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rPiiE sudden api)earHi'.-i; of the Ajrahs on the scene of human 
iflTairs hnmediat<j||r after the decease of MahoinlS't;* 
rapid expansion of tneir jKiwcr, the bfilliant and fugitive 
bloom of civilisation which embellished their dominion, and t^^e 
abrupt collapse of their empire, arc events in history without 
a parallel. The reason of this Surprising and sudden efflo- 

rcsccnoc of national character has only been adequately ex- 
plained by the writers of our thnes, whose works are now* 
before ias. An iniaginai;y creative and exciting powder had 
been supposed to reside in tlie religion of the Arabian Pro- 
phet, but modern criticism lias shown from the state of the ‘ 
Arab mind and character in the period antecedent to the 
VOL. exxiv. NO. CCLIII. B 
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coming Mahomet, that th^ race *ras fully prcparcil for 
its misij^on, as soon as some principle should unite in one 
nationality the^fitrafrpjlinV and divided ti-ihes of the i)eninsula. 
That priiiciiile was provided by the religion of Mahomet, and 
the Arabs grasi)ed itS political significance with manellous 
rapidfty^^ althoi^lf theft, as now, the mc^t sccptictil and iii- 
erethdous of and eai-ing little for the faith t»f Ts^am 

except ill so far as Icil to conquest and dominion. Tiic re- 
searches of M. Caiissin clc Perceval have rendered an inesti- 
►*nahlo servu'c* in revealing this ])re-Mohaminodan state of 
Aralfia; and llie conrlitioii of the Arab race before the eoining 
of Malioinet is described in his ji^gcs with a clearness ami • 
‘fidelity of detail Avhich leaves nothing to be desired. We are 
fM’thcr indebted for the "renter portion i>r the materials we are 

now about to use, to the great and admiraldc work o^ Dr. 
Spreiigcr, who Jias ihro^ii an ciitlrely^icw light iip'oii the 
eliaraetcr of^lahoinet and the sources of his religion, derived 
from the closest, study of the subject in the Kast. ^ 

TheTfVrabs had attaiiied^in spite of their i|)rotlatorv habits 
and their internecine wars, to a high degree of intclJigerice for 
so inuimdic* and hai’baroui^a race. I'he growth of a language 

affords strong evidence of iJic mental afid moral condition id* a 
peo])]e, and Its ]>octry is a trustworthy rcfovd of its favonriie 
passions and pursuits. The snddcii a|'»pearanec of the Arab 
iaiiguage in full perfection, endowed with sucli perfect liexi- 

hilitf, capacity, and richness of vocabulary that it lias not 
snffex’ed any perceptible change down to the jirescnt time, 
and has tliiis never exhi]>itcd the slightest trace of citlier 

infancy of decrci»itude, is in itself a unique fact in the liistory 
of mankind. The jioems of the MjalJahaty wdiich wore WTitten 
in gold let tors ami iffppcndedjui the Caaba, j)ro^'e that the 
Arabjan mind had atlained not only' to grammatical refinement 

but to great subtlety of thought, exp^*cssion and feeling. War 
andl^e, the valour of trjbcs and ot ^hleftains, the praises of 
•frifl^Blid of women, of jnycnis livdng^^^' a roving life, and d!^ 
the finer pleasures Baalbcc and Damascus, the swiftness and 
l^cauty of the Iwirse, the speed and strength of the camel — 
form the chief topics of tlicsepoe£s ; but some touch of nature, 
some delicate detail of oh^c’rvadoTi or ingenious mctajyhor adds 

freshness to the description; and evidently the Arabs who, 
as judges, gave these comjjetitive poems supereminent rank, 
must have been ac(][uainted with ev^ry delicacy aiidXrtificc of* 
poetical expression. Some of the scenes come as vividly before 
the eyes as the art of language cAi possibly bring them. Thus 
we see tlie lover linccring with a lover’s attachment over t|^ 
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spot from wliicli tJie fanip of^'iiis mistress has beenTaised, the 
circular (le[)reKsioTi left by the tent of Lis beloved Is iv>t cflPaced 
from the sand^ the stones which sustained ^he cauldron arc 
ycit *l>lack with fire, and llic fringe of her litter has left be- 
hind it little tufts of red on the thonf, like crimson b](2SSoms ; 
when he arrives in the presence of his Aii^ess h§ feels aff 
though the brcezcliad wafted to his eensdw**ti\e jicrfuine of the 
]>ink; and when he prevails upon her* to fly with him by 
midnight, he ap])roaches the tent, while the Pleiades are glit- 
tering ill the lieavcns like a girdle studded with gems : ,‘!:lie 
niaifleii is aitiiig Axitli heating heart behind the folds of tlie 

tent-door, anfl as they fly together she lets her robe sweep 
down behind her to ctface the marks of their footsteps on tile 
sand. It is not ‘jiossihlc i(» surpass^ the minute ohservatioll of 
luitiiriil objects contained in sonic ol these poems; thus a poet 

descrltgs ‘ a fly settling on a ’iladc of gmss ami rubbing its 
“ foi-o-legs together, just *as a man with inutilj^cd arms would 
‘ mil a stick in llic round oinflco of wooil lo j>roiluco a flame.’ 

The Moallakat, moreover, as well as the narrativV of il, 
Caiissin de Perceval, bear ample testimony to the inveterate 
hostility of irihc to tribe among •^he Arabs. This ^ergeioust 
hatred Jias lasted for tiow sunietliing like three thousand years, 
and without some Jknowledge of its character, their history is 
entii’ely uiiintclligihlo. * From time immemorial the Arabs 
have hetn divided into two great nw;oh ; the elder, called the 

Voiiicnitcs, or Kelbitcs,* claim descent from Soirttw, or 
Cahlan, the son of llober, who gave his name to the Hebrew 
ra<f. Tlie other, and younger race, known as Maadites, 
Modharites, or Cai^ites, own ns ancestor Adiian, *0116 of the 
descendants of Ishmael, although tliey probably derived theii* 
origin from various Hiblicfal' jiatnarclfe, all comprised unden 
the name of Adrian. Hie animosity of these two races to 

each other is uiiaccountj|,blc, but invincible ; like two chemical 
])rodiicts which instantly exiihalc;, when placed in contact, 
so hiivS it always heem Ibund impossible for YemcnitV ItlWi" 
Alaadite to live quietly together. At ^he present day the 
Yemenite in the vicinity of Jenisalein detests the Maad^tc 
of Jlcbron, and when queStitmed as to the reason of their 
eternal cnniity, has no other I'^ply hut that it has always 
been so from time immemorial, in tlie lime of the Caliphs 

* It is very puzzling ofi«n to make out of which party a tribe is, 
since the parties change their denomination in every district — both 
Eelbite and Maadite using as H party name in that district the name 

pf their own local leading tribe. 
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ihe territory of Damascus was;<lesolat<d by a murderous war 
for two years because a Maadite had taken a melon from the 
garden of*a Yftnenito. The province of Murcia in ^pain 
was delut^ed with blood for seven years beeause a Maaditc in- 
advertentfy plucked aVemenite rine-leaf. It was a passion 

* wliieb sinmoiinHVcf*' every tie of affection or iiitciiesta ^ \ ou 
* have prayed for^onr father, wliy do you not pray for your 
^mother?’ a Yenienite was asked in the Caaba. ‘For my 
‘ mother!’ said the Yemenite, ^how could I? she was of the 

of Maad.’ And Mahomet himself, notwithstanding that 
he owed everything tt) the Yemenite, never ceased to con- 
gratulate himself that he was of the*racc of Maad. Tlie con- 
quest of Islam, so far from diminishing the instinctive hatred 
of these two races, gave it renewed vlgnur and intensity. 
The Yemenites and Maadites, after each conquest, were often 
obliged to live on‘ the safnc soil and divide the fruit?? i»f con- 
quest betweeruthem. Incessant contact engendered incessant 
dispute^, and the animosity of the two trilics bathed in blocid 
at the‘same time the plains of Irak and Mesopotamia, the oases 
of the Sahara, the rallej’s of Mount Atlas, the banks of flic 
^ Giuidalquivir, arid the regions watered Iry the Indus and the 

Ganges. 

The Yemenites, however, preceded thcc iVlaadites hy some 
two thousand years in the history of the w'orld. The Yemenite 
IlimyaritC empire, which existed in the very dawn of civilisa- 

tIon1ii*thh southern extremity of the Arabian peninsula, “lias 
recently received the attention of many learned investigators. 
The yemenite evidently has a superior aptitude for social 
organisatitm and the life of towns, and tliis diversity of eha- 

* racter from the ila^it§, by whewn inhabitants of towns arc 

* held in contempt, is dtniblle.ss one of the reasons of their mu- 
tual aversiov-* It is clear, from many passages of the llebri*w 

prophets, that the inhabitants of Yisman and its cities liehl 
ran k ^ )j< \mc of the first mercantile and manufacturing com- 
munities then known; and from their being frequently men- 
tioned in connexion‘^'ith the kingdom of Ethiopia, it was sur- 
mised that a near relation existed between the two countries. 
Kecent discoveries have verified ^esc conjectures. M. Fresnel, 
a French consul in tliose.phrls, with other travellers, has ^'i- 
sited the extensive and irajjosing remains of ruined Himyaritc 
cities, and has discovered inscriptions of the ancient Hirnyarlte 


* Mahomet, like a true Maadite, Regarded everything indicating 
a settled life with contempt. He once said, looking at a plough, 
* Whosesoever house that enters, it brings shame with it.* 
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language. This language appears, on examination, to have 
been a sister of the Gly^z or A^^ssiiiian, another member of the 
Semitic family. Indeed, the people of Hadramaut and Oman, 
■with their great cities of Mareb, Saba or J^heba, *Adcn or 
Kden, Saana and others, seem in the days of' Solomon and the 

kings to have stood towards Egypt, Palestine, and Assyria, in 
the same jioaition.as Venice towards Eutoge in ihelSliddle, 
Ages; for the sailors of Iladrauiaiit and Oinun carried on the 
maritime trade between the coasts of AfricSi, India, and Malabar, 
and the mighty empires of the Euphrates and the Kile.* 

"While this Himyaritc Yemenite empire was flius early the 
cliief scat of commercial and manufacturing activity, rheir 

JIaadite brethren occupied themselves with the land or 
caravan tnulc, a business which they have never abandoned 
since their first a])pearance in that ca])acity in the bool^ of 
(irCQCsis. The brethren of Jose])h, after they had tlirown him 

into tffi pit, sat d(pvn by its side to*cat br(^, and saw ‘ a com- 
‘ l>aiiy of Tslimeclites coming from Gilead with tlieir camels 
‘ hearing spices, and balm, and myn-h, going "fo carry it down 

‘ to Egypt.’ ^ •• 

The great distingiiisliing feature of ancient commerce, as 
Ileereu has remarked, is that it was carried on chiefly by 
laud. t\»mniCTcial bperations at sea were usually coftfineef 
fo small ('oasting^ voyages. ^ The immense steppes of Asia 
and the sandy deserts of Africa ami Arabia were the oceans 
of nii(‘ient t’ommerce, across which tJie long (;nravans of camels 

with tbeir bales and ‘ chests bound with cords,’ as .described 


* A passage in Kzcklel (xxvii. 19-24) ' is curiously illustra- 
tive of the state of the commerce of that time, and llic nomad 

character of the princes of Kedar is clearly distinguisfied from the 
inerohaiits of Sheba by the cimracter of the commodities they dealt 
in: ‘Dan also and Javan going to and fro occupied in thy fairs:* 
‘bright iron (sword blades), cassia, and calamus, wcrc^ in thy market. 

‘ Dedan was thy mercliaiif in precious clothes for chariots. Arabia, 

* and all the princes of Kedar, they occupied with thee in .lambs, and 

‘rams, and goats: in these were they thy merchants, mcr* 

‘ chants of ^iieba and Kaamah, they were thy merchants : they oc- 

* cupied in tliy fairs with chief of till spices, and with all precious 
‘ stones, and gold. Ilaran, ariH Chnneh, and Edeft, the merchants of 
‘ S/icha, Asshur, and Chilmad, were thy merchants. Theso^ were 
‘ thy merchants in all sorts of things, in blue clothes, and broiderod 
‘ work, and in chests ofwich apparel, bound with cords, and made 
‘ of cedar, among thy merchandise.’* The w'ealth of southern Arabia 
continued to be an objoct of marvel with foreign nations till the days 
of Horace, who in five passages celebrates the wealth of Arabia : 

Od. i. 27 ; ill. 12, 24 ; iii. 24, *2 ; Ep. 16, 6} i. 7, 36. 



in lUzekiel, trailcfl tlieir long len^lis like flccsts of ships. Jri 

the days of Augustus, Aulus Gf llius d&cribed the caravans 
of Arabia as being like armies in magnitude. The time and^ 
course of each caravan was marked^ by the convenience of 
merchants and the occurrence of watering places. JQoch had its 

fixed time of starting— so often in the course of the year — its 

invariafite daily halfing-placcs, its enirejJotfij, tmd its points of 
* junction ’ with otlicr caravans who would join it for protec- 
tion. To each city through which it passed it was like the rail- 
way train of ojLir omi times, or a fleet for a seaport, a source of 
wealth and daily to]>io of interest, and the distant signs of its 
arrival would be juixioiisly aw'aitcd outside the walls by mer- 
chants and citizens. The increased ifse of shii)ping, and more 

esrpeeialJv tJie estublislnnent by the ‘Komans of a tlireet trade 
with India l>y sea from ruined the c*amvan trade, and 

consequently" those \jist cities which rrmint;iincd their enor- 
mous pros]'crlty by«tbe pafeage of caravan*-’ fell into*^(lec.‘iy. 
This is the reason of the othenvise inexplicable existence of the 
inaguifi<*cnt remains oi’ eoloimadc^s, tetii[>lcs, and ain]>hitheatre, 

which c-icitc tlie traveller’s ailmiratiou and surjmse amid the 
sands of die Ilauran and (lie deserts east of tli ; Dead Sea and 
^he Lgkctof Tiberias. Palmyra, IMiiladelphia, and the. cities 
of the* I)ccaj)olis were the northern stations or turmini of (lie 
great caravan roatl from Petra tojlamascus.* But the position 
of ]*etra was jx'ciiliarly adapted to advance it to that incrc- 
dlblci degree of njniicnce which ivon tJio admiration oj' visib»rs 

in thcc(ky^ of Greece and Komc, whicli was described by 
Athonodorns the stoic, and 'which after having been forgidten 
ill the desert for centuries, >till exists ivithin its rock runi]>:irts 

and its richly chiselled and stately pillars and edifices, to asto- 
nish and instruct tlio modern traveller. I^etra in fact was one of 
the chief ])oints of juiu^fion of the great caravan trailie, and it 
w'as hete that tlie cargo of tlic caravan changed liauds from the 

carriers of the Soutliern to tho.'^cof the*Nortliern merchants.* 


oidy the jiopulous kin<:;dom of the- Niibatlaeans, of* which 

Petra was capital, but pfobably the kingdoms of I lira and Ghassan 
owed a great portion of their prosperity to being traversed by the 
ancient arteries of trade. When, iiowcver, the caravan trade fell 
into ruin, these countries lost tlic^means of supporting tho numerous 

settled populations of Arabs who had fdund occupation among them, 
and one by one tlic tribes again betook theHiselvcs to tbc life of the 
desert, and the disturbances into which these wandering tribes in 
search of a locality for settlement threw ^Arabia and the adjacent 

country were followed by a series of (ommotions which evidently 
lasted very nearly to the time of Mahomet. 
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to liimscli*. The pra^.ticc of* abstaining from swine’s flesh and 

the rite of circumcifiifln had been observed by the Arabs from 
time immemorial^ and the latter they believed to have been 
instituted by Abraham himself. • 

It remains to be seen what originally there was in the reli- 
gions doctrines which he promulgated. Fpr even in his mono; 
theistic creed, Mahomet was by no means ih advance of tlie 
most enlightened Arabs of his own tiina. The Semitic Tniud, 

in the very earliest recorded ages, was by its veiy constitution 
carried with a rapidity beyond all example among other nation^s 
to the adoption of monotheism in its conception of the divine 
government of the world. Apart from the llcbrew patriarchs 

anti propliois, we know of Mclehisedec, Jethro the Midiani^, 
and Job, who dwelt in Arabia; and, doubtless, among ^thc 
Semitic rneos, tliere were at all timci* many Avorshi]>pers of tlic 

one true (rod. The distinguishing character of the Semitic 
mind is sln\] dicity, not to make use of flie -word monotony. 
Tlie complex organ isal ion of the Indo-European mind is en- 
tirely uninlelligiblo to them. There is, as M. Ke^i^an well 

observes, no exainjde in Semitic literature of any coniposition 
resonil)ling tlie ecmijilcx structure of the drama and the ciios. ‘ 
That I'xiibc'raiit jinngiiiation of the Greeks which coiiectvcd fi 

tliousaiid graceful and majestic male and female impersonations 
of tlie Ibrces and^lemcmts of* nature, is utterly wanting to the 
Semitic race, and diflers /roin it as luiieh as the vale of Tcinx)e, 
ovcrluiiig by ( )s.sa and Toli<»n, differs from the exmnse of the 

Arabian deserts and the wastes beyond Jordan. ‘ TlieTlesert,’ 

as M. K(‘naii says, ‘is monotheist.’ The Djinn and idtds of 
the tribes were Jint so luueh divinities as attendants and iiiinis- 

Icrs (d’the great l)i^inity (the whdwasalway^s 

tlio |>redominai!t object of worshiji» mbni. Idols and 

fetishes, stootl in the same relation *to him as saints uiaf 
relics stand in the Koinish hagioJogy to the Alihiglily. 

Anotlier institution* wRicli Mahomet found ready ])re|iarcd 
i‘or Lis use was that of ]»rophecJ’. Among all tlMk.,Semitic 
tribes, the Hcbi has ever been ii public character. I*ro- 

])hecy is a necessary consequence of^ Semitic iiionutheism, 
^J1u*r(* ar(i traditions uf pr^plMcts to bo foilnJ among all 4he 
Semitic nations. Kot to sxieak of Balaam the projihet of 
J\rosoj»olaniia, among the Arabs in Mahonicfs own lime the 
story of the punishment of the tribes of tlic Thamudites and 
llie Adites, for not listening to the warnings of tlie iirophets 
lloud and Saleh, was universally received. 

Such, indeed, were thc^ institutions and doctrines which * 
Mahomet found ready prepared for him among his own race ; 



it remains an equally interesting stlbjeot of investigation -what 

was the state and prevalence of tho J ewisbfand Christian beliefs 
in the Arabian peninsula and what influence these exercised on 
Mahomet. IGven before the destruction of Jerusalem, the burn- 
ing and desolate solitude^ east of Jordan and around the Dead 
Sea became the refuge of Judaic sects who fled from the despair 
degradation of their race and found consolation in austere 
observances and separation from the world. The religipu of the 

Jews was then fast becoming what it has ever since remained — 
a religion of ipystic hope and lamentation. One of the chief 
oT these sects was that of the Sssenes, who exercised a larger 
influence on the subsequent course of theological belief than it 
is easy now to appreciate. They were fraternity sprung from 
th*e J ews, who formed an ascetic community on the west side 
of fhe Dead Soa; a distaste for worldly life, frequent jiraycr, 

much fasting, daily ablution, allegoric interpretation of the 
Bible, belief in the Persian Hierarchy of angele, severe oUserva^ 
tioii of the Sabbath, together with a conviction of the im- 
mortality^of the soul, and a wider love of humanity than was 

common* to the Jews, formed the chief body of their tenets 
« and practices. The general philanthropy of their principles 
and pi;aciicc8 sceine 1o have exercised great influence over the 

surrounding Semitic and heathen races, and they had a ])roj)hct 
named Elxai, who is supposed to be ulonticav with Lokiiian of 
tlie^ Cqran.* Near them subsequently, in Moabitis, settled the 
Kbionites or Nazarenes, who must have imj)rcssed the Arabic 

mind stv^^Iy with their influence, since the name up to the 
present time for a Christian is Nazara. Among the obscure 
heresies of which an account is left by £pi)>haTiius, a (ireck 

bishop whcp lived in the fourth century, the tenets of the 
Ehionites or Nazarciies^find place ; the doctrines of tills sect 
are also^ exjiqunded in” the Homilies of Clemens, a learned 
Greck^'I3biouy.c, and the theory of revelation there set forth 

is precisely that which was adopted by Mdioinet. They sup- 
posed tl^fthcre was an origicial primary revelation, the text of 
which was preserved in Heaven. Adam received the first com- 
munication of this reflation, which was handed down among 
liisiprogony by tradition, but as, it grew corrupted in course of 
time by adventitious inventions, it became necessary to j»roinul- 
gatc it afresh^ to the world, and ilius a new prophet was chosen 

* In addition to their identification of Elxai with Liokman, the 
Essencs are said by Epiphanius to have sWorn by salt, by water, by 

•earth, and by bread and wine, sky anej^ wind, all oaths which occur 
constantly in the Coran. 
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to be tlie (Icpositorj of the original faith. The long line 
of prophets thus sent was closed by John the B^tist and 
by Christ. Christ called out in his cradle^^according to the 
Coraii, ‘ I have the book, and am chosen to be a prophet.’ 

The same incident is found also in the spurious Gospel of the 
Childhood of Christ, which has only been ^preserved* in aru 
Arabic version, and indeed superseded all the other Gospels 
among the obscure sects settled in the e^ftreme south of Pales- 
tine and in Arabia. Epiphanius, moreover, says that remains 

of tlie ark were still believed by the Nazarenes to exist in 
iVIoiint Ararat, a circumstance also to be found in the Coran, and 

fonning an additional proof of the knowledge of the Ebionite 
and Nazarcjie doctrines possessed by Mahomet or his prompters. 

Another of the sects enumerated by !Epiphanius arc athc 
Hemero-baptistse, from their practice of daily washing, in the 
mystio sense of cleansing from .sin, wjjo are supposed to 
have been classeJl by thte Arabs among the Sabians — whose 
ap]>ellation is also derived from the practice of ablution. As 

the Arabs appear to have confounded under this titU* various 
sects, the Esscncs likewise [)ossibly were comprised also under ^ 
the term of Sabians or Sabasans, since the Essenes .also paid * 
adoration to the rising sun and also used rites of ablutioA. IT 
was no wonder tfi^t these’ various doctrines should be floating 
about the ])erilnsula, for lon</ before the advent of Mahomet 
it Viad been a j>racticc for all the strange heretical sce.ts who 

could And no toleration in the Byzantine empire, ^^her to 
escape and settle down on the border of Palestine, whence 
they could easily fly into the trackless deserts of Arabia, or to 
betake themselves to the oases of the desert itself, a place 

of refuge more secure than Holland to the Protestant r^ 
fngees in the days of Lofiis XI Y,\ and more accessible thay 
America to the discontented European spirits of the present 
day. Christianity , lifjifl, however, found little favour iu 
Arabia. The free-spirited Bedouins stigmatised.it as the 
^ malikif the state religion, the orthodox, and appeai- 'to have 
regarded it as synonymous with slavery. Besides which, the 

religion of humility— -the worship of sorrow — the adoration of 
the mystery of the Divinity flaking upon ftim the burdeif of 
human atfliction — the doctrine •of the Trinity — has gained 
fewer converts among the proud self-reKant impetuous sons of 
the desert than among any other nation. For Christianity, 
although there were Christian tribes in Arabia, and one large 
Christian city Nadjran in the days of Mahomet, has rarely 

been received by them bflt with incredulity and ridicule, as* 
in the case of one of the Arab kings of Hira whom some 
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Christian missionaries attempted to convert. While they were 
speaking to him an officer of the court Whispered in the king’s 
ear. The monarch immediately assumed an aspect of intense 
sorrow ; hilS reli^ous instriict-ors inquired the reason. ‘ Alas ! ’ 

he said, ^ I have had di;eadful news ; the archangel Gabriel is 
^ dead^ ‘ But, prippe, you are deceived ; an angel is immortal.’ 
"What ! and yet you tell me that God himself could die.’ 

The Jews were, oja tJic contrary, established in a ]K)'\voi’ful 

position in the peninsula. There were two strong tribes of them 
settled at Medina; they had a fortified capital in Chaibluu*, and 
^11 the third century of the Christian era thoy-succccdcd in c-on- 
verting one ol' the iohhas or kings of Yemen to tlic Jewish faith. 
A subsequent tohba^ Dhou Nowas, heesune so ferocious a bigot 
fn the cause of the Jewish religion, that ho declared a holy war 
for the ])r(tpagatioik of hfs creed, and took and desi roved the 

Christian city of Nadjran.^ On the complaint of thexi^tims, 
and at the suggesfioii of Justin L? the nSdJarhi or king of 
Abyssinia undertook to avenge the cause of his coreligionists 
and conquered Yemen, wJiich llius beciiine an Abyssinian de- 
pendency until it was reconquered for the Yemenites by the 
Kesra or Chosrocs of Persia and governed by a Persian viceroy. 
•Durkttg the reign of tJie Abyssinian kings, however, one of 

them, Abr«'iha-el-Achram, built a magnificent church at Sana, 
and endeavoured to divert the reverence of llie Arabs from the 
Caaba to worshij) and inlgrimagc to his new cathedral. The 
Arabs to arms in honour of tlieir national shrine, and ij) 
the cdGSe of hostilities Abraha laid siege to Mecca, but retired 

in great discomfiture and died shortly afterwards. His assault 
of Mecca formed not fJiily a crisis in the history of the Arab 

races, but The year, oTO a.d., of his ex]>edition has become ever 
memorable as the year^of«MaliomeVs birth, who was thus said 
^o be born in the year of the Elephant, from tlie animal on 
which the king rode in his expedition. 

But of all the various Jewish, CKrisfiau, and other sects 
scattered ’throughout the peninsula, there was one with which 
Mahomet was most closely associated, and on which a gi*cat 

(leal of new light has been thrown by the researches of Dr. 
Sprenger, and thfe was the seei of the Hanyfs. The Hanyfs 
were the immediate forerunners of Mahomet, and it was from 
them that the religion of Islam in part proceeded. Mahomet 
calls himself a Hanyf, and the name H^nyf occurs twelve times 
in the Coran. The word is of Hebrew origin, and appears to 
liave been among the Jews synonymous with freethinker; 

among the Arabs, however, the® name came into honour. 
There is also frequent mention in the Coran of the Sohof, or 
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rolls of Abraliam^ ap expression equally obscure with the 
•word Hanyf, until the following explanatory passage was 
discovered in the Arab historian Pihrist: ^This bftok,’ says 
Kihrist, ^ 1 have taken from the Bible of the Ilanyfs, the 
‘ Abrahamite Sabacans, who believed in Abraham, and Irom 
^ him have received the rolls which God gave to the patriarch.’^ 
Uj) to the discovery of this passage, no one knew what was 
meant by the rolls of Abraham ; from reaearches made in other 

quarters it is now manifest that the Hanyfs had a series of rolls, 
said to have reached the number of 140, all of which w^ere fabrij 
cations, thoujach attributed to the various prophets and patriarchs. 

Tlic Hanyfs were, however, a monotheistic sect, descended 
probably from the Jews, widiout other veritable records gf 
their race than such as they maintained by oral tradition, pnd 
their doctrines were then in grca> vopfuc aninnjr the most 

enlightened of the Aral)s. A dozeq Hanyfs arc named as com- 
panions of Mahoiftet, and he himself was continually re]>roached 
by the pcojile of Mecca with beinpf a Sabsean. In the lan«^nafre 
of the Hanyfs, soniCAvhat altered by tradition, thcw.biblical 
names assumed the forms now common in the East. Thus, 
Noah became Nuh ; Lot, Lut ; Abraham, Tbrahyin ; Moses, 
Musa; Pharaoh, Fiitfiun; and Aaron, Haroun. The Itanyft 
regarded Abraham as the founder of their religion ; he was the 
first Hanyf : and^Abraihain was also with all the patriarchs, 
and Christ himself, not only a Hanyf but a ‘ Moslem,’ a man 
resigned to the will of God . — * MosJciu ’ being thp j)articipial 
appellation of those whose faith has the quality ^ Islam?** tesig- 

« nation,’ which, indeed, has tlic same root* with ‘ Salam,’ peace, 
prt>sperify. A d<jzeii prophets of this sect were precursors oi’ 

the prophet at Tayif, two days’ journey from TVIecca ea^t 
among the mountains, and at Nadjrajjj. At Tayif, Omayya 
was a celebrated Hanjdj and also an esteemed poet. Omayya 
never acknowledged the divine mission of Mahomet, in conse- 
quence of which three* chai)ters of the Coran were directed 

against him ; and Mahomet was tVont to inveigh agabist him 
for his incredulity, as having a good tongue but a bad heart.' 

One of the most striking passages td*^be found about the 
Hanyfs in the Arabian historians, is found* in Ibn Ishac. • It 
is there stated that on one occa^on when the Corcishites were 
collected around one of their idols and oifering sacrifices, four 
persons kept themselves apart from the ceremony ; these were 
Waraka, a nephew of Khadidja, the first wife of the prophet, 
Othman, his cousin, and Obeidalldh, cousin-^erraan of Ma- 
homet. These men talked together and said: ^ Our tribe* 
* has fallen into error ; they pervert the true religion of their 

JaiVruhn;> Fnbhr iilMti ^ 
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* father Abraham. Lict us each scek« a better path than 
^ theirs.’ All four departed into forei{^ lands to endeavour 
to discover the source of the religion of the Hanyfs, the true 
creed of Abraiiam. But the greater part of them became 

ultimately Christians. ^STaraka attained to some knowledge of 
the Scriptures of bc^th Jews and Christians ; saw the first begin- 
ning of Mahomet’s career, and died. Obeidallah, aiter a tem- 
porary conversion to/ Islamlsm, became and died a Christian. 

Othman went to Constantinople and became a Christian, lived 
in honour at* the court, and filled office there. The most 
interesting character of the four was Zeid lien Amr, who has 
been called the* John the Baptist of Islam, and for whose 
memory Maliomet always evinced the most intense respect. 

Zeid was the leader of his three companions, and Mahomet 
saicl that Waraka was. surely destined to eternal paradise. 

because he professed no other religion than the religion of 
Zeid. Zeid lived mid died a pure dlanyf. * He gave out his 
utterances in the same rhymed prose as tliat in which the 
Coriin coinjioscd, and in this also he was a forerunner of 
Mahomet. It is supposed, indeed, that some of Zeid’s verses 
■ are to be found in the Koran ; in any case, verses of Zeid's 
4iavo*bc^ii prcser>ed by Ibn Ishac and Ibii llishan, which 

would not be out of place in the Coran. In these compositions 
Zeid celebrates the glory of the one* trucXiod, the merciful, 
the forgiver of sins, the support of the good, and the punish- 
ment of tljc wicked. He attacks the worship of the idols, 
whiofc^ had abandoned ; he believes no longer either in Lat 

or in Ozza ; and, indeed, the whole of the purer doctrines of 
the Cf>raii are to be found in the }>ocins of Zeid, -with the 

exception fhat Zeid made no pretence to prophecy and spoke in 
no other name than liisi,own. Alone with his back against the 
*Ciiaba he used to declaim to his fellow tribesmen on the folly 
and wickedness of idolatry ; and, indeed, lie was banished to the 
hill of Hira, outside the city, for his disbelief in the divinities 
of the Caaba. He was especially vehement against the practice 
• of bui*yiiig fciinalc children alive, a barbarous habit which 

Mahomet alone washable to put down. During one of his 
journeys, uudertaiceu like thowe cf his three friends for the 
purpose of religious instruction, he was killed by a jiarty of 
Bedouins; from the praise which Mahomet bestow^ upon 

him and his doctrines, he clearly considered himself as pro* 
fessing the same religion as Zeid, which, indeed, was identical 
with that of Omayya, against whom Mahomet inveighed so 

e bitterly for want of belief in liis own mission. All these four 
men wore either related to or in constant communication with 
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Mahomet^ and he dcjubtlcss profited largely both by their 

example and precepts. 

The melancholy incidents associated with almoA every 
step of Mahomet’s birth and parentage deepened the seri- 
ousness and heightened the sensibilit jw of liis character. He 
was a posthumous child^ orphan of both father and mother at 
five years of age, among a people with whom to be an orphan 
was a disgrace. How deeply he felt his .unprotected state is 

evident from the earnestness and frequency with which he 
recommends in the Coran orphans to the care of the faithful. ^ 
The life and destiny of his father Abdallah was also peculiar, 
for he narrowly escaped being offered in sacrifice to an idol, 
in consequt^nce of a rash vow of Abd-al-Mouttalib, and was, 

only rescued at the price of a hundred camels. Mahomet wfis 
born during the ponod of tears and desolation of his mother, 

Amina, after the death of her youpg husband, at the age of 
twenty-five, on a dhravan journey ; when horn, he was carried 
by his grandfather before an idol, and received his name. Un- 
able to nurse her own infant, his mother, after Arab fi^sbion, 

wished to send him to the desert to be reared ; but the Bedouin 
nurse who ultimately took him at first refused to have charge 
of a fjithcM’less boy. .At six years of age Mahomet *los« his* 

mother also, and was taken care of by his grandfather, and 
on the death of tlA latter thi’«e years later, by Abou Taleb, 
liis uncle, wlio as long as he lived gave liim his protection. The 
events knoAvii of his youth are few. He appears to^ have ac- 
companied his uncle to Syria, and on that journey Sloham- 

medaiis place the absurd legend of Sergiu!^, Djerzi, or Bahyra 
rocogiiisiiig the boy jis the future prophet by a mark between 

his shoulders. During the wars of the tribes known as the^ 
wars of the Fidjar, he is re{>ortcd to have been present at one 
battle when he was fourteen, and to have x>icked up arrows*’ 
Ibi* his uncle; at tnciity he was keeping sheep for some- 

thing like a farthing sf day — an occu^iation considered dis- 
graceful by the Arabs, and abandbned to slaves and women. 
But Mahomet always loved to dwell on the fact tliat Moses, 

and Jacob, and David had been shepheHs before him, and 
indeed the ra^ of visionaries and prophets Ifas generally been 
largely recruited among shepherds and herdsmen. Not long 
afterwards he entered the service of Khadidja, a wealthy trading 
widow with three children, as camel-driver of the caravans which 
she despatched to the different markets of Arabia and Syria,* 

* Many illustratioiis are taken in the Coran from the camel- 
driver’s and the caravan merchant’s vocabulary, Aich as the neces- 
sity of having Ifoda or guidance in difficult passages. 
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ami rose by Us good conduct to* be mp^stcr of the carayan, a 
position of confidence. He was found k good man of business, 
and to have an acute perception of the market value of the 
atriped stiffis aii^ iiicenBC of ITemcn, and the leatlier of Arabia, 

which he exchanged iurthe markets of Syria for com and oil, 
and the silk goc^ of Damascus, while his long monotonous 
marches across the desert with Ids long file of camels were 
perhaps spent in meditation, llis good qualities gained him 

the title of ‘JEl Amin'—1iie honest fellow. He was of comely 
appearance, and Khadidja, in spite of being fifteen years older 
*than Mahomet — an unmense difference in a country like 
Arabia— conceived the project of marrying him, and carried 
it into execution. For such a marriage, Malioniet scems^to 
have been an exemplary husband, lie married another wife, 
it*is true, in two months after Kliaditlja’s death ; hut he never 

ceased to speak of his depeased wife in sudi terms of ])raisc, 
tliat Ayesha declared she was the 43nly one of the Proplu^t’s 
wives of whom she had ever felt jealous. Seven children 
were tlje result of this marriage; and throughout the East 
crowds of green turbans claim to be descended from some one 
of the three daughters wlio survived. There Avere three sons, 
•Avho«all* died young — t)iic was called Abd Maiuuf, after the 
idol, which proves that Maliomet Avas at that time still an 
idolater. The last daughter, Fatima> Avas^born eleven ycai’s 
after the marriage" - when Khadidja was beyond fifty. 

Foiu- years after the birth of Fatima he had his first vision, 
and HT connexion Avith that event some considerations are 
necessary resj)ecting his mental iiud bodily constitution. 

Whatever may have hevn the superiority of his moral cha- 
racter, it !s certain that he was as unlike the most esteemed 
type of Arab manliness •as it is ^)ossible to conceive. Ko- 
•w'liere in tlie world* does man reach such a <legi’ee of 
dauntless indei>endence as the Arab, educated in the free- 
dom of the desert, and exiMDsed to its hourly and daily vicis- 
situdes of destiny- The ideal of tlic Arab A\'as a fiery-soulod 
irresistible warrior, jilways in sight of his tribe, bold in 

speech, rapid with song and repartee, indulging in wine, 
feasting, gambling, and love of women, holding tears to be 
disgraceful, with limbs os iroij as his aimour, supporting AAdthout 

fiuftering tlie heat of the desert under an Arabian sun, delighting 
in the beauty and swiftness of his steed or of his camel, impas- 
sioned fertile chase, a match unarmed for the lion, indefatigabh; 
in combat, and routing like Antnr Avholc amiics Avith his single 

spear and shield. Recent traveUers have confirmed the ex- 
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pericncc of ages, tlia^ the Dedouin have the least religious 
sensibility of any knofn race— at the present time they are 
mere Mohammedans in name^ and ne.ver utter a i)fayer, or 
if they perform any religious i-ites at all, these may possibly be 
some lingering relic of the old Sabasan adoration of the rising Vun. 
In the days of Mahomet, the i>eople of.Meqpa upheld the wor- ^ 
ship of their idols from motivcis of gain, but Arabs in general 
had little respect for them, and treated them -worse than 

Neapolitans have ever treated a refractory saint. If the pro- 
phecies of their kalim, seers or holy men, did not concur with, 
ihcir wishes, they often jjut them tt> death. When Amroleais 
commenced an expedition to avenge the death of his father, he 
entcre<l, accf*ivlmg to custom, the temple of the idol Dhou-1; 
Kholosa, to o])tain his approbation by means of the divining 
arrow. 1 )rawiiig the wrong arrows tliree times in succession, 

lie broke them alt, and threw theip at the head of the idol, 
saying : ‘ AVretch*! if your father had been killed, you tvould 
‘ not forbid revenge for his death !’ 

Mahomet was directly the opposite of such an ideal -^Jie had 
inlieritod from his mother a delicate, nervous, and extremely im- 

j)ressioiiable constitution. He- was gil'ted with an exaggerated 
and sickly sensibility^ he had a woinaifs love for fine tftreiit^ 

and jiciiumes; he Avas melancholy, silent, fond of desert 
])laees, solitary wafks, aftd lonely meditations at set of sun in 
thc! valleys; full of vague restlessness, weeping and sol>biiig 
like a child when he was in pain; subject to attacks of epi- 
le]»sy, and without courage in the field of battle. In acldition 
to all which ho bad religious excitability of the most acute 
cbaiv'U’ter. 

I)i\ Sprenger goes at great length into an investigatioi^ 
of the ])hysieal and ])sychoIogical manure of Mahomet; as 
a member of thc medical profession liis opinion is f>f value, 
the more so as he supjiorts it with thc authority of Sclion- 
lein, one of the most learned and patient investigators of 
the idienomena exhibited by liystAdcal 2 )cr 8 ons, among tvlioin 
be chissos Maliomet. AVe can do no^more tJiaii stale thc 

results of his diagnosis respecting Mahomet His oiriiiion is, 
that thc Prophet suflbred from •two distinct Tiinds of hyateria, 
— tlic hysttiria muscularis, and tjie hysteria eepholira. Con- 
cordant testimony proA^es that Mahomet had occasional fits; 
that he fell to the ground Antliout sense, turned red in the 
face, and ‘ snored like a camel.’ Tliis, according to , Dr. 
Sprenger, was thc result*of the hysteria muscular is ^ in its most 

violent form. In these setere attacks the will was entirely 
overjiowered, and utter insensibility ensued; but there are 
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lighter forms of this disease, in which .ihc will is still able^ 
after a severe struggle, to maintain its rilasteiy. The hysteria 
cephaliecf announced itself by pains in the head and immense 
oppression,* followed by illusions and fancies of the most vivid 

character. Hysteria^ iikits general form, although more pre- 
valent* among won^n than men, is by no means confined to 
the former — all visionaries of all ages have been for the most 
part'hysteiieal : and rit is an acute observation of M. Henan, 

in treating of the saints of the middle ages, that visionaries 
always reflect the character of the prevalent superstitious and 
HlJiisions of their time. ‘ Being a lady’s disease,’ Dr. Spreiiger 
says, * like a lady, it follows the fashion.’ In tlie middle ages 
\isionaries were beset with evil spirits, or had celestial visitants. 
In^the days of witchcraft, some believed themselves to be witches. 
A slioi't time back anima4 inagnctisors, clairvoyants, and som-^ 

found plenty of (Mscipl^ and subjects: andinnur 
own days still more absurd s])iriiual» hallucihatious have [ire- 
vailed. 

Indcc/1, a tendency to Iialluciinitiun is the almost inva- 
riable concomitant of the hysterical affection. Hallucina- 
tion is tiinied by the hysterical patient into an indisputable 
and cardinal fact; becomes a part of his theory of life and 

consciousness, and all <»tlier considerations and evidences arc 
made to supjiort it. From being self-deceived, the patient 
proceeds by iiiappi'cciable modes of reasoning, to the 
deception of others, fcichdnleiii oven goes so far as to 
say, nysteric persons have more or less a tendency 
‘ to lying and deception, and this tendency becomes iiivc- 
‘ terato.’ In siip[)ort of this staleineni. Dr. Sjirenger i*iies 

^ nmnber*()f instances of the extreme amount of suftcring 
which ]3eople have undergone to make other pcojile bellevi in 
fheir hallucinations — ■*of girls, young and apparently inii*)- 
cent, who have tlirust needles under their nails : of both men 
and women who have counterfeited 'the mark of the 

inata ; and of the prevalen<?te of a particular fashion of deceit 
ill consequence of tlij success of one striking example. But 

what is equally distinctive of this form of disease is the 
bcUof in iiispiratibn and in tlic diabitual society of spirits 
and demons. Socrates had demon ; Tasso had his 
demon, with whom he w'as heard continually to convciisc ; 
Sw’edenborg was habitually overheard gtalking to his celestial 
visitant. As to Socrates, we have not porhajis sufficient data ; 
hut as to Tasso and Swedenborg there* can be little doubt, and 

. the description of the cataleptic fiti into which the latter fell, 
and out of which ho awoke with a face bathed in perspiration. 
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forms the exact parallel of the description of the cataleptic 
attacks of Mahomet. To these mental phenomena the German 
^mters to wlioiii we have referred, add a mjiltitude^of consi- 
derations on the physical constitution of MahomA, which it 

would here be out of place to discuss.* 

With such a nature, so morbidly sensitive to emotidn, and, 
especially those of a religious character, Mahomet was thrown 
int o contiict with Zeid au<l Waraka, and •others in search of a 
purer faith. From wliat wc have stated of Zeid and the 
poetry he has left behind him, it may be concluded that he, 
posse.s.«?cd the evangelical nature in a far higher degree than 

Mahomet ; a romantic and almost saintly interest attaches to 
his premat n»N; death in the search after a purer faith. He 
was, as we have said, banished to the hill of liira, which 
was also a favourite retreat of ^Jalioidct ; and there is a trust- 
worthy tradition 6f their meeting on one occasion, when Zeid 
fervently exhorted Mahoflict not to weary in the search after 
the tnu* (rdd. In addition to this, the feeling of retribution, 

and tlie awe accompanying the grooving conviction a fu- 
ture state, had peopled the descits and Thebaids with an- 
cliorites and jiciiitents ; and in Mahomet’s journeys into Syria 
it was ini])osfsil)lc lhafr he slnnild escape the influence of ^hes^ 

ideas. Under such predisposing circumstances, and after a 
terrible roiilliet in Jiis soul of Religions doubts and enthusiasm, 
which had lasted for six months, it hap]>eticd in the year 612 

that .Mahoniel, in the course of one of his solitary jva^crings 
in Mount I lira, entered a cave where he used to seek refuge 
from the lu»at. In order to Ibnn a conception of his state of 
iniml, it is necessary to realise not only the condirioii of the 

man, but the scene and tenor of his first revelation. A hilj 
looking like a fragment of a bumf volcano — not a sound of 
inseet or iniirmuriiig stream — ^no grass or flower or shade— - 

the rocks all licrbless ^nd black, "as though recently ejected 
from the central fire of the earth — here and ther.e abysses 
and steep ])recipices — ravines whose depths Avcrc strewn with 
hot rubble and fragments of stone, ai^l the whole calcined 

soil heated to a degree capable of scorching the eyes of the 
head, of Idistcring the solcS of^the feet, and of making evflry 
nerve quiver "with preternatural excitement. In such cir- 
cumstances the Arabian prophet had his first vision, a vision 
of a supernatural being — he was not clear for a long time 
whether it was a Djinn or an angel — who said : — 

‘ llccite in the nan^ of the Lord, thy Creator. 

He hath made man out of clots of blood. 
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Speak oul^ for thj Ix>rd is the mightiest 

Of all who have instructed through the pen. 

^ He taught man what he did not know.’ * 

This rev<jlatioii, however, hy no means made more light the 

state of religious opprescion under which Mahomet w^as labour- 
, ing. <3n the contrary, his gloomy doubts and frenzied state of 
mind were only increased by it. It was two years before a second 
revelation occurred to him, a period called by the Mussulmans 
the Fitreh or Pause ; and during all that time he was su- 
,premcly miserable. So far from ascribing tlie visit in the cave 
at Hira to an angel, he imagined that -he was jmrsuod by 

djinn: and he wandered about the hills like a madman, strid- 
ing up and down tbe mountains of Thabyr and Hira, and 
determining from time to time to throw himself off some ]>roci- 
piec and end a dreadlltl existence. He heard the voices of 

spirits calling him, and the rocks and stonefe addressed him by 
name. In this state of mind he had a second vision, but. this 
time the hallucination was one of sight only ; wiiiMloring about 

on tlio^ desolate, burning hills, the unhappy man’s eyes tvere 
cheered by tlie sight of the ^ Sidra-trefi^ the Lote-troc, wliicb 

4 * Xko *singular expression, ‘ the mightiest of ali who have in- 

‘ structod through the pen,’ has, so far as we arc aware of, excited no 
remark. Such an expression mus^ have been elicited from Mahomet 
by some predisposing train of circumstances ; indeed there arc num- 
bers of singular expressions of the Coran which are explained only 

by thejBpnsi*deration of the events which brought them forth. In the 
present case we imagine the explanation to be this : — Mahomet 
was full of religious yearning for the immediate knowledge of the 
one true God ; but he was an uneducated man, and did not know 

how to wYite or read, while he had been in contact with the 
‘Jews, called commonly ^tha * people 9f the book,* witli the llanyfs 
•who had tlieir ‘rolls,’ and with the Christians who had also their Sticrcd 
books. Xke religious crisis through which Mahomet had passed must 

have been rendered more intense by thOf conflicting claims of these 
three ‘people of the booh,^ taught by those who ‘instructed 
‘with the pen-’ Moreover, as an Arab of a noble race, he would 
naturally feel humiliated and oppressed at having to appeal to other 

tribp and nations for a knowledge of the one true God. Hence the 
spirit relievos his ihind of the firot distressing doubt and tells him 
that bis XiOrd is the true Xiord, inighticst of all who have ‘ instructed 
‘ with the pen.’ It is singular also that the word he uses here for 

Lord’ is not Allah, the most usual Arabian expression, and which 
ocenrs three thousand times in the Cofan, but Habb. Now the 
used by tho Christians was Al^^abb, which expre^^sion 
Mahomet carelully avoids ; he does not use ‘ Al-liabb,’ that expres- 
sion denoting the God of the Christians. But the angel says ‘ thy 
*Rabb* in this place. e / / 
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stands on the outer border of Paradise; and then at last a 

celestial visitor appear^ with these ever-^emorable words:— 

Now, by the pen, and what can be written tbqyewith, * 

Tlioa art, by the grace of God, no * majnun * Cnfi possessed 

person), 

But an endless reward awaiteth thee. 

After this third revelation Mahomet fell to the ground as 
though dead. On recovering his sensee^ he still remained 
utterly exhausted, and was aware that he was going to have 
another hysteric attack. His first words to Khadidja and a , 
friend who was with her on entering were, * Cover me up, 

* cover me up.’ They coyered him up and threw water on his 
face. Then i angel awoke him from trance with these word^ 
a Sura, one of the most remarkable in the Coran : — 

‘ O thou covered up, 

Ari'se and give warning 

And praise thy Lord, 

And cleanse thy garment, 

Avoid the abomination (of idoLworship), 

Be not selfish in your going forth, 

Suffer for the Lord.' 

After this he was convinced of his mission. Ho with *liis •wife,* 
Khadidja, went fo^ advice to Waraka, the Hanyf, who had 
buried himself ia the 'Jewish and Christian Scriptures, in 
searching for the true God ; and Waraka told him he had been 
visited by the great ‘ Namous,’ which is supposed ^to be Wa- 
raka’s Arabic for the Greek ‘ Ifomos,’ or the Law. Relieved 

thus from the terror of being possessed l>y demons, his spirit 
was full of joy and thankfulness, and then ensued revelations 

like the following, which is a kind of Moslem ‘ Magnificats^ 
after the reading of which in the mosques all the congregation 
ciw aloud * Allah nkbarJ* The rhymes will give some notiorf 
of the peculiar rhymed jjrose so grateful to an Amb ear. 

‘ I swear by the splendour of light, 

And by the silence of night, 

Thut the Lord shall never forsake thee^nor in his hatred take 

thee, 

Truly for thee shall be winning, better than tfll beginning, 

Soon shall the Lord console thee, grief no longer control thee, and 
fear no longer cajole thee. 

Thou wert an orphan-boy, yet the Lord found home for thy head, 
When thy feet went astray, were they not to the right path led? 
Did ho not find thee poor, yet riches around thee spread ? 

Then on the orphan-boy let tby proud feet never tread, 

And never turn away the Beggar who seeks for bread, 

But of the Lord’s bounty ever let praise be sung and said.’ 
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His first converts after Ehadidja, hiSjWife, were the faithful 
and affectionate Zeid, one of his slaves, and Ali his cousin, a 
bold Bpij^ited youth then only ten years of age ; but the most 
important ftcquisition was Abubeker, a man a few years younger 

than himself, a merchant of good repute and having a fortune 
amounting to 40,0Q0 dirhems. In obedience to the commands 
* of the angclsj he and his disciples now passed whole nights in 

prayer, and in repeating ttie ^ la ilia ilia illahj * there is no Ut)d 
^ but Allah/ without intermission, a mechanical exercise which, 
^like the whirling of the derVishes and the passes of tlic sinimal 
*magnctiscr, ends by throwing the neophyte into a liighly 

nervous condition. Mahomet and h^ disciples practised this 
night discipline with such assiduity that their feet became 
swollen and their health suffered. When he began to make open 
claims, however, to inspiration, the assumption of the pro- 
phetic character was at firsj; treated by his sceptical tribesmen 
with unrestrained ridicule and contempt. *^Here comes the 

* son of Abdallali,’ they would say, ‘ with the last ilcws from 

* heaveiy’ They would ask him ‘ what the weather would be a 

* week nence,’ * what the prices of tlie markets would be next 
^ fair-time,’ and tell him he had a fine opportunity of making a 
^brtu&e. * They would also bring him a pregnant woman, and 
ask him whether .the child would be a male or a female; and they 

would oflTer, with an air of too beiievole^iit interest, to send for a 
doctor for him to take care of his health. When, to make more 

impression on their incredulity, Mahomet began to talk of the 
Resurrection, they said, ^ If our fathers are going to live again, 

* bring us back one or two of them and we will believe.’ Hcj then 
began to recite stories of the destruction of wicked races who 

had refuses to listen to their prophets— of the destruction of 
fhe world in the time of Noah — of »the destruction })y sliow'crs 
df stones of the Thamudites, a race recorded in the Rolls of the 

Qanyfs, for refusing to listen to the voice of Hoiul their 

S het — of the similar destruction of tlio Adites, a race equally 
rated in the books of thh llanyfs. To such reasoning, and 
to actual menaces of temporal punishment, they would reply, 

^ Let it rain stones, let the sky come down, and then we will see.' 

Wiien the temporld punishments with which he menaced them 
were so long in coming that their incredulous spirits grew more 

sarcastic still, he began to talk of the approach of the day of 
the last judgment; * and for this topic, hy the aid of the poetry 


** He used to say ^My mission and the day of resurrection arc 
* ^ as far apart as my thumb from my fdl^finger.’ 
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and vigour of liis stylQ^ he obtained a greater degree of atten- 
tion, for no race were ever more carried away by beauty of 
language and grace of style than the Arabs^ He ifict, how- 
ever, with no open persecution till he openly attacked the 

idols of the Caaba. And when ho began to do this the 
governing class of Mecca, the ' Mala! aUfirst reasoned with , 
him ill a senous and considerate manner as to the impro- 
priety of his conduct; but w'hen they found his pertinacity 
was invincible, and perhaps somewhat ashamed themselves of 
the heterogeneous population of the Caaba, they were ^villing , 
to make a bargain. At first they offered that in alternate 

years he should worship ^the idols, and they should give them 
up, and be decided by the most prosperous result. At last 
they offered as a compromise, to let all the rest of the i<h)ls 
go if lie would retain Lat, Ozza, arftl Manah. Without the 
aid of these divinities the Meccans hardly considered existence 

possible. • 

For these were the favourite deities of the siiiTouiiding 

tribes, wlio might at any time place Mecca in a state block- 
ade, put an end to the caravan trade, ruin its fairs, and stop 
its pilgrimages and revenues. The wild Kinana races, that 
swarmed between Mecca and the Red Sea, of which thc*tribcf 
of the Coreish was^ itself a member, were adorers of Ozza, an 
idol which was in reality a trefe at Nackla. Various tribes of 
Yemenite origin to the souili-cast of Mecca adored IVIanali, 
which was a rock, and Lat was the idol of the people of Tayif, 
the nearest and most important town near Mecca. Lat, 
Ozza. and Manah were ti-cated with indignity, retaliation 
would evidently be made U]>on the block stone of the Caaba. 

Mahomet himself at last yielded to the force of this line of 

argument, and consented to allow Iiat,«and Ozza, and Manah. 
to have representatives in the Caaba ; and, moreover, he 
agreed to have an inspiration which should say a good word for 
these popular divinities. Accordingly, on one of the days of 
his public j>rcaching, he inserted 'these words in a readiiig of 
the Ck)ran : ‘ Liat, Ozza, and Manah, arc illustrious ( Gkaranyli) 

^ intercessors.’ At these words, the Coreish cried out m a 
body in applause; and when at the conclusion he called all 
his hearers to prostrate themselves at the name of Allah, they 
all di^o with extreme enthusiasm ; one fat and aged devotee, 
unabl *0 kneel with thc»rest, in his desire to show his pei*fect 
acquiescence, took up dust in his hand from the ground and 
placed it on his forehead.* Cither from the remonstrances, how- 
ever, of his friends and advisers, or stung by the contemptuous * 
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expressions of his enemies^ or from unassisted repentance, or 
because he saw this concession would ruin his whole career as 
Prophet,^Ma}iomet soon withdrew these words; and shortly after 
in the pulpit dcolared that the passa^^e had been whispered to 

him by Satan, whose voice he had mistaken for Gabriers, and 
^said ^at he utter^ repudiated Lat^ and Ozza, and Manah, 
thenceforth and for ever. This made matters with the Corcisli 
far worse than before; and it would have fared ill with Mahomet 
had he not been under the protection of his uncle, Abou Talib. 
^ Abou Talib was a poor man, but he rejoiced in the strength of 
eight strong sons, all in fighting condition ; and the possession 

of SO much combative power entitled.him there and then, as it 
^ould now In the western, settlements of America, to much re- 
spect. Abou Talib, although he lived and died a heathen, was 
not only inclined to protect his nephew, as he had done from 
childhood, but he was boi^nd to do so by *the custom of his 
tribe. In a lawless state of society like ‘Arabia, to grant 
protection to those who sought it was, with hospitality, one of 

the chi^f duties of man. K& soon as any one confessed his 
weakness, so far as to claim protection of another, the latter was 
bound to defend him at the cost of his own life, and of that of 
•the Mves’of his family ; another corollary to this rule was, that 
it was considered disgraceful to a family for any member of it 
to have to seek for protection out of th^ family. Consequently, 
if a member of any. family felt himself oppressed by bis own 

kinsfolk, he had generally only to threaten to seek for pro- 
tection elsewhere, in order to secure good treatment. 

When the Coreish found that Mahomet was intractable in 
the matter of Lat, Ozza, and Manah, they came to Abou 

Talib in !<deputation, and asked him courteously either to 

make his nephew desie^ from throwing contempt on the ways 
bf their ancestors, or to withdraw his protection from him. 

To which Abou Talib replied, ^ I ^believe in him just as 
^ little as you do ; but I have no power to make him leave off.’ 
Seeing how troublesome the Prophet was likely to be, one 
of the members mosj- in repute in the Coreish, Otba £bn 

Kebia, came courteously up to Mahomet as he was mttilng in 

the court of the Caaba in the presence of other members of 
tlie Coreish, and said, • Son of my friend, you are a man distin- 

* guished for your talents and your truth. Although jmu are 
^ stirring up discord in your country a;nd division amoi^ fami- 
' lies ; although you insult oiir gods, and accuse our ancestors 

* and sages of impiety and folly, we ^ish to deal gently with 

■ ‘ you. Listen to the propositiouB which I have to make to 
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^ you, and reflect if you cannot accept some of them.’ ‘ Speak,’ 
said Mahomet, * I listen.’ ‘ Son of my friend,’ said Otba ; ‘ if 
^ your aim be wealth, we will all put our pui^s toffeflier, and 
' make you rich ; if you would have honour, we will elect you 

‘ chief; or if the spirit who attaches kself to you still perse- 
^ cut(is you, able physicians shall be sent f«r, and we will pay , 
^ them to cure you? To which Mahomet replied that he 

wanted none of these things, but tliat he*was the chosen pro- 
phet of Allah. ^ Well then,’ said the Coreishites, coming round 
him, ‘ since you do not accept our proposals, and you pretend , 
‘ to have a mission from Allah, give us some proof that such is 

^ the case. Our valley is narrow and barren, ask God to 
‘ make it wider — that be thrust back tlie two chains of mount 
‘ tains whicli close it up — that he make rivers flow here equal 
‘ to the rivers of Syria and Irak — or*that some of our ances- 
‘ tors, with Cossai'araong them, shall revive to recognise you 
^ as a prophet, then we will do so too.’ Mahomet said that 
(xod had not entrusted him with any such power, but only to 

preach the law. ^ At least,’ continued the Corcishitet^ ‘ de- 
‘ maud of thy Lord that some one of his angels shall come and 
‘ bear witness to your truth, and order us to place belief in 
- you ; or ask him to dispense you from being obligeJl to'teeek"’ 

‘ your daily bread Jike the least of us.’ ‘ No,’ said Mahomet, 

‘ r will make no such rfequest^ my duty is only to preacli !’ — 

* Well then, let thy Lord cause the heavens to fall uj)oii us, as 

* thou sayest he can ; but we will not believe thee.’. 

In fact the only ruse which Mahomet practised in order to 
convince people he was a prophet was a very simple, not to say 
clumsy device, for it was open to easy detection, and the use 

of such practices is sufficient proof that imposture lad begun 

to mix itself up largely with his felig\ous enthusiasm. He 
gave out accounts, from the histories of former prophets, as 

having been received by inspiratioi, when he* was in fact 
prompted by the Hanyf or Jew Christian, Baliyra^ who r^ 
mained behind the scenes, and then called upon cither his 
mentor or some one else to state if it was^ot true. Miihomet’s 

argument was how could an ignorant Arab know such minute 
events of past times except hy Inspiration — and tliese accouitts 
of mine, are they not in good Arabic, while the original stories 

are in jBebrew or Aramaic? Such arguments, however, made 
little progress, and, moreover, tlierc is reason to believe that 
he was convicted before tlic most acute members of the Co- 
reish of having confounded the books of the Hanyfs, which 

were recent forgeries, with the Bible of the Jews; and he 
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incurred increased contempt in consejjuencc. Kevertlieless 
the number of his discijdes increased in spite of persecution, 
which niw begap in earnest. Slaves at first formed the greater 
proportion of converts, and as these, from their defenceless 

condition, were more subject to persecution than the rest, the 
, wealthy man of the new religion, Aboubekr, purchased their 
manumission. Persecution soon grew so severe that a portion 

of the disciples made a tcmiiora^ emigration into Abyssinia. 
Slaves were at this time taken and placed naked on the scorching 
^ sand at midday, others were prevented from obtaining water 
during the raging heat. The free men of the new religion were 

subject to every public insult. Boys, were encouraged to follow 
.Mahomet and torment him as he walked abroad — they pelted 
him with stones till his feet bled, and passers-by spat in his 

face. Sometimes they ‘seized him by the tliroiit till he was 
nearly strangled, and dirt and filth were heaped at his door, 
which he was obliged to remove himself. It cannot be won- 
dered, indeed, that all Meccans wlio did not believe in the 

Proplv*t should have little friendly feeling towards him, since 
his favourite argument to persuade men to his belief was that 
all worshippers of idols, including liis own ancestors, were in 
•hell? an 'argument which Abou Djahl, his most malignant per- 
secutor in Mecca, turned against him to fleprive him of the 
]irotection of his uncle Abou Ldhab. *After the death of Abou 
Talib, Abou Liahab came to Mahomet and told him to have 

no fear, he would now take njiGn him his jirotection, and take 
the place of Abou Talib. Whereupon Abou Djalil went about 
crying, ^ Abou Labab is become a Sabian ’ (the name they gave 
the disciples of Mahomet). As this, however, had no eflect, 
Jie went to Abou Lahab and said, * How can you protect a 
^ man who says your. father is in* hell?’ Upon which Abou 
X«ahab went to Mahomet and said, ^ Where is my fathei* ? ’ to 

which Mahoftiet replied, bvasively, * "^^th his people.’ Abou 
Lahab went away contented, but returned again at the sug- 
gestion of Abou Djabl, and said, ‘ Where are iny father’s 
^ people ? ’ Mahomet f^uswered, ‘ In hell.’ Then Abou Lahab 
said, ^ Xow, Mahomet, I will never cease to be thy enemy.’ 

And this he became in futftre,* following Mahomet about 
and calling upon the people* and pilgrims as he jireachcd not 

to be seduced by his follies. Aboubekr at this time was 
Mahomet’s chief support, and Aboubekr recited the Coran 
publicly in front of his own house day by day, and visited 
Mahomet in his own house twice daily. 

But now lie members of the Cbreish made a league against 
the Haschimites, Mahomet’s branch of the Cossai family. In this 
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league the Ommeyades^ with Abou Sophyan for their head, 
bound themselves not to intermany with the Haschimites, not to 
trade with them, and not to permit them to joiy their cSravaus, 
'which, as the Haschiinitcs were not strong enough to form cara> 

vans of their onm, and there was no othw source of income open 
to them, was equivalent to placing them in « state of siege, in 
wliich condition they remained for three years, the Haschimites, 
to avoid further persecution, betaking themselves to the IShcb, 
or quarter of Abou Taleb, and there shutting themselves up, 
snhjcct to every privation. At length, however, their moans of 
hunger and the lamentations of their women and cliildren 

wrought the Coreishites to pity, and the persecution of the 
Haschimites was rclaxe<L Mahomet, however, was still so hardly . 
used that he fled to Tayif and tried to obtain a hearing thcra. 
lie was, however, treated with contumely and scorn, and driven 
out of the town amid a shower of stopes, and departed w'ith his 
legs streaming witK blood. • 

Amid all these persecutions he had received the adhesion of 

one Strong s])irit, who was indeed ilie virtual founder of .felam ; 
for it may be said that the name of Mahomet would not now 
be licard of had it not been for the vehement energy whicli 
Omar, a young man -of twenty-six, threw into the crCed, ' 
and the watchfulness and unhesitating decision Avitli which he 
iiiaintaincd its integrity to his *deatJi. Like St. Paul, he too 
previous to his conversion had been known only as a violent 
persecutor of the new creed. For tradition says that on one 
occasion, in tlie height of Ins wrath against the Prophet, when 
lie had already resolved, sabre in hand, to kill him, he was 
overcome by tlu^ beauty of a passage of the Coran, which was 

read to him by some members of his familj'. Henceforth Omar, 

in company with Aboubekr,»kciJt waftili*(jver Mahomet like 
c'liild. Aboiibekr was the calm prudent man of business, tlie 
<;ool head of the new sect, while the fiery Omar, \vhose whole 
body was full of irresistible energy, whose left arni was as 
strong as his right, provided all the vigour and decision. His 
impassioned straightforward course of action saved the Prophet 

from many a weakness and many ignominious concessions. 
JSfor did he confine his attctitiun to public matters. For ih 
later time, when a revolt took plaec in the Prophet’s Harccm, 
he would break in among the affrighted women stick in hand 
and reduce them to order,and submission. 

Ten long years, however, thus passed while Mahomet and 
his disciples were undergbiiig tlie terrible ordeal of persccu- 

tion. Khadidja died; W*death was speedily followed by 
that of Abou Taleb, and Mahomet's life was no longer safe. 
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Assassination had frequently been proposed to Abou Taleb as 
the simplest way of settling the difficuily, but he had alwajfs 
replied,' You by the Holy Temple, if you say that we will 
‘ allow the blood of Mahomet to be sliccl without fighting 

‘ Tilth the bow and lanoe.’ After Mahomet had told liis other 
^ uncle Abou Lahab that his father was in hell, he had nothing 
but jicrsccution to look for in that quarter, and things for him 

appeared to be at *their very darkest, wlien an unhoj)ed-for 
asylum for the new creed was offered by another and a 
. fairer city, which wa,s destined to be and to ])ay the penalty 
for being tlic foster-city of Islam and tlic Hcfcnder of* the 

Prophet. 

* About a mile and a half from Mecca, on an eminence on 
tbe ro 2 ul to Mina, stands a pmall mosque, erected in celebration 
of an event which has Iftid no small influence on the liistory ol‘ 
mankind, and through which Mahomet’s teaching was eman- 
cipated from the confinement and persecution of Mecca, aiul 
took its place among the great religions of the world. On 

the dgijT when the pilgrims flocked to the valley of to 
throw the customary stones there, at a turning of the 
hill bclpTV' the present mosque, called Ahaha (as being n 
•corner),* Mahomet came suddenly upon a trooj) of six jiil- 
griras. ‘Of what tribe are you?’ said ^ahomet. ‘Of the 
‘ tribe of the Kbazradjs.’ ^ T)i6n yon’ are allies of the Jews ? ’ 
^ Yes.' ‘ 7bon let us sit domi and talk.’ To be oj>pressc<l by 

the Maadites was a recommendation to a Yemenite, even on 
behalf of a Maadite. Consequently tlic Kliazradjs, who wore 
Yemenites, listened* witli interest to Mahomet’s exposition of 
liis creed ^aud to his exhortations, w*hich they were more capa- 
.Ue of comprehending and taking to heart than the Meccans, 
^from their peculiar pgaitidn at IVIcdina. 

Medina, or the city called Yathrib bef’ore the time of JNla- 

liomet, and known to Ptolemy as Jjthryppa, is situated in a 
hollow among the hills, one of the few sporadic fertile oases 
which dot — at immense distances a})art — the sandy stony soil 
of Arabia — situated jn the skirts of the bare volcanic region 

of Harra, and twelve days’ camel-journey from Mecca. Its 

inhabitants have* from time hmircmorial been agriculturists, 
and cultivation is probably Jierc almost as old as the huninn 

race. The sj)ot is famed for its sweet waters, for tlic size and 
flavour of its dates and tlic smallness of their stones. Ai’ab 
tradition deeJarcs the earliest inhabitants of Medina to have 
been ‘ Amalika^ Ainalekites, the des6endants of Ksau. They 

possessed at one time the whole ^f the northern pari of the 
peninsula of Arabia, extending some way out of Syria, and 
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bordering on Egypt in their possession of Fetra. Cliaibhar 
was the strongest capital city of this paH of Arabia, «gid in its 
neighbourhood Job appears to have lived .This j)osition of 
ilie Amalokitcs accords with Scripture, wliich always places 

that warrior race in tlie south. The sapremacy of the country 
passed into the hands of the Jews, who began to settle there 
after the successful cani])aign of Saul and David, when ^ Saul 
‘ smote the Amalckitcs from Havilah untb Shur which is over 
^ against Egypt.’ The Amalekites were, probably, absorbed by 

the more powerful nationality of their conquerors. The .1 ews < 
vciualiLcd there in great numbers even after the cruel ] per- 
secutions* of Mahomet, until in accordance with his policy 
that the Arabian peninsula should be inhabited by none but* 
his own followers, Omar in his caliphate drove the whole t>f 
tJieni over the borders into {Syria. 

Three Jewish tribes, the Benou Kainoka, the Bonou Nadhyr, 
and the Bciiou Coraitza, •though always involved in discord 
and warfare, shared Medina between them until the Irihcs 

of the Awzs and the Kliazradjs appeared upon the sftene in 
tlie fouitli century, and after wandering about the country 
for some time in a starving condition, by treachery ;wd mas-, 
sucre overcame the Jews, and assumed the supremacy in 
Medina, then callejl Yathrib.* The tribes of the Awzs and 
Kl'uizradjs were themselves n&ted throughout all Arabia for 
the invctcraUj and sanguinary character of their wars with 

each other, and had been for the forty years immediately 
])Toeoding Maliomct’s mission in a constant state of war- 
fare. The Iicnuu Kainoka, Xadliyr and' Coraitza, far from 
taking advantage of this slate of tilings to unite against 

tlieir invaders, were themselves divided by so many sangui-* 

nary feuds and mcniones of ancient* h&^rcd, that they ranged* 
themselves in thtj o]>positc ranks of the hostile Yemenite 

tribes, a short-sighted policy which ended in their destruction. 
Tliesc Yemenite Arabs and idolaters were thus living among 
a race of Jews jiossessing the majestic records of the Hebrew 
jieoplc, proud of their superiority as tha chosen race and as 


* Dr. Sprengcr thinks tlio AWzs And the Khazradjs came to Medina 
in the fourth, M. Caussin de Perceval in the second century. Their 
immigration took place probably about the same time that the 
Yemenite Elioza tribe settled at Mecca. Arabia was evidently 

plunged into great disorder at various epochs by the failure of the 
commercial wealth which had maintained the immense populations 

of Yemen and Petra, as well a| by the decline of the caravan trade 
which cast thousands of Arabs adnft without resources and without 

occupation. 
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worshippers of the one true God, and in all probability quite 
as enlightened as the wealtliy communities of Jews settled at 
Damascus or Aleppo at the present day, where the rich dis- 
plily and decorations of their houses form an object of curiosity 

to the traveller. The Arabs of Medina, nevertheless, lived in 
» close communion with their J eirisli townsmen. Prosely tism 
was not uncommon, and intermarriages took place between the 
Jews and their outside Semitic brethren as they did in the 

days of Euth. But the Yemenite Arabs had their pride con- 

* stantly humiliated not only by the claims of the J cws to supe- 
riority as the chosen people of the one true Ciod, of ‘nvhoni 

Mahomet now spoke to them ; but in dispute ivith their 
J^cwish townsmen, the latter would constantly triumph over 
tlfacm, with a threat of their approaching Messiah, saying, 

* V\’ait till our Messiah appear and he wiU strike you dead.'' 

Tlicrefore, when Mahomet began to preach to them the 

* Allah ia'- Allah i they not only were inclined to believe in liini 
on acxjoimt of having often heard the same doctinuc before ; but 

they cgciceived the notion that this must be the Messiah the 
Jews sj)oke of, and they detennined to be beforehand with their 
Jewish .allies in securing his favour. They listened then 
*eagerly to tlic words of M^oinet, agreed to spread his docti-inc 
among theii* townspeople, and with sensiblq^ reflection on their 
own long and sanguinary hostilities, said, * There has been 
' more disunion among our tribes than among any other, and 

‘ if you can unite us you must be the greatest man oneartli.’ 

In the following year more Khazradjs came to Mecca to the 
pilgrimage, accompanied by the original six. They swore at a 
midnight Tiiccting at tlic hill of Akaba, to receive and rciiiain 

faithful to the doctrine of Mahomet, and asked for a disci] Jc who 

/hould instruct thcms^lveS and their fellow-citizens in the faith. 
The next year a greater number of pilgrims from Medina 
held with M^omet another midnigh^ meeting at the same hill 
of Akab^ and amid great enthusiasm, swore to adopt and main- 
tain his faith, to receive him in their city, and to defend liis 
life and docti'ine witl^ tlic utmost sacrifice of life and property. 

The first of these midnight oaths at Akaba is called the woman's 

o&ih, and the second tlie man^, btscause fighting was under- 
taken by the second and not by the first, and it is most j^ro- 
bable that during the course of the year that intervened be- 
tween the two oaths Mahomet had resolved on that change of 
])olicy with respect to Ids doctrine which signalised his flight 
Mecca. The Meccans had full information of the pro- 

cee^gs at the 8ec<Hid midnight mieting at ihe Akaba, as their 
spies were present. They were furious at the notion of their 
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perscciitod tribesman finding protection in hostile elans, -vYhom 

they hated the more as being in close amity with Jews, and 

they feared that he might find means to exaej; retribiAion 
past siificrings by th(i ruin of tlieir commerce, and fhe degA 

dation of the holy city. It is even said that they determined in 
public council, under the presidency of AboiuSophyan the Om- 
meyade chief, in the very hall of Cossai, to have him assassinatedt 
Meanwhile Maliornct with his followers was making daily pre- 
parations to escape to Medina. One by one they got away, 
till no jMoslctns Avere left in Mecca but Mahomet, Abubekr and 
Ali. h'or four months a camel had been waiting in readiness 

for the flight of the Prophet. At last he escaped, on the very 
night, as it is said, that they had resolved to assassinate him, 
and after the famous sojourn for three days in a cave to bafil« 
j)iirsuit, reached Medina Avith Abubekr, in sixteen days after his 
esca])c from Mecca# 

Tiie Moslems haVo been •guided by a true instinct in dating 
their religion from the Hijra^ the ilighf to Medina, for the 

religion of Mahomet changed its complexion completely in 
changing its abode. The dilfercnt character of the tAvo oaths 
Avliich ho tendered to the deputies of Medina, on the, hill of 
Akaba, indicates that this ideas of the policy necessary ^to 

establish his prophetic ascendency had undergone an entire 

change in the interim; and wiien avc consider both human 
nature at large and his OAvn special idiosyncrasy, does it seem 
jx>ssiblc that it could be otherwise? After ten years of in- 
cessant persecution, ignominy, contempt, degradation, and 
dcfilciiieiit, aller being sliut up with sceptics, scoffers, and tor- 
iiiciitiirs, amid the bui’ning hovels of Mecca, an offer was made 

to him of assistance and protection in the most cultivated and 
civilised town of Arabia ; atpl it Avas* ntvt, possible but that a 
mail of his great political genius and perspicacity should 
at once sec the immense ncAv horizon thus latd open to 
the prospects of his ambition. To escape from the ipidst of 
his fiendish enemies, harass tliciiF caravans by Bedouin 
razzias^ unite the wild tribes of the desei;^ with the friendly 

tribes of Medina, and come back to impose his creed on tljp 
scofiing and sceptical guardians of the holy temjde, must have* 
been liis dream day and night, from, the moment that overtures 
Avere made to hjm by the Khazradjs, and such a result the 
Meccans themselves appr^ended. 

From that date Islam oecame another creed. Before the 
Hijra^ Tahsa — patience, resignation to the Avrongs inflicted 

by man in submission to Gtod, was the cardinal virtue of 
Mahomet’s religious morality. After the Hijray the merit of 

von. eXXIV. NO. CCLIII. , i> 
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fighting for it with the sword surpassed all other merit what- 
soever. The sword henceforward was the key both of heaven 
%Bd heU and % drop of blood shed in the cause of God was to 
W of more avail than two months’ fasting and prayer : to tlie 

slain in battle ail sins* were immediately forgiven, and the 
wretch whose life bad been sullied by every crime and iniquity 
was at once wafted up to Paradise, and tiierc enjoyed in the 
arms of dark-eyed kouris an eternal round of sensual felicity. 

The authority which Mahomet enjoyed in Medina was un- 
bounded ; from a poor persecuted wretch stoned, jeered at by 
hoys, and spat upon by men, lie became at one leap tlie iiTe- 

sponsible head of a theocratic government. His first measures 
. were taken with great wisdom. It cannot be denied that how- 
ever much a critical examination of his career may lessen his 
character for sincerityv tlie estimate of his ability as a crai’ty 

politicip must be increased by it. For example, on his 
entry into Medina, it was a difficult matter to decide at 
whose house he shoiild first alight ; he could not name anj" 

one individual among so many aspirants of equal rank without 
wounding many susceptibilities. Mahomet, avoided the dif- 
ficulty by telling them to let his camel find her own \vay 
thftmgh the streets, that she had the cvmmand of Go<l to stay 

at whatever house might please them best. This, though a 
trifling example, manifests sufficiently the subtlety of poli«*y 
which he had ever at command for Uie solution of every dif- 
ficulty. The angel Gabriel was the deus ex machind, who settled 
every doubt and every dispute. Thus if the question were asked 
whether or no a plundering expedition should be undertaken — 
in what way the booty was to be divided — whether a wln.»lc tribe 

was to be put to death— what prayer and ceremonies should be 
used in Moslem wor^ip^whethcar or no he should add a new 
wife to liis bevy — either the angel G^abriel was close at hand with 
a verse or t?Wo of the Coran, or he was able to get up an inspi- 
ration aj; a moment’s notice ; and not only could he thus improvise 
fresh inspirations, but he *could make amendments in the old 
in the same manner.^ Thus, on one occasion, after he had pro- 

i||ulgated a verse of the Coran denouncing , future punishment 
Against those who remained fit home and kept away from the 
fleld of battle, some of the Moslems brought him a blind old 
man, and asked him if it w^ere just that such^should suffer the 

punighment. ‘ Insert,’ he said, tnnjjng to Zeid, his secretary, 

‘ except such as suflTer from infirmity.’ 

His first care on arriving at Medina was to settle the rites 

of the new creed; he built a humble mosque of burnt tiles 
with a roof of palm leaves which leaned over and formed a 
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verandah supported by palin-ti*ee trunks; round a court on 
one side of the mosque, habitations were erected for hii^thlrtoen 
wives as they arrived one after the other; he«chang^ his wife 
every day, and lived for the day in the habitation of the wife 

thus honoured. Hangings in these huts took the place of 
doors ; their roofs might be touched with the hand ; and tinder 
their vorandalis and that of the mosque slept about thirty or 
forty fugitives from Mecca, who had no robf to their heads, and 
were called the companions of the Prophet. These men were 
styled the Ahl-el-stoffa^ the people of the bench, and as they 
liveil much with Mahomet, eating and drinking with him and at 

his expense, they became the sources of innumerable traditions 
respecting his habits and manner of life. For the Mohadjir^ as • 
ihe fugitives from Mecca were called, arrived for the most paJPt 
at Medina in an utterly destitute condition; some thirty or 
forty of them wefe seen for a longitime walking about desti- 
tute. of all clothes but mere rags held together by thorns. 
Aycslia said that at. this time the Pro]ihct and his waives suf- 
fered much from want of sufficient food Once he wab three 
(lays ’without tasting bread. The An-wr, however, or the 
^ Defenders as the people of Medina were called, extcii^ed. 
towards the followers of Mahomet the utmost hospitality; and 
on(‘ of the first car^s of tlie prophet was to draw up a regular 
treaty in wdiich the mutual diitfes of Anear and Mohadjir were 
defined, and the inner constitution of Medina set forth in a 

■icrics of provisions which evinced no mean capacity as a law- 

r- , 

itliing, indeed, could exceed the singleness of heart and 
(U*vt)tioii with which the people of Medina gave tlvjmsclves 

aiul their destiny into the hands of the Prophet; the Amar • 

wore, under the guidance of Mahomet,* the true founders of * 
T<4lam. and they at least wore sincere believers; yet such is the 
astonishing irony of destiny, that all the gathering evils, all 
tlie accumulating penalties of imposture and infidelity com- 
prised in the Mahometan religion, were destined in less tlian 
sixty years from the Hijra to descend in one fell sw'oop on 

the very foster-city of Islam, and almost to blot it from 
the face of the earth. AfteS- tUe disastrous battle of Harra* 
in which the army of the infidel -and voluptuous Yezid, the 

Calijdi of Damascus, commanded by the cruel and one-eyed 
Moslim, a man not only «ot a Moslem, but a believer in the 
worst superstitions of prc-Mohammedan Bedouin heathenism, 
overthrew the army of Medina, slaughtered the sacred band 

of the aged companions of fhe Projmet, and left not alive a 

single representative of the irictorB of Badr, the foster-city of 
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Islam was given up to sack. The Sjriitii victors stabled their 
horses in the holy mosque itself, built by the hands of Ma- 
homet, and fastaied their halters in the very tomb and pulpit, 
of the Prophet. The lueu of the town who refused to swear 

submission to the infidel Yezid were eitlier slaughtered or 
branded with hot ‘irons ; the children wore massacred or sold 
into bondage ; the woirien violated, and the jirogcny of that 
horrible night are remembered in Arab history as the * children 
^ of Harra.’ The Ansar never recovered from that fatal day ; 
tlicir town remained for some time abandoned to dogs, their 
fields to the wild beasts ; for tlic majority of the inhabitants 

sought a new country and a new fate in the anny ol‘ Africa, 
* and many of them had illustrious descendants among the !Moors 
of Spain, for nearly all jthat remained of the ^ defenders of the 

‘ Prophet ’ crossed witli Mousa over the Straits of Gibraltar. 
When a traveller of the thirteenth century, pn passing throng) i 
Medina, demanded if any of the de*scendants of the celcbrate<l 
Ansar were still to be found in Medina, he was shown ono 

decref^id old man and one old woman. Such was the recom- 
pense which the hospitality of the people of Medina was destined 
to jfccen'c. 

After six months’ repose, occupied ifl making political and 
religious ordinances, Mahomet proceededeto make open war 
upon his native city by attackmg its caravans. Tins reasons 
of this j)olicy were all-powerful — ^the desire of avenging Ids 

own injuries, of securing booty for the maintenance of his 
indigent comjianions in exile, and, above all, of keeping tlio 
spirit of the young religion in constant activity. Medina did 
not lie im the direct line of march of the caravans from Mecca 
’ to Syria, but a three d^ys’ journey from Medina was ncccs- 
» sary to cut across* their track.* After some unsuccessful 
attempts, length several caravans were plundered ; and one 

rich column of a thousand camels, led by Abou Sophyan, (»n 
its return from Syria, raji a similar risk, when the Mec(*aus 
marched with an army of about one thousand men to its su}i- 
])ort. Mahomet mtt them with only 324 combatants. The 

^Ansar and the Mohadjir fought desperately. Mahomet had 

a cataleptic attack in the tfeld,*but recovered, and threw a 
handful of dust at the eitemy; tliis, and his assurance that 

three thousand angels were fighting on the side of the Moslem, 
wrought such marvels that they utterly routed the Coreishltes, 
and Mahomet had the satisfaction of being presented "vrith the 
severed head of his lifelong and bitterest enemy, Abou Djahl. 

He exclaimed the present was d&rer to him than the choicest 
camel in Arabia, fell on his knees, and thanked God for his 
marcics. * 
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This was Mahomet"^ first victory ; and just as it is clear that 

the certainty of matenal aid from Medina changed the whole 
character of his system of religious ethics, so^tms first victojy 
t>f* liadr inaugurated a now period of sanguinary artd ruthless 

])olicy. Hitherto his hands had beou soiled with no man’s 
blocnl, but he scrujJed not henceforward jto shed it on any 
occasion when he could safely do so for the furtherance either 
of his ambition or revenge. Immediately af‘tcr Badr, he sig- 
nalised this change of policy by two cold-blooded murders, the 
one on a woman, and the other on an old man, against neither 
tif whom had he any other ground of complaint than that thej' 

had attacked him in satirical verses. Tlie woman’s name was 
Asma. She was, it appears, a poetess. ^ Who will rid me of ^ 
‘ tliis woman?* he inquired among his disciples; and he 
iiccu.stomcd henceforward to make a similar inquiry whenever 

he wanted to be rid of an enemy. ^ A blind man of her tribe 
made the offer ; he slunk to her house at dead of night, where, 
with the security of the Arabs, she w*ia sleeping with nnholted 

doors ; she was lying in slumber with her children. Tljc blind 
man groped with his hand and found a babe lying across her 
iu'cast ; he removed the child and stabbed the mother as she 
slcjit, SC) that the sword pierced through her back boile. o^Tho 

murderer joined tl^e Prophet at the mosque for morning prayer 
at daybreak ; he told him what lie had done, and on his ex- 
]>ressing some anxiety lost her kindred should attempt to 
revenge tlie murder, the Prophet replied, ^ Two goats will not 
‘ butt together about her.’ Turning to the congregation, he 
said, ‘ Behold a mini who has served God and his Prophet 
‘ well.’ The murder of the old man was equally cruel. Ho 

was a Jew, and against the Jews ]Mahomet nursed rf feeling ot‘ 
spite and revenge which knew no rest till he had compassed 
the destruction of the whole race iu Northern Arabia. HiS 
treatment of the Jews became henceforward one of the most 
characteristic features ot his policy. 

Alahoniet, in liis pretensions ks Prophet, could not but 
regard the .Tews as a highly-favoiircq race, since God had 

himself raised a long line of prophets from among them ; nor 
could he avoid respecting* them as the only people in lihe 
peninsula w’ho possessed a literature. It is clear from the 
(chapters of the Coran composed at Medina, that their presence 
in that city exercised salutary restraint on his inspirations. 
He no longer ventured to give out long inytho-bibHcal narra- 
tives as inspirations, whtn the * people of the book ’ were there 

ready to confront him and convict him of imposture. Never- 
ilieless he was bent on obtaluing their recognition, and tho 
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J ewB were, on tlicir side, ready to reco^ise him as a prophet 
for the heathen. But Mahomet was not satisfied with this ; he 
felt as Ihng as Ijiere was a people dwelling side by side with 
his disciplds, possessing superior knowledge and an older reve- 
lation embodied in wntings whose authenticity none had even 
dared to place in doubt, his own religion could never stand on 
secure ground ; and he determined to secure their adherence 
or to annihilate them. Of his wish to conciliate them no 
Mgher proof is conceivable than his adoptmg Jerusalem as the 
, Kebla for prayer for the first fifteen months of the Hijra. To 
his claini to be considered as a prophet for the Jews, and his 

clumsy proofs of his mission, the learned rabbis of the Je^vish 
.tribes, one of which still claimed to be descended from Aaron 
himself, listened with sniiercilious contempt ; and slights of this 
nature the Prophet was Utterly unable to forgive or to forget. 
Unfortunately for the Je>\ts, the divisions of their tribes and 
their mutual jealousies were so great, that they did not permit 
them to unite in self-defence ; consc<iuently tlie Proi>het was 

enable^ to destroy their tribes one after another without 
opj)osition. 

Immediately after Badr he commen(‘ed with the Benou 
fCahioka* wh<», unlike the other Jews in the peninsula, did not 
devote themselves to agriculture, hut werej^dexterous workers 
in gold and silver. Sununoned to suirender at discretion, they 
shut tliernselves up in the quadrangular fortified houses in 

w'Wch the Jew^s lived within and without the city, and there 
they stood a siege of fifteen days, at the end of which time 
tliey were compelled to give themselves up. The lives of 
tlie men, 700 in number, for sonic time trembled in the balance 
gf life and death ; and they were only saved from destruction 
W the energy of Abdjdhdf ebn Obay, the noblest Khazradj in 
Medina — a man who ivould have held the supreme authonty 
in the city had it not been for the arrival of Mahomet, and who 
passed as the chief of the celebrated party of the Mounaficon, 
stigmatised in the Coran as the party of the Hypocrites, and 
who were in fact mer<^ conventional believers. Abdallah had 

contracted a strict alliance with the Benou Kainoka^ and in 

recent battle tliey had fought bra'^ly on his side against the 
Awzs. While the Projihet was gloomily meditating the 
slaughter of the Kainoka, Abdallah came and asked for mercy 
to be shown to his allies ; but Mahompt turned away in sullen 
silence, upon which Abdallah seized him by the cuirass under 
ihe throat and forced him to listen to him, saying, ^ By heaven ! 

shall never be said that I tafnely allowed the men who 
* £}nght for me at Boach to be murdered.’ Overcome by his 
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energy, Mahomet gloopiily ordered the lives of the tril>e to be 
spared, but adding as be tamed away, ‘ God curse him and 
^ them too ! ’ and confiscatixig all ^eir property, |ic dismii^ed them 
iiitti perpetual exile. • 

He now gave his followers permiswon to slay a Jew wher- 
ever they met one; and not long afterveards he proceeded 
to the extirpation of the second tribe, the Nadhyrites. His 
pretext for attacking the Nadliy rites* was that it had 
been revealed to him lhat they meant to assassinate him! 
Their brave and energetic defence secured them, however? 
terms more favourable than those of the Honou Hainoka; 

and they departed with all their arms and property, leaving 
the city behind them for ever, going forth from the gates de-^ 
hantly to the music of pipes and timbrels, and taking the road Jo 
Syria, where they settled. And now the unhappy Coraitza 
were left alone to 'bear the whole weight of his jealous revenge. 
The Benou Coraitea claimed to be descended from Aaron, and 
were the most powerful of the three tribes ; they had ox]x>Bed 

themselves more to his anger than the other two tribes, for they 
held communication with the Coreish while Medina was un- 
dergoing the famous siege of the ditch, in which the united 
tril)cs, under the leadership of the Coreish, made their la&.^un* 
successful attempt^ at aggressive warfare. No sooner had the 
besiegers dejiarted and tlie artny of the besieged retired from 
the ditch than the herald cried through the streets that no sol- 
dicjr should resort to midday prayer before he had betaken him- 
self to the quarter of the Coraitza. And tlie Coraitza now, like 
ite sister tnhes, was shut up in its quadrangular houses. They 
stood a siege of twenty-four days, reduc^ed to cveiy extremity 

of famine, • The unfortunate people asked in vain for permis- 
sion to follow their brcthi^n the Be«9u Nadhyr into exile. 
Mahomet refused to hoar of anything else but surrender at 

discretion pure and simple. 

Meantime the Coraitza within their fortified quarters were 
g(»iiig thitnigh all the agonies ancl useless discussions and re- 
solves of dcsj>air. They obtaincnl an interview with a cliicf of 

the Awzs, an old ally ; he visited them, but overcome by the 
desolation around him could Utter no word, only significantly 
drew his hand across his throat, as a sign oi* what they must 
expect, and departed. One desperate man then said, ‘ Let'us 
^ kill our Avives and children, and fall on onr foes, and die like 
‘ men or cut our way out.’ But no resolution could be made ; 
the men sullenly aAvaitcd their destiny, while the children 

wept and cried and the wdmen rent their hair ; the only con-, 
solation that any could find was the one which hardly ever 
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fails on such occasions — ^that it was ^c will of God. At 
length they gave themselves up ; they might all have purchased 
their li^es at oijce with apostasy ; three or four only did so. 
The Awz§, however, their allies, besought that their lives 
should he spared. Mahemet asked them if they would be satis- 
fied -with the decision of one of their number; they said ‘ Yes,’ 
and he named Sad. Now Sad had been severely wounded at 

the siege, and was, as Mahomet well knew, in a state of fury 
against the Coraitza. Mahomet sent for the wounded man, and 
sat by him as he proposed to him the decision of the fate of the. 
Coraitza. Sad said first to his tribe, ‘ Will yc swear to be bound 
‘ by my decision?’ The Awzs cried ‘ Yes.’ ‘ Then,’ said Sad, 
J the men shall be executed, and their wives and children sold 
*• jLS slaves.’ Mahomet cried with savage joy, ^ It is a decision 

‘ dictated by God from* the height of the seventli heaven.’ 
The men, 600 in number, had their hands bound behind their 
backs, and were confined in one of their immense houses ; the 
women and children were confined in another ; both were j>ro- 
vided ^^dth dates for food, and passed the night in reciting 
psalms and in prayer. The next morning, Mahomet went to 
the markct-placc and oi'dcred deep graves to be made. When 

fhe^ were finished, the men were led to the brink one by one, 
with their hands tied behind their backs ;r their heads were 
hew’n off with sabres, and thej^ were thrown into the pits. 
The slaughter lasted the whole day, and was carried on by 
torchlight 

There were two notable instances, however, in the tribe of 
fortitude and contempt of their oppressors; one high-souled 

woman, the wife of a Jew, refused to outlive the death of 
her husband, and accused herself of having, endeavoured to 
destroy a Moslem eoldksr 'by throwing a millstone ‘from her 
roof on his head during the siege, demanded execution, and 

went in pride'to the place of slaughter^ Another Jew, an old 
man, had formerly saved the life of Thabit, one of Mahomet's 
favourite disciples. Thabit,' by earnest entreaty, obtained the 
life of his benefactor ; , he went and gave him the intelligence, 
which was received in silence ; and tlien the old man asked ; 
‘ What is become of the beautiful Asad ben Kad, whose face 
‘ was a mirror in which girls saw their own modesty ‘ lie is 

* dead.’ * What is become of him who was held as a prince by 

* the tribes of the city and of the desert, who nourished them 
' in peace and was their leader in war — Hoyaz of the Benou 

* Adah?’ ‘Dead.’ ‘What is become of him of the keen 
/ mind — of him before whom no ridflle remained unsolved, and 
‘ before "whose jmrsuit no tribe could hide their traces — Nab bash 
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^ of the Benou Kays?.’ ‘Dead.’ ‘Where is the standard- 
shearer of the Jews and of the host, Wahb hen^Zayd?’ 
s Dead.’ * Where is the princely head of J ewish hospitality, 

‘ the father of the orphans and of the poor, Okba ben Zayd ? ’ 

‘ Dead.’ ‘ And the two Amr, where are they, they who A\Tilked 

‘ like brothers in the light of the law?’ *i)ead.’ ‘Then, O 

* Thabit, life has no more charm for me ; I will follow them 

‘ to tlie home where they are gone before.* I pray thee by all 
‘ the influence I possess upon thee, lead me not before that 

* bloodthirsty man who has shorn off‘ the heads of the chiefs of 
‘ the Coraitza — lead me to the place ®f slaughter. I wait 

‘ with impatience till the pitcher of life is poured forth, and 
^ I am reunited with my companions.’ Mahomet was told of 
his last speech, and exclaimed, * He wiU be reunited to theiff 

‘ in hell.’ The Jew walked of himself to the pits piled 
with the yet w'ami bodies of his comrades, asking of Thabit 
only to seenre liberty for ' his wife and children ; and these 
tlie Arab received and nourished in his own house. The 

spoils of the Coraitza were great in armour, spears, ^x^ssels 
of gold and silver, carpets, clothes, camels, mules, and lands 
and slaves. These Mahomet, with the consent of tho An§pr, ^ 

divided among the nalced exiles who had preceded him from 
Mecca, reserving -for himself^ a beautiful Jewess, Rihana, 
whom he kept os concubine and as a relic of the murdered 
Coraitza. 

Thus Avas the last remnant of Jewish civilisation extin- 
guished in Medina; but the strong Jewish city of Choibhar, 
at six days’ journey from Medina, still remained rich in culti- 
vated lands and in the industrial arts of peace. After the truce 
struck with the Meccans at Hodeibaya, which caused such in- ’ 
dignation to Omar, and which lowered Mahomet's character in. 
the eyes of liis whole host, he could imagine no better way of 

recovering his position than by the overthrow of Chaibhar and 
the distribution of its wealth among his dependants. • He had 
no complaint against Chaibhar, except that some of the exiled 
Benou Nadhyr had found refuge and honourable treatment 
there. He commenced operations by having the chief of the 
place assassinated in secret.* llis successor he invited with 
fair pretences to Medina, and theu caused him with thirty of 

Ills followers to be waylaid and murdered on the road. He 
then marched against the place, and took it after a month’s 
siege. The property of tfie whole |x>pulation was confiscated, 
though their lives were spared with the exception of one man 
who was put to death because the Prophet coveted his wife. The 
revenues derived from the spoils of Chaibhar were very great — 
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the Prophet’s share of the spoil alone Arought him in 30,000 
wasks of dates yearly — a quantity sufficient to maintain 30,000 
men in the field for three months. His wives and followers 
were all provided with revenues out of the agricultural district 
of Chaibhar ; and by tlie poliiic and careful administration and 

• application of the*8i)oils thusf obtained from the destruction of 
these wealthy communities of Jews, he was enabled to seduce 
whole tribes of savage Bedouins and adventurers to his stan- 
dard, and form the army who established the ascendency of 

” his faith. 

To form a conception of the reason of the rapid expansion 
of the creed of Islam amid the Arabs and wild Bedouins 
- of the desert, it must he remembered that the religion of 
Mahomet had innumei^ble advantages for combinatiem over 
every le^e which could be brouglit to oppose it. The chief 
reason of the obscurity in which tiic Arabs, had so long lain 
hidden from the knowledge of the ‘world was its tlicn divided 

and anarchical condition. No principle, political or religious, 
existed by which any portion of the Arab tribes could be con- 
gregated together. The son of Ishmoel, from tlie very com- 
„mqpcement of liis desert life, had been little else than ‘ a wiltl 
^ man; Ids hand was against every man,' and ever}* man’s hand 
^ had been against him.’ Now^one of the leading principles of 
Islam was to hold every Moslem as a brother, to consider them- 

selves as one fraternity for defensive and offensive purj^oses. The 
jealousies and hatreds of centuries were to be abandoned in the 
profession of faith of the Prophet of God, and Yemenite and 
Maadite were bound in one holy league. Add to this that 
numberstof the weaker tribes flocked to the standard of the 

• Prophet to acquire a protection and security attainable in no 
'Other way, and tibat«the greater ]!^rtion of his follovers thus 
professed tly; religion for mere political purposes, without any 
real belief at all; and moreover, that when any member of a 
tribe, or -Si tribe in alliance with another tribe, professed his 
faith from motives of sinoOTty, they necessarily brought along 
with them crowds orheathens and infidels who cared nothing 

S hout Mahomet or his creed, but adopted it from reasons of 
anship and of ties of alliance. Besides this, since he had raised 
the standard of a freebootef, of aggressive warfare, of rapine, 
murder, and confiscation, the conquest of booty had been enor- 
mous. The division of plunder was" of monthly, weekly, and 
sometimes of daily occurrence, and flrcw to his standarcl the 
fine scent of eveiy roving Bedpuin from the banks of the 
Euphrates to the most southern shores of Hadramaut; for where 
the i>rcy was, there such eagles were certainly gathered to- 
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gethcr. The accretive •p.nd adhesive power of Islam over the 
loose communities of Arabs was thus without limits and, did not 
rest until it had absorbed into itself the whole of t|Le roving 
and settled communities of the peninsula ; and thus it was 
that the military power of Mahomet iilcreased with such as- 
tounding rapidity — commencing with the 324 infantry and two 
horsemen who won the battle of Badr, and expanding into the 
host of 114,000 infantry and cavalry whd accompanied him 
seven years later in his last pilgrimage to Mecca. 

That last great scene in Mahomet’s life is assuredly one of 
the most imposing in history. Mahomet played his part of a 

prophet well, and all he then spoke was tnuy worthy of tiie 
occasion. For indeed that day saw the solemn appearance on 
tlie theatre of the world of the Arab race as a nation ; the tribear 
of the Amalekites, the Edomites, the Midiauites, the Moabites, 
anfl all the obscure^’ clans who for some twenty-two centuries 
liad been wandering a])out*thc deserts of Arabia and Syria, 
without a histoiy, and seemingly without any possibility of 

union, Lad been united into one body in seven years 1^ the 

genius of one man. This, indeed, was Mahomet’s great work. 

As tc» the conquest of Mecca, that too was the result not of 
violence but of circumstances ; and the city fell naturally into ' 
his hands with the increase of his power. The interruption of 
their caravan trade, the defection of some of their chief allies, 
and the growing strengtli of Islam, were certainly j)Ow'^erfiil 

arguments for conversion with the merchants of Mecca. Finding 
that iJie old caravan rosul by the coast to Syria was completely 
at the incny of Malioinet, they had in vain attempted to send a 
caravan to Syria by the old east road across the plateau land of 
the Nejd, but that too was intercepted. They had been unable • 
to follow up their victory at Ohod, and ’when they retired in » 
disorder from the famous trench of Aledina at the suggestion 

of’ Abou Sophyan, it was easy to see that Mecca musl ultimately 
fall into the hands of its own fugitivq son. Year by year more 
and more ol' the Meccan chiefs gave in their adhesion to the 
design of the Prophet ; but with the exception of the terrible 
Klialed, afterwards known as the sword of God, and one or 
two others, there is no proliabflity that any of them were* 
sincere converts. If Henry IV. ccruld say nant hien une 

they felt that the guardianship and prosperity of the 
holy city was well worth a«profession of Islam. In the two ne- 
gotiations by which Mahomet acquired the sovereignty of his 
native city, the spirit of his adversaries is easily recognisable. 

By the truce of Hodeibaya’made in the vicinity of Mecca, 

they recognised him as a belligerent power, and the right of 
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himself and his followers to make the pilgrimage to the Caaba- 
But the spirit in which it was made Is evident from the words 
of Sohayl, the negotiator on the j)art of the Meccans. After 
the premninaries had been arranged, Mahomet proceeded to 
dictate the text of the treaty. ^In the name of Allah Bahman’* 
— ‘ 1 know nothing of Bahman,’ said Sohayl ; ^ write simply 
‘ ** Tn the name of Allah” ’ — ^ These are the conditions which 

‘ Mahomet the Prophet of God makes.’ ‘ If 1 believed you 
^ were the Prophet of God,’ said Sohayl, ^ I could not tight 

* against you : write in the name of Mahomet son of Abdallah.’ 
Such was the style of the truce which Mahomet concluded at 

Hodeibaya -nith the Meccans, tihe character and tenor of which 
so disgusted Omar and followers of similar sincerity and vehe- 
-mcnco, that the Prophet was obliged instantly to lead his army 

against Chaibhar, to difepel their indignation with active fighting 
and a plentiful share of l^jDoty. 

The truce of Hodeibaya, however, letl by its breach to the 
second march upon Mecca, when the city was delivered up 
evidgntly through the collusion of Abou Sophyan, the old 
hostile chief of the Ommeyades, who was now convinced that 
submisrion to Mahomet Mras the only advantageous policy. 

Wien*the Coreiah then were startled svith the appearance of 
the ten thousand fires in Mahomet’s camp, as they lialted for 
the night on the hills above M'fecca, Abou Sophyan slunk over 
to the enemy and made arrangements for delivering up the 
city.f ^Dost believe there is but one God?’ said Mahomet 
on their meeting. * This I believe,’ said Abou Sopbyan. ‘ Dost 

* believe that I am his prophet?* * Excuse me,’ said Abou 

Sophyan; ‘ on this point I have still a few doubts.’ And the 
, next day, when the chief of the Ommeyades saw the Propliet s 

^ troops defiling past Jiku fn state with their banners, and beheld 
the famous body-guard of Mahomet, he sjiid to Ali, ‘ Truly my 

^ uncle hastoadelbr liimself a fine kingdom.’ ‘ He is a pro- 

* phet,’ said Ali, ^ and a prophet is greater than a king.’ * Yes, 
^ no doubt,’ sarcastically replied Abou Sophyan. 

When Mahomet proceeded from Mecca to the siege of Tayif', 
and the Thakifs proposed to surrender by treaty, the spirit of the 
negotiation was precisely the sumeft The deputies of the Thakifs 
announced that their tribe were willing to become Mussulmans 


* * Allah the Merciful,’ an epithet considered by Mahomet distinc- 
tive of his doctrine. * 

t Mr. Muir is of the opinion that -Mecca was delivered up by 

arrangement with Abou Sophyan, i^d we think ho is right in his 
conjecture. The strange hazard of the meeting, and the subsequent 
treatment of the city, speak in favour of the fact. 
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on condition tliat the); should be allowed to keep their fa~ 

vouritc idol Lat three ^years longer and to sag no prayers, 

* Tlirce years of idolatry is too much,’ said ^ Mahomist, and 

* wliat is a religion without i>raycr ? ’ After much bargaining 
on both sideSj it was arranged that ^he tribe should keep 
their beloved Lat for one year longer, should not be called 
upon to take j)art in the holy war, should pay no tithes, ‘ and 

* should pray but make no prostrations at prayer.’ Mahomet, 

however, still hesitated; he was afraid of Mvhat people would 

* say.’ ‘ Never mind about that,’ said the Thakif deputies ; 

* if the Arabs ask you about the treaty, you have only got to 

say, God dictated iC This argument convinced the Prophet, 
and he proceeded hj give out the terms of the agreement. ^ In 

* the name of Allah, the Mild and Merciful, these are the term^ 

^ ol* treaty agreed u]Kni between Malx>mct, prophet of God, 

^ and the Thakifs., • The Thakifs shall be called upon to pay no 

* tithes, to take do part in the holy war, &c.’ So far the 
Prophet proceeded, and hesitated, when Omar broke out with 

liis usual fiery vehemence, and with drawn sabre menatjpd the 
deputies. The Prophet, recovering himself, said, ^ Islam* pure 
‘ and simple, or war.’ ‘ Well, let us keep Lat another six 

* moutha?’ ‘ No.’ * A month, then?’ ‘ ISTot an houi*.* "Silui* 

deputies returned to their tribe, and Lat was instantly de- 

molished amid the wailing of the women of the tribe. 

AVhci’C he could be vindictive without danger — towards 
w^omcn, towards makers of verses, towards defenceless Jews, 
towards all who did not submit to him, Mahomet was without 
a tinge of mercy. To subdue the haughty ilfaZa-^tlte scoffing 
and scc})tical aristocracy of Mecca — was the crowning and great 

triumph of his life, and without this all victor)r wduld have 
been incomplete ; after the surrender, of Mecca he omitted^ 
no cajolery to gain them over thoroughly to his side. Til 
the division of spoil at the end of the campaign of Tayif, the 
chiefs of the Meccan aristocracy received one hundred camels 
each and forty ounces of silver. The men of Medina Vere loud 
in their disapproval ; upon w'hich Mi^omet mode them a 

fine speech, such as he alwa)^s had at command, to the eficct 
that what he gave the Meccans was but perishable goods, 
but that to them, to the Ansar^y he owed the eternal gra- 
titude of his heart, aud that with them he would live and 
die. The noble-hearted^ men of Medina accepted his expla- 
nation with tears and renewed cries of devotion ; but never- 
theless the policy inaugturatcd by Mahomet on that very day 

was in the end the destruction of the house of Ali, and the 
ruin of the Ansar, their families, their homes, their whole 
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city, and their descendants. I'he cqnqnest of the faithful 
became the spoil and Ibe Heritage of *1116 infidel Ommeyades, 
the descendants of Abou Sophyan and of Hind, and the 
enemies <ind {fcrseciitors of ilic Prophet obtained su[»i‘cinc 
power in every theatrp of conquest, to the confusion of the 
true believers. Moawiyah, the son of Hind, 1>ecame caliph 
of Syria; his son Yezid, who succeeded him, was noted for 
his impiety and debauchery, and he it was who ordered tlic 

destruction of the City of the Prophet — Medinet-en^nebu 

WaJid, who became governor of Cufa, was the son of the 
very Oeba who was known to have spit in the face of the Pro- 
phet and to have nearly strangled him, and who was condenmed 
to death by the Prophet himself. His son, called ^ the Son 
‘ of Hell,’ nevertheless became governor of Cufa. His 
Character is sufficiently portrayed in the fi.>llowiiig anecdote. 

Having spent the night in an orgy of wine and singing women, 
he heard in the dawn the voice of the Muezzin calling to 
I)rayer from the top of the minaret. In the loose dress of Ins 

revel, and hot witli wine, he went to the mosque, mounted the 
pulpil, and recited as imam die customary prayer ; when he 
had gone through it, thinking probably of the songs he had just 
•be^m singing, he turned to the assembly p.nd said, ‘ Shall 1 give 
^ you another T ^ By Allah P said a pious Mussulman, ‘ I ex- 
‘ pected nothing better from thee ; but I Ifttle thought ever to 
^ see such a governor here;’ and, joined by the rest of the 

congregation, he began to tear up the paving-stones of the 
mosque to hurl theoi at the head of the profane governor. 
Walid slipped away and got back to bis drinking party, singing 
from a profane poet, ' Wherever there are wine and female 

‘ singers; there am 1 to be found; for 1 am not a dry fiint 
wiihout a feeling for^wbat is good.’ A poet of the day. Ho- 
«taia, thought the ad'^enture so good that he sang of it thus : 

' On the day of the last Judgment, Hotaia will bear witness 
' that Walid does not deserve the fault men now find with 
* him. What has he donef -when all is told ? As soon as he 
finished saying his prayer, he asked ‘‘Do you want any 

‘ “ more?” It is, however, fortisiiate that they stopped thee, 
‘^WaUd, or fhou wouldst have^go^e on praying till me end of 
‘ the world.’ 

Such were the men whi^ were advanced to power by the 
policy of the Prophet. Ite throne of Egypt was filled with a 
treacherous renegade, the especial object of the Prophet’s de- 
testation in his lifetame, whom he had wanted to put to death ; 

indeed the conquest of the world by Islam was made in fact by 
infidels who had no more religion than their savage forefathers. 
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or than a Bedouin of the ]>rcscnt day, but who were its cliiefs 

in the Bamc way and fer the same reason as Alexander YI. 
or Leo X. became the chiefs of Catholic Cluristiamty. Nor 
indeed was it much better with the masses. Uifder the terror of 
the sword of the ferocious Khalcd^ whole tribes of Bedouins 
professed Islam, it is true, but it was a mere profession which 
passed away with the terror of the sword that caused it, and 
the majority of the tribes endeavoured to ^st it off as soon as 

the Prophet was dead. Thousands of .^abs knew nothing 
more of the creed tlian the first five words of the Coran — ^ In 
‘ the name of Allah, the Clement and MercifuL’ And in the 
next century the Arabs who conquered Egypt and scattered 
themselves along the borders of the Sahara, were found by 
travellers and missionaries of the caliph to have forgotten the 
religion of IVlahomet, to be drinkers of wine, and to have re- 
verted to the rites .and practices of Arab hea^endom as if the 
Prophet had never existed.. Under •the caliphate of Omar an 
Arab was brought before the Caliph accused of having married 
two sisters. On being questioned by the Caliph, he said he 
knew of no law to the contrary ; and when told he ntet re- 
pudiate one of the sisters, he cried, ‘ What an abominable 
‘ religion I I have never got the slightest good from it,* igno^iit^ 

that in saying this he was exposing himself to the punishment 

of death as a blaspl!emcr and a, renegade. 

So far as the Arab race is concerned, Mohammedanism, as 
a religion, has had no root and no vitality. There is no ground 
for supposing that Mahomet’s design of a future for his creed 
extended beyond his own race, yet it was altogether beyond 
the pale of tlie Semitic natioTis that Islam was destined to 

have its most astounding success. What Mahomet really did 
vras to invent a religion for the nomad hordes of Asia : it was- 
to the cry of ^ Allah Akbhr^ the*Kwarms of Turks and 
Tartars, the hosts of Alp Arslan, Othman, Gqnghis Khan, 
and Tamerlane, surged dp from the vast steppes of Asia, and 
overran the most ancient seats of civilisation, and spread deso- 
lation around them. With nomad and semi-borbarous Asiatic 

hordes it will remain a religion until the^, in their turn, if pos- 
sible, are drawn within the fphq^e of a purer civilisation. 

With the Arabs Islam was simply a means of banding 
together those wild, dispersed and predatory tribes, and forming 
them into a nation. It gave them a consciousness of their 
collected strength, which was really immense, and no power 
in the world at that tima was capable of resisting it. 

As for the extraordinary pan who thus succeeded in giving 
a new creed to the world, his mission was fitly terminated by * 
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his last triumphant procession to IVIecca \^’ith liis immense 
cortege of adherents, and three months afterwards he died at 
Medina^; the immediate cause 'was a fever, though he believed 
his hcaltlu'was iilhdermined by the nttcmj>t of a Jewish woman 

to poison him at Chaibhp. It was characteristic of his character 
and of his creed that among his last prayer was one of great 
fervency for the entire destruction of Jews and Christians. 
Ill other respects died in a manner not unbecoming the 

character he assumed, and in the full conviction that he was 
immediately to be taken up to Paradise. 

To forni a correct appreciation of such a man is one of the 
most difficult tasks of hjstory, and in order rightly to do it 
it is necessary to fathom the abysses of the human conscience 
itself, and to endeavour to discriminate between the confused 
boundary-lines of good ^d evil which lie within it. Every one is 
aware how insidiously the promptings of selfradvantage, vanity, 
or ambition, are apt to mil themselves up ivith nobler passions, 
and ultimately to supjJant them altogetlicr. The beginnings 
of self-deception in such cases are ^ways difficult of appre- 
hension. If such is the case with ordinary persons, in the 
case of a career like Mahomet’s it is impossible to separate 
^entirely* real enthusiasm from self-dccpption and im)) 03 lure. 
That he went through these stages no candid inquirer can 
doubt. Perhaps it may be an«approximafion to the truth if 
we said that while in a state of opjiresaion at Mecca liis career 
was made up of much real enthusiasm and little deceit, but 
that at Jledina, inflated by the |) 08 session of absolute power, 
urged on by the insatiable promptings of ambition, and intoxi- 
cated with the fumes of sanguinary and merciless vengeance, 

his careev was a mixture of immense and shameless imposture, 
*6tiU leavened with bursts of the old enthusiasm. 

• As he assumed the’c'baracter of d prophet, one is naturally 
led to compare him with the mighty spiritual leaders of the 
chosen people of his own Semitic racd; whose majesty Michael 
Angelo alone has fitly been«able to interi)ret, with Moses, with 
Elijah, willi Isaiah, and -with Ezekiel ; yet the Arabian is but 

a sorry and barbarous counterfeit of these grand types of 
h]imanity. One chapter of HosQa or Amos contains more 
grandeur of soul and more literary value than the whole of tlic 
Corail. Thus, in his highest fights, Mahomet never rises above 
the dignity of a coarse and ignorant imitation of a Hebrew 
prophet ; while in his lowest abasement, as in the scene of the 
massacre of the Coraitza, for example, he looms through his- 
tory with the sanguinary darknessf of a king of Dahomey or 
Ashantce. As the founder of a religion, it would be bias- 
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]>hemy to name him in the same breath with one to whom he 

presumed to declare hiirfself a rival, of whose mission and in- 
carnation he could appreciate neither the beauty, the spotless- 
ncss, nor the truth. Place side by side a nhrrati^ of the 
origin of Christianity and a narrative of^the origin of the faiik 
of Islam, and without another word of argument the divinity 
of the one and the humanity of the other are apparent. But 
if we ci»mpare Mahomet with another foiyider of a religion, 

Bouddha, Bouddha appears, in his doctrine of self-abnegalion 

and in his spiritual conception of human nature and the des- 
tinies of man, to stand as much above Mahomet as Mahomet 

does above the founder of American Mormonism. As in 
^lahomet’s moral conduct of life, so in all his religious concep- 
tions, there is a cx>ar6eness and grossness suited only to the 
.seiiii-barbarous nations who have remained faitliful to his creed. 

Tlie distinguishing .mark, however, of Mahomet’s whole life 
::iid character is a savage incongruity; he was a strange mix- 
ture of barbarity and gentleness, of severity and of licen- 
tiousness, of ignorance and elevation of character, of credulity 
and astuteness, of ambition and simplicity of life, of relfgjious 
conviction and low imposture; but the most astonishing trait 
of Ills cliaraclcr, and th^t which made him indeed a great ma 3 , 

was an invincible belief in himself, in the ever-present protec- 
tion and favour of GTod, and in ihe destiny of the religion he 
was to found. The indissoluble tenacity of his belief in spite 
of the treiiieiidous difficulties which beset his career forms the 
real grandeur of his character. 

^faliomc't is the only founder of a religion .of whose personal 
appears! tice we possess authentic details. ' He was a little 

above the middle height, strongly hut sparely made, with 
broad shoulders and a slight stoop ; his hair was black, and in 
the jtrime of life clustered oVer his ears ; bis moustache and 
beard were also black, the latter abundant and reaching some 
way down his chest ; his fhrehead was large with a vein on it 
which swelled when he was angry ;• his complexion was fair 
for an Arab ; his eyes were large, black, and piercing, but 

bloodshot and restless ; his teeth were white wd well formed, 
but stood apart; his walk w/is iip rapid that people had to, 
run to keep up with him, and his gait is described as being 
like that of a man striding downhill. He w’as simple in his 
apparel ; he never wore silk but once in his life, and then 
threw it aside in disgust, s&ying it was no fit dress for a man. 
His general attire was white and red or striped cotton ; like all 

Arabs, he had no taste for CQmfort, and the luxurioua refine- 
ments of artificial life were not known to him, or would liave 
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been despised had they become so ; a bod of i>alm-tree fibre, 
« low hut of burnt tiling with a palm-tree roof, would have 
been by him preferred to a palace. Still he was in some things 
of extremely delicate and sensitive taste, as in the use of per- 
fumes >and in his distaste for unpleasant odours. At Medina 
he once sent back a dish of mutton to the sender untouched, 
because it was fiavoured with onions, saying that they were 
disagreeable to th^ angel who visited him ; he never travelled 

Mrithout toothpicks and antimony for his eyes ; he was a good 
listener in conversation, and never in shaking hands was the 
first to withdraw his own ; he was not addicted to any of the 
games or sports of which the Arabs were passionately fond, 
and was, in all things, most unlike the heroic ideal of Arab 

character. 

The Prophet could little foresee in the triumph of his 

later years that his own country of Arsjibia would, later 
travellers have verified^ be the /country 'of all the East in 
which Mohammedanism occupies the least place in the belief 
of the inhabitants. The Arab race, however, will ever have 
a rdmantic and intellectual interest for the observer of history, 
as the last surviving nationality of that great Semitic family 
so mysteriously and prodigiously activp in tlic <.»bsciiro dawn of 

civilisation, who built stupendous cities and engaged in the 
work of industry and commerce on a gigantic scale ; who 
were inspired by the sublimest tionceptions of religious belief and 
of the theocratic government of the universe before the Jiido- 
European race had even made its appearance upon the theatre 

of the world. It was the Semitic family whicdi covered the 
plains of Mosopofainia and tlie valley of the Euphrates with 

cities fit rivals of the Aramaic capitals of Nineveh and 
Babylon ; which laid the foundations of primeval civilisation 
in ^Ethiopia and •Southern Ar&bia; which from Tyre and 
Carthage /crossed the most distant oceans with their fleets ; 
which have left behind in the Hebfew Scriptures a monument 
of their former spiritual *supremacy more venerable and more 
imperishable tlian any structure raised by the hands of man. 

They are the only* race besides the Indo-European who have 
^ had any important share in the <]ominion of the civilised world, 
in the evolution of spiritual and religious truth, and they alone 
share with the Aryan rao& the possession of the highest type 
of physical beauty and intellectud culture. 
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Art. II. — 1. Report of a Committee appointed hy the* Royal 
Society^ the Admiralty^ and the Board of tc% consider 

certain dluestims relating to the Meteorjdogical Department of 
tho Board of Trade. Presented to Parliament, April, 1866 . 

2 . The Low of Storms considered in connexion with the ordi- 
nary Movements oj the Atmosphere. By HkW. Dove, F.B.S. 

With Diagrams aad Charts of Storms. Second Edition. 
Translated by Robert II. Scott, M. A. London : 1862. 

3. Proceedings of the British Meteorological Society. Bdited 

by Jambs Glaisheb, F.RS., Secretary. London: 1865 . 

4. Meteorographica^ or Methods of Mapping the Weather. 
Illuntrated by upwards of 600 y>riTited and litbograpbcd dia- 

^aras referring to the weather of a large part of Europe 
during the month* of December 1861 . By Francis Gal- 
ton, F.B.S. 186.3. 

Science of tlie Weather, taking that term in its hr^est 
sense, as comprehending the fruits of daily meteorological 
observation, is the most pojiular of all topics and the most 
familiar of all iuqiiiriesi yet it is the least systematic and th*e 
most backward of the sciences founded on induction. In 

one view all mankind are making loose observations and 
vague propliecies about the weather, for the business and 

the enjoyments of each day are continually affected by 
it. This is pre-eminently the knowledge which ^ comes home 
*■ to men’s business and bosoms.’ The child with his toys and 
projects, the youth mth his sports and holidays, the man 

with his infinite variety of pursuits and undertakings, each and 
all look at the skies, note tlyp winds, "and jobserve the clouds. 
What these presage is the Urst theme of the morning, the yiro- 

verbial sequence to an Englishman’s greeting, the Earliest and 
latest topic amongst cultivators of the soil and sportsmen in the 
field. So long have such habits prevailed, that it might be 
fairly presumed that some precise and., undisputed results 

of so much weather-wisdcffli and weather-colloquy must have 
been attained. We ought hy this time to have settled upon* 
some broader basis than a shepherd’s proverb w’hat are the 

trustworthy signs and indications of the immediate future. 
We must have learned sqpiething worth recording of atmo- 
spheric causes and effects. So many thousand blasts have not 
blown, so many thousand ^orms liavc not raged, so many thou- 
sand showers have not fallen,^ without at least arousing us to 
record their varied phenomena, and enabling us to foretell their 
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recurrence. These are phenomena tl^i strike all men. They 
are not merely to be found in the laboratory or the remote and 
studious observatory, but tliey appeal to the senses of the entire 
communities where tliey occur. Literally they speak to us 

in tones of thunder and in winged words. The fruits of tlie 
earth, the flocks of the fleld, the food and raiment of man- 
kind, in a large manner depend upon aerial conditions and 
oppositions. Conflning our attention thus far to the land, how 
momentous arc the consequences of the weather ; and yet, after 
all the years that have elapsed, the manifold phenomena which 
have been observed, the desolation and destruction with^w'hick 

we have been afflicted, our ignorance of the true causes of these 
things, or rather of their times and conditions of visitation, is 
- almost as great this day as it was centuries ago. AV eather 
prophets still hold axndngst us about the same rank as astrolo- 
gers. A clever charlatan may even now make a profit ol’ a silly 
weather almanac, and the common peo]de still believe in 
antiquated weather proverbs. Yet all these pretensions to a 

kno^edge of the weather are purely empirical. Not seldom 
the instincts of the lower animals are a surer guide to ap- 
proaching atmospheric changci^ than the knowledge and expe- 
• ifence*of man. For in truth the catmes of these piiciionieiui 
are still most imperfectly understood; an(lalthougIi it is certain 
that every change of the wedther, even in our own variable 
climate, must be the result of certain physical laws, no succ:css- 

ful attempt has yet been made to reduce them to a theory 
capable of explaining their eflects. 

To ascertaiu if 'any, and what amount of faith may be put 
in the mass of popular prognostics which have been handed 
down traditionally from age to age and generation to generation, 
^ they should be loyally 'collects, and then submitted to the 
scrutiny of science and the comparisons of experience. The 

ancient and still extensively prev^ipg belief in lunar influence 
upon the weather can only be established or eradicated by 
rigorous scientifle reasoning and observation. Dr. Marcct 
examined a register of the weather kept at (ieueva for 
thiily-four ^ears to test the popular opinion that changes of 
•weather (limiting the expression to changes ‘ from clear 
‘ weather to rain, or from rain to clear weather’) occurred 

mote frequently on the four principal days of the lunar phases 
than on other days. The rcsults.which he obtained seemed 
‘ ujKjn the whole to lend some support to the vulgar opinion of 
‘ the influence of new and full moon* but none whatever to any 

‘special influence of the first &nd third quarters.’ Against 

this slight support must be brought the results of obscrvntious 
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made at the Greenwich Observatory since 1840, from wliich it 
seems that changes of w eather have been found to l)e /is fre- 
quent at every age of the moon as when she is acven, fourteen, 
twenty-one, or twenty-eight day« old. 

AVe by no means deny that solar and* lunar influences may 
affect our atmosphere in modes at present uncertain. M. 
Wolf, Dirctitor of the Obser\'atory at Berne, in connexion 
with his laborious study of the solar spot^, conceived a con- 
nexion between them and the iveather, believing that the years 
in which tlic s])ots arc more numerous are drier and more fertile 
than others, while those years in which the spots are few are 

more tooist and stormy. Other astronomers have propounded 

theories of solar influence in the production of meteorological 
])hciioincna, and have expended an amount of labour in their 
]>ursuits and .«pe(*ulati(»ns of which the world at large has no con- 
ception. All their flieories, however, •demand* as a basis regis- 
ters of long mctcoroloj^ical periods; and from the comparatively 
recent es1al)ilshnicnt of correct thennomctrical and barometrical 

registrations, such theories must be vague and incomplete, 
though they may perlia]is contain the germ of truths yet to be 
completely <Hseerne(l and established upon a sound unbiction 
from more abundant observations. 

AVe are here ad venting principally to ordinary observ'ations 
suoli as any individual or body* of individuals may regularly 
make, aiul not to more important matters such as public storm 

warnings, which, being derived from numerous observations 
over large oceanic and terrestrial areas, can only be regularly and 
sncccRsfnlly act'omplished by a Government department, or by 
arrangements made under Government supervision ai\d paid 
for by ])iiblic funds. Private scientific societies or even private 
individuals, lunvever, may perform their appropriate work, and 
at a small cx])t:iisc, llic chief outlay being for iustriimcnts, 

which should ahvays be of the best order, and not infrequently 

corn])ared with the ‘ standards.’ , 

Amongst several societies of this character, we are pleased to 
see that one has been established in Switzerland, and that the 
Helvetic society now numbers eighty-six meteorological srt;a- 
tlons. In that land of huge idountains every important atnio- * 
spheric iJienoinenon may be well eH^udied. The increase of 

stations, members, and funds in such societies will soon extin- 
guish the race of prognosticating empirics. Yet it is dis- 
heartening to see how' obstinately vital they still are. If a 
Murphy is consigned to oblivion in this country, a Mathieu 

springs up in France; and, curiously enough, though this 

same Mathieu (dc la Drome) is dead, it is reported that he 
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oommutiicated his system to his heir, f^ho continues the profit- 
able speculation on the inexhaustible credulity of mankind, in 
spite of Ahe masterly exposure of the absurdity of his preten- 
sions, which was made by M. Le Yerrier and published in tlic 
* Moniteur ’ of April lS63, by order of the French Government. 

But, it may be asked, if we discover the vanity and discard 
the fallacies of such prognosticators as these — ^if we divest our- 

selves of the illusions of vulgar proverbs, prevalent prejudices, 
and provincial superstitions — ^what remains ? And is ^ere in 
reality any ground for attempting to prognosticate the weather 
at all? After so many failures, and with only occasional suc- 
cesses, which may apparently be regarded only as fortunate 
conjectures, can we look for any scientific basis on which to 
found future forecasts.? 

In reply, we. must first define the intervals between the 
prognostication and the actual subsequent weather. For short 
intervals of time there can be no question that many natural 
signs are good prognostics, simply because they arc nearly 

adj(^!iing terms of a natural scri%. For instance, certain forms 
of cirrus in the clouds, if accompanying a falling barometer, 
prettj^ surely indicate rain shortly ai*ter wards. In mountainous 

countries, when the air is y&ty clear, aiicl the mountains appear 
quite close, and the falling of water in Cascades is more dis- 
tinctly heard than at other times, the observing inhabitants arc 
confident of coming rain ; and not without reason and a pliilo- 
sophical cause, though it be quite unknown to the observers, 
when the atmosphere is warm and dry, the outlines of distant 
objects are hazy and indistinct, owing to the dust which is 

suspended in the air, the sun at such times appearing par- 
ticularly red. But when a moist wind sets in, its aqueous 
vapour condenses itself at once *in the dust in the air, which 
thus becomes heavy and sinks to the ground. The air then 

becomes unusually clear, aiid the ttoist wind will in all pro- 
bability speedily occasion rain. Again, a clear sunset is gene- 
rally accepted as a sign of fair weather. The reason is that 

rain generally com^ from the west, and if the sunset be clear 
and golden, it is a proof that at least for some time no rain 
is earning from that quarter. Such tokens as these have been 
approved by long experience, and are exjdicable upon such 
sound principles as those mentioned. 

So likewise at sea there are similar trustworthy prognostics 
of weather-changes, and these have been noted by seamen 

who knew little of their philosophy. For example, it is a 

r alent opinion amongst seamen that lightning, when seen in 

Atlantic during winter, indicates the approach or con- 
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tinuancc of bad weathef^ and such is generally the result It 
may not be easy to trace the cause, which, however, i|iay be 
tJie contact of two gales, and the advance of a new .storm in 
the steps of one receding. Flashes of lightning may be caused 
by the passage of the electric current tlfrough the intervening 
air from one gale to another. As a general rule, the closer 
storms are to one another, and the more they overlap each 

other, the more lightning will flash. 

From the nature of their calling, seamen are commonly 
familiar with the usual indications of the near approach of bad 
weather, and even a casual voyager soon becomes acquainted 
with them. The mo&l frequent antecedents of a great storm 

at sea are calm and close sultry weather, with a falling baro- 
melor; rrloiids assuming the appearance of dark wool, and 
stretching across the sky in deep folds, the edge of each fold 
being fringed Avith^cleep red ; masses* of cirrus rolled up into 
balls like big heaps of co'tton, or torn and dragged into a 
thousand odd shapes ; sudden gloom, >\dth roan and occasional 

gusts of wind, low scud flying rapidly across the sky, aia\ now 
and then forming into long bands or belts ; a peculiar moaning 
sound in the air, and sometimes a long heavy swell frx>ra t[ie^ 

direction whence the stonn is coming. All these are tokens 
which no cxperiencod seaman disregards. 

These are the signs of imminent changes and storms, and 
merely require minute observation ; but when we have to con- 
sider forecasts for longer intervals and over extended areas, 
the case is very different, and we pass from common observation 
to science and calculation. 

Meteorological science, strictly as a science, is so compara- 
tively young and undeveloped that .it has been chiefly con- 
cerned ill the observation «iid collecti^B of jihenomena and, 
facts ; and hitherto the laws of atmospheric ]>henpmeua have 

been almost exclusively detennined aud explained in relation 

to ^ncral causes, while the order hi which these phenomena 
follcjw one aiiotlier. and the causes of their changes in different 

localities, have been very partially inveiJtigated. We know, 
for instance, that the direction and force of winds are generally 
cxplaineil as the consequence of continual atmospheric currents 
from the equator the poles, and from the poles to the equa- 
tor, or by the diurnal motion of our globe, by various eonditione 
of the atmosphere over the seas and the continents, by the 
line of coasts of those sea^, by chains of mountains, and by the 
form of the earth’s suiiace. ^ Wo know also that a decrease 
of temperature condenses vapour, and that such condensa- 
tion produces showers which are often followed by electrical 
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phenomena, and that in consequence these showers a cer- 
tain vi^uity is produced, and then the surrounding air rushes 
towards vacuity. But when wo proceed to inquire why 
such phenomena occur in one place and not in another, why 
at this time and not at*anotlier, why at the same time at other 
places other phenomena arc observed, and in what relation 
these phenomena stand to each other in order, in time, and in 
place, then we have at present few satisfactory answers, and it 
is probable that science will he long in i)rcsenting them. 

It is manifest also that the more we narrow our area of 
observation the greater is our chance of error. An intilnate 

connexion subsists between all parts of the atmospliore ; it is 
a landless and uninterrupted aerial ocean, and thcrclbrc even 
a tolerable solution of local atmospheric probhmis can only 
consist with an acquaintance with the state of the weather 
over a large portion of ihc earth. What may aj>pear to be 
the minor difficulties of this science are, in fact, i)arts ^f great 
difficulties ; and even to foretell the character of the wcatlnn* 

after, an inte^^'al of a few hours would demand a considerabh* 
knowledge of important atmospheric conditions. ]!deleoio- 
^lojfists . have learned by experience that the change s of 
weather in England, and even in ail Eufojie, are but the elfccts 
of widely operating causes, and bear relation to immense 
systems. These systems reach southward tf) the trade wind', 
and Tvith them far in the direction of tlic Gulf of Aloxieo ; 

while to the north they are of unknown extent. Tlie area of* 
the North Atlantic, and especially of the Gulf Stream, appcar> 
to exercise a most important influence upon tlie generation td' 
stoims qnd the weather changes which aftect EiigUnd. h 
has become obvious, ther9fore, that the only way of arriving, at 

^ true science of wesfthcr is by a rigorous induction I’rom a 
large number of trustwortliy observations made over ii broydly 

extended basis. Le Verrier is now attiug upon this conviction 
in prepaiaug charts of a pfirtion of tlie Northern Heinisjdicre 
for each day of the year 1864. 

In order to deterftiine what will be the character of any 
following season, wc oi^t to know at the time of inquiry 
Ahat the weather is at jmI other places ; for the in^egularities 
occurring in one quarter i»f* the globe arc in time transmitted 

to other quarters, extremes in one country are compen- 
sated by opposite extremes in another. The general cqui- 
librimn is maintained in this manner, pnd the frequent shifting^^r 
of the wind which disturb weather previously settled and 
apparently likely to continue so* while they render such a 
climate as our own provokingly variable, at the same time 
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prevent an unhealthy iguformity. ISo important is the agency 
of the winds that all changes of weather may be attributed to, 
them. The quarter from which they come, and the steadiness 
with which they blow, govern our atmospheric 'conditions 

and our scientific conclusions. Jiiuius is indeed a king, 
and Virgil’s description of this king and his furious serv ants 
in the first book of the J^ueid is not more true to poetry 
than to nature. Meteorological science is^ver aiming to emu- 
late iEolus, and in some degree to render the ancient fiction a 
modem fact. Though science may never hope actually to sway 
the sccpti’e of the winds, or to imprison them in rocky cells, or 

to direct their courses, yet, by foreseeing and foretelling, by 
evading and escaping, by measuring force and anticipating 
rage, she may so far iindex*stand as by human sagacity to control 
or avoid the malice of the fiercest winds. To science prospec- 
lively we may apply the words in wjiich the poet depicts the 
rcstraiqing power of King !^Kolus : — 

* iiiollitque aninios, ct temperat iras. 

Ni faciat, maria ac terras cmluniquc profundum 
Qulppe ferant rapid! sccum, vcrrantquc per auras.’ 

What lias already been aexfomplished in i*cducing to sha])e 
our knowledge of tlie Vinds sweejdng over the globe, may 
found in the importot volume of Professor Dove, of Berlin, a 
translation of which we have cited at the head of this article. 
Tlic motions of the atmosphere in the different zones are now 

classed under three typical fonns: — 1. Permanent winds, as 
the trade winds of the torrid zone ; 2. Periodical winds, as 
the mous<}ons of tlie Indian Ocean ; 3. Changeable winds, as 
the winds of the temperate and frigid zones. To classify and 
discuss the phenomena connected with these winds is ii very 
onerous task, and one wiiioli cannot* bo* said to be complctecl, 
though Dove lias done much in this direction. The atm(»- 

sphere, as he remarks, is» continually striving to obtain equi- 
librium without ever succeeding, jbe character of the distur- 
bance and the process of restorsition of the equilibrium exhibit 
in every case a distinct type, so that the problem xvhicjh presents 
itself to the meteorologist is to discover the typical form of the 

phenomenon, wliich presents in each several case of its occiif- 
rence variations of more or less extent from the original type. 

When we reflect how many agencies are at work disturbing tlie 
atmospheric equilibrium^tlie radiation w'hose extent laries 
from day to day — the infinite variety in the surface of the 
ground — the mountainous barriers and extensive deserts — the 
oceanic currents, and the 3ifferent forms in which aqueous . 
vapour presents itself — we are disposed to marvel how’ any such 
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diagram of the winds of the globe as Mtfuiy has presented can 
^ constructed out of so many complexities. The calms, 
indeed, in the fa^e of all Iheae endless mobilities, may excite 
our astoni&ment in a greater degree than the winds. Never- 
theless, without some Approximation to an understanding of 
the winds, without charting them carefully, and noting their 
phenomena continually, all wcather-wamings must be unsatis- 
factory and useless*; and in respect of storms, the law of 
storms is hut another term for the law of winds. 

We now see how numercms must be the observations, how 
wide the area, how sound the inductions, in order to qualify 

any meteorologist to enter upon the field of forecasts, and to 
warrant a hope of final success. 

The whole kingdom — ^we might almost say the whole of 

educated Europe— knows that in this country we have for 
some year» past heen making ofiicSal attempts at weather fore- 
casts and storm wamiogs. Visitors to the searcoast have 
beheld mysterious drums and cones hoisted to ^ iew, and signi- 
ficantly varied or combined; and even the common people have 

had ocular evidence that certain Government officers were 
engage<t in studjdng the signs of the weather on behalf of the 

seafaring community. The public have dlso long been familiar, 
through announcement in the daily journalf , with the weather 
prognostications of the late Admiral Fitzroy, and it is desirable 
at the outset to explain how all these proceedings came to bear 

an official stamp. 

Impressed with the importance of a well and widely con- 
certed plan of meteorological observations at sea. a conference, 

consisting of representatives from different maritime countries, 
met at Brussels in 1853^ They made recommendations to 
^ure accuracy of •instruments, «and pTei>ared a form of 
meteorological -register, and subsequently the Meteorological 

Department of the Boa^ of Trade vm constituted, with the 

late Admiral Fitzroy at its Jiead. The avowed main object of 
ibis Department wag the discussion and utilisation of meteoro- 
logical observations made at sea in all parts of the globe, and 
the opinion of the Boyal Society was sought as to those desi-^ 
(hrata of meteorological sdenoe to ^hich the Department should 
direct its attention. The President and Council of the Royal 

Society replied in detail, emonerating the chief desiderata, and 
expressing their opinions. In the course of subsequent corre- 
spondence, they stated that it would most important, both 
in a theoretical and practical point of view, to procure statistics 
of the direction and force of the 'wind in those parts of the 
Atlantic Ocean which are usually traversed by Bhix)s. In 
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short, they specified s|ich points of inquiry as amounted to a 
summary of inslaructionB according to which the Meteorological 
Department should pursue its labours. It (jannot, therefore, 
be said that its objects were undefined, or left to *caprice, or 

fancy, or theoi^. There is no indication that it was a part of 
the functions of this Department, as onginally instituted, to 

E ublish undiscuBsed observations, or to speciulate in metooro- 
)gical theories. Nothing at all was proposed respecting prog- 
nostications of the w eather, although these might be include 
in the ultimate issue and ripest fruit of such discussions. 

It appears that when this Department was first established, 
its superintendent, the late Admiral Fitzroy, took eflicient 
measures to give cfifect to the wishes of the Koyal Society, by 
distributing information on the methods of observing, by pro- 
curing verified instruments, by lending them with discrimina- 
tion to the captaiAs of merchant slpps, and by supplying the 
Koval Navy with more than one thousand sets of instruments, 
while nearly the same number were lent to captains in the 

merchant service. As the result, no less than 1,298 ^e^isters 
were received, mado during voyages averaging 140 days at sea, 
and containing in the aggregate about 550,000 separate sets of 
observations. The steadily increasing number trf these 
ters was highly encouraging, and the more so as tlie large 
majority of them seem, from* internal evidence, to have been 
executec^ with scrupulous care and assiduity. But tlie silent 

and unpretending accumulation of these data did not satisfy 
the aspirations of the superintendent ; for the Admiral’s at- 
tention became gradually diverted from the legitimate 
and commendable ])ursuits of Ids position, and fearing an 

accumulation of ocean statistics far beyond the divided powers 
of the ofilice to reduce, Iiq felt himself Justified in ceasing to 
accumulate further contributions of meteorological observations 

taken at sea. To thein available value and prospective advan- 
tages we shall presently return. 

In bis rex>ort of 1862 the Admiral remarks : — 

^ By continued and consecutive series of charts, several hundred 
in number, constructed on the simultaneous or synchronous principle, 
an insight into the laws of our atmosphere, into metcorologfcal 
dynamicH (distinct from statistical results previously obtained at 

observatories and dsewhere) has been gained, wJiich hae enabled us 
to know what weather willjprevaU during the next two or three dags^ 
and, as a corollary, when a storm may occur. These seem satis- 
factory and rewarding results.’ 

The Council of the British Association had recominended in* 

1859 occasional telegraphic communication between a iew 
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widely separated parts of Great Britain^<aud Ireland, by which 
warnings of storms might be given ; and certain resolutions to 
this end Vere dr^wn up in concert with the Admiral. Mean- 
while M. I3e Verrier, the well-known astronomer, and director 

of the Imperial Observatory at Paris, had established a system 
of daily teli^apiiing the state of the weather, not only from 
various ports in France, but also from other ports hi Europe, 

to Paris, and also from port to port in France ; and lie invited 
the British Government to join in this system, which was 
expressly confined to the communication of the actual state of 
the weather, and in no way committed to prediction. * It 

appears, therefore, that while acting in consequence of these 
requests, and in concert with these parties. Admiral Fitzroy 
went beyond tliein all, and conccivinfif that sufficient informa- 
tion had been collected and digested in liis office during five 
years to enable him to foretell 3ie weather, •and desiring also 
that pra('.tical results should now follow so iniich toil and time 
devoted to registrations, he persevered in his expressed inten- 
tion of * ^ forecasting ’ (to employ his owm expression) not 
only sWms announced by telegrajih as already raging, but 
also weather generally. 

• Accordingly, in the summer of 1860, arrangements were made 
for the regular daily communication by telegraph to London 

of the state of tlie weather at fifteen stations in the United 
.Xingdom, for receiving daily telegrams of weather from various 

places in Europe through Paris, and for the daily communi- 
cation to Paris of the state of the weather at certain points in 
the United Kingdom. The public were acquainted with the 
results in the daily newspapers. 

Storm £gnals and weather warnings were hoisted for the 
first time at certain ppats In Febru|iry 1861. In August of 
tlie same year the weather predictions w'cre greatly enlarged, 

first by extending the storm signals tQ ;nany places not pre- 
viously warned, and next by^ publishing daily forecasts of the 
weather in the news})apers. All these made the name of 
Admiral Fitzroy famous, and they have been continued by his 

principal assiatant aiuce bis lamentable death. That tbe storm 

warnings have become very popular at the ports, and have 
greatly interested the public, is admitted, but not as a proof of 

their value or accuracy. They may, moreover, have exercised 
some influence on foreign observers,^ the predictions of the 
English office having been daily sent to Paris. M. Ec Verrier 
organised a similar system of storm vramings, and also pub- 
lished daily a very full bulletin of •the actual weather, illus- 
trated with maps of barometric pressure and of wind. For 
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some time his bulletins^ contained predictions of the probable 
weather for different parts of France, but these have recently 
been discontinued. At Berlin Professor I^ove has* of late 
established a system of storm warnings like our own ; while in 

Italy a system has been in process of establishment on an 
independent plan* Holland has done, and Prussia is doing, 
tlie same, and there are prospects of like proceedings in some 
countries of less importance. We shall presently refer more 
at large to Bussia. 

In tliis state of meteorological proceeding, the death of Ad- 
miral Fitzroy appeared to present a suitiuble opportunity for 

instituting investigations which could scarcely have been made 
in liis lifetime so independently and so completely. The result 
of a correspondence between the Board of Trade and the Boyal 
Society was the appointment of a Committee, consisting of 
Francis Galton,* ‘lisq., F.R.S., who was nominated by the 
President and Council of the Royal Society ; Staff-Commander 
Bvans, R.N., P.R.S., nominated by the Admiralty; and T. H- 
Farrer, Esq., one of the secretaries of, and nominated by, the 
Board of Trade. These gentlemen were instructed to consider 
and report upon five questions pro^wsed to them, which were 
80 framed as lo occasi#ii a thorough examination of what KaU 

been done and whaf had been left undone by the Department, 
and, as a consequence, what remained to be done, how it should 
be executed, and with what staff. 

These gentlemen are the only persons unconnected with the 
Department who have examined into its system and its work. 
We must therefore necessarily acquire our information on the 
subject from them; and although we have endeavoured to 

disentangle it from some of the complexities in which it is 
involved, and to present to^our readdrs some of the results in a 
simpler form, the verdict is substantially that of the Committee, 

and our remarks are foupded uiK)n their verdict, i^hich there is 
no apparent good reason for doubting, and which is fortified by 
details and figures sufficient, we flunk, to uphold ani con-obo- 
rate it. « 

Taking first and separately the subject of Weather Forecasts, 

, a— 

* Mr. Galtou’s * Metcorographic^* quoted at the head of this 
article, displays both his competence and zeal as a meteorologist ; 
whatever opinion may be entertained of his method of mapping. 
He joins in the desire foi^combioed observations and a union of 
separate activities. * Thc^ labour,’ be remarks, * of a meteorologist 
‘ who studies the changes of t||e weather is enormous, before he can 
^ even get his materials into hand, and arrive at the starting-point of 

* his investigations.* 
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it immediately occurs to am iaquirer t^af: it would be highly 
instructiye to collect and compare from the foreign Observatories^ 
as well ^6 from qur Board of Trade, both the plans of their 
procedure *in forecastii^ the weather, and the results so far as 

experience has gone. Ihiile, however, we can at present learn 
nothing of this kind from abroad, the report of the Committee 
now before us fortunately, or unfortunately, to some degree 
acquaints us with the practice and results at home. 

Although Admiral Fitzroy during several years collected a 
number of observations, and prepared a number of charts with 
a view to weather forecasts, Ihey do not appear to have been 

continued and completed so as to bring out clear and d,e£mte 
conclusions, nor have any fixed rules or principles been deduced 
from them. Admitting that it might be premature to expect 
at present a precise and full statement of definite principles or 
laws, still we are fairly entitled to know the conditions of the 
atmo^here, and the probabilities -of futuile weather arising 
therefrom as they presented themselves to the Admiral. Doubt- 
less sufb probabilities are considerable, and capable of arrange- 
ment, especially in the important cases of sudden and violent 
changes of weather, and it is upon these alone that forecasts can 
bd*ssdely founded and sound instruction •can be communicated. 
The very first step and aim of official action should be to 
take weather forecasts out of the domain of loose conjecture 
and personal guesswork, and to elevate it into a science of 

induction. Tffis alone will distinguish it from vulgar prophecy, 
and win for it the attention and co-operation of men of science. 
But the more the past i)rocedure of this Department is investi- 
gated, the more unsatisfactory in these Tcs}>ects does it appear. 

LMe lue been done alone, and scarcely anything in combina- 
lion with other meteorologists, so as to compare and contrast, 
and thus establish maxims upon wliich all agree, or to estimate 

the value of *the compound probabilit^s arising from tlie appli- 
cation of ^ each separate combmaiion of maxims to the ever- 
vaiying and complicated phenomena of the weather. 

That there are already sufficient observations for the deduc- 

tion of some results, the Committee show by attempting a 
^gest of maxims employed by the Office in forecasting nreather. 
Twenty-three maxims are presented. Those naturally com- 
prise some mere elementary truths amongst sevend important 
principles and several assumptions, upon all which the Office 
has hitherto acted. But the manner in which it has employed 
these maxims is undefined and obscure. It appears that in 
making forecasts, the area of ibe British Isles is divided into 
six districts ; and the average state of the weather in each dis- 
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trict is deduced from the weather reports received from the 

stations contabed withb it A forecast for each district is then 
made provisionally upon the basis of the maxims ali«eady al- 
luded to. The separate forecasts are next colfated and revised, 
regard being paid to the followiiig par^jiculars: — 

(«) The mutual action of the estimated weather in each of 

the six districts of the British Isles. 

{h) Scattered infomiatioTi in respect to auch distant areas of 

high and low barometer as the limited number of continental 

stations can afford. 

(r) Geographical conditions of mountain, plain, or sea, by 
which the free movements of the air can be affected. 

The Committee, liowever, are unable to offer any satisfactory 

account of the method in which the particular (a) is discussed, 
and they add that ' it is the custom of the Office to perform tihe 

* whole of the foregoing operations and to determine the fore- 
‘ cast after a simple inspection of the list of weather returns. 
‘ Ko noics or calculations upon paper arc ever made. The 
^ operation occupies about half an hour, and is conducted 
‘ mentally.’ 

They also very properly remark upon the importance of 
obtaining a precise va\uc for each of the maxims aetbd upMi% 

and show by an example what the forecast would be under 
certain conditions.* The probability of the correctness of 
such forecast must clearly be compounded of tlie value of 
each separate jirobability, and if we arc ignorant of the nature 
of each of these values a very great uncertainty must attach 
to the value of the forecast. Working, out a case or two 
upon common doctrines of the science of probabilities, they 

prove the varying and diminished values of attempted forecasts. 
The whole value of the forecast must so directly depend upon 
that of the maxims, that the one is obviously projiortionate U) 
the other ; and if, as seems very possible, some of the maxims 

should possess no valuh whatever, then the introduction of 
any sucIl proposition into a chain of contingencies will di- 
minish the value of the forecast by one ^If. The Committee 

refer to some of the maxims as doubtfuL Take, for illustra- 
tion, two of them. No. 9 ; ‘.The whole body of the atmosphese 

* in our country travels in an E. direction, at tlie rate of from 

* two to eight miles an hour.’ And No. 17 : ‘ The barometer 

‘ frequently continues high during a N.E. storm, but there is a 
‘ fall of the thermometer.’* Meteorologists who semtmize these 
maxims might not attach muoh value to forecasts of weather 

founded upon uncertain^ in, complete, and sometimes question- 
able rules. The simple and elementary propositions count for 
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nothing as official gain. Who require^ to be authoritatively 
told that ^ rapid changes of all kinds commonly presage violent 

* atmospheric commotion ; ’ that * strong winds are more steady 

* in direction than light or moderate winds ; * and that * sea 

* disturbance often precedes gales ’ ? These are mere meteoro- 

logi^ truisms. 

Distinguishing for a moment, for the salce of simplicity, 
between the weather forecasts and the storm warnings, let us 
inquire whether the Office kept a careful register of Sie actual 

weather as a corroboration or correction of its plans and prin- 
cijiles. The Committee certainly found that a book hadJbeen 

kept from the commencement, in which the daily reports of 
weather from the stations, as published, were entered, with the 
appended forecast for the subsequent day or days, so that, 
by collating the report made on tlie one day with ihc fore- 
cast for that day made on the previous day. or days, some kind 
of comparison of forecast with fact might he linade. From these 
and other diligently collected but miscellaneous materials, an 

attempt was at one time made to compare the daily forecasts 
with me facts. This seemed j>i*omising enough, but a careful 
examination disclosed several fatal defects. In the first ]>Iacc, 
\ih‘, forecasts themselves were expresscd«in such general terms 

that they cannot readily be compped nith the facts ; and in 
the second place, the times for •which the lorecasts were made 
were often changed in practice. Sometimes they were made 
for the succeeding day, sometimes until the next report, some- 
times for the next two d^ys together, and sometimes for each 
of the next two days separately. In the third place, the facts 
given by the daily weather reports, as collected and pub- 

hshed, afe not sufficient to afford acenrate information of the 
actual weather. In tl^e fourth place, most of the daily oljscrva- 
fions were made but oifce in the twenty-four hours, and only 

at a few places. In fact, the whole the collected materials 
were found to be Inapplicable to any purposes of exact com- 
parison dr corroboration. * The page which the Committee 
a])pend by way of example completwy bears out these state- 
ments. They selected certain forecasts at haphazard to illus- 
trate a comparison of the daily forecasts with facts, and these 
certainly serve to disjday the vagueness of the ofKcial language 
and the inadequacy o£ the observ ations collected, even when 
the Department concluded that the particular forecast had been 

gCKd. ^ 

Ilapjnly we have some definite and decisive tests in the 

arrangements made by the Wreok Department of the Board 

of Trade in 1864 for instituting a eoni])arjson of the actual 
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weather with the daily forecasts and the storm warnings; hut 
here again the result of the application of the tests k very 
far from encouraging. Diagrams were prepared by jneans of 
which an exact comparison could be instituted of tne* forecasts 

with each other; so that, for instance, ’a forecast for Thurs- 
day made on the Tuesday previous could be compared with a 
forecast for Thursday made on the previous Wednesday, with 
reference to direction and force of the wind.* It was shown that 
‘ not only was there no correspondence, but no determinate 
‘ relation of any kind, between them. The forecasts made on 
‘ two succeeding days for the third day differ from one 

‘ another in every possible way.’ 

The daily forecasts for the month of December 1865 were 
compared with each other and -with the storm framings issued 
for that month ; and from this comparison it ajipears that, taking 
the daily forecasts for each district gf the United ^gdom. 
North, West, South, and Estst, as published in the newspapers, 
there were in tJiat month ciglity-foiir sets of reiterated fore- 
casts, or, in other >vor(ls, there were twenty-one days for wdiich 
in resi)cct of each of the four districts hvo forecasts were 
issued, one on the previous day and tlie other on the day before 
that one. Yet of the eiglity-four sets of double forecasts there" 
were only eleven in \^iich the tw^o forecasts agree with each other 
verbatim, while there are twxntj-sevcn Avhich agree with each 
other puhstaiitifdly, and forty-six wliich ck) not. The vcrhatiin 

agreements, therofore, are 13 per cent., the substantial agree- 
ments, 32 ]>(T cent., and the total disagreements no less than 55 
per cent, of the wliole number. Furthermore, with relation to 
certain stm'iii warnings issued in the same month by the same 

Department, there were only ten dail;^ forecasts out of tliirty- 

two which agreed with the s^prm warmn^^ — that is, 31 per cent., 
— while the disagreements amounted to 69 per cent. As a rule, 

therefore, the daily forecasts agreed neither with 'each other 
nor -with the storm warnings, although they formed payts of the 
same system, and were issued by the same Department within 
a short time of each other. With these ^failures in a jcw, of 

what value ai’c tlie late Admiral’s words already cited?— We 

‘ arc enabled to know what weather will prevail during the* 

‘ next twt> or thi*ce days, and, as a corollary, when a storm will 

‘ occur.’ That we may ultimately arrive at this knowledge is 
possible and even higlily probable, but whether^ the Admiral 
had attained it the above statements must determine. 

The occasional Storm warnings have made this Department 

better known and more populSr than its other labours, and they 

therefore deserve a separate consideration. The Admiral devised 
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a system of day and night warning and cautionary signals^ and 
circu]| 9 .ted a description and explanation of them among mariners. 
In this official r circular the Committee point out ambiguities of 
description which, together with others belonging to the signals 
themselves, render it difficult to compare thestorm warnings with 
subsequent tacts, particularly in the case of a combination of 
signals. There is little difficulty in ascertaining whether a storm 

warning has been 'followed by a gale, but much in discovering 
whether the different characteristics indicated by the signals as 
to the direction of gales and dangerous winds, either singly 
or in combination, have been verified by facts or not.* Pre- 
mising then that these ambiguities impede the application of 
precise tests to warnings which are themselves wanting in pre- 
cision — premising furmcr that the Department has not kept 

any precise recoira of storms, or of the weather which followed 
the storm warnings- -the Committee profeeeded to make such 
examination as they best could from the accumulated extracts 
from newspapers before referred to, and a hiborious digest of 

therA extending from the Slst tluly, 1861, to the 27th Febru- 
ary, 1862, published by the Meteorological Department as the 
^elevcDth of its meteorological papers. 

Having due regard to the ivant of precision in the forecasts 
themselves, and of completeness in the specified digest, we arc 
nevertheless presented with al least an approximate test of the 
value of the warnings issued, in respect of the force of the wind, 

and of the direction as wdl as force. As the result it is found 
that in 160 warnings issued in 1862-3 during three months, 
81 per cent, of them were right as to force, while only 34 per 
•cent right as to direction. In 125 subsequent warnings 
issued in 1863-4, 68 per cent, were right as to force, and 48 per 
cent, right as to diraotion. In 1.20 warnings issued in 1864-5, 
75 per cent, were right as to force, and only 33 per cent, as to 

direction. ' Summing up the results of the whole of these 405 
warnings, in respect of .force alone 75 per cent, were right, 
while in respect of direction as well as force but 38 per cent 
were right, and of Course 62 per cent wrong. Those warnings 
of direction were treated as wrong in which no gale followed 
the warning, as well as ^ose In which there was a gale, but 
not from the direction indicated by the signal. 

While it thus appears that only three out of every eight 
warnings wereriight in relation to«direction, it is noted ^atthe 
result would probably be still more unfavourable if the ambi- 
guities had not rendered it necessa'ry to give a great latitude 
to the meaning of the storm warnings ; and, again, while about 
six out of every eight of the warnings were right as regards 
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force, yet if from these Vere deducted the cases in which a gale 
was blowing when the signal was hoisted, the proportion of 
thnsf) to l)c deemed Bucces^l would be leas. * A Tigorous crU 
ticisni then would diminish the successes and aggravate tlic 

failures. Another failure by way of lade of vigilance is dis- 
covered in the fact that between April 1, 1862, and March 31, 
1 868^ the digested returns include several gales, some of which 

were severe and long, for which no storm warnings at all were 
issued. 

The facts recorded for the same period hy the Wreck De- 
partment afford a rather better test than those just adverted 

to, as they were collected independently and with greater com- 

jdeteness, and are gathered from returns locally ma^B by officers 
of the Customs or the (IJoastguard in conformity -with notices 
received at the time of the issuing of a storm signal. These 
returns being sent/to the Wreck Department of the Board of 
Trad(% there exists in that office a complete history of every 
gale which has followed a storm warning since. July 1861, at 

all those i)laces where such a signal has been hoisted. These 
were submitted to the Admiral, ‘but he raised objections to 
them, which were not well fouiidini and are refuted seriutim 
the Committee, who observe that although those returns are 
far from perfect, they nevertheless afford the most valuable 
data now in hand for checking the correctness of the storm 
warnings, and for tracing the course and progress of violent 

gales in the British Isles,— an.d add, ^ we regret that they have 

‘ not been duly made use of for this purpose, since if they 

* had, the Meteorological Department would probably by this 
^ time have been in possession of much j)re(*ise and valuable 
^ information on the subject, which might possibly have placed 

* the practice of predicting^ales on a sdfhnd inductive basis.’ • 

The results of a comparison ndth these despiset^ documents, 

tabulated with respect to*force and direction of winds, arc by 
no means favourable to the efficiency of the warnings. First 
ns to force, wc may just give a summary of their results in the 
shape of a per centage of total success and total failure. From 
July to December 1861, there were issued 413 warnings as tQ 
force of wind, of which the total successes were 52 per cent., 
and of course the total failure 48 per cent. ; but upon the sup- 
position that in 20 per cent of the warnings the wind was 
blowing a gale when the signal was hoisted, the total successes 
are reduced to 32 per cept. In the year 1863 out of 2,288 
warnings 36 per cent are est^ated as total successes, leaving 
64 per cent of total failures. As the analysis of the whole 
returns is a work •£ great labour it has not been carried on 
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regularly since 1863, but partial analyses were framed for the 
mbnth^ of December in the three years 1863, 1864 and 1865, 
from a cQinpariflon of which similar conclusions were obtained, 
the total failures ranging from 36 i>er cent, as the minimum to 
86 per cent, as the maJsdmum. Putting the general results of 
the whole analyses together in respect of force of wind, and 
turning them into per ccntagcs, we find that the total failures, 

in all places warned, range from 36 to 68 per cent, and that 
the tow failures in seven selected ports named, range from 54 
to 60 per cent. ; the period concerned extending from 1861 to 
1865. All that can be noted in favour of the warnings Is that 

on the whole there is an improvement in the later as contrasted 

with the earlier ones. 

The force of wind is perhaps the easier field of forecast, 
and when we come to comparisons of direction, as well as force, 
the tests become far less precise, and eventless satisfactory. 
Here, again, the inherent ambiguity of the signals increases the 
difficulty of comparison, and it is impossible to make a perfectly 

satisftictory selection of the facts with which many of these 
indeterminate predictions can be compared. Proceeding, lunv- 
on the best discernible gyound, and putting the best 
interpretation possible on the official exf»Ianatioiis of the signals, 
the folloMdng result is arrived ^at. 'During parts of the years 
1863, 1864, and 1865, warnings to the number of 244 were 
issued in relation to direction combined with force of wind, 

and of those not more than 22 per cent., or less than one 
quarter, have proved right, while the remainder, being inoro 
than three quarters, have proved wrtmg. One might almost 
have iqaagined that mere sagacious conjecture would liave 
achieved equal success, without any pretensions to science. 
« As the Conunittee remai^, * The cJmnces of success due to mere 
* haphazard arc considerable in the six winter months of the 

' year, for at that time it is probable that gales are blowing to 
' a sufficient extent to justify a storm warning in every ten days 
^ on an average ; and, on the other hand, four days in every 
^ ten are placed under warning by the storm signals.’ From 
the incopipleteness of the data for comparison, it could only be 

* ascertainea if the weather that shcceeded the warnings justified 
them, while nothing is known of the weatlier that jjrccederf 

them, and there is nothing to show when the warnings ought 

to have been sent, and when they were actually sent. 

The utility of the signals manifestly depends in many cases 
on the precision and correctness with which they indicate 
direction. A collier, for instance, sailing from the Tyne or 
Wear will disregard a westerly gale, wliile an easterly gale 
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might be fatal to her. is vain to tell her that a gale is 

expected from the Tropical or Polar quarter, and to indicate 
only a wide range. Even if such predictions ^rrespoild with 
subsequent facts^ they are of little use, and worae than useless 

if they do not. * 

The practical utility of tiiese warnings has been inquired into 
at several ports, and divers, but, on the whole, favourable, 
opinions have been expressed concerning them. At Yarmouth 

it has been found that in some cases fishing-vessels have refused 
to put to sea when the warning signal was hoisted, although 
no local tiirciinistances indiesatea danger or warranted appre- 

hcnsioii. The voyages of such vessels not exceeding tw' enty- 
foiir hours, they might often have put to sea on such occasions, 
but, not doing so, much time and profit were lost. A vessel 
wliosi* destination could be reached in twenty hours, if in a 

direction contrary to that from which the storm is anticipated, 
might make her voyage, wliilst delay Nvould allow the storm to 
overtake lier. An illustrative case actually mjciirred last 
autumn : Of two vessels ready to sail when the storm |?ignal 
was hoisted, one set out, and the other delayed. The former 
reached her destination in perfect safety ; the latter, by delaying 
to sail, was afterwards caught in the storm, and was lost. Thtp 

signals, then, may injike sauors timid in putting to sea, yet they 
must have the good effect of inducing forethought, precaution, 
and preparedness under the expectation of a storm. The sea- 
iaring comiiiimity look with increasing confidence to tliese 
signals, and now more fully credit their correctness. That they 
arc, -with some exceptions, popular, is undeniable, and their 
iliscontinuancc would cause general regret; — 

‘ Tlie existence,’ say the Committee,, ‘of this feeling is strong 
evidence of tlic utility of the^ storm warnittgs. But in estimating 
this at its true value, it must not be forgotten how eagerly the 

world at largo is disposed base an unreasoning belief on the occa- 
sional successes of weatiier predictions, and how easily it forgets the 
failures. We need not say that we db not wish for a moment to 
eouipare the efforts of the Department with |.he prt*dictjons of the^ 

ordinary weather prophets who attempt to connect the changes ot 
weather with the stars or the cjianges of the moon. It is not, hoW; 
ever, irrelevant to refer to these prophecies, and to the belief which 
has been so often placed in them, when we are estimating the valae 

of popular feeling as the evidence of the value of storm warnings* 

Even allowing for sucfi drawbaciks, we cannot peruse the 
‘ Abstract of Opinions i>om the Ports coiicenii^ the Value 

‘ attached to the StornwWamiiigs at the present Time (1866)' 
without attaching considerable weight to them. Take the last, 
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from Liverpool ^ os a sample: ' There exists an universal 

‘ opinion that these signals are very vahiable ; that the amount 
' 01 accuracy has gradually increased.’ In our view the tes- 
timony in ^their *!favour is decisive, so far as common opinion 
has weight. ^ 

It was and is the opinion of the officials of the Meteoro- 
logical Department that their weather forecasts and their 
Storm- warnings are, so intimately associated as necessai’ily to 

stand or to' fall together. The Committee do not think so, 
neither do we. No doubt, in order to give occasional warnings 
of violent storms, it is necessar^^ to obtain as constant £md iis 
frequent observations as for daily weather forecasts. But it 

is only natural to suppose that &e more sudden and violent 
changes of wind and w^eather which are the subject of the occa- 
sional storm warnings are preceded by more decided indications 

than the more common and leaa violent chariges of our variable 
climate, and tliat the observations made of a 'sudden fall of the 
barometer may aiford a trustworthy indication of approaching 
storms^ while the sudden daily changes of barometer and ther- 
momefter during ordinary weather may have no meaning which 
we are at present able to interi>ret accurately. Tt would, 
therefore, be unfair to the storm warnings to cla^s them with 

the daily forecasts, which latter have alr^y been shown to be 
very faulty in every test applied to them. ^If they have been 
founded on an unsound basis, and if there is no cx ideuce of their 
correctness, they are surely wanting in all tliat can give them 

practical value. These forecasts merely manifest the opinion 

of the Department (as it has repeatedly stated) conceniiiig a 
probability, and they extend to lai'ge districts, without attcsnipt- 

mg to describe the varied jiarticulars of weather in different 
parts of those districts,^ which alone would be of service to tJie 
sailor in a particular port, or the agl4culturist on his own farm. 
From the foregoing statements, notwithstanding the un avoid- 

able imperfection of the Committee’s examinations, it appears 

that they have tested tlte nfysteni of forecasts of weather and 
stonu warnings under numerous aspects, and therefore the 

condusioaB they draw as to the correctness and utility of daily 
forecasts and storm warnings are entitled to all attention. To 
employ their own words ; — 

* The conclusions we draw from this discussion arc the following, 

viz. 

^ That the maxims on which the Dep^ment acts in foretelling 
weather have not been reduced ioto imy clear or systematic form, and 

are not shown to have been established by suiiident induction from 

ob06r^ed facts. 
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* That as a matter of fact the I/aily Forecasts are not shown to be 

correct, aod that tiiiey are not, in our opinion, useful. 

< That the Storm Warnings, so far as they indicate the Fprce of 
coming gales, have been sufficiently correct to be of some use, and 
that their utility is widely admitted. Also that they liave im- 
proved ; and that they are probably capablet>f still greater improve- 
ment. 

' That the Storm Warnings, so far as they indicate the Birection 
as well as Force of coming gales, are not 8howa«to have been so for 

precise or corre ct as to be of use.* 

Having gone through all the details which the Committee 
have presented in 'the Report, we cannot see how ^ey could 
liavc come to any other oonolusions, and they would apparent^ 

■ have beeii justified In quitting them in more forcible terms. It 
almost seems as though their examinations and comparisons cost 
greater U>il, vigilance, and thought than some of tho original fore- 
casts and warnings, just as it often costs more to mend a bad 
inechanisiTi than to Oiake a good one. * Even to follow minutely 
llie jtroceci .tjgs of this Committee taxes the rearlor's patience 
and exercises his ingenuity, thereby compelling him to marvel 
at the continual inexactitude and confusion of the late Superin- 
tendent, while he commends tlie patient assiduity of those who 
found themselves involved in a labyrinth of perplexities, 

which, if there ever were a clue, it is now irrecoverable. No 
official business should be so oonducted as to lack inherent 
evidence of the manner in which im]>ortant results liavc been 
arrived at. Especially in so teutativc and complex a business as 
that now under investigation, every step of jirogress should be 
clear, and every ])roccss of reasoning be noted, otherwise the 
sudden loss of the official head may, as it has now done, 

involve the loss of very much that judgment and experience 
have ac((uircd, notwithstanding tlie luhqurs of an able and 
diligent chief-clerk. Xot loaf($ important arc diccks and oorrec-* 
tions, or confirmations by ^actual and subsequent atmos])heric 
occurrences. It is clearly as important to record the results as 
to issue the forecasts and the warnings, and the collectibn of the 
f».>nner sliould bo os carefully ari'angcd as the publication of tho 

latter. As to the daily weather reports previously alluded to, 
their insufficiency has been imted, and it may be added that% 
miscellaneous facts gathored by the Department itself from 
miscellaneous sources, without knowledge of tlie observers, and 
without order or method in the observations, can be of little 
value. They must mark Ihe precise coiTcspondence of the 
natural phciumicna with the fin'ccasts or warnings. Precision 

in the one must be met by pr«cision in the other. Without a 
careful pre-arrangement of particulars and persons, of ^^erv€^s 
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and hours of observation; without, in, short, an adaptation of 

all drcumstances connected witli the fuitual phenomena to the 

terms and times of that indication, so that the one may form 
a complete counterpart of the other, no confidence will be 

inspirM, and little benf^fit will accrue. 

There can be no utility in such va^e, uncorroborated, and 
often unsuccessful daily forecasts of weatlier as have hithertobeen 
issued by the l^oparlinent. The Committee, therefore, wisely 

recommend the discontinuance of their publication, and they 
believe that in so doing they are borne out by the best practical 
meteorologists. M. Le Verrier, of Paris, who had attempted 

something of a like nature, has, it is said, given it up. M. Dove, 
of Berlin, is confining himself to a system of storm warnings, 
and even in this appears tp find some difficulty. M. Matteucci, 
of Turin, was obviously in difficulty, e^'en as regards the storm 
warnings, and the Committee ‘can find no. evidence that any 
‘ competent meteorologisf. believes. the science to be at present 
‘ in such a state as to enable an observer to indicate day by day 

^ the weather to be experienced for the next forty-ciglit hours 
‘ thri)ughout a wide region of the earth’s suriacc.’ To this it 
might be added that competent meteorologists are by their 
^iversioh to vulgar and fallacious pretemions indisposed to take 
serious steps in this direction. They arc now labouring to 
constitute this science as one of precise observation, and to dis- 
entangle it from po}>ular prejudices and misconceptions. Thej' 
relinquish the rod of the prophet for the pen of the recorder. 
They multiply observations, and diminish cxjnjectnres. By their 
present actions they say in effect, — We arc busy enough with 
the work of to-day and will not concern ourselves about the 

probabilities of to-morro>v. Discredit has been cast upon our 
studies by almanac-makers, and w^eather prophets. With such 
We liave no connexion, nor, whatd%«er they may preteiul, have 
they any w^ith us. In the philosophical application as well as 
the etymological, of the woid, such men may riglitly be termed 
lunatiesy knd those who ttust them may bear the same ap]>el- 
lation. , 

The recommeDdations which the Ooinmittce make on 
Ae whole subject of Daily Forecasts, Weatlier Tclcffrapby, 
and Storm Warnings, and upon Observations of Weather 
within oj: afiecting the British Isles, amount to fifteen in 
number, and appear to be generally judicious and war- 
ranted by their preceding statements. While they recommend 
lhat Shet- publication of daily fbrecKAsts of weaker probable 

the North, East, South and West coasts shall be dis- 

continued, they desire the contiuuaDoe of the general re- 
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suits of the telegraxns^^^ not ibr frequent publication, but only 

for issue on speem occasions. Every one will agree with them 
in desiring also that the system of tele^aphing the Weather 
from distant stations 'should be continued, with an addition or 

diminution of places, as advancing knowledge may require. 
These telegrams should be published as at present, hut ar- 
ranged in geogjraphical districts. 

On the topic of Stonn Warnings it will be advisable to 

present the suggestions of the Committee in their own words, 
and therefore we quote the 6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th of their re- 
commendations : — 

^ G. That the practice of issuing Storm Warnings shall be continued, 

but with the following modificationfi : — 

* (a.) That the Signals shall for the present be confined to the 

indication of a probable gale, witiiout attempting to indi- 

cate from what quarter. 

‘(h.) That they* shall not.be hoisted! unless there is reason to ex- 
pect the gale within 36 or at the outside 48 hours. 

‘(c.) That when hoisted, they shall continue up until all imme- 

diate expectations of further gales has ceased. ' « 

* (d,) That whilst the Signals indicating Direction are discon- 

tinued for the present, care shall be taken so tQ arran^ 
the Signals for Force as to enable the Signals for direction 
to be ^de^ hereafter. 

* 7. That the officer of the Meteorological Department issuing the 
Storm Warning for Force should also at the same time, so far as he is 
able so to do, make, but not issue or publish, a prediction of the pro- 
bable Direction of the coming gale, endeavouring in so doing to 

render it as specific as possible, e.g., whether within any particular 
quarter of the circle. 

* 8. That tins officer shall note down at the time, and reduce into 
an exact shape afterwards, the maxims or principles which have 
guided him in making the Signal of Force* or Prediction of Direc- 
tion ; the facts to which t'dose maxims are applied ; the mode in 
which he has applied and pombined them, the value he has attached 
to each of them, and the value of the probability which he has thus 
obtained, and which is indicated by tlte Signal or Prediction. 

* 9. That the maxims so acted upon shall bo reduced into a clear 
and definite shape, and kept in the office rcaUy for reference.’ 

Both in respect of weather telegraphy and storm waruingB 
there appears to be no insuperable difficulty, as far as we can 
judge, in the way of bringing about a system of . combined 
European communications^d publications. Why should there 

not be sometliing ajiproaching to uniform weather bulletins, of 
which the present form Vidopted by Le Verrier might almost 

serve as a model? Certain^ by such a method alone can any 
considerable body of observations of various states of European 
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weatibi^be grouped under definite oat^gories. Bj studying 
sneb categories we should discover if ih^e be any law regula«- 
ting the thange from one state into other definite states, and 
consequently if there be any mode of gaining an acquaintance 

with coming changes of weather. , At least the bnovdedge 
^ deriTed from such observations would furnish a com|dete check 
upon predictions. The gathering together, arranging and pi^e- 
serving a comjdete series of nearly uniform European weather 
bulletms for a series of years, would obviously be the most 
expedient course towards the settlement of the possil^ty of 
weather prophecy. The extension of tlic clectrio tclcmwph 

r^ers the necessary communications rapid and simple. There 
can be no valid cause why vague and illusory Precasts should 
not be speedily replaced by trustworthy and well concerted 
observations. 

There is every reason to^ believe that Foreign Government 
OfiScials >vill gladly co-operate with us, as may be judged from 
what has already been said, and from the friendly tone of the 

corres^gndence that has passed between observers of difierent 
countnes. The action of one leading country communicates an 
in^ulse to others, generally by means of the instigation of 
eiffiient meteorologists. In illuHtmtioii of this observation we 
are pleased to note the extended scries of MCj^eorological obser- 
various recently inaugurated in Russia, aud which arc as yet 
only known in our country to motoorologists. Wc arc informed 

by Lieutenant Rikatcheif, of the Imperial Russian Navy., that 
the Ministry of that Navy, in order to adopt on the Russian 
coasts the system in operarion in England, had established 
seventeen new meteorological stations in their princi{>al ports, 
and had proposed to the Ministry of Public Instruction to 
establish similar starioni^ oVer the whole area of the interior of 
Russia. After careful consideratio'b the Minister of l^iiblic 

Instruction laid before the Council of « the Empire a pro]>osid, 
to carry oiit which it was necessary to establish thirty meteoro* 
logical stations. In consequence of this the Council of the 
Empire, with the approbation of His Majesty, ordered : Ist. 

that the observatories are to be intrusted to persons reemn- 
UMuded by the authorities of public instruction ; and, 2ndly. 
that the neoessaiy funds for .establishing those stations in the 

interior of the empire are to be taken from the public 
purse. Fortunately for Russia, the. Director of its Central 
Physical Observatoiy to whom the execution of this work was 
enWusted, is the able and widely kncfVvn Professor Kuppfer, < 

,wfab being thus authorised formed a list of thirty*-nme new 

stations which he believed it was necessary to establish, besides 
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the sea-stations and four stations in Mosgow, Dorpat, &c. 
Instroments were premied for choBea stations and adjusted 
in July of last year, jhrom the same infonna^ we leifrn that 
the synoptic charts of several storms which nave been pre- 
pared in OUT own meteorological Beparteent are approved, and 
that Admiral Fitzroy’s Weather Book is translated into the 
liuBsion lan^af^e by a Russian Captain. The Governors of 
all European provinces of Russia are requested to give assist- 
ance for the institution of regular Meteorolo^cal Observations 
in the capital of each province, and to publish the results in 
the provincial pajMsrs. 

The details of the plans are excellent though simple. It is 
proposed to provide all stations with instruments carefully ex- 
sunined before use at the Central Physical Observatory. At 
present secondary stations will be furnished only with barome- 
ters and thermometers. Observations are to be taken three 
times every day, aiid these will be daily sent at eight o’clock 
A.M. to the Central Physical Observatory, where from all the 
observations received, the most probable state of the w^^ather 
for the following day mil be declared. The deviation will 
then be sent by telegraph to all scaj>orts. When the stations 
shall be finally settled, «and the meteorological correspondencJ^ 
by tdegrapli is in fijll operation, it is intended to print a daily 
paper with meteorological intelligence, accompanied by a 
meteorological chart, and to send this i)apcr by post to every 
seaport, as well as to correspmdents and other persons who 
are interested in meteorology. 

To render the system of telegraphic correspondence of me- 
teorological observations more complete, and taking into con- 
sideration that all great storms come from the west, Kuppfer 
considered it necessary to receive by tdegnipli the observations 
made at several stations in Western Europe. With this view 
he was sent in December 1864 to France, Pritssia, Italy, 
Austria, and Holland, to consult scientific men about the choice 

of the best points of observation, anS to arrange a gratuitous 
transmission by telegraph of these observations. The jirojKised 

plan was well received by all the scientific meteorologists ; by 
Dove, at Berlin; by Le Verricr, at Paris; by Matteucoi, at^ 
Turin ; by Jclinsky, at Vienna and by Biiys-Ballot, at 
Utrecht (these being, in fact, the most able of foreign meteoro- 
logists), as well as by several telegraphic companies, which, 
for the most part, promised to send the meteorological de- 
sjmtches to Russia gratuitbusly. 

To make the system of dafly telegraphic communication of 
meteorological observations more extensively useful, it was 
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ponsidered necessary to combine them with others made at 

sea, to prepare chai^ of the currents of the seas, and of tJbe 

direciioii and strength of the wind, by the combination of wind 
and sea observations. To follow and somewhat extend the 

instructions pven by the Boyal Society of London to our 
Meteorological Department, it was thought desirable to collect, 
arrange, and discuss the meteorological observations which 
have aljready been made. 

Beco^ising the importance of having a knowledge of me- 
teorological changes in particular places in order to determine 
the laws which regulate them, ancf tlie future changes of the 

atmosphere in sudi places, the Hydrographical Department 
resolved to prepare charts of winds from the observations 
which have been made on Bussian seas, atid to begin this work 
at once by collecting all observations, from ships of all kinds, 
made in the Baltic Sea and near to it fo» many years past. 
This work is intrusted to a captain attached to the Hydro- 
graphical Department, who has divided the Baltic Sea into 

space^of r in latitude and 2° in longitude, and the adjacent 
gulfs* into spaces of in latitude and in longitude. He ha£ 
commenced his labours, with the assistance of two officers, by 
fttst extracting from the log-books of idl ships, merchantmen 
and others, the meteorological observations which have been 
made since the year 1844.* •' 

Plans so excellent, inaugurated in a country so extensive 
as Bussia, cannot but excite the highest hopes for their success; 
nor is it an insignificant result of our own activity if we may 
fairly conclude that it communicated the original im])ulsc to 
the liussiaiis. To them as well as to us the report now before 

ns will prove of considerable interest 

To return from ofir iiussian digression to the matter of 
sitorm warnings, it may be fairly assumed that all foreign 
observatories, or, at least, the prinpipai of them, will co- 
operate with us and one another. The principles on which 
wc proceed in our prevision of approaching storms are now 
understood and acted upon by the most advanced European 

ubservatories. As to wliat is known, performed, and observed 
«.t Paris, let us hear what M. Marie Davy, of the Imperial 
Meteorological Observatory, says, in a communication to the 
Academy of Sciences, in the autumn of 1863 ; — 

‘We discern the first symptoms (qF coming storms) displaying 
themselves some days in advance on the Western coasts of Europe, 

* Proceedings of the British Meteorological Society, vol. iii. 
No. 21. 
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bj an inflexion of the cu^es of equal barometric pressure. Then 
the wind rises more or less rapidly on the north-west coasts of 
France and England, manifesting a very distinctiji; marked tendency 
to turn round a centre of depression which forms the cehtre of the 

tempest This centro disperses itself^ at one time in a regular 
manner, and progressively from west to east, lifting itself at first 
towards the north to descend afterwards towards the south, after 
having traversed England ; at another tiipe, on the contrary, 

there seems to be some hesitation which for a moment keeps back 
the storm. 

‘ The study of these perturbations possesses great interest, whether 
in a purely scientific point of view or in view of the probabilities 

which we may thence deduce relative to the particular parts menaced 
by a tempest in preparation, or to the place where it has commenced 
to rage. This study is regularly carried on in the Observatory at 
Paris by means of our maps ; but up to the present time these maps 

have remained in manuscript. We consider that we shall perform 
a useful and acceptable service to meteorologists by inserting them 
in the daily bulletin of the Observatory. 

* All examination of our meteorological maps shows that generally 

it is possible to perceive twenty-four or forty-eight hours before- 
hand the approach to our coasts of a storm lasting for a mode- 
rate length of time. We merely regard these maps as the first 
sketch serviceable for aur guidance as to the probabilities of tilb 

morrow or the day after. Too often our infprmation arrives too 
late or Is incomplete* But since the 12th of October tlio documents 
which have come to us from England, have received from Admiral 
Fitzi'oy a' very useful complement by additions from Nairn and 

Greencastle. 

* The unquestionable utility of this kind of work for the science 
of Meteorology makes us ardently desire to extend it over a larger 
basis. If our'maps would enable us to foresee a storm, and would 

])crmit U8 to follow its course over Europe, still they would indicate 
to us nothing, or next to nothing, of the 4 >lace of its origin, or of 
the mode of its formation. This, however, is one of the most 
essential points, not only for science itself, but for it& applications. 

We attach the greatest unportanco to the construction of daily 

charts extending over the whole northern hemisphere, .and to 
an annual reunion of the elements of each of them. In the incessant 
movements of the atmosphere, it is very certain that there are 
grand general laws which we should disengage, and which we must 
search for by a comparison of tbe observations of preceding and sq]^ 
sequent years. The principal of these maps might be published in 
our bulletins in a convenient form.' 

It were well if our actual attainments in relation to the laws 
of storms could be precisely known and practically applied. 
Any casual and partial reader of the great number of separate 

papers written by Redfi[eld*in America; of General Reid’s 

im])osing * Attempt to develoije the law of stonns by means of 
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< facts Bcranged accordiiig to place ai^ time, &c. of Dove’s 

vtditme now before -us, lurti to mention minor worke, would 
probably be misled in respect of the available and practical 
services of these several publications. They are all of consider- 
able value, especiallj ibat of Dove, who gives a usefid section 
on * Practical Kules.’ Still, the entire results applicable to 
ordinary navigation arc not abundant and decisive. The lite- 
rature of cyclones Is fruiliul, for there exists a bibliographical 
list of 450 authors’ books and periodicals^ where some inte- 
resting accounts of such storms may be found, and especially 
of West and East India hurricanes; but the application of 

this literature to practice and voyages is more doubtful and 

difficult. Piddington has attempted it in his ' Sailor’s Horn 

* Book of the Law of Storms ; ’ and Mr. Birt, with less pre- 
tension, in his ^ Handbook of the Law of Storms.’ Yet such 
books are not well received by all, for wc?,read in the publi- 
cation of a master mariner, Mr. Jifiman, on Winds*! — ‘ Should 
« this meet the eye of Mr. Piddington, I beg leave to tell him 

* thaj^if the junior, or even the senior officers of tlie Penin- 

^ Bular and Oriental Company’s service, and first-rate passenger 

* shipSnknow no more about tibe Jaw of Bt4>mnis than can bo learnt 

Hiy Studying such works as the " HoJPn or Handbook of the 
^ Law of Storms,” they have yet much to learn.’ Even Maury 
remarks on this topic, — * After much study, some few principles 
^ or laws seem to be fairly cstabli.'^hed, but even these are not 

‘ incontrovertible, though they axe sometimes cited as if in- 

* controvertible.’ 

It is true that great cydoues do not often visit us, but the late 
Admiral Fiizroy believed in the existence of small cyclonic 
storms in England itself, originating in or near our islands, 

and generated in the (rushing against each other of the 
N.E, and S.W. currents. Tliese^ small signs are not fre- 
quent, and seldom number more than three or four in a year. 
This direction of their n^otion is almost invariably towards 
some point between N.N.E. and E.S.E. and they take about 
forty-eight hours to pass from Ireland to the Baltic. These 
small cyclones constitute a class of phenomena well suited 
Ibr telegraphic advertisement. Although we are pot scourged 
by violent cyclones, wc are 'bound, in the interests of humanity, 

to give all possible aid to the discovery and discussion of their 
laws, for out seamen in their voyages are frequently exposed 
to them, like the for-sailing seamen of other countries. 

* Noticed in this Beview in an article on the ^Statistics and 

* Philosophy of Storms/ January 1839. 
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It is also important *{0 notice that though we are by our situa- 
tion exempt from great hurricanes, by our situation we are able 
to act as monitors to Europe ; for extensivi^ atmospheric dis- 
turbances, wliioh first invade Ireland and England^ are those 

which, more especially in winter, extend to and pass over the 
Alps (although these great mountains somewhat retard them), 
and spread over Italy, as M. Matieucci has noted. 

We have given more prominence to *8torm warnings and 
weatiier forecaatB than, perhaps, mere meteorolo^ts would 
themselves allot. But Admiral Fitzroy has made them most 
prominent, and they arc certainly the most popular parts of our 

theme, as well as especially important to seamen. Ere we pass 
away from them we must draw attention to what is not a scien- 
tific toinc, but one wliich intimately concerns the administration 
of the Department. 

Ec/)noniists ml} naturally inquire what the expenditure of 

the Department has been, land the reply is as follows : — At the 
end of the financial year 1665 tlic aggregate outlay since 1856, 

the date of the establishment of this office, lias beei>, about 
45,000/. The annual expenditure has increased from 3,240/. to 
(say) 5,500/. In one year, 1863-4, it was as much as 7,ljf)0/. The 
sums expended on iiisiruments and other requirements of occaii- 
statistics, from an ?,verage of 2,216/. in the years 1856 to 1864, 
have, for the years 1860 to 1865, diminish^ to an average of 
1,613/. In tiie latter years the expenditure has been increased 
by a sum averaging 2,011/. a year, which has been spent upon 
telegraphy and storm warnings. For 1864-5 the expendi- 
ture on instruments was 1,144/. 14j. Sd. y on telegraphy and 
storm warnings, 2,735/. 10#. ; for salaries, 1,134/. 17#. ; making 

in all 5,460/. 

Against these items in particular and this aggregate .of 
45,000/., what meteorological advances, what precise records, 
what available experience, what fully tabulated Results, what 
established maxims, what discovery of principles, haye we to set 
off? Although it may bo pleaded that scientific and especially 
meteorological results arc of too delicate a nature to be weighed 

against so much coin, or of too fine an essence to be rendered 
appreciable at the bank, it may yet very fairly he asked, Whdt 
remains in the Department in any form as an eqiuvalent for so 
large an outlay ? It is easy to see the defects which the exami- 
nations of the Committee have brought to light, but it is not easy 
to discern counterbalancing benefits to the extent of the expen- 
diture. Moreover, the* Committee now contemplate an in- 
creasing expense in the execution of their recommeimtions ; but * 
this they declare to be unavoidable, unless either the original 
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^ect of the Metewoilogical Department or the system of Storm 
Wanu^jgB ia to be abandoned. There is,- however, this great 
diflbrence between past and future expenditure: ihe formor 
has been for results which have been shown to be largely un- 
successful, the future* may be attended with adequate and 
accurate returns. 

One radical defect lias been the absence of all checks upon 

the work and officeA of the Department Little or nothing of 
the kind was devised internally, and externally there was no 
X>rovision for any inquiry. But for the melancholy event which 
every one deplores, this system, or rather want of system, 
might have continued to ^is day. No head of a scientific 
department should be allowed, or should allow himself, to 
pursue his course unexomined or unapproved. In such •circiim- 

stances unaided success is difficult of attainment, and conscious 
future is a burden too he^vy to be borne. 

Mu<di money has been spent, fine opportunities have been 
lost, valuable records have been neglected. It is, however, 
now ^«iin to lament, and it behoves us rather to inquire how 
past omissions and failures may be utilised as warnings, and 
thus bcpomc the motives to amendment. 

* Considerable amendment may be eflbcted by recalling this 
Department to its original constitution and functions, to the 
detailed suggestions made by tSe Royal Society, and to its own 
actual procedure in part before its improiitable diversion to daily 

weather forecasts ; and it is to these that the Committee draw 
Xiarticular attention. * The meteorology of the ocean,’ they re- 
mark, * is as important an object now as it was in 1854, and Ave 
^ feci ourselves justified in believing that the Government and 
^ Parliament will not now abandon an object taken up by them 
'.after much consideraition in 1854, and that they will not be 
'satisfied to leave tbc matter in its present incomplete and 

^ useless condition, alf the grant originally made had been 
' steadily japplied to this object, and had not been diverted to 
' other objects, the work would by this time have advanced far 

* towards completion.’ 

Iliere are now in the Depai'tment about 550,000 meteoro- 
Togical obs^atious at sea, mostly, if not entirely, of good 
quality, which are contained in 1,298 registers. The remaining 

data are of a miscellaneous and doubtful character. The great 
body of good observations seems to be the principal scientific 
result hitiierto obtained W the Department, and it is highly 
desirable that they should be rendereuavailable in the best prao- 
ticaWe method. The Committee'of the Royal Society— which 
inoladed Professor Dove of Berlin, one of the most zealous 
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as well as the most eminent of meteorologists — ^in tlieir letter of 

1855, specified the desidbrato in detail, and tlie present Com- 

mittee of Invesli^tion indicate what is lacking to ntt^et the 
requirements of Sie Committee of the lioyal ^opiet^. They 

show that the method of extractiog observations already 
made is not satisfactoryj and that the publication of Meteoro- 
logical Papers is not based on a well-considered and uniform 
]jlan. Such publications should generally^ if not exclusively, 

be confined to results so carefully digested as to be easily 
understood and readily handled, and these results, consisting 
ill the main of the Means of barometric jiressure, vajxmr 

tension, temperature and wind, together with the variability 
of each of them, should be systematically and uniformly tabu- 

The method pursued is t<i prepare a chart in which the 
surface of tlie globe Is divided into spaces ranging between 
80® N. lat and 70®* S. lat., and bounded by each tenth meridian 
and tenth parallel. These spaces, because of their uniformly 

rectangular appearance in the charts drawn upon Mercator’s 
])rojection (those employed by navigators), were name(f*ten- 
* degree squares.’ Each of these has received a special number, 
and every one of them admits of a quartarly subdivision ints 
smaller squares of five d^ees. When those of the ten-degree 
sfiuares are umiUect which are. now occupied by land or ice, 
there do not remain more than 330 (approximately) with which 
the Meteorological Department would have to deal, Accoring 
to the present plan of the Department, all the observations have 
to be cojiied out of tlic registers, and sorted on some determinate 
plan into those of tlic 330 ten-degree squares to which they 

severally belong. But the way in which this is done admits of 
many improvements suggested by the ^Committee, and it is 
iiiiX)ortant that something should indicate* the probable precision 
of the several results entered. Wide ^erences*m probable 
l)rccision cle^ly prevcnt*uniformity. Without entering upon^ 
the details of procedure, it will be manifest that the dm should 
be to fill up each of the squares wdth results of a certain value 

in probable precision. What remains, then, to be. effected in 
order to attain this end? , The requirements of the moea 
variable climate would probably not exceed 200 observations 
for each quarterly division of each ten-degree square lu each of 
the twelve months. That is to say, in a variable climata, about 
10,000 observations in each of the 330 ten-degree squares 
would he required to supply the necessary matenal for deter- 
mining its meteorologicd r^eans. But some squares would 
perhaps require fewer observations, and much has already been 

VOL. CXXIV. 3?0. CCLIII. G 
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effected by foreign GovcrnmenfB and by private individuals. 

Frofportionate abatement being made* the Committee consider 
t^t tlvere remains a grand total of 1,630,000 observations to 
be collected and discussed. One-third of these may possibly 
be found in the registers now in possession of the Board 

Trade. 

All the observations required can be made in ordinary 
voyages ; therefore^ the issue of meteorological registers and 
the loan of instruments should be recommenced andcontinu^ 
as rapidly and widely os convenient. A chart should be 
annexed to each register, showing the track of the ship through 
the squares, and au index should be kept in the office, referring, 

under the head of each square, to each register containing 
observations relating to that square. The detailed recommen- 
dations of the Committee ujxm all kindred arrangements 
appear to be well considered^ and to be marked improvements 
upon the method dr wanticf method hitherto prevailing in the 
Department. 

If the letter of the Royal Socjiety, daled Feb. 22, 1855, was 

to bef regarded as an epistolary draught of instruction— and us 
such the Committee regard it — ^it is lamentable to compare it 
with thij representation of what has been done by the Depart- 
menl, and to contrast it with what might have been done. 
This letter also displays the lively interest ?aken by the Society 
in the establishment and objects of the Department, and it is but 
a fair inference to presume tliat tliis interest would have been 

continued, and that, if the late head of the Department had 
worked hand in hapd with the Royal Society, all the resources 
and knowledge of 6&e latter might have been rendered avail- 
able lor the public benefit. By such a combination the stores 
of science and the means of Government would have Bujiplied 
knowledge on the one side and power on tlie other. This, 
moreover, would have led to that international scientific frater- 
nity which we have mready indicateJ, and which must be the 
detorminsefe direction of future efforts. 

We are precluded, by tlie nature of this article, from 
entering into several meteorological,, details of a purely scicn- 
Jific character. Were we to cniei;.uj[^n them, we should only, 
by the result, render still more consi^cuous the defective con- 
duct of tbe Department. In closing this Report of the Com- 
mittee, we wifi only add that it appears to us like a business 
investigation into the scientific effects of the late Admiral 
Fitzroy, as head of the Meteorologdcal Department of the 
Board of Trade, and it suggests ta us a parallel unhappily not 

Uncommon of late years in ordinary dre^s. A gentleman of 
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some ability and tact, w(^ will suppose, as well as of much self- 

confidence, finds himself in a high social position, and Jb the 
possessor of a fine estate and of considerable aeputed wealth. 
He assumes all that belongs to such a position, manages^ his 
own estate, asks little advice, believes he can show his neigh- 
bours how to manage their estates, keeps up all the social 
habits befitting his rex)utation, and maintains his name amongst 
the foremost of his class. He becomes an oihcle and a monitor, 

and is listened to with deference, for no one doubtis his sagacity. 
His afiairs seem to prosper, his property to increase, his estate 
to flourish. His lauds are productive, his garden and conservsa 
tories gay with choice flowers. All goes on for some years 
as smoothly as his own a^r-dinner speeches, and he is the 
envy of some and the admired of others. 

Otic morning the astounding intelligence runs round the 

neighbourhood that’ this same genticjpian has suddenly died. 
All alike lament and mount for him. In due time comes an 
independent and rigorous investigation of his affairs. The 
public have felicitated his family upon their pecuniary ^iros- 
pccts, and have privately made their estimates of the value of 
the estate. So deluded have they been, that, when the true 
condition of affairs transpires, they can with difficulty credit it. 

This same* seemingly prosperous, happy, opulent gentleman, 
as it now turns out, was all the ’while insolvent! Everything 
is now appraised at its true and not its nominal value, and the 
result is ruinous. He meant well, but he manuged ill. He 
began wisely, but continued foolishly. He sfient far more upon 
his conservatories and flower jiartcrres than tipon his kitchen- 
garden. He wasted hi.s substance, not in riotous living, but in 

show, in fancies and flowers. What he gained on the one hand 
he lavished and lost on the other. He died in the midst of his 
fancies and in the illusions of his dreams. His fsunily, how- 
ever, wake up to a sad and sober consci<^sneBS of' disordered 

aflPairs and disastrous finance. WiH they put in practice the 
lesson so painfully taught to them? Will they be wise 
enough to retrench the unprofitable and the showy, and to 
cultivate and prudently farm out the estate ? Will they con- 
fess past follies, and accept w^ll-meaDt advice ? If they will,* 
then their affairs may yet be rehabilitated, the estate may yet 
be made remunerative. Away, however,- for ever with flowery, 

and fancies, and fond theories! For the future, only sound 
XwacticG and sagacious nmnagement. Such is the parallel 
which has occurred to us, and those who will patiently read 
the Report we have analysed will admit the justice of this illus- 
tration. 
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Ab arising out of the whole subject,^ and not specially out of 

the Report before us, we may conclude with a few lines upon the 
great importanpe of imparting the principles and application of 
what wemay term Oceanic Meteorology to all young naval officors 
and young seamen in general, as well as to the old who arc not 
too old to learn. They should be taught the principles strictly 

and clearly, and tlicy should be infoimed at the same time of the 
happy results of applying them to the serrioe. They shoiild 

learn how in effect by such knowledge voyages are considerably 
shortened ; how what may seem dry pursuits and arid studies 
^ve direct bearings upon marine duties and marine dangers ; 

' and how by obeying the waraing admonitions of a falling baro- 
meter, seamen have made preparations to meet storms, and have 
met them manfully and safely, while otliers, unheeding or uii- 
informed^have lost ship or life in the tempest. 

Particularly should they be instructed in the use of meteo- 
rological instruments, in which great improvements have 
recently been and arc now made. Such instruincnts should 
be ip their hands, and quickness and facility in reading their 

indications should be cultivated. Every school and almost 
every house, as well as the smallest ship, may now have an 
*aneroi3 barometer for an outlay of frvjiin 50.9. to 60.9. Th(*.‘;c 

instruments are sufficiently, exact to give timelji notice of 
storms or gales, and may be readily fastened, like clocks, on a 
wall. There is, too, an excellent and cheap little tractate on 
barometrical observations and indications, by Mr. Bclville, which 

all may obtain. It is really wonderful that so simple an instru- 
ment as a barometer, and one so rexdete with momentous 
warning for every man who traverses . the sea, should be so 
much neglected. All that has been done by our Depart- 
ment in supplying bproffieters to fishermen and sailors on our 
coasts is dear gain, and has been followed by acknowledged 
benefits. ' ■ 

In our own language we greatly need a good text-book of 
Oceanic ’Meteorology, which might be added to Oceanography. 
The new edition of Maury’s * Meteorology of tiie Sea ’ is a re- 
construction as well as an enlargement of previous editions, one 
*' of which we noticed in this Review ;* but, commendable as it is, 
it cannot be made a text^book, and for such a purpose it is 
deficient in some respects, about which we do not now concern 

ourselves. What is so much to b^ desired is the multiplication 
of ordinary observers, the instilling into all classes of mariners 

* ‘Physical Geography of the Sea— The Atlantic Ocean,’ April 

1867. 
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the importance of uiakkig some contributions to the general 
fund of meteorological knowledge. , 

■ There would be something not merely veny promising to 
science, but also very much akin to poetry, if we could justify 

the hope that every ship that sets out oii a long voyage would 
not merely effect the interchange of commodities, but also at 
tlie same time be a marine observatory of meteorological phe- 
nomena. It is our national boast tliat all (Xieans are traversed 
by our vessels ; how much nobler would be the boast that all 
oceans are traversed by our observers 1 What moral dignity 
would tlierc be in the |K)sition of men able to brave tips 

tempests of the ocean, not only by their own intrepidity, but 
with the resources of science, and trained by the acquired 
knowledge of long years of patient observation to elude their 
fury, and to escape their destructiveness ! Storms wkl never 
be less, but men may be progressively more manly. Winds 
and tempests will never cease to rage, but men may learn 
calmly to contemplate what once overcame tliem with Iciror. 

The most intractable forces of nature, the hurricanes, tha^piake 
mere sport of man’s boldest buildings and strongest pillars — 
that lash the seas into^fury and make mountains of the weaves 
— may bc^ anticipated in their, course, charted in their career, 
and defeated in theit issues. T^hey may rage without ruining, 
and they may revolve without involving the human race in 
disaster and death. They may be looked for like the irreme- 
diable but half-disarmed evils of human life. 

Ihit, in order that this may be anything mure than a dream 
of tlie future, every navigator must bccofnc more or less a 
scientific observer — the barometer must be his companion and 
monitor. His pen must be ever at hand, and the log-hook 
must become the record of a multitude useful observations. 
By tliese the liumblest mariner may contribute his mite of in- 
formation, and not a saildr under canvass need despair of giving 
efficient aid in the grand general advancement. Eyery naval 
student should be so taught this science that he may, if op- 
portnnity occurs, do something for Oceanic Meteorology ; and 
he may {wssibly add so materially to our present knowledge of 
the law of atorms, that in time to come it may be said of hini$ 
not indeed as it was said of Franklin, 

* Eripuit coelo fajmen, sccptrumquc tyrannis,’ 

yet in a lik'e strain— disarmed the storm by eluding it, he 
defeated it by anticipating i^ approach, and escaping from its 

fury : thus he stole its wings from the whirlwind, its terrors . 

from tlie tempest. 
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Abt. HI. — 1. Bulletin de la SociSiS de THistoire du, Pro^ 

. testaniisme iFrangais. Documents Historigues incite et 
oHginaux, XVF XVir et XVIIP Siicles. Tomes L— XIIL 

Paris: 1852-1864/ 

2. Correspondance des Reformateuvs ' dans les Pays de la 
Lanyue Xrangaise, recueillie et publiSe avec autres T^ettres 

relatives d la Reforme et des Notes historiques et biogra^ 
phiques. Par A. L. HekHINJAKD. Tome premier. (1512 
-1 516.) Gendve et Paris : 1866. 

rpiiE true history of Protestantism in France has remsuned 
A comparatively unknown until a recent period, for it had 
been written, for the most pfurt, by men of the opposite party 
and the victorious creed. But time has, in this, as in many 
other instances, slowly brought to light the*jnaterials on which 

the judgme^ of posterity must rest, by publishing the correspon- 
dence of tlie Protestants themselves, and oilier contemporary 

docujBents which attest beyond all doubt the piety and patrio- 
tism of the Huguenot leaders and the unparalleled sufferings 
inflicted on their followers by national^ intolerance, by eexjle- 
siostical bigotry, and by arbitr^y power. The volumes before 

us consist of ^ese authentic materials, d^ply interesting to 
France, and in some respects jet more deeply interesting to 
ourselves. They are the result of the labours of a literary 

society (established in. 1852) for the purpose of elucidating the 
history of Protestantism in France by collecting its scattered 
materials with care'and bringing them into a single publication. 
For tliis purpose recourse has been had, not only to the Arcliives 

of France and those of th^ different foreign govenonents which 
gave refuge to the Huguenot exiles fffter tlie Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes, but also to private family papers, to the 
registers of parishes and the books of notaries, to the records 
of old parjiamentary procee<Krigs— -nay, even to inscriptions on 
tomblitones, and extracts from ancient charters, and terriers. 
Taken alto^ther, we have seldom perused a more interesting 

mass of original documents. They fully justify the device pre- 
fixed by the accomplished editors to each volume, and reflect a 
clear and steady light over an extensive tract of French history 
before comparativSy-dark and neglected. A number of essays, 
letters, and reviews, for .the most Jiart from the well-known 
pens the best Protestuit writers in, France, are interspersed 
tihepughout the series, and form invaluable commentary on its 

^Mrients. lliese ]^pahi have one cnaracferistic in common very 
honourable to their authors and their faith. Much as French 
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ProtestantuHU has suffeved at the haads of rulers, statesmen, 
and factions in IVanee, they breathe a spirit of genuine {pyalty, 
and strong devotion to natal soil. The]j^ indulge in no 
vindictive retrospects, avoid reviving the animosities of the 

past, and are com^etely free from illib^rality and fanaticism. 

We are surprised that this important S^ety has hitherto 
attracted so little notice in this country^ and that so few 
English names are to be £>und in the distinguished list of its 
supporters. For a very small annual cont^utaon the series 
of these Biilletms, forming one volume in each year, can be 
<3btaincd at the Protestant booksellers in Paris, and wo ho|te 

that the present notice will induce many of our countr jmen to 

support tins laudalde' enterprise. 

The work whidb wc have placed second at the head of' this 
article is the first volume of a collection of the correspondence 
of the French Relormers, which has recently been published 
at Geneva, under the pationage of a small number of accom- 
plished persems of that city. It consists chiefly of unpuldished 

letters of those who took an active part in the introduction of 
the Keformed faith into France. These papers, which have 
been most carefully edited by M. Herminjard, are not at all 
inferior in interest to the Zurich Letters published by the 

Parker Society, and they are ^so a most valnaUe contribution 

to the history of Protestant opinions. 

Our notice of the contents of these volumes, must be liinitod 

to a few of the numerous topics which they embrace. They 
throw a good deal of fresh light on the character of the old 
Church of France at the period just before the Reformation. 
In PVauce, as in Germany and in England, that Church had 

fallen in the esteem of the nation, and was deeply penetrated 
with elements of corruption. Francis i, on the "Field of the 
Cl<»tii of Gold, spoke openly of appropriating its revenues; 

and Bayard’s exclamation against i[ulius, ^ce cb^tif Pape que 
^ je voudrais tuer,’ expressed tho thoughts of many of the 
nobility. The arrogance, the exactions, and the selfishness of 
the priesthood, and their claims to being above the law, (uiused 
jealousy among the higher orders, and the awakened conscience 
and tiiought of a generation, enlightened by the revival 
letters, rebelled agiunst a series of observances dictated often 

by avarice and superstition. What especially provoked the 
inferior classes was the rd^acity and sensuality of Ihe clergy, 
who, with the lessons of the Gospel in tiieir mouths, despoiled 
the poor of their scanty substance, and, with pretensions to 

infallibility and sanctity, belied in theit Uves tibe name of 
Churchmen and of Christians. This collection contains a 
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number of s^kctchea by Bemanl Palissyj the French Bunyau, of 
these cjffcless and unfaithful shepherds, but we can only rrfer 
our readers to them. We quote, however, the following lines 
frtim a curioub satirical pooiu of tlie time, which we do not 

remember to have met j;)reviously. The Church is supposed to 
be tnalcmg complaints of the simony, the profligacy, and the 
idleness of those who were the stewards of her mysteries: 

*Me8 ininistres qui vivent do la croix, 

Sous faulx semblans me font a grans surcroix, 

Du dcbhonncur, du mal, ct de I'outragc ; 

IIb sout remplisB do \enimcux courage. 

Aucuns Bcmblent cn leurs habits pollutz 
A gendarmes, et non & clcrcs salulz, 

Ou h jongleurs, on oyant leurs caquetz. 

Bagues poricz, bouquets, et aflioquctc, 

Vos heurcs sont dictes par grant contrainctc. 

D*autros y a qui tiennent .femme cif oainctc 
Aveoques oux coznrae gens mnriez, 

IjO nom do Dicu jurez a touto nctainto. 

Bref, vostro vie cst de vices tant taincte, 

Que men estat par trop devariez.’ 

In Franco, however, as in Kngland, tlic real Protestant 
movement commenced with tlie piMWcr and humbler ranks of 
the nation. It is said to have originated af M(*aux, Imt it wa-^ 
most distinctly felt in the south, where probably the tratlitions 
of tlio Albigeiises had iicvei* been entirely forgotten, and where 

a colony of the Vaudois had long renounced the Catholic doc- 
trines. It appeared also in the provinces of the north, con- 
nected by trade with Holland aiul England, and it made 

K cbs «m tlie western seaboard, especially in the city of La 
elle, the wealthiest centre of French commerce. The 

sectaries, like their brethren in England, did nut profess a 
definite creefl; the austere tenets they afterwards oinhraeed 

were adopted by another generation ; and tlicir religion seems 
to have been a jirotest against the evil they saw ai'ouiid, and an 
endeavour t(» shape their lives by the GoB]>el. This was the real 
secret of 'their bti'ength. Beviled as diesc early Kcformei*s 
were by an incensed priesthood an^ an ignorant populace, tlieir 
conduct silenced all accusation ; and wherever they were able 
to Ic^avG their mark, it n^as one of rc‘al moral improvement. 

Bernard Palissy thus described the change effected in a re- 
forineA Ullage:— 

tbis wIrc our Church was first the' work of the hands of de- 
aypd iiion *, and when the enemy mfide havoc of it had been so 
pfet within a few years, that gambling, dancing, ballad-singiug, 
^basting, and superfluity of braveiy and jewels, were no longer to bo 
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found among its mnmbeil. Evil speaking, too, and murder had 
disappeared, and lawsuits were much fewer than heretofore. At 
Easter-time bickerings and quarrels were made up f and we thought 
only of prayers, psalms, and spiritual songs^ not of loose speech and 

lewd catches. In those times, you would hare seen on each Lord’s 
day the guildsmen walking in the meadows and dells, singing 
psalms and canticles in their companies, and reading and giving 
knowledge to each other. You might have sdCn girls and young 

women in gardens and suchlike places, rejoicing and making holy 

melody to God ; and even children had been so well brought up, 
that they had put off a silly look and bore themselves with a staid 
countenance.* 

The Reformation r^udly spread upwards from the inferior 
to the higher orders, it h^ its supporters in the palace, espe- 
ciidly in the first Margaret of Navarre ; it found its way to 

the bench of Bishops ; it entered the I^arliaments and privileged 
corporations; and it met yfiih considerable favour from the 
nobility. The correspondence of Margaret d’Angoiilcme (as 

she is styled in M. Herminjard’s collection) with Bri 90 !Uiet, 
the Bishop of Lod^ve and Le Filvre d’EtapIes, and the protest 
of the University of Paris against the Concordat of Francis I. 
ill the ssune volume, arc? most striking 2 >roofs of the disj^osition 

of tlie Court, the Chiirch, and the learned bodies to accept 

with favour the doctrines of the Reformation, and to make 
the Bible the sole test of religious truth. As yet, how- 
ever, these ojunions were not connected with any party in 
the State; they were still essentially religious, unalloyed 
by corrupt and selfish elements. At the time when our first 
reforming Parliament was, at the bidding of Henry Vlll., 

suppressing monasteries and denoun^g the Fdpe, tlie real 
spirit of Protestantism was purer and more powerful in France 
than in England, and had a firmer hold on the })eoplc. 
Francis I. hesita^ for some years whether he should not 

encourage the Beformation, at least to a point whioh would 
have set free tlie national Church from the See of Konie; 
and had he done so, the whole tenor of French history might 

have been different. But .Hie fatal marriage of Catlierine de 
Medicis, the terror caused \fy the Anabaptists of Munster, ' 
and the violence of some of the French Reformera — ^more 
vehement than their fellows in England — threw the King back 
upon the Catholic party; and the influence of the prepon- 
derating party in the State, the Court, the Pwliaments, and 
the priesthood, determined finally his rcBolution. We shall 

not dwell on the persecutions of his reign, the massacre of the 
Vaudois of Provence, and the horrible deaths of numerous 
martyrs, accompanied with every refinement of torture. One 
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of those ^ecrable spectacles is thus'described bj a contem- 

porarjf Gennan: — 

‘ 1 have just seen the burning of two Lutherans. Hie first was a 
youth, the son of a cordwainer, a beardless stripling hardly twenty 
years old. He was brought before his judges, and sentenced to 
have his tongue cut out mid his body burned. Without flinching, 
he held out his tonguo to the executioner, who cut it off and beat 

' his cheeks with it. The mob standing by picked up the tonguo and 
flung it all bleeding and quivering at the victim. When* brought 
to the stake, and being chained to it, he endured with indescribable 
serenity the insults and shouts of the infuriate crowd. The second 
martyr was an old man^ and though his punishment was milifer, I 
felt even more horror. He had spoken against the monks, about the 
invocation of saints, but had been induced to retract his errors. He 
was brought to a gibbet,^ and having ropeated his recantation, was 

half strangled, and cast into the fire. The bystanders thought the 
sentence too easy, thej wished io see jiim alivedn the flames.’ 

But even in age many voices were raised in Catholic 
Frapfce aghinst such atrocities. These volumes contain some 
remarkable letters from difiPerent members of the noblesse, 
who, ^ongh evidently of the dominant faith, disapproved of 
measures of persecution, and honourably declined to profit by 

them. In spite of torture by fire and sf eel, the numbers of 
the Reformers increased, and at the close of the reign of 
Heni^ II, they were probably neaidy a tenth of the nation, 
including not a few' oi the nobility, and a considerable part of 
the midSe classes.* 

^ Wc find in thi» collection numerous details of the means de- 
vised by tlie priesthood’ to arrest the movement, iudc|>endcntly 

of mere secular tyranny. One of the most common was the 
assumption of powq^rs *of a supernatural kind to awe and 
influence the ignorant jxipulace ; and of this there is a curious 
example itfthe legend of the Maiden of Yervins, not unlike 
that of our Nun of Kent, This woman was a miserable 
epileptic, who waa carri^ about by the clergy of Lao;u 9 as a 
specimen of a Catholic miracle, the pretence being that she was 

possessed by a devil, who left her at the elevation of the Host 
* and the exarcuon of an orthodox bishop : — 

* The proportion has by some writers been stated as high as 

(me^iixth; butiu 1597, when the Edict of Nantes was granted by 
;#^ry ly., the Protestants are computed by Sismondi to have 
]^|^ountedto cme-elsventh of ' the whol^ population of France, then 
'aboiit Bcventeen mISfloas. In spi^ of ages of persecution, the addi- 

ihm of Alsace to the FrmidL iemtoiy ^ restored the balance, and 
it is believed that the actual number of Protestants in the empire is 
stm about the same as it was three hundred years ago. 
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‘ The process pf coiguring was exceedingly tedious, and consisted 
of strange and absurd odloquies between the exorcist and the 
demon. The patient then fell into convulsions^ she wnthed as 
if on a burning seat, she sprang up spite of all resistance, she 

uttered vociferations that echoed over the*churcli and that resem- 
bled grunting, barjeing, and lowing. *But this devilish uproar was 
soon made to cease ; and as soon as the wafer was placed on her lips 
she became calm, and completely in repose. • A miracle was then 

the cry everywhere; the bells wore rung, and processions went 
through the street to offer up thanks to Heaven, to the great scandal 
and shame of the Huguenots.’ 

This series is comparatively silent as to the progress of the 

Reformation in Franee during the last three reigns of the 
House of Valois. Within this period, as is well known, the 
Keformers, named thenceforward Huguenots, became a distinct 

political party, the« reli^ous movement being connected to a 
great extent with secular ol^'ects. It would be idle to say that, 
at this crisis, they did not fall into many excesses, that their 
acts, as a whole, were free from censure, and that their policy 

was unalloyed by some elements of passion and corruption. 
But the historians have made a great ndstake who have repre- 
seiited them as an anti-national faction oi>iK)sed to the real 

interests of their country ; though no doubt the main cause 
of the unpopularity of Protestant opinions in Prance, down to 
the present day, is the belief that they are at variance with 
the great priutjiple of national unity and uniformity to which 

SO many of the noblest elements of French society have been 
sacrificed. Politically, the Protestant was the right cause ; and 
in taking up arins in defence of the privileges secured Ihcm 

by a solenm compact, its defenders were not only vindicating 
justice, but struggling against a foreign mfluence which would 
have made France a Spanish dependency* In that dark crisis 
when the House of Lorraine was betraying the kingdom to 

Philip and the Pope, when Catherine de Medieis, base as she 

was, was trjring to escape from their diraldom, and the’land was 
a continual scene of civil war or ominous peace, one figure 
shines with extraordinary lustre, the purest, we might almost 

say the greatest, of Frenelungn. True alike to his fmth and • 
the country ho loved, and endowed with rare sagacity and 
penetration, Coligni endeavoured to rescue France £rom that 

fatal connexion with Spain and Borne which was to produce 
such bitter fruit, and, not less grandly and ably than BichcKeu, 
to shape out her natural •destiny, as a leading Power on the 
land and the ocean. If is characteristic of the j^ecrable faction 
who rejoiced in shedding his innocent blood, that they invariably 
designated as a traitor the illustrious and farnseeing patriot who 
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indicated to Finance her true alliances, *and the real sources of 
hw duiftible greatness. His will shows, in a touching passage, 
how he resented this calumnious charge, and even from the 
grave protested againstiit: — 

<Tlie reason why I set this declaration in these presents is, that 
knowing'not the hour when God i^ay call me away, I wish to leave 
it as a record to my posterity, that they may not boar a note of 

infamy, as having been disloyal or rebellions. If verily 1 took up 
arms, it was not against mv ^vereign Lord, but those who by their 
^anny compelled those of our religion to defend their lives, which 
Idid with an assured conscience, the rather that I knew it. was 

against the will of the King. 1 have many letters and documents 
to prove this.’ 

Tt is difficult, indeed, td realise to our minds the intense 
loyalty of the Befbrmcrs to their kings, apd their resentment 

at being stigmatised as itibels. They were in truth obedient 
even unto death ; and we thus may judge of the nature of the 
wrongs which forced them to abandon a belief associated with 

their’ fimest convictions. The foUowii^ passage is from a 
Huguenot poem of the date of the middle of the sixteenth 
century : — 

* K’aye done, 6 peuplc, crainte,, 

Du supplice qui t’attend, 

Car cette dure contrainto 
Jusque h rame ne s’estend : 

Laisse martyrer ta chair, 

Laissc tes membres trancher, 

Laisse toy reduiro en cendre, 

Xiaisse ton cors au bois pendre. 

Car ce grand Dieu venerable 
Yeut qu’oD ob^isse au roy, 

Ou qu’on s’estime coupable 
Du supplice de sa loy 

Puisque ton §.me ne peust 
Executer ce^qu’il veult, 

Ke refuse aucune chose 
De la peine qa*il impose.* 

' Even when resistance had been determined, it was jnstified only 
on the ground of the tyranny of the alien Guises, and not on 
that of the crimes of the Sovereign, 

These volumes contain a complete account of the cdebratecl 
interview between the Quises and the Duke of Wurtemburg, 
4^ .1562, just bjefbre the infamous^ massacre of Vassy. Its 
i^ect was to deprive the Hugudhots of the aid of the Lutheran 
^Princes of Germany, and to abandon them to the House of 
Lorraine ; •and for this purpose the Cardinal undertook to 
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satisfy the Duke that t|^e Lutheran doctiines were not essen- 
tially different from the Catholic, but that Calvinism was 
a damnable heresy. This interview, which has been hardly 
noticed by historians, with the exception of Michelet, was a 

curious drama in which the Cardinal exhibited his usual adroit- 
ness and skill, and Francis of Guise his wonted duplicity. In 
rcjdy to the interlocutor of the Duke — the famous Brcntius, 
the friend of Luther — tlie Cardinal decltftres that he is ready 

t() give up ‘theinvocatidn of saints and the Yimn Mary,’ 

‘ that he had gone too far in the sacrifice of the Mass,’ and 
that ‘ as for the hierarchy, he would wear a black robe as 

* readily as a red one’; and he sums up his faith in these sin- 
gular words ; — 

^ 1 have read the Confession of Augshurg, 1 have read also Lutlicr, 
Molancthon, Brentius, and others ; 1 entirely approve their doctrines, 
and I would soon come to an agreement^ with them about discipline. 
I will write to you and recognise ypu as my father in Christ. Ah I 
had Beza and the other French ministers been like you ! Wo then 
could come to terms, and reconcile the Church. But theirjcasc is 

hopeless, nothing can be done with them.’ ' 

Francis of Guise jirofessed himself equally reasonable, said 
that theology was beyond him, but that if there was not unity 

ill the Church, he was ready to become a Lutheran himself; 
and, in answer to an eamdst remonstrance against the cruelties 
pi-actised on the Huguenots, delivered bimscLf * with heavy 
‘ sighs : ’ — 

‘ 1 know well they accuse us of that and ether things ; but they 
do my brother and myself wrong. We wiU satisfy you on the point 
btjforc you go.’* And ho added, “They have often tried to slay 

ilic Cardinal and myself by shot, steel, and even poison, but we never 
endeavoured to punish even the guilty.” ^To which the Cardinal 
added, “ 1 swear to you in the name of God my Creator, and nt the 
peril of my soul, that 1 am innocent of the blooa of any'Calvinist.” * 

The researches of this Society h^ve brought to light a vast 

quantity of details of interest respecting the massacre of St« 
Bartholomew, many of which have not been hitherto published. 

The following letter, writtenby a J esuit, while thestreeteof Park 
were running blood, attests the horrible joy of his party : — 

‘ The Admfi*al has perished miserably on the 24th of August with 
the whole of the heretic nobility of France. This really may be 
said without exaggeration. «The carnage was enormous; I shud- 
dered at the sight of the river choked with mutilated corpses. We 
all agree in praising the wisdom and magnauimity of the King, who, 
^ having by indulgence and favdur fattened, as it were, the heretics 
like cattle, has caused them to be slaughtered by his soldiers. All 
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. the heretic scholars who could be discovered have been massacred 
and thrgwn into the Btream naked. Bamus, who jumped out of his 
bedroom from a considerable height, lies exposed on the bank pierced 
thick with lEitabs. In a word, thero ia not one of them, even of their 
women, who is not slain* or wounded. Conrad gave the Admiral 
the third stal) ; at the seventh he fell dead against the chimney of 
his room. S'ucli was the end of this bad man, who, in life, brought 
nmtibers to the verge of destruction, and, in death, dragged many 
heretic nobles into bell.’ 

Giovanni Michieli, the Venetian Ambassador, whose know- 
ledge of the secret history of the massacre , appears to have 
been remarkably accurate, show's a toudi of humanity in* this 

description : — 

* Then was seen what religious animosities could effect. It was 
liorribln to witness in every street atrocities committed on fellow- 
citizens who had not only given no offence, b^i were often neigh- 
bours or relations of the perpetrators. .There was no thought of pity 
for any one, even though he felliibn his knees for mercy, in the most 
abject altitude of humiliation. It was enough that a man was dis- 
liked 'by another from jealousy or perhaps from a lawsuit— and this 
happened to several Catholics— on the cry being made that thero 
was iuHugucnot,’’ the victim was at once assassinated. If any 
one, in the liopo of escape, leaped into the river and tried to swim — 

many unfortunate wretches made the attempt-^boats put off at once, 
and he was drowned. The booty’taken was very great, about two 
millions of livres d’or, many of the wealthiest Huguenots, in iact, 
having come to Court since the last edict.* 

The massacre, as is well known, was repeated in several parts 
of France, by the 'orders of the infatuated King and his exe- 
crable band of murderous counsellors. We transcribe <mo of 

these mandates ; it is dfficult to imagine how it could lia\'c 
been written: — 

* I have already informed you how on Sunday morning the King 
has done execution on the Huguenots, and the Admiral and the 

Huguenots in Paris have been slain. The pleasure of His Majesty 
is that the' same shfdl be donb wherever a Huguenot shall be found. 
Wherefore, if you wish to do the King and Monsieur good service, 
you will go 1o Saumur, accompanied by your friends, and kill all 

«thc leading Huguenots you can. I have written to M. des Moulins 
to have you informed. Having done this execution in Saumur, you 
will go to Angiex*s, and, with the commandant of the citadel, repeat 
a similar examplo. You will receive no other orders than this from 

King and Monseigneur/ 

''This letter of Beza attests the terror and astonishment of 
the Huguenot, party : — 

* We are in grief and mourning ; Gt)d have mercy upon ns I Such 
treachery and atrocity were never known. How often 1 predicted 
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it and gave warning against it! God, a God justly incensed, has 

permitted itj yet He is our’Saviour. Excuse me for writing nothing 
in detail. We have instituted a fast and extraordinary prayers. 
The town is filled with fevor and pestilence, and is overflowing 
with unfortunate exiles. They escaped only through the avarice of 
their enemies, who otherwise spared neither rank nor sex. The 
King at first charged the Guises with the crime; now he says 
everything was done by his orders ; and these men wliom he caused 
to be murdered in their beds — these men “ of ^hom the world was 

not worthy ” — he dares accush these men of conspiracy !’ 

Tliere ore several documents in this collection relating to 
the well-known tradition that Charles IX. on that fearful 

night repeatedly fired on his Huguenot subjects. We do not 
care to .examine lie tale, but Voltaire expressly informs ns that 
M«arshal de Tess^ said, that, when young, he had know'n an old 
man who hod assured him that he had himself loaded the King’s 
harquebuss. Brantojhe, too, treats lie.fact as certain; and this 
letter from a Huguenot in 15*74, two years only after tlie event, 
confirms strongly the popular story : — 

‘ A man who had gone in a skiff from Paris to the Faubourg St. 
Germain, and had witnessed wlmt bad been done to the Huguenots 
in the night, informed Montgomery all he knew on Sunday.* The 
Count gave warning to thfe vidame of Chartres, and to the noblemen 
and gentlemen of the^ligion in the Faubourg; but they, being 
unable to conceive that the King dould consent to such butcher^ 
determined to take boat, and to cross the river, ih order to endeavour 
to see the King, preferring to trust him and not to show mistrust. 

Others, too, who took it into their heads that the affair was a plot 
against the King’s life, wished to approach hiip, and tender their 
loyal services, and even if necesaaiy to dio at his feet. But tltey 
soon saw about two hundred soldiers of the Royal Guard upon the 

river, coming towards those who had remained in the Faubourg, and 
crying out, “ Slay, slay every one!” These men fired volleys before 
the King’s eyes, he being at the time at the window of his chamber-. 
It was tJjcn perhaps seven o’clock on Sunday morning ; and it is said 

that the King took himself a harquebuss, and exclaimed with an 

oath, “ Let me shoot ; they are flying.” * * 

The most important historical questions respecting the mas- 
sacre of St. Bartholomew are, who were chiefly responsible for 
it, and whether it had been long premeditated ? It is now, we 
think, pretty well ascertained that tlie story that it was 
the result of a scheme, devised by Catherine de Medids 

and the Guises so far baok as seven years before, and executed 
at a fitting opjjortunity, does not rest on a solid foundation. 
Such a story is not only •improbable in the extreme, but is 
controverted by the facts now known that Catherine, for some 
time previously, had really wished to support the Huguenots 
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as a xx^kke-weight against the House of liorraine, and that the 
influence of CSoligni with the King was considerable after 1570, 
A remarkable narratiye^ published in IGSl, and, in the opinion 
of the editors oi this series, deserving especial attention, ascribes 

the origin of Ihe massacre at least to the jealousy of Catherine 
and her son Henry, who could not endure the attitude of au- 
thority in which Coligni stood towards the King. Having by a 
hired assassin disabled the Adinixal on the 22nd of August, they 

induced at last their royal puppet to consent to an onslaught 
upon the Huguenots, which, however, in the event, proved far 
more terrible than had been contemplated. This narrative 
rests on a pretended confession made by Henry when King ‘of 
Poland, and though its genuineness has not been proved, it is ' 
well worthy of serious attention. Henry thus describes how 
Coligni’s influence had alienated Charles from his mother and 

himself 

* The Admiral had become all-powerful with the King. Without 
saying one word to me, he began to walk up and down tho chamber 
in a, fury. He looked often at me askance, and with an evil eye, 
putting more than once his hand to his poniard, and so menacingly 
that I expected every moment that he would collar and stab me. I 
wished to got away and out of danger, .which I did cleverly, lor, 
while he was stalking about^ and his back was turned^ 1 hurried to 
the door, and made my escape vdth a quick fibeisance, much quicker 
in troth than that on my entry. I went then at once to my mother, 
and having put together all th^ reports, the warnings, and tho sus- 
picions we had been made aware of, and the time and other circum- 
stances of the interview, we felt convinced .that the Admiral had 
inspired tho King with some bad opiiflqti^^ us.’ ^ 

The Duke and .the C^ueen, havii:^ma^' up their minds to 
get rid of Colimi by any means, procured ^Maurevel to slay 
‘ the Admiral, but flie proved himself a mere novice.’ The 
intended victim being only wounded, the conspirators, ‘ novpln 

* a real alarm,’ paid a visit to him,^to disarm suspiciouji;^ a 
scene so striking and lifelike followed, that we at 

length:—, 

* This stroke having failed so narrowly, we began thinking on 
our situation towards evening, spd, hearing that the King was 
going to see the Admiral, the Queen and 1 resolved to accompany him, 
and to ascertain the condition of tho patient. When we reached his 

chamber, we saw him wounded in bed ; and we, taking the cue from 
the King, told him all would be well and bade him hope, assuring 
him too that we would see j^ustice done on those who had broug^ 

f a to this state, with their aiders, ab'ettors, and acoomplices. Tne 
brinl said he wished to speaT to the Ehig in private ; ai^-the 
og having assoited at once, the Qoeen and I were motioned to 
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retire. We fell back to tl||B middle of the chamber, and remained 
there duriog this secret conrersation. Our suspicions became great, 
and what increased them was that we found ourselves suddenly sur- 
rounded by two hundred gentlemen and captains of the Admiral's 
party who were in that room and another a^oining. There were 
Others, too, in Uie hall below; and all these, with sad countenances 
and unquiet gesture and bearing, were whispering in each other’s 
ears, passing and repassing behind and before us, and, as we thought, 
with great want of respect, as if they suspected that we had had 
some part in the wouhding of the Admiral. However that may have 
been, we thought so at least, perhaps imagining more than was in- 
tended. We were really terror-stricken at being shut up, as the 
Queen, my mother, has often admitted to me.* 

The fear inspired by the attitude of the Huguenots, and the 
consciousness of their atrooious guilt, at length caused the con- 
spirators to attempt to win uie King to their detestable 
counsels, and to consent to get rid of the Admiral : — 

‘As soon as wo had reached the closet where the King, my brother, 
was, she commenced by showing him that the Huguenots wore 

arming against him on account of the Admirars wounds, that the 
Admiral had despatched several posts to Germany to procure a levy 
of ten thousand reitters, and to the Swiss Cantons for ten thousand 
footmen, and that the French captains of the Huguenots’ party had 

probably departed to raj^e their musters, the time and placeof meeting 
being already settled. If an army 5f such force, she continued, was 
once united with the troops in France, a thing very likely to come 
to pass, his army would bo unable to oppose it, especially fas the 

Huguenots had relations with many towns, communities, and people 
ill the interior of the kingdom and beyond it. He then, being weak 
in men and money, would have no safety for himself or his realm. 
And there was another contingency that should be borne in mind ; 

for the Catholics, wearied with their long wars, and harassed with 
so many calamities, were determined to put an^end to them, and if he 
would not bo of their mind, were resolved to elect a captain-general, 
and to make a league ofibnsiuo and defensive against the Huguenots, 
SO that he would be surrounded by perils, without authority or real 
power. Thus France would be divided into two great parties, over 
whom he would have no control. A danger, however, so great and 
imminent, such a series o^ calamities and misfortunes, and the ruin 
and death of thousands of his subjects, could be averted by a single 
stroke, and it was only nccessary^to kill the Admiral, the author and 
chief of these civil troubles/ 

The head of the Huguenqts bemg destroyed, the members 
could be easily dealt with. The King at first iudiguaxitly 
refused to listen to the ad^ce of the tempters ; but at last, if 
we are to credit the narrative, he rushed headlong into projects 
of crime more dark and terrible than had been m conteosplatioiu 
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TIhA' Buddeix chaiige is 'no doubt singular, but it is oonsistent 

wilk-lb&im heta Vft realty know about Cudes IX. 

^'Thongb we were seconded by no one, we kept np onr spirits, and 
hsTing firmly insisted on our views^ we succeeded at last in carrying 

our pointa A remarlBible change, and, as it were, a metamorphosis, 
over ihe King ; he took up our side, and fell into our opinions, 
going miKdi farther and with deadlier purpose ; for having before 
been difficult to pesraaado, it was now no easy matter to restrain him. 

He rose, and, telling us to keep silence, he exclaimed furiously and 
with atremendous oath, that he was wdl*minded to slay the Admiral, 
and not only him Imt all the Huguenots in Frane^ so that none 
should remain to charge him with the deed. He bade us then msho 

our preparations, and, rushing out wildly, left us in his cabinet^ where 
we took counsel ihe entire day, that evening, and a good part of the 
nighty in order to fsee what was to be done. Wo made sure of the 
Frovost of the Merchants of the Captains of the Wards, and of other 

persons whom we thought most bitter against the Huguenots, 
dividing the two into separate quarters, and telling out individuals to 
cany out the ezecaiioh, the Admiral being assigned to M. Besse.* 

This narrative, whether genuine or not, is corroborated in 
Rome importaat points bj Michieli, wbo, as we have said, was 
very v^ell informed ; — 

* This business, from beginning to end, has been the work of the 

Qoeen-Mother, aided by the Duke of Anjou, her son. . . . The 
Duke of Guise has been accused of the harquebuss-^ot, but it was not 
so. The thing was concocted by the Duke and the Queen. . • . On 
the evening of Friday, being eager for despatch, the Queen and 

Anjou went into the Sng’s ebset. The Queen opened the matter 
to the King, pointiug out the brilliant opportunity before him, and 
the certainty of his being able to take vengeance on the rebels, who 
were now shut up in Faris as in a cage. Ho would thus wipe out 
the disgrace of having treated with them, which had been forced on 
him by violence and tenor, and he was not bound to adhere to such a 
compact. She made him comprehend the artifice of the Admiral’s 
designs^ seditious counsels 1ha4; would toad His Majesty into a war 

that wonld prore the rain of the realm, so long impoverished and 
overwbdBiM by debt. And^ere was even sometbing worse behind. 
If the Admiral were not slain, civil war would ensue, £ar he and his 
party were resolved on mischief.’ 

The last years of the unhappy monarch, pursued by the 
furies of bis own conscience, have often been described by his- 
torians. We quote this sketch by an eye-witness of his sinister 

ai^ repulsive aspect < 

^His looks have become dark, and in conversation he does not look' 
the speaker in the face. He hangs^down his head, sometimes shuts 

his eyes, then opens them again, and, as if the effort were painful, 
shuts them anew with a kind of uneasy suddenness. People fear 
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that he is possessed bj the spirit of vengeance ; he was sevore, they 

now think him cruel. He eats soberly and drinks water only, the 
same diet as the rest of his brothers. He craves fatigue at any risk ; 
remains on horseback twelve hours at a time ; dbd goes on thus, 
hunting the same stag two or three days together, stopping only to 

eat, and resting but an instant at night. His hands are cafious and 
wrinkled, full of cute and swellings. His mood is always for war, 
it is a fixed idea. His mother tries in vain to pacify him.’ 

These volumes are less rich than we had* expected in docu- 
ments on the memorable period between the accession of 
Henry III. and the settlement of France at the Peace of 
Vervins. At that cinsis of flic destinies of mankind, when 

Europe was darkened by the shadows of Spanish despotism 
and Bomish bigotry, when the dykes of Holland anct the 
British seas proved the last and only retreat of liberty, and 
when the dawn of the Keformation seemed sinking in dim and 

disastrous eclipse, the Huguenots, having definitely become a 
great political and military party, fought for what was really 
the national cause, as well as that of the Protestant rcl^ion. 

Had Mayenne and the League triumphed, had the candMate 
of the Guises been ])laccd on the throne won by Henry of 
Navarre, France would, undoubtedly, have been absorbed, for 
a time at least, in the Sj^anish Monarchy, and the country of 

Coligni and Sully v^uld have become a satrapy of Philip II. 

It is idle, therefore, to represent the Huguenots as an un- 
patriotic faction, and their adversaries as the champions of 

the nation; such a view, the figment of a Catholic literature, 
IS siniidy inverting the facts of history. The Huguenots, 
however, at the end of the contest, were not more than one- 
tAvelfth of llie people 5 and their inferiorit}'- in numbers and isola- 
tion as a sect have given colour to this charge against them. 
One of tlie first acts of Henry IV. was fo abjure the faith of 
his Ilu^enot supporters, and to embrace that of tjie mass of 

his subjects. In the case’ of the lover of Gabrielle, who had 
often shown his indifference to all cneeds, conscience probably 
hardly rt^ed any questions ; but, certainly, if there was ever 
an occasion when expediency becomes the highest law, it was 

in the instance of this conversion. The nation, though re- 
conciled to its chief, and hostile to the remains of the League, 
was, in the mass, sincerely Catholic; and Henry’s adherence 
to the Protestant docti’ines would have probably rekindled the 
long civil war and alienated tiie great body of his subjects. 
It was natural, however, that his defection should have been 
c*.ondemned by many of those, wbo had fouglit for him in the 

Reformers’ ranks, and especially by the Huguenot preachms, 
who denounced it in passioiiate and unmeasured language. 
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The following letter is characteristic of, the boldness and licence 
of the^ nncompromising men — the true disciples of Knox and 
Galvin — whose Anglt^-mindedness we must respect, though we 
may think it iH-mned and narrow. The personal sarcasms 

cantLot be mistaken 

You, who with a handful of men have won so many trophies and 
gained so many hearts, who bear the name of great among your 
titles of honour, must you be alike despised and hated ? Among the 
Kings of Israd Solomon was the wisest and most learned, and 
nothing could be compared to his glory, as even we see in the New 
Testament. Yet we know and blush at his disgraceful fall ; how in 
his old age he became besotted by women, and was led by them into 
paganism and idolatry. Jehu was the especial servant of God, and 
was Anointed bj the Prophet to execute ffis judgments on Jezebel 
ffnd the house of Ahab ; neverthelcas he fell off and sinned at the 
end of his reign. Boman liistory informs us of the first years of 
Nero, and you knot^ what % monster he becamd.afterwards. Tacitus 
speaks of Galba aa .cme fit to reign ha& he not reigned ; that is, he 
was so esteemed before, not after his advent to empire. These few 
examples, Sire, taken firom many others, may afford you some food 
for meditation.’ 

Such am^als doubtless, not to speak of the reproof — conveyed 
in very different language — of such men as Duplessis Mornay 

and D’Aubigne, fell lightly on the ear of the Prince, who, as it 

was said, spent in love the time when he should have been 
marching against Parma. Henry IV., however, did not fail 

to do justice to his Huguenot subjects. The Edict of Nantes, 
indeed, was not an original measure of toleration ; it was a re- 
enactment, even With restrictions, of privileges conceded many 
years before ; and, as a compromise, it was deficient, in some 

respects, in far-sighted $tat^manship. Nevertheless tlie Hu- 
guenots esteemed it with justice the Great Charter of their re- 
ligious rights; nor was it un-worthy of the noble principles 

bequeathed to France by the illustrious L’Hopital It secured, 
under certain fixed limitations, full freedom of worship to all 
French Protes^ts ; made them eli^ble to any ofiSce in the 
State -adlbout imposing any obnoxious test; confirmed tlieir 

ecdenaetical and ^litical organisation and tbeir possession of 
‘ certain places of strenj^ ; and* even established a separate 
tribunal m each of the Parliaments to maintam their franchises, 
A measure so comprehensive and liberal provoked of course 
opporition in that age ; and singularly enough that opposition 
directed not against the most, objectionable pa^ of the 
edict, its leaving tlm Hugueno^ their cautionary towns, but 

what was its prinmpal merit, its recognition of their 
religious freedom. Henry I V., however, persisted steadily, and 
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^ith a courage that doei^him honour 5 against the remonstrances 
of the great bodies of the State, and of many bigoted {tnd 
norant counsellws, and he not accomplished his object but 
caiiMed tlie edict to be observed faithfully. Plis address to the 

rarliatncnt of Paris reveals his position and sentiments at this 
juncture, and illustrates the character of the man — ^gay, light, 
and easy, but generous and humane, with great experience in 
affairs ot‘ state, and a true appreciation df the wants of his 

kingdom: — 

‘ I have come to speak to yon, no^ like my predecessors, in a royal 
garb, with sword and robes, nor as a prince who addresses strange 
ambassadors, but In a purpoint, like the father of a family who wishes 
to say a word to his children. I entreat you to verify the edict I 
have caused to be made in favour of the Informers. What I have 
done is for the interests of peace ; I have made it abroad, 1 wish to 
make it at home. .... We must put an end to all false rnmours ; we 
must make no distinction biet)yeen Catholics an j Huguenots, but all 
must be good and loyal Frenchmen. ... I have for along time 
desired to reform the Church, but I cannot do this until peace shall 
have been made. You cannot convert the Huguenots by forces; and 
at any rate I am a shepherd-king, and will not shed the blood of my 
sheep.’ ^ 

Ue thus addressed the notables of Toulouse^ a town, down to 

our own times, remarkable for i^eligions animosities: — 

I am surprised you cannot conceal your ill will. You have still 
too many Spaniards among you. Could any one honestly suppose 
that men who had exposed their lives, substance, estates, and bouses 
in the defence and preservation of this realm would be unfit for 
public and honourable offices, like perfidious Leaguers, who deserve 
to be banished. Those who have moved heaven and earth to destroy 
this kingdom arc, in your opinion, good Frenchmen, and alone worthy 
and capable of offices ! I am not blind f I ^e very plainly ; I wish 

the Reformers to live in quiet in n^ kingdom, and to have a right 
to receive employment from the Crown, not because they are Re- 
formers, but because th^ sSre good subjects.’ 

This interesting record of an iniferview between the King 
and Daniel Chamier, one of the most celebrated Huguenot 
pastors, does lionour to Henry’s courtesy and good feeling, and 

shows his endeavour — in which he met with considerable success • 

in his glorious reign — to soften down the sectarian rancour 
which was too apparent in both parties : — 

* The King took me by the Jiand, and, having led me to a gallery, 
asked mo if 1 was soon going away. 1 replied, as soon as I h^ 
received his commands. He said that be wished to make use of'my 
services, not in the way muiy thought that he gained over his 

ministers, who were viewed with dislike and called his pensioners. 
He only asked of me what an honest man might do. He was not, 
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as it was said, roled by the Jesuits, he ruled them and his ministers 
too likf a king. ... It was wrong to have called the Pope Anti- 
dirist, and to hi|ve written letters to strange princes ; it was not 
well to speak of Frenehmen as Papists ; for his part, he would 

wUlingly lose an arm could he bring his subjects to agree in re- 
ligion.’ * 

The religious animosities of Prance re^dved at the death of 
Henry IV. ; and the first years of the reign of Louis XIII. 
were marked by Huguenot disaffection. It is absurd, however, 
with many historians, to make ihe Heformers alone responsible 
for the period of anarchy imd envil war which terminated at Jhe 

Peace of Alais. They often, indeed, betrayed the vehemence 
and passion characteristic of their race, and their cause, through 
their leaders, became identified with the expiring efforts of 
disorderly feudalism. But the revolts of the Huguenots were 

really due to thw false /tnd anomalous position in the State, 
to the character of the GoTenuneilt aitd the tiines, and to the 
numerous vexatious infringements, attended with insult and 
proseeution, that were made upon Iheir chartered privileges. 
By leaving them in possession of their places of strength, and 
treating them as apart from the nation, the inevitable result of 
the Edict of JNantes was to make them h state within the State 

itself, and to separate them fhnn the mass ^f their countrymen, 
with distinct mteresta, aspirations, and sjmpatlues. The ascend- 
ancy of the old faction of the League during the feeble regency 
of marie de M^icis provoked naturally their distrust and sue- 
lucum; and the perilous situation of Pi^stantffim in Europe — 
contending against the Komamst reaction, and the enormous 
power of Austria and Spain, connected with France by a double 

marriage— inclined them, against a Catholic monarchy. They 
would doubtless, however, have remained quiescent, had it not 
been for the criminal encouragement the Government gave to 
violations of their rights, and the series of provocations and 

wrong they suffered at thq hands of the Catholic party. The 

following catalogue of Huguenot grievances in a petition drawn 
up in 1621 almost justifies their repeated insurrections : — 

^In xnanj places we are not permitted to worship in the manner 


The Diary of Daniel Chomier (ancestor of the well-known 
English family of that mmei), &om 1564 to 1621, -containing a paiv 

tiedar aecount of his jonrs^ to tha Court of Heniy IV. in 1607, 
hftjlMen fnibHshed by Mr. Charles Bead in a separate volume, 
widdi forms part of the series produced ^y the Soei4t4 d’Histoire du 
Baotestantisme Fran^als. The * Mmnoirs of M. de Bostaquet,’ re- 

fiowed hi a recent number of tiiis Journal, also form part of the 

saitte collection. 
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sanctioned by your edicts.^ They will not allow us to live or die in 

peace. In opposition to your e^cts^ they set priests to lay siege to 
our sick-beds, and prevent the suferers from thinking of God by 
dinning in their oars that they .are doomed to* perdition. Our 
enemies, though proferring our graves to our presence, cast stones at 
those who inter our dead, or unbuiy those who have been buried 
and fling the corpses into the common sewers. We are given in- 
famous places for cemeteries; the wHls of our testators are set 
aside, and legacies are frequently invalidated. Our children are 
taken from us to be baptized ; if grown up^ they are married or put 
into employments against the conscientious wishes of their parents, 
the law of nature and conscience being thus disregarded, and our 
Christian liberty put under restraint. To sap our churches to their 
foundations we are denied the means of instructing our children ; 
we are kept out of all honours, offices, and places enjoyed by your 
subjects ; the benefits we should derive from the Chambers of the 
edict are never obtained within a reasonable time, either on account 
of vexatious opposition, or of repeated apd costly appeals, or because 
it is impossible to execute * their judgments. Our temples are 
burned ; our assemblies attacked ; onr nobility are removed from 
your household ; their pensions are given to less deserving pegrsons ; 
we are banished towns, and mobs stiired np J^nst us ; in a 

word, we are persecuted to the death.’ 

The civil wars of this brief period have scarcely attracted 
sufficient attention, dseing, like the wrongs by which th^ were 
caused, forgotten in the grand series of events which form the 
next scenes of French history. The Huguenots displayed great 
stubbornness and energy : we quote from a contemporary ao- 
count Ihis sketch of an episode in the »ege of La Bochelle, the 
Xiondonderry of French Protestantism : — • 

* More than 15,000 persons died of hunger: M. de Noyres says 

23 , 000 . They had not strength enougji to dig the pits that con- 
tained the de^ ; when they fbll exhausted they could not rise again. 
Such was their frrmness that they would look out for a pit and bier, 
paying for them whatever price was asked; and, 'whenever a 

tnneru of their Mends took place, thoie who were most feeble, xe- 
mained in the cemetery, at .the mde 'of the new-dug graven and, 
having b^ged their companions to go back, would lie down s^ at 
last drop in. The poorer inhabitants, though dying of starvatioB, 

never stole the corn of others when it was being brongl^ to the^ 
mill. The eloquence of Gaulfiert, the minister, wrought in them 
this endurance ; and Guiton, t^ mayor, was wonderfully obstinate. 
This man answered a friend, who was pointing him out an honest 

Bcquaintziice, perishing of huger, ** '^n’t treuble yourself aboo&t it, 

we must all come to this; let them die, but as long as one .of us 
remains to close the gates there wUi be garrison enough 1 ” * 

The enei;gy ondabilily of ^chelienputtuiendto the religious 
wars ^at had desolated Prance, and placed the Huguenotg in 
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their proper j^sition. lie perceived the defects in the Edict of 
Nantes, deprived the Eeformers of their cautionary towns, and 
interdicted the^ representative assemblies tliat gave them a 
separate politicled existence. But he guaranteed them a full 

measure of civil equality and freedom of worship ; and his 
firm, severe, but national administration secured them in the 
possession of these advantages. The Befonners, no longer 
i^lated as a sect, dost the |K>wcr and the will to oppose the 

nation; and, freely admitted into the service of the State, and 
assured in the exercise of their religion, became contented and 
peaceful subjects. French Protestantism, during the thirty 
years that elapsed after the Peace of Alois, adds a brilliant 
page to the history of France. It is remarkable how large a 

proportion of the noblest and most distinguished members of 
the Court of Louis XIV. in the earliest years of liis reign were, 

or had been, members of Protestant faxniliesr Even Mi^ame de 
Maint^non affected to atbne by the bigotry of her later years 
for the errors of her youth. But most of these Huguenot 
uobl^ abjured their faith, attracted by the fascinations of the 

Court, or perhaps indifier^t to the cause of dissent when it had 
ceased to be a point of honour. The great names of La Tre- 
monille and La Kochefoucauld wore soon found in the Catholic 

ranks; and eyen the Bohans and the (^hatillons were seen 
ultimately among the converts! Some, however, clung to the 
creed of their fathers; and Schomberg, Guebriant, and Tu- 
renne, till manhood, shed lustre alike on France and Protestant- 

ism. The Duchesse de la Force, who was incarcerated by 

Jjouis XIV. in a dungeon which may still be seen in tlie Ciistle 
of Anger, maintained her faith inviolate, even after her lius- 

band had conformed to the mandate of the Court. But the 
real influence of the l^efdrmers, and ihe benefits they conferred 
on the nation, are to be found, not in the records of the great, 
but in the industrial and general «improvement of France 

during this part of the century. The Huguenots, forgetting 

their political sympathies, and protected in their religious 
privileges, betook themselves to the arts of peace ; and, 

by the aclmission of their detractors, became eminent in the 
.van of progress. Their settlements were enridhed by careful 
husbandry, they increased largely the commerce of the king- 
dom, and several of the present manufactures of France owe 

their origin to Hugumt skill and. invention. Nor were the^ 

dSbiant in science and letters ; their four aeadomies at thu 
period boasted many names of con^ieuous merit ; and, in the 
learned professions especially, the Reformers gained very high 
distinction. As for the moral and social resnfis of this move- 
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mcnt, they were such as .experience has often verified. With- 
out becoming indifferent to their faith, the Reformers mitigated 
some of its asperities, and lived at i)eace with their Catholic 
fellow-subjects, united parts of one great community. Above 
all, the disaffection vanished which had broken out lately into 
civil war; the old Huguenot loyalty revived and increased 
under a just government ; and Mazarin, who carried out the 
policy of his predecessor with scrupulous fairness, could boast 

that ^ his little Huguenot flock was fondly attached to its royal 
^ shepherd, even if it strayed into bad pastures.’ It was the 
golden age of French Protestantism, a bright space between 
two dark eras. 

During the early i*ai*i of the reign of Louis XIV., the number 
of the French Protestants was not less, probably, than fifteen 
hundred thousand, and they composed some of the most valuable 

classes of the nation.^*The great families of the noblesse had nearly 
all conformed to the*Catholic doctrines, and a considerable portion 
of the inferior seigneurie had gradually imitated this example. 
But the Huguenots filled the trading corporations ; they had 
absorbed a large share of fhe commerce of France ; they occu- 
pied wealthy and prosperous districts; they had mauyjdistin- 
guished iiitellcctum leaders; and everywhere they formed a 

contented populatio?|. M. Weiss — ^whose death we regret to 
notice while commenting on a kmdred theme—'in his excellent 
work on the French refugees, has given us an animated and 
interesting sketch of tlie state of the Huguenots at this junc- 
ture. Agriculture had made remarkable progress in the pro- 
vinces, in which they were numerous ; and it* was owing mainly 
to their efforts tliat the slopes of B6am were thick with corn, 

that cultivation ran up the Cevennes,^that the valleys of * Lan- 
guedoc flowed with wine, and that a thousand farms in Nor- 
mandy were rich with meadows and gay with orchards. Tliey 
traded extensively with -the Levant, with Canada, Holland, 

and the British Isknds ; and Huguenot captains and Huguenot 
crews had engrossed much of the profitable commerce between 
Dieppe, Bordeaux, and London. Their skill and industry bad 

achieved remarkable results in manufactures; and the silks of 
Lyons, the serges of AbbeviSe, the paper of Ambert, and the ^ 
cloths of Coutances — produced chiefly by Huguenot hands — 
had become celebrated over the Continent. As for their intel- 

lectual position, it was attested by such names as those of 
Clande and Basnage — the one the most illustrious reformed 
preacher, the other the sraatest jurist of France— of Conrart, 

Pelisson, Dader, and Dubose, each variously famous in his 
generation, and of many othmrs less equally known, but eminent 
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St tbe bar and in the pulpit. Taken aj.t(^ether, ^e HuguraiotB 
finmef a most prosperous and enei^tic lamority in the great 
masB iX tlie Fnench nation. 

That a Sovereign of France should ever have thought of 

molestiiig such a hody of subjects, in defiauce of the laws of 
his kingdom, and of his own oaths and those of his ancestors, 
appears at present hardly credible. _ But France was sinking 
under a centralisCQ despotism ; the institutions and usages of 
the nation were being forced into a harsh uniformity ; and a 
proud, bigoted, and ignorant king was told by flatterers and 
interested priests that he could obliterate religious distmcljpnB, 

and make all Frenchmen of one faith, as easily as ^he could 
level diflerences in taxation. Though he conflmed at first 
the Huguenots’ privileges, Louis XI v. irom on early period 
resolved, as he said, 'to abridge their rights, and gradually 

^to fence them round yith restrictions.’*, Thirty years fol- 
lowed of harsh measures and vexatious edicts against the 
Reformers, the forerunners of a greater catastrophe. Com- 
missions were issued to investigate the titles of the places of 
worship of the Huguenots, and the inquiries always ended in 
fo^itures. Their cemetcrieB ivere defl^^ed, and their churches 
despoiled of their bells, ornaments, and 'other appendages ; and 

it was expressly proclaimed that the royal arms should be 
erased from such impious edrfices. The Huguenots were ex- 
cluded from all offices of trust, from the upper ranks of the 
army and navy, and from employment in civil affiors ; and, 
greatly to the annoyance of Colbert, they were bankhed from 
the corporate bodies, and forbidden to exercise idmost every 
profession. Then came enoroachmeixts on Iheir chartered 

rights ; their tribunalfi jn the Parliaments were closed ; they 
were told to confonn«or expect no justice ; and, like the Jews 
in the midffie ages, ihey were occasicmally forbidden to sue for 
their debt£ At last royal iniquity and folly invaded their 
homes and broke up their .fasoslies; and a series of odious ordi- 
nances deprived the Protestant parent of his natural antharity, 
allured Ids children to mtercsted conversions, uEid bribed them 

to disobedience and undutifulness. A det^ble system of 
prosdytism, too, by threats and”cormptian, was set on foot; 
and the influence of a {lowerful govemmeirt was brengfat to 
bear all over the kingdom to degrade the Refcrmeis ana their 

religioiL We quote an account >of the deeds of this pmod, 

pen of a zealous Catholic priest, who ‘played, like hk 
miiaws, Mb part in them: — 

Before reYokmg the Edict of l^antes, the Cng ha9 sapped the 

Ibundations of Calvinism. He had caused numerons places of 
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worship to be thrown doim $ had aboliahod the Chambers of the 
Edict; had shut out the Huguenots irom all higher offices, and from 
municipal and corporate bodies ; had given large pensions t6 those 
vrho abjured ; had condemned those who relapsed to death ; and 
had sent missionaries everTwhere to preach Catholicism. The way 
was thus opened to the completion of the good work, the most 
brilliant feat of an illustrious reign, the masterpiece of power and 
consummate policy.* 

More violent measure^ were taken with the fieformers be- 
tween 1683 and 168/>. Their children were rudely tom Ironi 
them on the information of hireling spies ; and a host of busy 
proselytising priests were despatched to preach at them all oyer 
the kingdom. The mobs of the towns were stirred up agidnst 
them ; they were openly denounced aa heretics and rebels ; and 
lawless invasions of their property were winked at by tlic 

official authorities. • To Louyois, however, belongs infamy 
of having devised *the most terrible *means of coercing them 
into a change of religion. The ever-memorable dragonnades 
were the work of this bold and pitiless minister ; and he ct^ied 
it out with remorseless energy. Dragoon regiments, attended 
by priests, and usually headed by a bii^op and intendant, were 
marched into the Huguenot districts ; the inhabitants were 

summoned in a body to recant; and troops were quartered 
upon any recusants, with permission, as was significantly said, 
to do everything but murder and ravish. What atrocities were 
committed by tms soldiery — ^how they gave free scope to theii* 

cruelty and insolence— how they sacked houses, destroyed 
villages, and turned whole cantons into desolation — what re- 
fined modes of torture they invented, and how they indulged 
tlieir brutality and lust— is described by Michelet with extraor- 
dinary jKiwer ; and it may be doubted if any persecution has 
been more indiscriminate and reckless. We see its spirit in 
this letter of liouvois, fon the first time published* in this c*oh 

lection : — 

* The King has been informed by your letter of the 17th of the 
obstinacy of the Huguenots of Dieppe. These people having been 
especially conspicuous in refusing to submit to His Majesty’s will, 
you are to have no clemency* whatever, towards them; rad yon « 

may make the quartering of .the soldiers upon them as disagree- 
able and severe as possible. You may increase the number of 
billets as you please^ but without relieving the Huguenots of Eouen ; 
and instead of exacting ten pdbee rad provisions, you may put on 
eaoih house ten times as muqh, and allow the troops to do any needfhl 
disorder. This is the way you will, cure people of the l^d, nad 

make an example in the pmvinc^* 

The doonments relating to the dragonnades are so numerous 
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in tliiB collection, that we scarcely haow which to select from 
tiiem. The following narrative of M. Chambrun, a Huguenot 
preacber near Avignon, is an average specimen of this perse- 
cution. M. Chambrun was very ill and in bed when tli'e 

dragonnade broke into his town ; and M. de Tess^, the royal 
commandant, and M. de Cosnac, the Bishop of Valence, at first, 
as was usually the case, sought to win him over by gentle 
means : — 

‘ The Count saluted me with much courtesy, asked me how I was, 
and thcn*placed himself at the head of my bed, with the bishop at 
the foot. He then told me he took groat interest in me ; that he 

wished to show me particular favour; that he had not thrown me 
like my colleagues into prison ; and that to overcome my scruples 
more easily, he had brought the bishop with him to explain every- 
thing. 1 thanked him for his politeness, but replied that I had a 
Master in heaven who claimed my obedience.*. 

Persuasion having been found impracticable, and M. dc 
Chambrun having challenged the bishop to n theological discus- 
siouj^M. de Tess4 Suddenly changed his language: — 

' He said all that was nothing to the point ; that the King, his 
master^ had resolved to make met a Catholic, and that it was bettor 
for me to think upon it and accept the terms that were offered to me. 

1 told him that all I required was a passporj^ so that 1 might go to 
Holland, like other French ministers. After a short timo he took 
bis departure, exclaiming that I had too much rhetoric for him, and 
that it would be well for me to reflect fuid obey. He had not been 

away two hours, when he sent forty-two dragoons into my house. 
These men kept beating drums all night to prevent me sleeping, and 
to compel me to Submit. In a few hours my houso. was turned 
upside down. All the the provisions I had were not enough for one 

of their meals. They broke in the doors to find out if anything had 
been concealed, and destroyed everything they laid their hands on. 
My wife resisted them with extraordinary courage ; they insulted 
and abused Jier in the foulest lunguagev At night they lit candles 

all over the bouse ; ye^ bad as all was, it would have been bearable 
had they not come into my«room to stifle me with tobacco-smoke, 
and kept up drumming throughout the whole night.’ 

Meantime similax and worse scenes were taking place all 

over the town : — . 

* The troops were quartered Instantly upon the Reformers, and 
they had no sooner received their billets than cries were heard in 

every street The poor peofde ran jip and down in despair; here 
and there a woman was seen at a window ciying help for her hus- 
band, who was being batooned, or wa» hung up by his feet over a 
chimney, or, ^rhaps was kept with a knife at his throat. Here and 

there a husband was lamenting lus wife, who had miscarried in con- 
sequence of blows and other cruddes. Children were screaming 
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everywhere ** Help t help ! they aro killing my father,** or ** carrying 

away my motber.” But Ifere my hand mast lay down the pen. 
The recollection of these barbarities fills mewithsiteh affietion that 
I cannot go on with the tragic tale.’ * 

Some idea of the dragonnades maj be obtained by picturing 
to ourselTes such scenes repeated in every {nrovince in France. 
The efforts of the missionary soldiers were usually crowned 
with aiijuircnt success; and whole towns and settlements of 

Huguenots were converted by their atrocious arguments. Great 
was the joy at Versailles and Marly at this example of the 
providence of God^ as Madame de Maintenon piously ob- 
served ; and Chancdlor Lie Tellier, when he heard that hardly 
a Huguenot remained m the kingdom, sang the Nunc Dimittis 
with senile ecstasy. Yet numerous as were the nominal con- 
versions, many Reformers defied the fiery trial ; and, in spite of 
cruelty and intimidajbion, refused to abandon the faith of their 
ancestors. This wds the ease especially with that sex whose 
firmness of jiurpose in matters of conscience has often put that 
of men to shame ; and Huguenot women in thousands of in- 
stances gave noble proofs of the martyr’s constancy. '*The 
wrongs done to many of these victims, how tliey were torn 
from their homes and shut up in convents, how they wdVe im- 
mured for years in loathsome dungeons, exposed to insults or 
hypocritical solicitations, would* be almost incredible if not 
attested in hundreds of x^assages in this series : we quote a 
striking and horrible example : — 

< When these ladies had been committed to fbeir jailer’s hands, he 

flung them into a prison full of mud and fillh. . He deprived them 
of their clothes and their linen ; and put on them dresses taken 
from the hospitals, that had been worn by the most diseased patients, 
and were covered with stains of blood and ulcers. Mademoiselle 
Ducros was dressed in this manner. The w/ctch gave them bread 
that a dog would not cat, and a little water only to drin^ He paid 
them a visit several times a May with warders, who caused them to 
be stripped; and beat them with extreme cruelty. Besides that, he 

used sometimes to plunge them into the moat, full of stagnant water 
and fetid matter, and dragged them out when they had lost all con- 
sciousness. They died under torments not surpassed in the annals 
of paganism.’ 

One of the moat barbarous features of this persecution was 
the dishonour shown to the remainB*of those who, at the ax>- 

proach of deatb, had relapsed, ctmscieiice-stricken at the 
mockery of tiieir oonver8i<m. It was a common spectacle in 
France at this juncture td behold their corpses tom from thmr 
graves, or tossed unburied ihto the common sewers; sights 
ominous of the yet distant times when brutalised mobs were to 
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violate the tombs of the ancestors and descendants of that 

penKcntiug and inffict upon hia own embalmed remains 

the outrages had been offered bj his aulborify to Ms 

unoffending suHjects.* This senes abounds in details of sucli 

cases : we select of M. Paul Chenevix, an eminent mem- 
ber of ibe Parliament of Metz : — 

< When he was dead his body was brought to the jail, and was con- 
demned bj the magietrate to be dragged upon a hnrdlo. The Parlia- 
ment, shocked at such a treatment of the most aged member of their 
body, delayed the execution of the sentence for a time ; but an order 
to the contrary came from die Court. The venerable body was 
then stripped naked and exposed without any covering whatever. 

It was dngged on a hurdle with every mark of ignominy. J'he spec- 
tators at ihe sight cried aloud with mef ; and when the corpse had 
been thrown into the sewer, the Bemrmers rescued it and buried it 
decently.* 

As a general rule, the wcomman^s of the *Kiiig were obeyed 
with cruel and revolting zeal by all persons in authority in 
France. The bishops csspeciolly were distinguished in these 

acts ef brutalitj, and vied with each other in making converts 
and covering their royal master with flattery. The eagle of 
Moau^, we regret to say, stooped to flight so unworSiy of 
him ; and even the illustrious and gentle F^neluu acquiesced 
at least in the jwrsecution. , There w%re, however, some 
honourable exceprions, and this series contains more than one 
jn’otest of honourable and right-minded Catholics against the 

folly and crimes of Louis. On the whole, however, the upper 
classed — the courtiers, ofiScials, and even the noblesse — -joined 
in the outcry against the Reformers, and co-operated in these 
acts of injustice — a circumstance not to be forgotten, perhaps, 

in an^ estimate of the •King’s conduct One of the most 

vexatious trials of th6 Huguenots was to see renegades from 
their religion endeavouriiig to atone for their errors by per- 
secuting with extraordinaiy severity. * The Countess de Marsau 
was a notable instance : — • 

* The town of Pons belonged to this aged penitent, who, thinking 
that tormenting heretics was the best way to obtain pardon for sins, 

^ imprisoned and ill-treated those unfortunate persons who refused to 

* See the curious Proces Verbal of the desecration of the Royal 

tombs in the ci-devant Abbaye of St. Denis in 1794* The corpses 
of Heniy lY, and Louis COII. wtsre found, on opening tiieir 
coSliM, to be scarcely changed ; the body of Louis XIV. was dried 
a black mummy ; that of Iiouis X V . was a mass of corruption. 

were thrown into the kennel, or scattered to the winds of 

heaven. 
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convert themselves to CatholioisiA. She practised these severities on 

persons of every age, but sUb directed her attention towards children 
pardonlarly, and caused them to be carried off on all sides. «Many 
men and women died after three weeks or a month in her prisons, 
but others survived and were at length liberated. Some children 

resisted her with extraordinary fortitude/ 

Towards the dose of reports come in from all ports of 
France that the Reformers had for the most port abjured, 

though some signs of resistance were visible. The King^ igno- 
rant of the truth, and intoxicated by the flattery of the 8yco> 
pbauts who compared him to Thcodofdus and Constantine, was 
persuaded that a little more rigour would extirpate heresy 

altogether; and, in an evil hour for his own renown, revoked 
the salutary and time-honoured edict which, disregarded as 
it had been of late, was a fundamental law of the monarchy, 
and a protest agaii^ his recent oppression. All Huguenot 
churches that remained werq overthrown ; the cemeteries were 
dismantled and effaced ; the Huguenot pastors were ordered to 
quit the soil of France under pain of death ; and the exercise 

of Calvinism in public was prohibited under severe penalties. 
The emigration of all Protestants, who were not ministers, 
was striefly forbidden, the galleys, the halter, or transportatioTi 
being reserved for those who made the attem]>t ; and bands of 
soldiers were placed hn the frontier to carry the mandate into 
execution. The trial discriminated and Tirought out clearly 
what was weak or vacillating, and firm or unyielding, in the 

afflicted body of French Protestantism. About one-third of 
the Huguenots, it is supposed, conformed ultimately to the 
Catholic doctrines and became absorbed in the moss of the 
nation, without any seeming religious distinction. Rather 

more than a third— though many of them had yielded to the 
storm of the dra^onnades — remained in'* France attached to 
thedr faith; and in spite of disabilities and wrcpigs, main- 

tained the creed of their fathers unchanged, and ti*ansmitted 
it to their existing posterity. The- rest, perhaps eighty thou- 
sand famines, between three or four liundred thousand persons, 
preferred their religion to the natal soil, and abandoned France 

when freedom of conscience ■p’as denied them within her mis- ^ 

governed lM>rder8. Of these several were arrested and subjected 
to the terrible punishments denounced against them by the 

insensate King ; but the larp majority escaped by dcOTees m 
many instances, it is well mown, wth the aid of Catholic 
neighbours and friends/* who secretly detested his odious . 
tyranny. » 

The fate of the exiles is a well-known chapter in the history 
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of Fjranco and the civilised world. Some took service in 

foreign armies^ and in a senes of bloody contests, from the day 
of the 'Boyne to that of Malplaqilet^ stnick down the pride of 
the House of Bourbon, and aven^d themselves on their royal 
persecutor. But the mass betook ihemselTes to the pumuite 
they had followed in the country they had left, and, scattered 
in colonies in the British Isles, in Holland, Germany, and the 
American settlements, transferred to distant and alien nations 

the genms and grace of French industry. Their ftctories re- 
vived the wasted Paktinate, and rep^ed the min ejected by 
liouvois ; they introdnced into Pmssia and Saxony their manu- 
factures of cloth and silk; the looms of Spitalfields aitd of 
Dublin owe their origm to their industrious skill ; and, wherever 
they settled, they formed a population of orderly and w^ell- 
disposed citizens. The exiles, too, produced many names dis- 
tinguished for their public services, their industrial ^ill, and 
their private virtues,* sudh as those of Schomberg, Buvigny, 
Bomilly, Bouverie, Bosanquet, Hughessen, Martineau, Le- 
fevrq, Ouvry, P%ou, Labouchero, and Ligonier. As for the 
loss t'rance sustained by their departure, it is best show n in 
the confidential reports made to Louis after the Peace of 
Ry^wick. These documents, written by enemies of tlie Re- 
formers, admit that an extraordinary decline in w'calth and 
prosperity bad taken place Jn the provinces in which the 
Huguenots had been numerous ; and, even to this day, some 
towns and districts have not recovered from the effects of the 

emigralion. We quote a passage from this series, referring 
to the condition of Saumur tow'ards the close of the seven- 
teenth century : — 

< The inhabitants of the town of Saumur represent humbly to 
your Majesty, that you^^pihty has allowed them to destroy the aca- 
demy and temple of thePretended Reformers, as they had for several 
years entreated ; but that the French and foreign noblemen’s sons 
who were educated there being now all gone, the merchants from 
Holland and other countries and nearly all the artisans having 
disappeared, this town, which was one of the most considerable in 
the kingdom, has become deserted and without trade, and is decay- 
ing from day to day.’ 

* The Camden Society published in 1852 an interesting volume 
of * Lists of Foreign Protestants and Aliens resident in England,’ 
1618—1688, edited by W. Durrant Cooper, Esq., which contains 
thb tuunes of a vast number of these" meritorious exiles. Many of 
• Ihsm settled in the city of Horwieh, and contributed to the manu- 
Dseturing prosperity oi that place, for England owes the seeds of her 

Hotness as a manufacturing eountxy to the religious persecutions 
wliich drove the artisans of France and Flanders to her shores. 
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The original documents in this series on the Revocation of 

the Edict of Nantes are* less numerous than we might have 
expected. Those, however, that relate to the mielties inflicted 
on the unhappy persons arrested in different attefaipts to escape 
are very strOuiig and full of interest. We quote from a con- 
temporary obser\' er a specimen of that ^ life in the galleys ’ 
which became the doom of too many men of blameless conduct 
and high character : — • 

* People never would believe, were not the fact certiun, what 
refinements of barbarity were practised on these galley-slaves. Th^ 
were led to the port, coupled with robbers and assassins, with chains 
on their necks, ikeir hands, and thq^r feot, made a show of to terrify 

their fellows in religion. The heaviest chains were reserved for 
them. A red coat and cap was their usual dress, with a coaiae 
shirt and stockings of felt. Their labours on the galleys were fright- 
fully severe. The slaves were bound in pairs on the benches of 

each vessel, and could* not move beyond the length of their chains, 
each eating and drinking in his own place. They were employed 
in rowing with the long and heavy oars by which the galleys were 
set in motion. They had no shelter against tho rain and heat or 

the cold, often so severe at sea, but a thin awning spread over Iheir 
heads. This was taken off when the vessel was under weigh, as it 
interfered with her speed. Along the benches ran a gallery, on 
which the ofiicers walked up and down with a scourge in hand. 
The unhappy rowers were repeatedly beaten by their overseers. 
At the hour of Mass, when the Host was elevated, the Huguenot 
galley-slave was compelled to doff his cap. If ho refused, he was 
stretched on his back naked, and was beaten severely with a rope*s- 

cnd. His body, when sufficiently mangled and torn, was then 

washed with salt and vinegar.’ 

The following is an account of one of the scenes of trans- 

prtation to the American colonies : — , 

* You have not, perhaps, yet heard of tho iJbw mode of persecu- 
tion. Our friends arc being shipped off to the islands in America, 
to be there exposed and sold* as slaves. I went on board one of the 
transport ships. I saw eighty young women and others lying down 

in a pitiable state ; 1 was horror-stricken, and could not utter a 
word. In another cabin were nearly a hundred old men in extreme 
misery ; the tyrant’s cruelty had reduced them to despair. They 

were of all classes and every quality; no one was spared. The 

women told me that when they set sail from Marseilles they were 
two hundred and fifty, xflen, women, and children, and that eighteen 
hud perished in a fortnight.’ 

The Revocation of tlie Edict of Nantes was followed by a 
scries of edicts, extending down to 1724, which, by a cruel 
and absurd fiction, declared •Protestantism extinguished in 
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IS'noioe. The ^ Newly Converted^’ as the Huguenots were 

ciUed, were ‘presomed’ to be of tiie' outioiiftl faitb, and social 
ontbtvny and dvd dealb were tbe aentoioe of the ibousands of 
xecusautB whche acts a&d lives belied the presumption. The 
. marriagee of tfaie Befonners were invalidated; they were de- 
clared inoipaldeof succeeding to jxroperty ; they were excluded 
from employment in the State; and they were treated as a 
degraded caste unworthy of the privileges of Frenchmen. 

Their religious assemblies, too, were made criminal, and even 
their pivate worship proscribed; their homes were invaded 
by an inquisitorial police ; and any of their pastors who ven- 
tured within the borders of aorthodoz France were liable to 
instant execution and torture. The galleys or exile were the 
penalty of the slightest Tesistance or complaint ; and even the 
smallest Huguenot meeting was watched with angry and 

jeidous snspidon. Shut out thus from the of the State, 
and under the ban of persecuting* laws, the Reformers during 
the^ eighteenth century became Helots among their fellow- 
subjects, and, as is the case with those who suffer injustice 
from power, were feared by the Government. On every occa- 
sion when France was at war they were alternately repressed 
or conciliated by promises made to be* only broken ; and when 

once they rose up in arms, they were crushed M'ith a 
merciless ngour which has made the revolt of the Cevennes a 
proverb. Hw many unfortunate Huguenot pastors fell the 
victims to their seal tor the faith, how many tlieir flocks 

were tom from their homes, and sent to the slave-ship or the 
penal settlement,, historians, usually on the side of ^xiwer, have 
not as yet, we believe, estimate ; but this collection shows 
that the number was large. Yet, even atrocities of this kind 
were less intolerable than the degradation of the Reformers in 
every social relation. The French Huguenot, from the cradle 
to the grave, was « mark of genera], scorn and dislike, sneered 

at as an unsocial and morose stranger, denounced as a heretic 
and a rebel, despised as one of questionable position, and 
w^dered imfit for the i-ighte of Frenchmen from which he 
had been uiiquitously excluded. Those who know what, in a 

similar state of things, was the condition of the Catholic of 
Ireland, during the generation before the Union, will under- 
s^d the social debasement of the French Huguenot in the 

eighteenth century. 

The Mowing passive may he quoted from a petition to 
Morsl^ Saxe, who, hke Duquesne, was exempted by name 
from the disabilities that applied to Protestants— the conqueror 

of lontenoy w^ felt to be a necessity to the House of 
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Bourbon — ^in proof of the »tdtc of the BeformcrB m BVance 

about the nddme of the last century : — 

‘ Sixty years liave been ibe witnesses of oar miseries.* Onr 
temples and our ministers proscribed^ their flocks wandering^ and 
often fagitive, dragocms set upon us as missionaries; ecclesiastics 
often more cruel than these, who allow us neither to live nor to die 
without having been constrained to acta which shock our conscience ; 
the jails and gall^s overflowing with our martyrs ; our marriages 
dishonoured by hypocrisy or sacrilege; our Bibles burnt by the 
hangman’s hands ; our properties confiscated and reduced by fines ; 
such, Sir, are the principal features of our condition. Bven if our 
sufferings have diminished of late, we owe it merely to accidental 
circum^nces. But persecution only slumbers; it is not dead. 
Our confessors remain in prisons and chains. Some are in the 
galleys,' at the port of Brescou, and others have been immared in 
the tower of Cutance for ten, twenty, or thirty years. Onr mar- 
riages are declared invalid and lllegid, unless celebrated according 
to the Bomish form, and in marrying we are compelled to make our 
recantation. Our religions as^mblies are treated as seditions, even 
when our loyalty cannot be questioned ; in a word, the old and new 
laws fcmain in force, and onr enemies only await an opportunity to 
cause them to be put in execution.’ 

Another document of the same period gives a sketch of the 
cruelties practised in 17120 on a {tarty of the Beformers acscu&d 

untruly of attendingm religious meeting: — 

* Our prisoners yesterday set off from hf ontpellier. A company of 
cavalry, sabre in hand, and one of infantiy with fixed bayonets, with 
six archers, formed the advanced guard. I will call the* party neither 

good nor bad, for some were one and some the other ; but each had a 

collar of iron on his neck, about the length of four fingers, to which 
a heavy chain was attached, and trailed down from the shoulders 
to the ground. So^ four liy four, or in parties of six, they were 

tied to each other hythe neck, and were obliged to keep up the chain 

in tlieir bonds, its weight being leallj enolmoas. The prisoners 
were brought into the citadel in this plight, the garrison Jiurning out, 
and mocking at them. Thfi rain on that day was very heavy, but 
it did not prevent them, when they approached Nime^ from baring 
their heads and breaking into a psalm. They had been mixed up 
with robbers and thieves ; and indeed three of their women had been 
chained ; two prostitutes, who had been taken up somewhere, being 
yoked on in the same way. As these good folk had been very iU 
treated at Montpellier, where they had lain in jail upon wet straw all 
together, they were now in a state not fit to be seen, all swelled and 
hardly aMe to stir.’ 

And the revolting pumshmeixtB inflicted on the Huguenot 
galley-elaves continued inTthe eighteenth century 

* You have perhaps heard how* for some time past^ they have been 
more than ever determined to compel us to take off our caps during 
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the Romish service. Some of us ‘ have been tied together and fast- 
ened to a bench, to force us to remain bareheaded at Mass ; ive have 
been dragged to the stern where their altars are set up ; in the har- 
bour we have been flogged and condemned to the hardest work. But 
nothing was so bad as what took place in October. The missionaries 

obtained, or extorted, an order that we should be bastinadoed until 
we took off our caps at their prajers.’ 

In spite, however, of persecution, of barbarous edicts, and 
social ostracism, the numbers of the Reformers increased, and 
towards the end of the eighteenth century they were not far 
from a million persons. That law which enlists the feelings of 
T¥in.ti on the side of a faith for which he Buffers, retained the 

Reformers in the old ways ; and French Protestantism, after a 
hundred years of fruitless efforts to root it out, remained deeply 
implanted in the kingdom. The * Church under the Cross,’ 
as it was called, throve under oppression and discouragement ; 
while that of Fleury, of Tencin, of Dubois, though lapped in 
splendour, and sustained by power, was sinking into contempt 
and ruin. The miiuKters, at the peril of tlieir lives, watched 

oveflr ^ the congregations of the desert,’ to use their simple anti 
pathetic language; and the Huguenot assemblies met and 
pxayed, in secret and fear, but with not less ferv'our than 
when their ancestors blessed the uame^'of the Great Henry in 
their favoured temples. A rpport of 1745 gives us this sketch 
of one of their gatherings, which, like those of tlic Scotch 
Covenanters, kept up the union and spirit of the sect ; — 

‘ Oo this day the Calvinists, or Pretended Reformers, held a public 
religious assembly, the first that had been seen in this country since 
the Revocation of the Edict of Nantes. There were about six or 
eight thousand people of every age, sex, and quality. The place of 

meeting was in a meadowpn the banks of the Dordogne, in the parish 
of Roquette, and dioceso of Perigueux, a quarter of a Icaguo from the 
town of Sainte Foy. Many went to attend this assembly at day- 
break, but'it was not collected until about eight, and it lasted until 

two in the afternoon. Rivoise Yot, a merchant draper, having a 
loud voice, began with a lecture which lasted nearly two hours ; then 
came a minister or preacher named Jean de Loire. He preached, 
said prayers, and sang psalms, lie baptized two children, publislied 

the banns of marriage of eleven cojiples, and fixed a day for another 
assembly. Contributions were given, books were sold and distri- 
buted ; and there was a good deal of eating and drinking.’ 

It would be absurd to suppose that the French Protestante 
lived contented under this direfiJ tyranny. They would have 
been unworthy of their race, and of manhood, had they not 
keenly felt its injustice. But t&cy remained quiescent during 
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the century, nor vas this simply the result of weakness ; there 
is strong evidence that the old sprit of Huguenot loyalty watt 
never extingaished. This description by a young Catholic 
officer of a Calvinist assembly in 1757, which he happened to 

witness to his great annoyance, is a proof of the attachment 

still felt by the Kefonners for the descendants of Heniy ; — 

‘After the sermon was over, some verses of the'Miserere Mei were 
chanted which related to the subject of the discourse ; and this was 
followed by a form of prayer in which they prayed for all conditions 
of men, from the King on his throne to the meanest peasant. Bat 
conceive my surprise when the minister prayed by name for the 
* King, tho Queen, the Pnnphin, and the Dauphiness, and thanked 
God for 6er Royal Highness’s delivery. I could not credit my ears!, 
nevertheless it was true. Judge, Sir, how amazed 1 was. You 
know in what colours our Huguenots are painted and in what way 
they speak of their assemblies. I, like many others, had been pre- 
judiced against them, but 1 see 1 have been deceived, and that their 
enemies don’t toll the truth.’ 

The proscription of the Protestant fmth in France certainly 
(lid not contribute to strengthen the hold of Catholicism or even 
of Christianity ujion the’ minds of the educated classes. ** On 
the contrary, infidelit); spread and the authority of the Church 
declined, precisely during tliat period when the pious convic- 
tions of the Huguenot faith were crushed and extirpated as anti- 
Christian and heretical. The National Church, relieved from the 

task of a moral conflict with the Eeformers, by degrees lost the 
true clemcnta of her strength, and declined into lethargy and 
corruption. A Bossuet ajipearcd to answer a Claude ; but the 
mitred sycophants of Louis XV., who enforced orthodoxy by 
the galleys and the halter, were, nsnally, either profligate or 
ignorant. The place of a Church that had fallen into con- 
tempt was usiiq>ed by a suucession of sceptics, w'ho, destroying 

all faith in existing usages, proved the heralds of an anarchy 
of irrcligion. Nor was this all ; for religion became identified 
in the thoughts of men with the cruelties perpetrated in its 
name, and reason and conscience protested against a system 
allied with tyranny and injustice. ^Your persecution,’ said 
Bayle in 1686, ‘ will recoil on yourselves and lead to De- 
ism;’ and the prediction was fully verified by experience. 

The ideas wliich found their h^hest expression in the writings 
of Voltaire and Jean-Jacques were antichristian in part and 
destructive ; but this was bbcauso the essence of Christianity 
was confounded with accidents that seemed antichristian ; and 

their strenglh lay, as has been remarked, in the liberality, Ihe 
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loftinesB of tibouglit, and the justice' that was mixed up with 
tkeir«enoE8. So true it is that m human affiurs wrong often 
works out its dWn penally « and that the triumph of j^secution 
may become ultimately its avenging Nemesis. Throughout 

the profligate reign of Louis XY., when the dep^yity of his 
Court the rd^ed state of public opinion were tending to 
the catastrophe which overtook his unfortunate successor, no 

amelioration took place in the deplorable condition of the Ejng’s 
Protestant subjects. It is a thing almost incredible, and which 
we were not awaie of until we found the evidence of it in these 
volumes, that little more than one hundred years ago, ki the 

year 1762, a Protestant minister named M. de La Pochette 
was hanged by ^tence of the fanatical Parliament of Tbulouse 
— ^the same whieh had recently peipetrated the judicial murder 
of the Galas fiuaaily— for no other ofience tlian that of preaching 
the Gospel in Tiolation of the laiy, and that three Protestant 
gentlemen were beheaded at the same time for the crime of 
having attempted to rescue their minister. The narrative of 

this* martyrdom is on6 of the most affecting pages we remember 
to have read, and the spectacle seems to have produced an 
efiecf even on the population of Toulouse, which h^ assembled 
to witness it : — 


* The prisoners were led to the square of St. George, being tho 
plaee chosen for extraordinary executions ; but the square of La 
wnnoye was thought more fitting, inasmuch as the space was not so 
greal^ and fewer persons could haye a yiew of Ihe martjr. All the 
iwenues were lin^ by detachments of soldiers ; for a rescue was, it 
is said, foared ; and it so it must have been the Cafiiolics who devised 
such asoheme,— 4bey wore grieved at the shedding of innocent blood 

— ^or theievFrofiBSliaiits^vlio dwelt in the town had shut tbenuelves 
u^ in ihrir houses, in^ state of terror, md mourning in private. The 
windows of the houses that looked into the square were let at a very 
high rate ; wherever the victims made their appearance they were 
nceiTed with lameatatioa and tears ; 70a would hare said that 
Toaloiiae had become Froteataot. The people asked whatwaa the 
fhitli of tiiese men ; and when they were heard speaking of Christ 
aad His Passion, thme was a general feeling of surprise and affliction. 

The ctei^iTman of Taor cenld not |tand the sight ; he funted away, 
and his place was taken by one of his curates. What was most 
touching was the pmrfoct calmness of La Boebette ; his lace full of 
sweetness, of beauty,, and of intelligence, his youth, his steadfast and 
Bptat wwdfli all this exited profound interest Besides, there was 
timad^onal reAsctioii itet he was dying because he would not tell 
mat* untrnlh, that liw being a minister was his only crime, that there 
'was no evidence nor even ehargcf against him, that he had only to 
sa^ a word to sinre his life, and yet he prefbrred a cruel deatii to 

atjuration.’ 
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The edicts against the •Protestants of France contmued in 
force till 1787, and were not infrequently put into execution. 
In a letter, written in 1774, Lafayette complBin» that hundreds 
of thousands of his countrymen were by law aliens, and de- 
prived of the commonest rights of Frendbmen. Men still 
living remember the time when the Huguenot pastor, who 
ventured to raise his voice in prayer his scatter^ £ock was 
liable to immediate death, and when the Ifuguenot husband 
and wife were denounced as living in concubinage and rearing 
up a family of bastards. The parents of suchmen of our own day 
as M. Guizot, Admiral Baudm, and M. Delessert, were excluded 

by law from Ike rites of mar^e, fbm the privUe^s of dtiiseu^ 
sMp, and even from the last indulgence of atomb in eonseczated 
ground. Even after the accession of Louis XVI. the galleys 
contained some Huguenot slaves ; and not many years oefmre 
that event, the judi<^ murders of Galas and LaB^hette show 
that fanaticism had still the power of glutting its vengeance 
on French Protestantism. By degrees, however, a more Kindly 

feeling grew up towards the persecuted sect; the religious 
Indifference of the age was a security against the oppression of 
the past ; and the awakening intellect of the France of Voltaire 
confessed and regretted the great crime committed in the pre- 
ceding century. • , • 

The first amelioration in the condition of the Protestants of 
France was not made until 1787, one of the last free acts of 

Louis XVI. And it was notun^ the monarchy was perish- 
ing in the revolutionary storm, that the National Assembly 
redressed the injustice of which his ancestor had been the 
author, and not only swept away the disabiliticB to which tfie 

sect had remained subject, and raised.it to equality with the 
Catholics, but offered the privilege of FCendi dtizeiiBhip to 
the descendants of the exiles of 1685. Since that tipic, imder 
the various govemmeiits which have claimed the allegiance of 
the French people, the congregations of the Reformers have 
proved themselves loyal and foithfiil men ; and their churches, 
protected again, by -ihe State, have for the most part retained 

Quehai^ed the austere simplicity of the ritual and the doctriues 
of Calvin. At this moment the Protestants in-IVance are stat^ 
by themselves to amount to 1,561,000 souls, and in their pursuits 
and mode of life resemble strongly thdr Huguenot ancestors. 

They have given the State home oninent s,ervaats, of whom 
Guisot is the most illustrious ; they can show names of eminence 
in the camp, in art, in letters, and the learned professions; but 

they abound principally in the middle classes, mstinguished by 
their industry and perseverance, and their strict, yet sincere and 
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fervent, piety, France, indeed, has never become Protestant; 
fromihe days of the Guises to those of Napoleon, Catholicism 
has been the national faith; yet Protestantism has had a salutary 
effect on the thoughts, the feelings, and the tondenoies of French- 
men ; and even now the Protestant supporters of liberty, of free 
thought, and constitutional government, comparatively few in 
number as they are, counteract to a certain extent the evils of 

a despotic ^oveniment and an ultramontane clergy. That 
France remains in the van of civilisation, that, in the race of 
the last three centuries, she has not fallen behind like Austria 
and Spain, may in part be due to the share ivhich- Pro- 
testantism has had in her destinies. In our own day, tlie 
Protestants of France have acquired, perhaps, rather too much 
of that sectarian character, which is inseparable from the posi- 
tion of a small minority of persons, differing in opinion on es- 
sential points from the nation to which ttiey belong. But at 
the head of every good and enlightened enterprise, for the relief 
of distress, for the spread of feowledge, for the defence of 

freefdom, Protestant names ynUl be found : and amongst these 
laudable undertakings the attempt of this Society to rescue 
frpm •oblivion the sufferings and ser^ces of their Huguenot 
forefathers, deserves ceitainly to be honourably remembered. 


Abt. IV. — An Examination of Sir William Hamilton's Fliilo^ 
sophy^' and of the principal Philosophical Q,uestions discussed 
inhis WriUngst By John SxuAiiT Mill. London: 1865. 

I^Tr. John Stuart Milt/s * Examination of Sir William 
^ Hamilton’s Philosophy ’ has anew turned public atten- 
tion towards metaphysical studies, and given a powerful im- 
pulse to metaphysical thought, llie questions which have for 

some time past aritated most deeply the speculative mind of 
the country are there clearly stated and ably discussed ; and 
there is no volume which tlie student could more advan- 
tageously consult to learn the latest and the highest develop- 
ments 01 speculative philosophy.. The opinions of Sir William 

Hamilton and Professor Mansel are given with such fairness 
and fullness that we may easily learn and accurately under- 
stand the doctrines of the school to which they belong, and of 
which they are in recent times the most distinguished repre- 
sentatives ; and Mr. Mill, who is certainly one of the greatest 
inaBterB in the opposing school, gives its teaching in its finest 

and most defensible forms. 

The radical difference between the two schools affects the 
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nature of all human knowledge. Do we know anything be- 
yond the mind and its modifications ? That question been 
discuBBcd for more than two thousand years, and we seem to 
be as far from its solution as ever. The opposing champions 

have only unhorsed one another. Fifty years ago Dr. Thomas 
Brown elaborated the idealistic theory with a subtlety and 
analytic skill which have never been surpassed ; but Sir W illiam 
Hamilton attacked his system with a logfo so resistless, and 
even so ruthless, that the system crumbled to dust beneath his 
blows. And on its ruins he reared his own realistic theory so 
solidly, that it looked as if it could safely defy all assault. But 

Mr. Mill has now arisen, as if to be the avenger of Brown ; and 
if he has not dcmolisslicd the system of Hamilton, he has cer- 
tainly made most desperate breaches in its walls. All this is 
very discouraging. It appears as if the truth were never to 
be found— at least. ’in the Erections in which it has hitherto 
been sought. If it were to be found at all in these tracks of 
thought, the men we have quoted could not have failed to have 
found it. It would therefore seem lhat the only chawse of 
success in this search for truth is to abandon the beaten road 
and to strike into new paths. . 

Let us see wliat are the two prevalent theories in regard to 
the nature of tifie mhid’s knowl^ge; for not till we have come 
to a conclusion regarding them can we decide whether our 
knowledge be relative or absolute, or give a judgment in regard 
to the Unconditioned, or solve satisfactorily any of the other 
problems discussed in the ‘ Examination.’ This inquiry is the 
primary one, and when it is settled every Other will be easy. 
All philosophers are agreed that Consciousness is the fountain 

of knowledge, and Mr. Mill and Sir TTiUiam Hamilton combine 
in defining consciousness as ^ the recogmtion by the mind or 
‘ ego of its acts and afiections.’* But under this apparent 
agreement there is a wid6 (Ufference between them.* Mr. Mill 
and the idealists hold that we are conscious of nothing but the 
mind’s own modifications, simply, purely, and apart from every 
thing else. Sir 'W’illiam Hamilton, on the other hand, holds 

t h a t in perception conscionsnesg gives as a conjunct feet the ^ 
existence of me or self as peroeiving, and the existence of some- 
thing difierent from me as perceived. We are conscious not 
Quly of the mental affection, but of its external object or 

cause. • 

* We are immediately conscious in perception,* says he, ' of an ego 
and a non-ego, known together known in contrast to each other. 


* Lecture!^ vol. i. p. 193 ; Exam. p. 108. 
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This is the faot of the duality of consciousDess. It is clear and mani- 
fest* When I concentrate my attention on the simplest act of per- 
ception* 1 return from my observation with the most irresistible oon- 
vibtion of two fhcts, or rather two branches of the same fact^ that 1 

am and that something different from me exists. In tins act I am 
conscioiES of loyself as the perceiving subject, and of an CKxtemal 
reality as the object perceived; and I om conscious of both exist- 
ences^ in the same indivisible moment of intuition.’ 

The hu^uage of all paycholc^ta tQl very recently involved 
a belief Itiat tboueht and oonsciooBness were not ideodcal, but 
tiiat the one was object of tlie other’s apprehension. I^noe 

the days of Dr. Brown, however, more correct opinions in re- 
gard to this nouatter have begun to gain currency, though the 
old phraseology is still commonly used, and in maiiy,j»ses the 
(ild belief creeps stealthily in and influences oiu: arguments 
unawares. Whenever we speak of the mind being consdoua. 
of its own sensations — of its own idhas — of its own impressions 
— of its own modifleations ^and all psychologists ancient and 

mcdepi use such language), we make consciousness the difh, 
cesmer of what passes within the mind. The mental mood 
the oomciousnesB of it are spoken of as <£ffbrent things. But 
though* such language is still used, ihb opinion in which it 
originated is now abandoned; and the true nature of con<- 
sciousness is v^ accurately described by Brown, the elder 
Mill, and Hamilton. ’ 

^ ‘ Sensation,’ says Dr. Brown,* <is not the otgeet of consciousness 
different fnaa its^, but a particular sensation is the oonsciousness 
of the moment ; as a particular hope, or fear, or grief^ or resent- 
ment, or simple remewcance,. may be the actual consciousness of 
the next moment.’ 

* Having a sensation having a feeling/ says Hr. James Mill,t 
‘are not two things. The thing is one, the names only are 
two. I am pricked by a pin. The sepsation is one, but I may 

call it a sensatibn, or a feelini^ or a pain, as I please. Now, 
when' having the sensation, I say, 1 feel &e sensation, I only use a 
tautologioal expression ; the sensation is not one thing, the fiseling 
another;, the sensation is the feeling. When instead of the word 

feel, I use the word conscious, I do exactly the same thing. I 
•merely use a, tautological ei^ession.* To say I feel a sensation is 
merely to say I feel a ibeling, which is an impropriety of speech. 
And to say mat I am conscious of a feeling is memy to say that I 

feel it. To have a feeling is to be conscious, and to be conscious 
is to have a feeling.’ * 

‘Consciousness,’ says, Hamilton, ‘is the fhndamental form, flie 


* Lecture XI. 

t Quoted by Mr. J. S. Hill, pp. llfl- 16 . 
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gonerie condition, of all ikinking. Conscioiisness is not to be re- 
garded as aught, difBmnt from the mental modes or movements 
themselves. It is not to be viewed as an iUnminated place Vithin 
which otigectB comiDg are presented to» and passing beyond are with- 
drawn from observation ; nor is it to be considered even as an 
observer— the mental modes as phenomena observed. Consciousness 
is just the movements themselves rising above a certain degree of 
intensiiy.* ^ 

These quotatums carry ns very far towards a ri|^ imder- 
Btandiiig of our mental nature. The word Conacioaaneas may 
almost , QO regarded as a superfluity in our language. It is 

improper to say ^ 1 am consdoua that 1 know ; I am conscious 

^ that I fed,’ tor that is singly to say, * I know that I know, 

^ or I feel that 1 feel ;* the stmpLe formula ‘ I know ; ’ ^ I feel,’ ex- 
presses the whole fact. But here the question urges itself 
upon ns— What dq" we know ? What do we feel ? Sir William 
Hamilton says that in perception the mind is conscious both of 
itself as perceiving, and of me thing perceived. Mr. Mill says 

that in sensation the mind is conscious simply of its own/dPee- 
tions. Now 'these sentiments both sanction the undoubted 
truth that all knowledge involves two factors — the subject 
knowing and the obj^t known. We cannot know mtUout 
knowing something! We cannot feel without feeling some- 
thing. But when Mill and HmnUton combine in saying that 
the mind is conscious of the mind — that the ego knows the ego 

—that in sentiency we are cognisant of our sensations— tiiey 
flatly contradict their own previous teaching in r^ard to the 
nature of consciousness. 

It may be alleged that we must interpret the, langba^e of 
both by ^eir clearly expressed teaching in regard to conscious- 
n^; that they merely used the pliraaeology which has ob- 
tained so strong a hold upon philosophical literature, but that 

neither of them means ter afficm that the mind is cohscious of its 
own openations.^ If it be so, then we ask. Of what, then, is 
the mind conscious? When we know, what do we know? 
When we feel, what do we fed? To know nothing, is to have 
no knowledge: to feel nothing, ie to have no feding. We can 
find no answer to these ^estions in the writings of either' 
Brown or Mill. They unwaveringly maintain that we have 
auyhow no consdousness of the external world ; if then we are 
Gonscioiifi neither of the ego nor of the non-ego, neither of the 
mind perceiving nor of the olyect perceived, cannot be 
conscioaB at all, for these mdbaust all the possibilities of con- 

sdousness, unless indeed it ha possible to be conscious without 

being consdous of anything. 
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Let us state this argument anew. We cannot be conscious 
without being conscious of something. But the objects of con- 
sciousness mustw belong cither to the mental or the material 
world. The ideidistic school declare with one voice that we 

are not consdous of the material world, and in thdr exphtna* 
tion of conwaousness thej demonstrate that we are not con- 
scious of the mental world ; but that we are simply conscient. 

Conscient of what T Of nothing ? The realistic school main- 
tain that we are conscious both of the mental and material 
worlds ; but, at the same time> they show' equally well as their 
adversaries ^at consciousness does not take cognisance of tlfC 

mind’s operations, and thus they annihilate with their right hand 
one of the hemispheres of knowledge which they had with their 
left hand put in subjection to tlie mind. They may comfoi*t 

themselves, however, with the thought that the old hemisphere 
of outness remains to them, whereas tlieir o^nents are left in 
a wide vacuity — knowing, yet knowing nothing. 

The truth is, out of ‘me theory of consciousness above ex- 
plained there has emerged an entirely new idealism— an ideal- 
ism which does not b^eve in ideas ; and the modem idealist 
has now forced upon him one of two alternatives. He must 
either admit that we can be conscious without being conscious 
of anything ; or that we are copscious of (far own mental acts 
and affections, notwithstanding his own repeated protesta- 
tions to the contraiy. It is certain there are passages in the 

writings of all the modem idealists which favour , the supposi- 
tion that they often do take refuge in the old and abandoned 
belief that the mind can be conscious of its own affections. 
Mr, Mill frequently speaks of us being conscious of our sensa- 
tions ; and he tells us ihali Brown held that the object in per- 
ception was ^ a state of mind identical with the act by which 
* we are said^to percrive it.’ (Examination, p. 161). Sir Wil- 
liam Hamilton, who was himself somewhat infected with ideal- 
ism, as we shall afterwards see, is still more contradictory of 
himself on this point. He expressly declares, that conscious- 
ness involves three things. 1. A reco^ising or knowing sub- 

ject 2. A recognised or known modification ; and 3. A re- 

'cognitioii or knowledge by Ike Bulgect of Ac modification.* 

Is the doctrine, mra, that we are conscious of our own 

mental moods defensible ? — is it conceivable ? We are afraid 
it is not; and if we have not greatly misunderstood the 
^itmgs of the very philos<mhers whom we have here quoted, 
it has long ago been abandoned, ^s open to assault at every 
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point. A mental modificatioh is simply the mind modified ; 

and dierefore when it isVffirmed that the mind is conscious of 

its own modifications, it is affirmed that the mind is conscious 
of the mind ; and moreover, that the very act of perceiving is 

identical with the act of being perceived. Subject and object 
are thus confounded. In the one indivisible state of knowle^e, 
tlie ego both knows and is known, and the knowing is the being 
known — two things generally regarded as totally distinct. 

Does not this doctrine in reality amount to a dividing of the 
mind from itself — to a 'doubling of our various mental states, 
by making them not to constitute our consciousness alone, but 

to be also the objects of it? To make such a theory even con- 
ceivable, we must, iji the language of Hamflton, *have a 
^ second consciousness through which we might be conscious 
' of the mode in which the first consciousness was possible.* * 

But Mr. Mill has distinctly repudiated this hypothesis for both 

Hamilton and himself : — • 

* From tho definition of aonsciousness,’ says he, ‘ as **iho I'ecogni- 

lion by the mind or ego of it own acts or affections,^ Sir William 
Hamilton might be supposed to think (as has actually been thought 
by many philosophers) that consciousness is not the fact itself of 
knowing or feeling, but.a subsequent operation by which W'e be- 
come aware of that fact. This, however, is not his opinion. By the 
mind’s recognitions of* its acts or. affections he doq^ not mean any- 
thing different from the acts and afiections/ (J&arum. p. 114.) 

But no one has better shown the contradictions involved in 

this opinion than Dr. Brown : — 

‘ To suppose the mind,’ says he, *to exist in, two different 'states 
in the same moment is a manifest absurdity. . . . There are not 

sensations, thoughts, passions, and also consciousness. . . . The 
fallacy of conceiving consciousness to be something different from the 
feeling which is said to bo its object, has ari^n in a great measure 
from using tlie personal pronoun I, which the conviction of our 
identity has led us to employ as significant of our permanent self. 
. . . But when we say, I am conscious of a particular feeling, in the 
usual paraphrastic phraseology of our language, which has no mode 
of expressing in a single word the mere existence of a feeling, w'O 

are apt, from a prejudice of grammar, to separate the sentient 1 and 
the feeling as different— not different, as they really are in this re- 
spect, that the feeling is one momentary and changeable state of the 
permanent substance 1, Uiat is capable also of existing, at other 

moments in other states, but so radically different as to justify our 
classing the feeling in the relaition of an object to that sentient prin- 
ciple which wo call I, and an object to it, not in retrospect only, as 
when the feeling is remembered, or when it is viewed in relation to 
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other ramenibered jfeelings, hut in "the Yfry moment of the pzimuy 

sesisaiioii itself ; as if there could truly be two distinct states of the 
suae mind at ^e same moment, one of which states is to be immed 
sensation, and the other different state of the same mind tobe termed 
consciousness.* (Lecture XI.) 

It is i^owed ihen, on all hands, tiiat aaisation is not the 
cbject of consciousness, as sensation and cotiscioiisiiesB are 
identical; and this is just another way of expressiiig the 

almtwt. gelf-evident tratih that liie mind do«s not take oogni- 
samoe of its own a^feotions. The modem idealists are dtmrefore 
driven upon the other alternative; and to save themselves 

fcam making shipwreck of Ibeir faith, must bold that tibte mmd 
can be conscious, and yet be conscious of nothing, though 
consciousness of nothing is certainly synonymatra wiw no con- 
sciousness. No doubt it was the difficulty here presented 

which led the old idealists to separate the idealistic object of 
our knowledge from the act of knowing it. The Epicureans had 
their simulacra rerum ; Descartes had his material images in 

the brain; Locke and Berkeley had their ideas, oonceLved as 
different from the mind, and recognised as different from the 
mind^in knowledge. But the Iqgic which destroyed this tiieory 
rendered idealism for ever impossible. * And it is strange that 
Brown, Mill, and Bain, the great mastef-builders of modem 
idealism, shoiild haye been *the men who most effiESCtually 
undermined the foundations of their own fair fabric. 

But it is right wc should take their own account of the 
mental fact involved in consdousness. ^ I am conscious of a 

* certain feeling,’ says Dr. Brown, ^ really means no more than 

* this, I feel in a certain manner, or in other words, my mind 

■* exists in that state which constitutes a certain feeling.’ This 
theory of consedouso^ could not be pUt more skilfully tium it 
is here. * 1 feel in a certain manner.’ But can we feel in a 
certain manner, and yet feel nothing ? * .My mind exists in 

< that state which constitutes a certain feeling.’ True : eveiy 
mental state is a state of feeling or consciousness ; but is feel- 
ing possible where nothing is mil ; and if the mind does not 

feel the feeling, what does it feel? Should it be urged that 
our whole mental life consists in«a scries of fleetmg sensations 
and ideas, that we cannot tell whence they come nor whither 
they go ; that we do not know whether they Imve objects or 

wMw they haye none, and fhit therefore ire aie .oot war- 

ranted to conclude that there is anything but sensattons and 
ideas in the imiverse ; that in the^ is our whole knowledge. 
Our answer still is, that we c&not know wiibout knowing 
something ; and as it is demonstrated that we cannot know our 
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mental moods, we can o^ykitew — ^if we know*at all — ^material 

propertieB. altemtive before us is knowledge of outness, 

or no knowledge whatever. 

How then are we to escape from these enthnglements and 

contradictions in which the modem idealists have involved 
themselves by abolishing ideas as distinct entities and yet 
clingixig to idealism? AU that we have hitherto said has 

E ointea to one inevitable conclusion — ^that the mind has no 

nowledge of its own acts and affections, but only of the 
external world. Herein it will be found is the true theory of 
liuman knowledge ; and the theory is very simple and almost 

selfHQvident. In all knowledge there is a duality — ^the mind 
knowing and the known ; but tbe mind idways knows 
and is never known ; it is ever the subject of consciousness and 
never the object of it. Because it is the one it cannot be the 
Other. 

We have at Icn^ |danted our foot on solid land. Taking 
our premises from the idealists, we have reached the con- 
clusion that we know the outer world, and the outer world 
only. But in this outer world is included a great deal which 
is generally and properly reckoned as part of ourselves. 
There are our bodicB* with all the myriad sensations VMch 

originate in them, and of which we arc unceasingly conscious. 
The mind only knows, and every thing else in the wide uni- 
verse may be the object of its knowledge — it may be the flow 
of blood in the vessels of the brain, or the ray which streams 
from the most distant star. To make this still more certain, 
let us rapidly analyse the different kinds of knowledge ; and 
first of all sensations. 

Our sensations are those forms of consciousness which consti- 
tute our knowledge of the sensible properties of matter. When 
any object of sense is presented to our organs of sense, we have 
a sensation of it; and in « that sensation of it is ou]> knowledge 
of it That knowledge is immediate and direct We have not 
first a sensation and then a oonscionsneBs of that sensation ; 
we have simply a sensation, and thus the ' sensible ol^ect and 

tlte sentient mind stand face to face. According to the usual 
reckoning, there are five special organs of sense ; let us now 
briefly examine the kind of knowled&re which each of them 
gives. 

Andjiriiy Shell.— W b^ any odour reaches our nostriis, 

where the orgw of smell is situated, we are said to smdl it or 
to scent it. The sensation we have is our knowledge of. tine 
odour, and that knowledge is* immediate, and so far as it goes 
complete. Of course we are not able at first to refer tbe odour 
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to its Bpocific source. We cannot tell whether it is the odour 

of % rose or a lily — of a decaying body or a new-mown hay- 
field ;* but that ia not the proper function of Smell ; it merely 
makes us acquainted with the odour, whatever it is, and leaves 
US to learn iiom experience the cause in which it originates. 
Of the odour itself, however, though we may be entirely igno- 
rant of its cause, we have at once such a knowledge that 
nothing can be otherwise added to it. Nothing but the smell- 
ing of an odour will ever make us understand what that 
odour is. 

But it is said by the idealists that the sensation which we 
have in smell is quite different from the odour which contes 

from the rose and penetrates our nostrils. In one sense it un- 
doubtedly is. Our knowledge of a rose is not the rose itself ; 
and our sensational consciousness of its fragrance is not its 

fragrance. But by our organ of smell ve feel its fragrance 
— immediately, directly — and than that nothing more is j»s- 
sible or even conceivable. To speak of a sensation in the mind 
as the idealists continually do, is, strictly speaking, uonsensi- 

caL * There can be no sudh thing as a sensation in the mind. 
The mind is sentient when objects of sense are presented to its 
or^ailli of sense ; it knows them ; is conscious of them ; but the 
mind and its objects can never be transmuted into one another. 

Taste. — ^V hen a sapid body is presented to our organ of 
taste, which lies along the tongue and palate, we feel, and 
feeling we know, the peculiar taste of the body so presented, 

though we do not necessarily know the nature of the body 
itself. Taste is the only proper object of this sense ; with 
that it acquaints us immediately and perfectly, and with nothing 

else. 

Hearing.— When a sound reaches the ear we hear it. 
That is the simplest 'expression of the fact, and we believe the 
most accurate. It is only after long experience that we Icai-n 

to refer the vast variety of sounds '^ich reach us to tlieir dif- 
ferent sources ; but this is not the office of the sense of hearing 
at all. It simply makes us acquainted with each sound, per se, 
as it strikes upon our tympanum ; and it does this so perfectly 
that nothing can afterwards add«to our knowledge. We are 
conscious <n the sound, and when we say this we do not mean 
that we are conscious of what is called the sensation of sound, 

for , tkere is no sensation of sound of which we can be con- 
seiib«kB ; but we are conscious of* something external to our- 
#d??e8 which we call sound. We hear the report of the gun, 
Ike notes of the flute, the chirping of the bird — all tilings cx- 

ternal to us ; and such popular expressions are simply true. 
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We may be told that the vibrations of the air whidi constitute 

physical sound must be something quite different &6m the 
feeling of sound in the mind. Now here we must) protest again 
thaty accurately speaking, there is no such thing as a feeling in 
the mind ; there is only the mind feeling or hearing, and of 
course the mind hearing must be quite different from the 
sound heard. There is no possibility of reducing the duality 

implied in knowledge into unity— there must ever be the 
subject kno'wing and die object known. But in all know- 
ledge we know something that is external to us. 

It is a cardinal doctrine of the ideal school that we could 
never have learned the existence of an external world from 
the senses of smell, taste, and hearing ; and even Sir William 
llainilton seems to concede tJiis: * In hearing, therefore,’ says 

l)r. Brown, ‘ as in tfiste and smell, we do not derive from its 
‘ sensations our kmnvledge of tilings external, but, in consc- 
‘ quoncio of our knowledge of things external, we regard these 
‘ feelings as sensations.’ ‘ Our belief of a system of cx- 
^ ternal things, then, does not, as far as we can judge fiW 
^ the nature of the feelings, arise from our sensations of smell, 
^ more than from any of our internal pleasures or paihs.^* 

Now, if wliat wc have said be true, and the princiides of 
the idealists load to it, wc have in all these sensations a know- 
ledge of what is external to us. The only question is, is it 
not possible that we may have a sensation of what is external 
to US, without our knowing that it is so? We sometimes 

mistake a ringing in the ear for a confused noise heard from a 
distance, may we not in like manner mistake the external for 

tlie internal, and fancy that our knowledge of the outwai'd is 
a knowledge of the purely inward ? Is not tlie whole ideal 
])hilosop1iy a ]n*oof that this mistake, if it lie a mistake, is made 
even by those who have paid most attention to the working 
of their minds? We frankly confess that we do not believe 

ibat tbla is jMwsible ; and as for the idealists they have been 
misled more by their speculations than by what they have ex- 
perienced or can experience. Their appeal is always to the 
infant, to what it feels and knows. Now we are quite willing 
to carry our apjieal thither too, though we arc afraid we shall 
never get a perfectly final judgment from such a tribunal. 

We know’^, however, that the adult cannot smell an odour or 

hear a sound -without an irresistible conviction that the odour 
or the fragrance comes from without, and we believe that tlie 
child of an hour old has the same irresistible conriction too. 


♦ Lecture XX. 
von. oxxiv. NO. cciiiii. 
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It feels something, though of course it cannot tell what that 
something is. ^ It feels something,’ such is the simplest form 
of speech, expressive of the simplest form of consciousness, smd 
in it iherc is a clear distil id Jon made between the ^ It * which 

feels, and the unsown ‘ something ’ which is felt. But the 

controversy is set at rest by the principles of the idealists 
themselves. ]\Tr. Mill, Mr. Bain, and Dr. Brown, and in this 
they are supportc?! by Sir William Hamilton, all concur in de- 
claring that the mind in consciousness is not conscious of its 
own affectioiisS. If the infant is conscious, and yet not con- 
scious of its oMTi affections, it must be conscious of somctliing 

else, and consciousness is knowledge. 

Touch. — The sense of touch is spread in a less or greater 
degree over tlie whole body ; and not only over its extern a.l 
sunacc but over its internal membranes and vessels. W c have 
sensations of this kind from the flow of ouk blood, the chemical 

action going on in our stomachs, the motions of our bowels, 
and the secretions of our glands, as well as from the sub- 

Btaiiices which are constantly pressing against the outer surface 
of our frame. Extension, figure, soUdity, hardness, roughness, 
and many other qualities of mat ter arc^generally said to be the 
objects of this sense. Wc have seen, however, that all the 
other senses which wc havp yet exaifdned, have only owq 
specific object, and we are inclined to believe that this sense 
has only one sjwcific object too. By touch ivc are made ac- 
quainted ivith the palpable. It may be said that this is a mere 

g iy upon words, signifying no more than that by touch wo 
ow the touchable. But the same may be said of all our 
other senses, as tliere must, indeed, be an exact corresjioudcnce 

between the sense and its object. By smell we know only 
smells; by taste, tastes ; by hearing, the hearable; by sight, 
si^ts; a^ by touch, the touchable. The palpable is quite 

dmerent from the objects of all the 6ther senses, and it is only 
through this peculiar sense that we could acquire a knowledge 
of it. Smell and hearing could never give us a knowledge of 
the palpable, any more than touch could give us a knowledge 

of odours and sounds. By the sense of touch our knowledge 
of the palpable |is immediate, and so far as simple palpability 
goes, perfect. We can never by reasoning, or the assistance 
of other senses, improve it ; for each sense has its own {)ro- 
teyond which it cannot pnsR, and reason can never 
i^ude into the province of the senses, though it may apprti- 
]^ate the knowledge which th^y furnish, and elaborate it in 
endless ways. 

But how, it will he asked, do we obtain our knowledge of 
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extension^ without which we cannot conceive matter to exist at 

all ? We submit that, having a knowledge of the paljable, we 

have a knowledge of the extended, because palpability in- 
cludes ext<>nsion. Wo siiicll jicrfumes and hear sounds without 

having the idea of extension forced upon us ; but we cannot 
touch anything touchable without the rude idea that it occupies 
s})ace. 

But closely connected with this question's the other question 
— Avhether our mental sensibilities be not themselves extended ? 
It is the general belief of the learned that all sensations arc 
felt in tJic mind, and that the mind is seated in the brain ; but 

ill opposition to this, it is the universal conviction of the un- 
learned that sensibility is diffused over the whole body ; tliat 
when the foot is burned it is the foot which suffers, and not the 
head ; that when we lift a ])en, it is the lingers and not the 
convolutions of the* brain which feel it. Sir William Hamilton 
has countenanced* this belfef by quoting with approbation the 
old half-paradoxical saying in regard to the mind and its 

material framework, that it is the whole in every jiart, and 
every part in the whole. And Mr. Lewis, in his very inte- 
resting work, ‘ The Physiology of Common Life,’ has ^endea- 
voured to jirovc by ^ great number of crucial experimenis, 
that couscioiisneibs in not confined to the brain, but that it is dif- 
fused over the whole nervous system. We strongly incline to 
this opinion ; and if it be true, it solves the problem of our idea 

of extension. When the mind is conscious of a sensation in 
the hand and of another in the foot, at the same instant of 
time, it has a knowledge of extension. We*go farther and say, 
that when tJie embryo has sensations in different pails of its 

body, however dull and indistinct these may be, it has a 
knowledge of itself as extended. The wery union of the mind 
with matter, and the diffusion of consciousness along all the 
living nerves of that matter, implies a knowledge df extension. 
Following ill the footsteps of Dr. Brown, Mr. Jlill has 

endeavoured to show that the idea of time is the diief element 
in the idea f)f extension. To our mind, the two ideas are 

totally and altogether dissimilar. We may measure space by 
time, wc may calculate the number of miles we have walked * 
by the hours occupied in the journey, we may fonn an esti- 
mate of a surface by drawing our fingers along it ; but that 
which wc call extension is toto mlo different from what we call 
time. Both ideas are jirimary, and cannot be explained by 
each other, or by anything else. The explanation of the man- 
ner in which we acquire our* notion of extension given by Mr. 
Bain in his really great work, ‘ The Senses and tlie Intellect,' 
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and which Mr. Mill has quoted witli^ j^>plauso, and adopted as 
his own, assumes a sensational consciousness of certain move- 
ments. Now it^must be evident to every one that we can liave 
no knowledge of motion unless we have already some know- 
ledge of extended s|»ace, as the one implies the other. But in 
truth, no sensation, muscular or not muscular, can give a 
knowledge of anything beyond itself, if it be of the sensation 
alone we are conscious. 

Hardness, softness, roughness, sinootlmcss, figure, are all 
modifications of palpability, and made known to us through 
the sense of touch. It is only through experience, however, 
and often only after a scries of experiments made with the 

tactile and prehensile organs, that we learn accurately these 
qualities of matter just as it is only through experience that 
we leam to discriminate the flavours of wine or the perfumes 
of flowci*s. A knowledge of hardness and* softness involves a 
certain amount of muscular sensation ; and* our present con- 
ceptions of roughness, smoothness, and figure arc no doubt 
founded partly upon vision as well as upon touch. The expe- 
riences we denve from both senses become blended together, 
and foj:m one compound concei>tion. 

But we may be told that it has bdbn conceded, even by 
Hr. Reid, that our sensations of liarduess, rougliliess, and 
figure are evidently quite different from these properties in 
bodies tiiemselves.* To this -we answer, as we have already 
done in regard to tastes and odours, that the scnsaliou is 
certainly different from its object ; but that in the touch we 
have immediate and, so far as it goes, perfect knowledge of the 
tangible. If the objection implies that our knowledge of the 
object is not a true knowledge — that it is entirely illusory — 
then, we ask, what is the proof of this? Have* we a more 
accurate knowledge obtained in any other way ? If so, in 
what does if differ from that of sensor and -what is tliat more 
excellent way, tliat so w'e may follow it ? If it has been really 
discovered ‘Aat our sensations of hardness, rouglmess, and 
figure are not a true knowledge of these properties of matter, 
this implies that we hai e reached to a truer knowledge of these 
things by some other means, and thus been able to correct our 
old and erroneous impressions. There Is no such higher know- 
ledge; no such more excellent way; but the sensations we 
derive from touch arc frequently tintertwined with those W'e 
derive from vision, and hence there grows up a conception in 
some respects different from both.^ Thus w-e find it difiicult to 


* Inquiry into the Human Mind, chap. v. 
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form an idea of a rough isurface without thinking of the appear- 
ance which it presente to the eye, as well as of the impression 
which it makes on the hand ; but the latter is jhc truer know- 
ledge, as the eye can only tell us of cesrtain varieties of light 

and shade arising from the inequalities of the surface, with the 
nature of which wc must already have become acquainted by 
the exercise of our tactile organs. Our sight and our touch 
work •Nvondcifully to one another, but eadh has nevertlieless 
its own province, out of which it cannot pass. 

Sight. — The organ of this sense is the eye ; its object is 
light, but light as it is reflected from bodies in all its manifold 

gradations of colour. The eyes arc not capable of seeing pure 
light. Isolate an eye in empty but illuminated space, and it 
would see nothing. Its light would be no better than dark- 
ness. 15ut let the same eye receive the same light as it is re- 
flected from wood ^d field, from tower and town, and it will be 
filled with visions. By this sisnse, then, wc obtain our knowledge 
of colours, and in no other way could we obtain it. Tlie blind 

can have no knowledge of colours. We may cndeavotir to 
explain their nature to them as we best can, but at the close 
of our explanations they will probably think, as a blind man 
once did, that scarlet must be like the sound of a trumpet. * 

It is certain that we now derive from sight a vast tunount of 
knowledge beyond what it originally gives us. We learn by 
a glance of our eye the distance, shape, and magnitude of 

objects, as well as their colours. Still, after all, it is only their 
colour which we see ; but the various shades of that colour 
suggest to the mind the distance, figure, and size of the coloured 
objects. Berkeley has demonstrated this in such a way that it 
is almost impossible to resist his demonstration. It seems 
certain, however, that sight gives us some knowledge of ex- 
tension, as we cannot see colours but as extended, seeing they 

cannot exist but as exterifled. 

We see no good ground upon tvhich to rest the distinction 
made by many jihilosophers, and among others by Hamilton, 
between the primary and secondary qualities of objects. 

Odoriferousness is entirely different from hardness, and sono- 
rousness from figure ; but ^11 of these are real qualities of 
matter, and each is immediately known by its appropriate sense. 
IVrhaps, however, the objects of touch' and sight, the palpable 
and the visible, force upon m more powerfully than the objects 
of the other senses, the. idea of outness. We are not only 
conscious of these objects, but^we ai*e vividly conscious of them 

as external to ourselves. \o amount of philosophy will ever 

bring a man to believe in earnest that the houses and streets. 
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the men and ^vomen, ^hom he sees around him, are but phan- 
tasma^ria, or rather shifting moods of his own mind. He 
sees them, he feds them as entities apart from himself; his 
consciousness bears the most decisive testimony to tlie fact; 

and no arguments wiQ overcome his convictions. The idealist 
himself is compelled to admit that his native beliefs cry out 
incessantly against his logic. 

We think it will be conceded that the theory of knowing 
which we have sketched, is simpler than that of either Hamil- 
ton or Mill, and that is a presumptive evidence of its truth, for 
Nature is simjde in all her ways. It is also much more in 
accordance uitli popular and wide-spread beliefs ; and though 
we arc not permitted in philosophy, as in tlieology, to lay down 
St, Vincent’s rule for our guide {qnod nhique et ah 

omnibus) \ yet it must be ad^tted that we should not readily 
conclude that all the world is wToug in regard to the facts of 
its own consciousness. We smell perfumes, W'e hear sounds, 
we sec sights, we touch the palpable — so sny all the world, and 

SO says tbe grand old oracle, consciousness, too. A careful 
investigation of our mental structure bears out the same result. 
No cue now believes, wdth tlio older idealist^:, that the mind 
discerns only sensations and ideas ; that these hang like a })ic*- 
tured curtain between it and externality^ and form a kind of 
shifting panoramic shoiv. And it appears to be more difficult 
still to believe Avith the modern idealists, that in consciousness 

we are simply conscient, without being conscient of anything. 

Sir William Hamilton, more emphatically than any other 
philosopher, makes his appeal to consciousness. To conscious- 
ness, therefore let us go, and see how far liis system tallies with 

it. He declares, that in perception we are distinctly conscious 
of a dualism — of both the mind perceiving, and the object per- 
ceived. Now we ask il‘ any one is really conBcu»us of such a 
dualism. Drunken men arc said to* see tilings double ; but 
sober men, never. When we liK)k at a tree, we see the tree, 
and the tree only — ccirtainly not also our own miud in the act 
of looking at the tree. There is a duality, hut it is only that 

of the mind perceiving and of the object perceived. But Sir 
William Hamilton’s theory, in cohimon with that of Mill, is 
furtlier based upon what appears to us the absurdity and con- 
tradiction — that the mind in the act of perceiving, perceives 
itself so, perceiving. This is not only contrary to consciousness, 
but beyond our capabilities of conception. 

What can have led so able a^ rcasoncr so for astaray ? Is 

there no sense in which we can be said to be conscious of our- 
selves? There is. We are compound beings, made up of 
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and soul, most intimately blended together. The body 

is projierly regarded as part of ourselves, and of that body we 
are unceasingly conscious. We cannot for one instant divest 
ourselves of this self-consciousness; and moreover, this self- 
consciousness interlaces itself, less or more closely, with every 
feeling and perception of the mind. The mind — that vrondrous 
prin<?iplc — so keenly susceptible of all other feelings, can never 
be cons(Mi»i]s of itself, any more than the eyc|p, ever looking out 
into the wide world, can ever see themselves ; but it is ever- 
more conscious of the living mantle in which it is clothed. It 
is oven wrong, in some respects, to speak of the body as being 
aiiglit separate from the soul — of the one being the vesture in 

•wliich the other i? robed — they constitute one being, and 

that being is conscious of itself. 

lint there is another circumstance to be taken into account, 
wliich is ])rol)ably partly exjdaiiatory of the view held by 
ITainllton. None of our mental states are entirely simple. 
Sensations and memories arc always less or more mingled toge- 
ther. It is, pcrhajis, impossible to have any sensation of the 

present, without having, at the same moment, some recolledtion 
of tilt* past. There is here, then, a kind of double conscious- 
ness, and the consciousness of such feelings which conn«it,.as 
it were, the past with the present, and, in the oj union of many, 
beget the idea of personal identity, may very easily be mis- 
taken for a consciousness of self. There is, in truth, generally 
<*ongi'egatcd in <nir itiiiid a miscellaneous crowd of ideas and 

sensations, wdiich form a kind of background in the picture, 
wlicn any new sensation presents itself to our attention, and 
the one as 'well as the o1 her cuter into our consciousness. Here, 
then, is a dualism, somewhat different from that taught by Sir 
William Hamilton ; but it is a dualism, and >ve can never have 
any other. * 

If Sir William Hamilton has landed himself amid inextri- 
cable difficulties by maintaining that the mind is conscious of 
itself, Mr. Mill has environed himself with still greater by 
teaching that the mind is not conscious of anything beyond 
itself. First of all, his system is self-destructive, inasmuch as 
it teaches that tlie mind takcj? bo cognisance of its mvn acts or 
affections ; . and yet that there is nothing hut these of whibh it 
can be cognisant. Hut besides this, his tlieory makes all those 

properties purely mental w'hich are generally regarded as 
purely material. Colour, extension, figure, size, so far as we 
know tliese things, become properties of mind, and of mind 
only. It is rigidly right to speak of our sensations as being 
green or blue, of our ideas as being round or square; for 
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CTGenness and blueness, rotundity and squareness, arc nothing 
but mental affections. When a rosfi meets our eyes, it is not 
the rose which is red, but the mind ; which is at the same time 
figured according to the exact pattern which we erroneously 
conceive the rose to possess. It is very hard to believe this ; 

and yet we must believe it, if we adopt this idealism. 

But Mr. Mill consistently carries out his theory to an entire 
negation of the material world, and this is the legitimate con- 
clusion, as it is the crowning difficulty of the idealistic system. 
In this direction he goes much farther than Brown. Brown 
believes in the existence of an external world, though he main- 
tains we are entirely ignorant of its properties. MHl, follow- 
ing in the track of Berkeley and Hume, maintains that there 
is no such thing as an external world — that our belief in matter 
is a mere delusion. He defines matter as ‘ A Permanent Pos- 
‘ sibility of Sensation.’ ‘ If I am asked,’ says he, ‘ whether 1 

‘ believe in matter, I ask w’hcther the questioner accei)ts this 
‘ definition of it. If he docs, I iJelieve in matter, and so do 
‘ all Berkelcyaus. In any other sense than this, I do not,’ 

Thi# is very explicit, if not quite plain. He believes in matter, 
if we agree with him that matter is mind. (P. 198.) 

Mj.tter is ‘ a permanent pcwsibility of sensation.’ A sensation 
is Yiow allowed on all hands to be nothing apart from the mind. 
It is simpl;^ the mind in one of its moods. Still it is something. 
But a possibility is nothing. It is a mere abstract word, witli 
no entity corresponding to it. And matter is declarc<l to be a 

possibility, and nothing more — the shadow of a shade. This 
appears to us simply a roundabout way of declaring it is 
nothing. But it may be said tliat Mr. Mill means that matter 
is notlung but permanently possible sensations. Wc do not 

think this is Mr. Mill’s meaning; but though it wore, it does 
not mend matters ; fur a merely possible sensation is not an 
actual sensation, and a sensation which is only possible and not 

actual is a nonentity. The truth is, Mr, Mill’s idealism is of 
the purest type. He wishes honestly to teach that there is no 
such thing as matter, or even material properties in the uni- 
verse ; but knowing that the popular belief is against him, lie 

constructs a theory to account for that belief, and his definition 
is a part of his theory. 

The question, then, which Mr. Mill sets himself to solve 
is this: Seeing there is no such thing as an outer world, 
how comes it that all men nevcrtllfeless believe that there is an 
outer world? Mr. Mill has elaborated his answer to this 
question with infinite care and skill, and yet we must acknow- 
ledge that we have felt the greatest difficulty in understanding 
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it. This has arisen not froiti any obscurity in his langjuage, 

but from the difficulty wc have experienced in placing our- 
selves on his stand-point, and from it looking out on tlie*world. 
If, therefore, we should in anything misapprehend his meaning, 
this will be our excuse. 

Mr. Mill postulates two things. 1. That the mind is capable 
of huTuing expectations, or conceptions of possible conceptions. 
2. The la\r8 of association. These taken* together, he says, 

are enough to generate the belief in an external world. 

* What is meant,’ he asks, ‘when we say the object we perceive is 
external to us, and not a part of ourselves? We mean that there is 
involved in our perceptions something which exists when we are not 
thinking of it ; which existed before we had ever tliought of it, and 
would exist if we were annihilatf^d. . • . The idea of something 
which is distinguished from our tloaling impressions by Perdura- 
bility . . . constitutes altogether our idea oL* external substance. 
W’lioevercan assign an origin to this complex conception has ac- 
counted for what wc mean hf the belief in matter.* 

Xow wc must protest that wc mean soiiiciliin^ more than 

this by our belief in matter. We do not mean simply* that 
‘ there is involved in our perceptions something which exists 
• when we are not thinking of it;’ but that w'e arc cogtjlsani 
of matter as a thing altogether apart from ourselves. lieing 
thus cognisant of matter, 'we, of course, believe that it exists 
altogether independently of our thoughts of it. 

‘Now all this,’ continues Mr. Mill, ‘ is but the form impressed by 
the known laws of association upon the conception or notion ob- 
tained by experience of contingent sensations, by which are meant 
scnsalioiis that are not in our present consciousness at all, but 
which in virtue of the laws to whicli wc have learned by experience 
that our sensations are subject, we know that we should have felt 
under given suppusable circumstances, and under these circum- 
stances might still feel. I sec a piece of white paper on a table. 
1 go into a room, and though 1 have ceased to seo it^ 1 am per- 
suaded that the paper is still there. I no longer have the seiisations 
wliich it gave me, but 1 believe that when 1 again place lu^'self in 
the circumstances in which I had these sensations, that is wlieii 1 
go again into the room I shall again have them, and further that 
there has been no intcrveningjliomcnt at which this would not have 
been the case.’ 

Now wdiat is meant by ‘ the laws to wliich wc have learned 

‘ by experience that our sensations arc subject/ and according 
to which ‘ wc know we should have felt certain sensations under 
‘ given Bupposablc circumstances ?’ The principal law of sensa- 
tion is tliat it is only when ah object of sense is presented to 
the organs of sense that w’^e can be sentient. To assume that 
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acnsations arise like ideas, according tlie laws of association, 

is to assume the whole question at issue. ^ I see a piece of 
* white paper on a table,’ says Mr. Mill. Now he does not 
here mean that '‘he really sees the white jmper, or that there is 
such a thing as white paper in the universe, but only that he 

has a certain sensation or group of sensations which he de- 
nominates white paper. The white paper exists no farther 
than it exists in liu mind. How tJien comes it that ho is per- 
suaded, as he says he is, that the paper continues to exist on 
the table though he has ceased tasee it? The paper is nothing 
but his sensation of it ; when therefore tlio sensatiun vanished, 
the pa])cr vanished ; and how comes it tJiat he should believe 

it to exist coutrary to fact? What law of association will ac- 
count for this ? While he had the paper-sensation he may have 
had other mental affections — ^probably some thoughts about tlie 

paper — is he equally persuaded that these continue to exist 
though he no longer thinks them? What "law of mind gives 
perdurabili^ to the one and n<»t to Ihe other ? But Mr. Mill 
further deemres that he is j)ersuaded that if he again enters 

the room he will agaiu see the paper. How should he be so 
persuaded ? Our ideas do not recur in such a fosliiou ; how 
shoulcl our sensations ? But in truth, r/hy speak of sensations 

at all, for, ex hypothesis our sensations /ire but ideas — ^both 
alike being simply aifections 6f mind >rith no outward objects 
ciorresponding to them. But allowing tbc distinction between 
sensations and ideas, there is no such uniform experience in 

our sensational life as to create the persuasion Mr. Mill refers 
to. We frequently see an article in a iy>oui, and when we 
return we do not see it again, and yet wc are not surprised, 

for we did not expect to see it. We knew it w as there once, 
but we see it is not tjiere now — ^tbat is the liLstory of the whole 
fact. 

‘ The conception I form of the world existing at any moment,^ 
continues Mr. Mill, ‘ comprises, along with the sensations I am feeling, 
a countless variety of possibilities of sensation, namely, the whole of 
those which past observation tells me that 1 could, under any sup- 

posable circumstances, experience at this moment, together with an 
indefinite and illimitable number ofwotlicrs, which though I do not 
know that I could, yet it is possible that 1 might, experience in cir- 
cumstances not known to me/ 

Let all this be granted. Let jt be granted that our con- 
ception of the world, bo far as wc can form such a conception, 
embraces not only our present sensations, but the memory of a 
myriad former sensations, whiclf having experienced once, we 
believe we may experience again; all this does not explam 
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the irresistible conviction tliat tlie world is something different 
from ourselves. It is the simple idea of outness, and not the 
many-sided idea which we have formed of natufe^ which*is to 
be traced to iW' source. How that which is a mere series of* 

mental affections, however concatenated, should stand out be- 
fore us in bold relief, is the mystery to be accounted for, and 
wc apprehend this explanation does not even touch it. The 
question is, How do we form a conception of fhe world at all, il’ 
flic world docs not exist? 

‘ There is anotlier important peculiarity,* says Mr. Mill, * of these 
certified or guaranteed possibilities of sensations, namely, that they 

, have reference, not to single sensations, but to sensations joined to- 
gether in groups. When we think of anything as a material sub- 
stance or body, we cither have had, or we think that on some given 
supposition wo should have, not some one sensation, but a great and 

even indefinite number* and variety of sensations, generally belong- 
ing to different senses* but so linked together that the presence of 
one announces the possible presence, at the very same instant, of any 
or all of the rest.’ 

Now, it is certainly true that our sensations come to us in 
gi'oups, and that one sensation very often suggests the r^col- 
iectioii of others; but il is as true that no cluster or clusters 

of mental affections .could ever suggest the existence of a 
matorial world which did not exist in fact. It is admitted that 
the iclca of outness exists, and the whole question is — how is 

tins idea generated? Outne^ss is, toto ccelo, different from 
Inn ess (if we may use so barbarous a word) ; it is its antipodes. 
TJiere is luithmg in the one to suggest the 'other, any more 
than there is anytliing in colour to suggest sound. How can 

any number of internal sensations, real or contingent, grouped 
or single, linked by association or not linked, suggest an idea 
which not only has no true basis, hut which is entirely opposed 

to experience, as Mr. Mill interjects experience? All our 
cxj)eriencc, px hypothesis is of the internal, and yet with one 
consent we believe it is the external. It seems to us that if 
all our experience is inward, beyond that inward our ideas 

could not go, any more than the oyster can go out of its shell. 

But in truth, according T!5 Mr. Mill’s theory, no idea is 
possible cither of an external or of au internal, either of an 
ego or of a non-ego. He reduces knowledge to an absolute 
unity. That which knows is identical with that which is 
known, and the knowing ^is identical with tlic being known. 
Now, the external can lie -djiouglit only in contrast to the 

internal; the non-ego only in contrast to the ego ; the known 
only in contrast to the knovring. According to Mr. Mill 
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there is no such contrast ; tfierc iii only one entity at one 

instant in the universe, — the passing mental affection. Such 
a knowledge then is imjwssible. But further, we apprehend, 
all knowledge involves a duality, a something which knows 
and a something which is known ; and Mr. Mill denies this 
duality. He thus renders impossible not only a knowledge 
of the external world, but all knowledge whatever. 

Mr. Mill does not believe in mind any more than in matter. 

He defines the mind to be * A Permanent Possibility of 
‘ Feeling.’ As feeling includes sensation, mind, according to 
this theory, includes matter as a part of itself. Mr. Mill does 
not shrink from this conclusion ; he avow'S it. ^ ^Vhat I call 
‘ outward objects,’ he says, ^ are possibilities of sensation alone, 

‘ whereas the scries I call myself includes along with them, and 
‘ called up by them, all those thoughts, emotions, volitions, and 

‘ permanent possibilities of these, which sire generally distinct 
* from them and do not occur in groups.’ The non-ego is 
therefore tfdy a portion of the ego. ‘ The {|reat globe itself ’ 
is simply ^province of the mind ; and tliat mind is nothing but 
a series of feelings, or rather a permanent possibility of these, 
which is equivalent to a permanent nonentity. Here, however, 
Mr.^Mill confesses that he is confronted wdili a diffituilty which 

he cannot overcome. The mind’s phenqinenal life, he tells us, 
consists not only of present^ sensations but likewise of me- 
mories and expectations, and each of these involves a belief 
in more than its own present existence. A memory involves 
a belief in the past, an expectation, a belief in the future. 

* If then,* he says, ^ we speak of the znind as a series of feelings, 
WG are obliged to conclude the statement by calling it a scries of 

feelings which is aware of itself as past and future, and we are re- 
duced to the alternative of believing that the mind or ego h some- 
thing different from any series of feelings or possibilities of them, 
or of accepting the paradox that something which, ex hypotkv^ni, is 

but a scries of feelings can be aware of itself os a scries.’ 

Mr. Mill allows tins difficulty to be insoluble, but thinks it 
is tlic final inexplicability which always comes, and resolves to 

accept the paradox rather than abandon his theory. It had 
been wiser if he had renounced IfK.' theory and retreated before 
the absurdity to which it had led him. But the difficulty is 
oven greater than he seems to see. It is as absurd to suppose 
a feeling conscious of itself as present^ as either past or future, 
and thus the difficulty, pointed out by Mr. Mill himself, 
applies to sensations as well as to expectations and memories. 

{Such are some of the objeclabns which stand in the way of 
w'hat Mr. Mill calls ‘ the Psychological theory of the belief in 
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‘ an external world.’ The only way to get rid of them ia to 
believe that there really is an outer world, the immediate 
object of all our knowledge. Man, shut up within the shell of 
his own consciousness, could never have created such a world 

for himself. The silkworm has witliin itself the material out of 
which to spin its cocoon, but man must have made his world 
out of nothing. • 

We have hitherto spoken only of sensations, and have main- 
tained that in every sensation we are immediately conscious of 
something different from ourselves. But what of memory? it 
may be asked. Wlion wc remember, it may be said, we are 

, not SO simply and immediately conscious of an outward object ; 
wc arc merely cons*‘i*ous of a present state of mind, accompanied 
b}^ a l>elief in something that is past. When such is the case, 
it may be argued, the doctrine that the mind ever knows and 
is never known, and in all kno.wledgc knows something different 
from itself, breaks down. We acknowledge that if the de- 
scription of memory given above is correct, the d^trine we 

have hitherto been teaching, signally breaks down here ; Imt 
it breaks down in company with the repeated declarations f>f 
Brown, llamllton, and that the mind cannot be cognifiknt 

of its own affections. We further acknowledge that the de- 
scri|)tion we have giveft of memoBy is copied from that given 
by Hamilton, and adopted with applause by Mill ; but we hope 
to be able to sliow that Hamilton, in departing from Iteid in 

lllia particular, and holding that memory gives us a merely 
rc])rosentativc and not an immediate knowledge of its objects, 
has in effect abandoned his own system of i>hiIosoi>hy, and left 
it in tlie liatids of the enemy. 

‘An act of memory,’ says Sir William Hamilton, ‘is merely a 
present state of the mind, which we are conscious of, not as absolute 
hut as relative to and representing another state of mindf and ac- 
companied with the belief that the state of mind as now represented 
Las actually been. . . . All that is immediately known in the act of 
memory is the present mental modification, that is, the representa- 
tion and concomitant belief. So far is memory from being an im- 
mediate knowledge of the past, that it is at best only a mediate 
knowledge of the past ; while iif*^hilosophical propriety it is not a 
knowledge of the past at all, but a knowledge of the present and a 
belief of the past. . . . Wc may doubt, we may deny, that the re- 
presentation and belief are true.’* 

From this passage it is too plain that, so far as memory is 
concerned, Hamilton was a pur^ idealist- — ^he admits that the 
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knowledge which memory gives is rfeprcsentative, and by tliat 
admission deals a death-blow to his own system. Mill is quick 
enough to detect the inconsistency. Sir William Hamilton had 
argued witb great force in regard to j>erception, that we cannot 

have a perception without having at flie same time a knowledge 
of the thing perceived. Mr. Mill here turns upon him, and 
says that if perception involves a knowledge of the thing jicr- 
ceived, belief (as in memory) involves a knowledge of the tiling 
believed. He thus drives Im irom his doctrine of perce 2 )tiou 
by showing it is inconsistent with his doctrine of memory. 

* An ac.t of memory is merely a present state of the mind 

^ which we are conscious of, &c. . • • All that is immediately 
^ known in the act of memory is the present mental modifica- 
^ tion.’ So say both Hamilton and Mill. Is it possible then 
for the mind to know its own present modifications V Am 1 
simply conscious of myself when I remember ? We had tliought 
this doctrine was abandoned by* everybody since the days of 
Hrowii. it needful to repeat that, since a mental modificui- 

tidn is just tibe mind modified, it is absurd to speak of the 
mind modified being conscious of the mind modified, or of a 
xneatal modification bemg aware of itself? Nor will it do to 
say that there is simply a present conscious state, for we <*an- 

not be conscious without be^ consciou:; of something, and the 
question is. Of ivhat are wc conscious? Is it the mental 
modificjition, or the thing remembered ? When an appeal is 
made to consciousness on this subject, its answer is decisive. 
In every act of memory we are distinctly conscious of the thing 
remembered, we are never conscious of the mind itself. To 
say tliat I recollect anything, is to say that I am mcmorially 

conscious of it; just as to say that I see anything is to say 
that I am visually conscious of it. In the one case the object 
is present to the memory, in tlie other it is present to the sight. 
Sense and memory are difierent; the former gives us a know- 
ledge of the present, the latter of the past, but in both cases 
the knowledge is immediate. 

Dr. Reid had a true insight into the bearings of this ques> 

tion. 

* Supjiose,’ says he, ‘ that once, and once only, I smelled a tube- 
rose in a certain room where it grew in a pot, and gave a very 
grateful perfume. Next day I relate what I saw and smelled. 
When I attend as carefully as I can to what passes in my mind in 
this case, it appears evident that the very thing I saw yesterday and 
the fragrance I smelled, are now the immediate objects of my mind 
when 1 remember it. • . • Phhosophers, indeed, tell mo that the 
immediateobjectofmy memory in this case is not the past sensa- 
tion, but an idea of it, an image, phantasm, or species of the odour I 
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smelled ; that this idea noV exists in my mind or in my sensorium, 
and the mind contemplating this present idea finds it a representa- 
tion of what is past. ^ This is the doctrine of the ideal philosophy. 
. . . Upon tho stricrest attention, memory appears to mo to havo 

things that are past, and not ideas, for its object. ... In the 
mean time I beg leave to think with the vulgar, that when I 
remember the smell of the tuberose, that very sensation which I 
had yesterday, and which has now no more a^iy existence, is tlio 

immediate object of my memory. But though the object of my 
sensation, memory, and imagination be in this case the same, yet 
tliese acts or operations of the mind are as different and. as easily 
distinguish ablo as smell, taste, and sound/ * 

In this passage Dr. Reid has proved himself to have had a 
far truer vision iLun Sir William Hamilton in rep^ard to mo- 
mory. The stone which caused the latter ][>hi]oso|>hcr to 

Stumble appears to have been his diflScuIty in conceiving how 
things which confessedly do not exist can be immediately 
present to the mind. In all perception the object must be 
existent and present to the senses. J3ut, in memory, the oljject 

is not present to the senses, and has often ceased altogether to 
exist. How can the absent and the non-existent be present to 
the iniiid unless by representative images? Now those ^^o 

put this question forget that sense and memory are essentially 
distinct faculties, and that wherdas the function of the one is 
to make iis acquainted tvith the present, tho function of tlic 
other is to make us acquainted with the past. We open our eyes 

and see a toiver ; we turn our back upon it, but remember it; 

the tower is as ('ertaiidy the object of our memory as it was of 
our sight, and memory is just the mind remembering. To say 

that we remember not the tower, but a representative image of 
it, were absurd ; to say that in remembrance wc are conscious 
of such an image, is to say precisely the same tiling, tliough it 
does not sound so ridicuh^Ms ; and the whole belief ’is a slircd 

of that idealism from which it seems so difBcult to shake one- 

self free. 

It is the same with imagination, and indeed 'with all thinking. 

Wo cannot think without thinking of something; and that 
something is always outside mind in its act of tliinking. 
There is ever the dualism — the mind thinking, the thing 
thought of. But anything in the great universe may be the 

object of thought. We may even transcend the universe of 
reality, and think of things which never were. We may think 
not only of the present, but of the past, and recall to memory 
scenes and circumstances witlf which we were familiar in our 
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childhood, and even imagine other scones and circumstances, 
perhaps brighter still, which our eyes never witnessed nor our 
ears heard. Bdt in this last case it may bc^said there is surely 
nothing but an image in the mind, of which the very word 

^ imagination ’ is the proof. We can by no means concede tliis. 
Of such an image we arc utterly unconscious. But our mind 
recalls the bright and beautiful in the external world, and out 
of the materials which memory so abundantly supplies builds 
its castles in the air. The things imagined, and not a mental 
image, are tlie object of imagination ; and things imagined arc 
Himi»ly things remembered in new combinations.' ‘ Things 

^ imagined ’—in that expression is the whole truth ; it is things 
which are imagined — castles, cities, gardens, golden fruits, 
crystal fountains — and not mental images. We may he said 
to have mental images, as we may be said to have sensations, 
but we are not conscious of the one any more tlian the other, 
])ut only of their objects. The mental image is nothing hut 
the mind imagining, and the mind may imagine anything. It 

may weave any web for which memory can furnish the welt 
and ilic woof. More than this it cannot do, for imagination is 
nothhig but a somewhat loose and very brilliant memory. But 
what, it may be said, of those things which have no existenc^c 
at all except in imagination ? What of homed devils, long- 
haired mermaids, wandering hobgoblins and fiery dragons — 
those have no objective reality, and therefore they must be 

purely mental and subjective. The ausAver is easy. The 
elements out of yrhicli they arc formed exist, and the miud 
only combines them in grotesque shapes. But when the mind 
think of them, it thinks of them as external entities, and 

it can tliink of them no otlterfrise. The mind imagines, but 

the objects in imagination are always furnished to us in their 
elementary forms by experience. The mind can no more con- 
ceive a new quality than it can create a new world. It can 
merely remoinber, and all its remembrances arc of the external, 
but it may recall things not exactly as they were, but in new' 
groupinga,?said this is wbat we call imagination. 

Can the mind, then, in no cai^, think of itself? Can the 

mental eye, in no sense, be turned inward ? In a 'way it can, 
else a mental philosophy had been inipossiblc. The mind, 

we already re^tedly said^ can never be conscious of 
Itself— of its own faculties, acts, or affections ; and this is uhat 
constitutes the greatdifiiculty of psychology. But in every act 
of consciousness, we know what *we arc conscious of; and from 

the contents of consciousness, so to speak, we can infer its 
capacity. The mind, moreover, can reflect ujion all its past 
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experiences, for these can becohne the objects of its recollection 

or of its reasoning, and from the things which have been known 
we can infer the nature and powers of that unknown something 
which knows. It perceives the present, we call \his sensation ; 
it recalls the past, we call this memory ; it works up into argu- 
ment the materials furnished by sense and preserved by memory, 

and we call this reasoning. Thus we construct our system of 
Psychology ; but the fact that we can never make the mind 

the direct object of its own perception, has been, and ever will 

be, the great hindrance to our learning its mechanism. 

There is still a large group of mental states, which are gen€^- 
rally regarded as purely subjective. AV e refer to those wdiich are 
not intellectual bui emotional— to our feelings, passions and 
desires. An analysis of these states, however, will show that 
they are not exceptions to the universal rule which requires a 

union of ol)jectivityand subjectivity in order to consciousness; 
and that as we cahnot knmv wdtboiit knowing something, so 
Avc cannot feel without feeling sometliing. The something felt 
will moreover be found to be diflerent from the mind which 

feels it. It is usual to speak of feeling passions, affections, 
desires ; but such phrases are not more correct than if we were to 
speak of feeling feelings. We do not feel feelings : wo*feel, 

love, hate, desire— tjjese verbs express the whole mental por- 
tion of the fact ; but, of course; tliere is ahvays a something 
outside the mind which wo, feel, love, hate, or desire. It is 
usual also ti» speak of feeling joy, gnef, pleasure, pain, &c. 

These phrases are not more accurate than the others. Joy, 

griel', pleasure, pain, are nothing a]>art froiu the mind which 
feels them, just as a sensation is nothing ax>art from the mind 

Avilich feels it. A sensation is simply the mind in a certain 
mood, and so are joy, grief and all the other emotions. In the 
one case, as well as in the other, the mind lias an object^ — the 
cause and occasion of it# mood. Here a large and inviting 

field for analysis opens itself up ; but ive cannot pursue it 
further without diverging too widely from our examination of 
modern idealism. Let the student of iisychology, however, 

bear in mind the truth taught in common by Mill ancl Hamilton, 
that the mind can in no csjee be conscious of its own acts or 
affections, and it will serve as a master-key to open doors in 
mental science which have remained closed for centuries. 

We are noiv, and only noyr, in a fit position to consider the 

(Lucstion discussed by Mr. Mill in the opening chapters of his 
‘ Examination’ — the Relativity of ITninan Knowledge. Sir 
AVilliam Hamilton laid the firtft. foundation of liis future fame by 
his article on Consin’s ‘Philosophy’ in the ‘ Edinburgh Review ’ 

VOL. exxiv. NO. CCLIII. L 
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([ 1829 ), in which he strcniioiisly ttsserte^i that all our knowletlpjc 

is relative ; and he has reasserted the same opinion in his Dis- 
cussions and Lectures. Mr. Mill believes in the relativity of 
human knowleSge too, and so far he has no fault to find 
with Hamilton; but then he maintams that Hamilton’s 
doctrine of the relativity of knowledge is flatly contra- 
tradictory of his other doctrine that the primary qualities of 
matter arc kno-wn* in themselves and immediatclyf and there- 
fore that eilher the one or the other must be abandoned. 
These two doctrines — the immediate intuition of the external 
world, and the relativity of all knowledge — were those upon 
which the celebrated Scotch pridessor put forth Ins greatest 
strength, and it is difficult to say with which his reputation is 
most intimately connected. Is it possible he exhausted his life 
in proving contradictories ? Musi his disci]>les now surrender 

the one thesis to save the other— its alleged antithesis. It 
were strange if it were so, and yet stranger things than this 
have happened in the perplexed history of Mental Philoso]ihy. 
VV’e.appr^iend, however, that there is no real contradiction in 

Sir william Hamilton’s teaching on these joints, though a few 

stra^ expressions may be picked out of his writings to favour 
the (ipinion that there is. 

Mr. Mill admits that the jdirase ^ thOf relativity of human 
^ knowledge,’ may bear many 'diflerent meanings ; and several 
of these meanings he very carefully discriminates and defines. 
By most philosophers, he tells us, the phrase is used to iiidii;ate 

that wc know and can know nothing of matter beyond the sen- 
sations which it produces in us, and that as we have no reason 
to believe that there is any resemblance between material pro- 
perties and our mental affections, matter is to us necessarily 
and altogether unknowable. In this sense, he says, the doc- 
trine ‘ is one of great weight and significance, which impresses 
^ a diarocter on the whole mode of tphilosophical thinking of 

^ whoever receives it, and is the key-stone of one of the only two 
' possible systems of Metaphysics and Psychology.’ And ho 
may ’^elKisay so, for this doctrine reduces all our knowledge 

not only to a relation but to zero. Yet this is the doctrine 
which he lays at the door of Sir^A^lHam Hamilton. If Sir 
William acknowledges it as his own, it must be confessed that 
• his pb|ley>phy is a contradiction and a blunder. The passage 

whi^pCt'. MOl' quotes in support, of fak opinion k taken from 
one. w the Appendices to the ‘ Discussions on Philosophy.’ Let 
vm aec it. 

* Oar whole knowledge of mind and matter is relative, conditioned 
—relatively conditioned. Of things absolutely or in themselves, be 
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they external, be they i&temal, we know nothing; or know them 
only as incognisable ; and become aware of their incomprej^ensible 
existence, only as this is indirectly and accidentally revealed to us 
iLrougli certain qualities related to our faculties of knowledge, and 

which qualities again we cannot think as unconditioned, irrelative, 
existent in and of themselves. All that we know is, therefore, phe- 
nomenal — phenomenal of the unknown. • . . Nor is this denied, 
for it has hpon commonly confessed tljtat as substances we know not 

what is matter, and arc ignorant of what is mind.’ * 

Now, no one acquainted with the philosophy of Hamilton 
can liave any doubt os to his mcanin^r here. He simply means 
that we do not know substances, but through their quali- 
tics, and yet thuc we cannot tbink of tliese qualities out of 
relation to those hidden subatanccs in which they adhere. 
This meaning he only qualifies in a very slight degree when he 

speaks of our knowing only those ‘ qualities whi(£ are related 
‘ to our faculties of knowledge ; ’ for, of course, we know only 
those tilings which we are capable of knowing. But though 
the meaning of the passage lies upon its surface, Mr. Mill toils 
ingeniously to put upon it every possible meaning but the true 
one. At length he hits upon the true meaning, or somptliiiig 
approaching it. • 

^Perhaps,’ says he, it may bo suspected (and some passages in 

the longest of our extracts might countenance the idea) that in call- 
ing our knowledge relative, Sir William Hamilton was not thinking 
of tlio knowledge of qualities, but of substances, of Matter and 

Mind ; and meant that qualities might be cognised absolutely; but 
that substapees being known only trough the!}* qualities, the know- 
ledge of substances can only be regarded as r^ative. But this in- 
terpretation of his doctrine is again inadmissible. For the relativity 
of which he is continually speaking is relativity (o ns, while the 

relativity wliich this theory ascribes to substances is relativity to 
those Attributes ; and if tho attributes are known otherwise than re- 
latively, so must the substance be. Besides, we have seen him 
asserting the necessary relativity of our knowledge of attributes no 
less positively than of substances. Speaking of things in them- 
selves, wo found him saying that wc “ become aware of their in- 
comprehensible existence only tas this is revealed to us through 
certain qualities, . . , whicb.qualities again we cannot think as un- . 

conditioned, irrelative, existent in and of themselves.** There is no 
re.servation here in favour of the Frimary Qualities. Whatever in 
his theory was meant by relativity of knowledge, fie intended it of 
qualities as much as of substances— -of primaiy qualities as much as 
of secondary.* 

From this extract It is evident that Mr. Mill, after getting 
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a glimpse of Sir William Hamilton’s ifieaning^ forthwith shuts 

his eypSj and begins groping about for it as one in the dark. 

* The 'relativit}^ of which Hamilton is continually speaking,’ 
says he, * is relativity to us, while the relativity which this 

^ theory ascribes to substances is relativity to their attributes.’ 
Now, what Sir William Hamilton Continually docs say is, 
that we know substances only through their qualities, and 
therefore they are ^own to us not .absolutely but 'relatively. 
‘ If the attributes are known otherwise than relatively,’ con- 
tinues Mr. Mill, ^ so must the substances.’ Is there a necessary 
sequence here? Is it impossible to know attributes imme- 
diately, absolutely, and yet not know so immediately, so ab- 
solutely the substances to which they belong ? But let us 
hear the conclusion of «Mr. Mill’s argument. ‘Besides,’ says 
he, ‘ we have seen him (Hamilton) asserting the necessary 

* relativity of our knowledge of attributes^ no less positively 

‘ than of substances. . Speaking of things in themselves, we 

* found him saying that wo become aware of their incompre^ 
‘ hensible existence only as this Is revealed to us through 
‘ certain qualities . . . which qualities again we cannot think 

* as unconditioned, irrelative, existent in and of themselves.’ 
Now all that Sir William Hamilton m*cans to atHnn here is 

that we cannot think of qualities in and ol* themselves, or apart 
from the substances to which they belong. We cannot conceive 
hardness, for instance, apart from some hard matter, for this 
plain reason, according to our w ay of thinking, that hardness is 
nothing but matter in a hard state. What are the qualities 
of matter ? Are they something different from its'substaiice ? 
Wc say they arc not. They are merely the subBt»ii]i*.c in its 

different conditions, as sensation and thought arc just tlie 
mind in its different moods. We cannot, therefore, know' qua- 
lities' without also knowing substances. When we see a round, 
gree|Q>bject, we see it in that conditlDn which w'e call green- 
ness and rotundity, but we see ft, for properties are only 
modes of substance, and substance roust always exist in some 
mode. It must be admitted that Hamilton has to some degree 

laid himself open to the criticisms of his adversary by speaking 
of substances and qualities as if fiiey were different from one 
another, and as known only in relation to one anotlier ; but if 
it b^ ‘1^7 understood that qualities are but modes of sub- 
staia^and l]iat substances are known only in their different 
modSit' ancl never absolutely, which means, in no mode at all, 
^il^.eontroverBy is set at rest, ^t miist be confessed that this 

% somewhat lame and impotent concluaou ; hut it saves 
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the doctrine^ infinitely import^t to all mankind, of immediate 

knowledge of the outer world. 

The doctnne that all knowledge involvea a dualism — k mind 
knowing and matter known — involves the doctrine tliat all know- 
ledge is and must be relative. Knowledge is a relation, the rela- 
tion of the knowing and the known. The knowing ego is distinct 
from the known non-ego, and knowledge is we relation in 
which diey stand to one another. Where there are two factors 

absolute knowledge is impossible. We know only as we know, 
and, indeed, only as we are capable of knowing. Our know- 
ledge is limited by the limits of our mind, and is probably in 

other respects conditioned by it too. But this is very diflferent, 
as Mr. Mill fully roEifesses, from saying that we in effect know 
nothing of the material world, or that 9ur knowledge is at best 
entirely illusory. It has already been made plain that our 

knowledge is immediate, and being immediate that it is true. 

Mr. Mill has protested ^iih great spirit and force of argU* 
ment against the doctrine laid down by Mr.'Mansel, in his 
‘ Limits of Bcligious Thought,’ that justice, truth, and pthcr 
moral attributes may be something quite different in Deity 
from what they are in us. Is it not just as monstrous to 
suppc»sc that the Deity may know things differently from' us, 

as that He should morally regard them differently ? In truth, 
is it not certain that if He does know things differently. Ho 
must regard them difterently ? Our moral judgments are de- 
pendent on our intellectual perceptions ; and if our intellectual 
j)erceptions are all illusory, our moral judgments.will be so too. 
Truth with us may be falsehood with Gcd< justice with God 
may be injustice with us. Wc are thus diivcn to’ the con- 
clusion either that the divine knowledge must be illusory like 
our own ; or that w'e, walking in a vain show, arc as likely to 
bci deceived in regard to justice and truth as anything else. 
But llic fact is, the divine knowledge is not different from 
human knowledge ; there is the inevitable relation between the 

knowing and the Imown ; but this by no means interferes with 
the reality of knowledge, though it implies tliat it is conditioned 

by the knowing mind. 

Mr. Mill has endeavoured to fasten an inconsistency on Sir • 
William Hamilton by showing that immediate knowledge and 
relative knowledge are irreconcilcablc and contradictory. We 

suspect the real inconsistency lies with Mr. Mill, who holds 
knowledge to be relative, and yet denies the existence of one 
of the terms necessary to the relation. According to him 
knowledge is a unity, a conscious state of mind, and nothing 
more. There is no external world to be known, and no mind 
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to k90w it. Tlierc is only tbre conscious state — conscious 

without being conscious of anything, a state without bein^ a 
state of anything. Besides this conscious state there is nothing 
else in the univeirse ; it is the universe, the absolute, the all in 
one. To this dizzy height of Hegelianism has Mr. Mill 
climbed, apparently without being aware of it 
But though Mr. Mill has failed to show that relatiye know- 
ledge, as understood by Hamilton, is inconsistent Wth imme- 
diate knowledge, it h^ been shown that the doctrine of a 
double consciousness, as taught by the Scotch philosopher, is, 
not only destructive of immediate knowledge, hut leads inevi- 
tably to tlie doctrine of the absolute. This has been" done, not 

by Mr. Mill, but by Professor Perrier, in his exquisitely 
• beautiful and subtle ‘ Institutes of Metaphysics.’ He only pos- 
tulates that along with^ whatever any intelligence knows, it 

must, as the ground or condition of its knowledge, have some 
consciousness of itself (the dualism of Hamilton); and from 

this he proceeds to prove by a series of propositions, linked 
together like the propositions of Huclid, that wc can have no 

knowledge of mind per se, none of matter per se, bat that 
mind and matter in conjunction is the absolute, and is known 
by usr Nor do we see bow we arc to resist Professor Perrier’s 
conclusions if we grant bis jmtulatc — and his postulate is sim- 
ply the double consciousuess upon which Sir William Hamil- 
ton has built his doctrine of perception. Thus do both Mr. 
Mill and Lis opponent, though bom earnest preadicrs of tlie 

truth that all knowledge is rdative, come by diiferent roads to 
the same condusioi^ that knowledge is absolute. Tli'cre is only 
one way of escape for them. Let them .admit the only possible 
dualism of mind knowing and matter known, and tlicn there 
emerges a knowledge which is relative and yet immediate— the 
knowledge after which Hamilton so strenuously strove, though 
he did not quite attain to it. 

But though we cannot accept of the pure idealism presented 
to us by Mr. Mill, or of tlic double consciousness taught by 
Sir William,, jHamil ton, wc must place both disputants in the 
front rank of modem philosophers, Mr. Mill's * Examination ’ 

< will fully sustain his former great re|)utatIon as a clear thinker 
and, niOst vigorous reasoner, but we suspect he has shoif^n him- 
self ihore powerful in pulling down tlian in building up. While 

he has shattered to pieces many o]|^ opinions, we doubt if be 
has himself built up a system of knowledge which will endure. 
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Abt. V. — 7%e Albert Nyanza^ Great Basin of the Nile^ and 
Explorations of the Nile Purees. By Samuel White 
Baker, M.A*, and Gold. Medallist of tlio Royal 

Geographical ^ciety. With Maps and Illustrations. 2vols. 

8vo. London: 1866. 

^HE reader will not have travelled ten ^paffes in the com- 
pany of Mr. Baker, bdbre he perceives tiba* the last and 
most successful explorer of the sources of the Nile is a far 
more accomplished writer than any of the gaUont adventurers 
who have preceded him on the rugged tra^ of African dis- 
covery. It mufct h-? confessed that the number of these works 
had somewhat abated the edge of thp curiosity with which 
they have been received by the public. To say nothing of 

missionary travcllehi whose knowledge of science hardly 
enabled to take an observation and whose knowledge of 
letters ap])cars to be confined to their own hymn-books — to say 
nothing of adventurers who have contrived to amuse the '\yorld 
with a romance of big baboons and cannibals picked up on the 
shore of the Gaboon river, it is not always that travellers of 
the highest character snd merit, such as Captain SpckcT and 

Captain Grant undoubtedly were, have combined the art of 
travelling in wild countries witK the art of relating what they 
saw there. Accordingly some of the narratives to which we 
refer have proved less interesting than might have been ex- 
pected : and though the world is very well satisfied, to be 
taken to those sources of the Nile wliich monkhid has been 
in search of since the days of Herodotus, we may he pardoned 

for wishing to arrive at our destination by a shorter route. 
But Mr. Baker combines in so remarkable a degree all the 
qualities of a great traveller, tliat he has not only made one of 
the most extraordinary •journeys ever recorded by civilised 
man, but he has given to his account of it an interest not to 
be surpassed in the pages of romance. Yet the materials of 
ahnost all tliese African expeditions are identical to monotony 

—village after village of filthy, brutal, and perfidious savages 
— ^the tyranny of native chiefs, astonished to find a white man « 
in their power — the frauds of cowardly followers, ever ready 
to abandon tlieir master in the hour of d]^ger or to plunder him 

in the hour of confidence — ike loathsome and scanty fare, the 
torrid soil — ^thc drenching rains — the distant and unattainable 
object rendered valuable* only by the difficulty of approaching it 

— may be repeated to satiety! It must evmi be acknowledged 
that more we know of the interior of Africa, lihe less do 
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we find in it to reward the stupendous efforts which have 
been made to arrive there; and even the mighty mystery 
pf the Nile lo^es something of its attraction when we have 
readied the great basins which feed its prodigious stream. 

Mr. Baker himself, at the close of his labours, when he found 
himself once more, after years of inconceivable danger and 
hardship, within reach of civilised man at Gondokoro, appears 
to have been oppressed by tills reflection, and he exclaims, 
with something of that melancholy which attends the comple- 
tion of every human achievement, 

* We Lad worked for years in misery, such as I have* but faintly 

described, to overcome the difficuldes of this hitherto unconquerable 
exploration ; we had succeeded — and what was the result ? Not 
oven a letter from home to welcome us if alive ! As I sat beneath 
a tree and looked down upon iho glorious Nile that flowed a few 

yards beneath my feet, I pondered upon the value of my toil. I had 
traced the river fo its great Albert source, and the mighty stream 
glided before me, the mystery that had ever shrouded its origin was 
dissolved. 1 no longer looked upon its waters wUh a feeling ap- 
proaching to awe, for I knew its home, and had visited its cradle. 
Had 1 overrated "the importance of the discovery ? and had I wasted 
some pf the best years of my lifb to obtain a shadow ? I recalled 
to fccollcction the practical question of iDommoro, the chief of 

Latooka. — ** Suppose you get to the great W^e, what will you do 
with it ? What will be the good'of it? If you find that the large 
river does flow from it, what then ? ” ' ( Vol. ii. p. 298.) 

The answer to this doubt — the key to this spell which has 
fascinated so many brave spirits, and which rivets oiu: (»wii 
att^tion on ^ese pages — is that it is not the people of Africa 
but the representatiTC <)f Kngland, not the savage brutality 

of the tribes on the White Nile, but the matchless intrepidity 
of out own countryman, not the most de^ipnded offsets of 
humanity but the ^latest pioneer of civilisation, who bears with 
him our syflipath^jr and commands our admiration. The qua- 

lities which everywhere claim respect, shine with tenfold lustre 
when they are contrasted with everything that is most op- 
posed to thetSi. The native of Central Africa is by some m^’s- 

tcrious law of his being sunk considerably below the liigher 
ranks of the brute creation, edudhted and domesticated by 
man. He is a^e unconscious of a purpose in life, of duty, 
of affection, of God. The European traveller inflamed to 

heroism by the resolution to succosd in a great undertaking, 
strong in his faith in Providence, steeled against all hard- 
dun, fearing notliing, daiiiig aJl^ things, encounters alone a 

wilderness of savages, and m oved by a lofty conception of the 
glo^ of a great action, perfomiB it Courage and independ- 
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ence were never more srgnally displayed. A. private English 
gentleman, aided by no public resources, prompted by no 
public bo^es, starts in the exercise of his owii dispretion to 
attempt the solution of a problem which had baffled ages. Mr. 

Baker’s first incentive was the hope of rescuing Messrs. Speke 

and Grant from a perilous position, but as he met them at the 
outset of his own journey, that motive ceased. With equal 
manliness of spirit they instantly placed at his disposal the 
results of their own explorations, and urged him to pursue the 
greater task of perfecting what they had well begun. He had 
already devoted several years to the liardiest feats of a great 

hunter and a keen shot in the jungles of Ceylon and the high- 
lands of Abyssinia., \vhich had nerved his frame and quickened 
his eye. To these qualifications he added two years of patient 
preparation for his great attempt — ^the acquisition of tlie power 
of scientific observAtion and the Arabic language— the pur- 
chase and adaptation of all the materiel necessary for so 
jirotractcd a campaign, and the attempt to discipline a nu- 
merous band of followers. To the plots and treacherj^ of 
these beings, who repeatedly broke out in open mutiny, and 
threatened him more thiin once with abandonment and deatli, 
he opposed an iron and commanding will, which at last 

moulded even these cteatures to pbey him. This moral autho- 
rity was backed by a strength of aim that never failed to 
crush the offender by a timely blow and to punish every insult 

and infraction of discipline. Yet in a land where blood is 
j)ourcd out like water, where inhuman tortures are ruthlessly 
inflicted by the strong on the weak, and whefe every man who 
is not a slave himself is seeking to enslave some one else, Mr. 

Baker allo^red no deed of violence to be conunitted which he 
could prevent, he rescued numberless '\dctims from the lash of 
their tormeutxirs, and by a judicious and open-handed libe- 
rality, he taught the natives the mjknown lesson that an 
Englishman is not to be served by slaves, but by the fidelity 
of those whom he is ready to reward for their labour. One 
trait .remains, and it is the most singular incident in this 

remarkable narrative, which gives to the journey of Mr. 
Baker an uiqiaralleled* interest. Through these regions where 
no w^hitc woman had ever been seen, through tlie?^ tribes where 
woman is degraded by the grossest sensuality to be something 
below the beast of burden and the household drudge, he was 
accompanied by his wife.. This lady, born of a good Hun- 
garian family and married at an early age to ‘ the companion 

of her adventurous life, possessing, as we infer from her por- 
trait, uncommon personal attractions, and still in the bloom of 
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youths not only sluuced with her liuidSaiid all the perils of this 
expe^tion^ but by ber quiet imperturbable courage, her tact 
and a^vity, contributed most powerfully to its success. On 
more than one occasion she said car did the thing that con- 
quered ^e difficulty* And, above all, the presence, in the 
midst of whole races to whom the idea of marriage in our sense 
of the term is unknown, of the one Wife of the White Man, 
so ennobled this p&ir of travellers, and distinguished it so effec- 
tually from the marauding columns of ivory traders and man 
stealers, that even the savages of the White 'Nile acknowledged 
her influence. * 

To sum up in one word the cause of the interest with 
which this book will be read throughout the world, it consists 
in the chivalry which pervades it. The breeze which bore the 
crew ‘of the * Argo * to the shores of Colchis, the spirit 

which led the Crusaders to Palestine, the passionate desire to 
face and surmount unknown dangers, and the proud sense of 
marching in purity and honour across a world of abject 

beings, to whom the very sight of civilised man was a revela- 
tion, pervade these volumes. No doubt it may be called 
km^t-errantry to go in quest of such hardships and dangei*s. 
But there is little risk that in any age the examjde will find 
too many imitators. Modern civilisatiosi has not, however, 
extinguished — perhaps it has not even lessened — that gallant 
spirit. From the midst of our luxuries and refinements, men 
are not wanting who will start to encounter any perils and 
to perform any duty, just as boldly as in harder an^ in rougher 
times. But in addition to the x>bysical strength and courage 
needed for such exploits, they carry -with them a higher sense 

of the dignity of their miBeion^ and perhaps they are rewarded 
by a keener enjoyment of sncccss. These considerations are 
naturally suggested by Mr. Baker’s narrative, for he is himself 
the very type of modern knighthood^chasing the elephant to 
his lair, braving the savage, protecting the child and the 
woman slave, enduring every vicissitude of hunger and thirst, 
heat and c^d, sickness and pain — but withal retaining the 

simplicity and unpretending tone of a man who thinks it 
easier to do these things than to present them to the knowledge 
of the world.' Well is it for England that there are those 
who ,go forth in her name, unbidden, to display this strength 
of cwacter and Ibis nobility of«^purpose. They may appeal 
with confidence to the respect and admiration of their country- 
men, and in them they have their reward. Yet we cannot but 

reflect with shame and regret tliat if this is the only country 
in the world whi<di sends forth men of so much intrepidity and 
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independence, it is also the onij country in Europe in which 

the Sovereign and the State contribute nothing to the honours 

which are justly due to such exertions. , 

Mr. Baker’s journey commenced in the spring of 1861, for 

it was then he proceeded to execute his long-cherished design 
of exploring the sources of the Nile; ,but he had advanced 
very little way towards the great object of his ambition before 
he j>crceivcd«tliat a knowledge of Arabic wai^ indispensable to 

success. lie therefore resolved to devote a year to this pre- 
liminary acquisition, and to spend that time in examining the 
Aile tributaries on the right bank of the stream from the 

junction of the Atbara river to the Bine Nile. It is at this 
‘point that the Nile p’f'ients the greatest volume of water, for 
the Atbara is the last tributary which falls into the ^eat 
stream at a point not less than eleven hundred miles fronP the 

sea. An enormous atnount of absorption and evaporation of 
course takes place in the pals^e of the stream through that 
dry and rainless region, to -which the Nile alone contributes 
tlie moisture borne down from the Highlands of Abyssinia and 
the great nursing lakes of the White Nile. This journey of 
1861 does not form the subject oi* the present volume, and 
Mr. Baker tbereforo disdiisses it in a few lines; tliough he 

promises to give us ai^ account of this exi)edition in a future 
publication. But wc are at once enabled, by the comparison 
he has made of the two grand arms of the river, to explain that 
remarkable phenomenon which so long perplexed mankind — 
WC mean the periodical rising of tlie Nile, which causes its 

-watcurs to attain their greatest height and to inundate the 
}>1airis of Lower Egypt in the months of July and August, 

wlicii all the other streams of the Northern hemisphere are at 
their lowest ebb. The vast mass of water which forms tlie 
main body of the stream, proceeding from the great lakes dis- 
c*overed by Ca])tain Speke and Mr. Baker, and known as the 
White Nile, flows perpetually onwards without any sensible 

variation. The upiier waters of the stream being extended in 
immense lakes or umrslies arc but slightly affected by tlie rainy 

season. The river has, in fact, no banks : there is no water-mark 
on the stems of trees or along the shore ; and nothing indicates 
any important access or decrease in ^e quantity of water. 
The White Nile is the continuous and perennial fountain of 

the maiu stream. But the rivers on the eastern bank of the 
river whicli were visited by Mr. Baker in f861 are of an 
Opposite character. They are ^le great drains of the Abys- 

sinian Highlands — rapid mountain streams — perfectly dry at 
one time of the year, and swollen into enormous torrents in 
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the rainy season. Thus the AtbaA was perfectly dry when 
first,8ecn by Mr. Baker— a mere sheet of glaring sand — and it 
remains in tlik state for many months in the year, and for a 
distance of 150 miles from its junction with the Nile. But the 

rainy season conunenoes in Abyssinia in the middle of May. 
From June to the middle of September the storms are terrific ; 
every ravine becomes a ratting torrent; the Atbara and the 
Blue Nile then become huge rivers swollen wifh the entire 
drainage of Abyssinia, which they pour into the main Nile in 
the middle of June. The Nile itself is already full, though 
not flooded, at that season of the year, above Khartoum ; but 

the sudden addition of the waters brought down by what we 
may term these intermittent tributaries at once augments tlie 
stre^ and causes the annual inundation in 'Lower Kgyjit. 
Were it not for the steady volume of the White Nile, Mr. 
Baker is of opinion that the whole of Ihc Blue Nile and its 
other tributaries would be absorbed by the Nubian deserts 
before they could reach the 25th dcgi*ee of latitude. Tt 

foHows, therefore, that although the histoiy of these secondary 
streams explains the inundation, yet the head-waters of the 
White Nile are the iiermanent sources of the river. The ex- 
ploration of these sources is -thus the grand problem which has 
now first been salved by Mr. Baker, following to a certain 
extent upon tlie track of Speke and Grant, and cAjnfirraing by 
actcial observation the information which they had collected 
frem the native tribes,* 

After this preliminary ramble on the Atbara, and the Blue 

Nile, which lasted about twelve months, Mr, Baker descended 


* It is amusing to compare the delusions of Bruce, who imagincMl 
that he had discovered the principal source of the Nile on a spot 
called Geesh, which he places in lat.^ll'^ and long. 86** 55' K, and 

at an altitude of two miles, with the more accurate accounts of 
later travellers, though Bruce was undoubtedly a careful and 
trustworthy observer. But on the point just mentioned in the 
text Briicei agrees with Mr. Baker; he says: — * These rains are 

‘collected by the four great rivers in Abyssinia : all these principal, 
^ and their tributary streams, would however be absorbed, nor be 
pass the burning deserts, or find their way into Egypt, were 
for rAe Wldte Jiivert which rising in a country of almost 

‘iierpetual rain, joins to it a nevef-failing stream equal to the Nile 

‘‘itself.’ (Bruce^s Travels, vol. v. p. 633.) 

8o too Captain Speke observed when hd passed the moulh of the 
Blue Nile : — * 1 was never more drsappointed than with this river : if 
/ the White River was cut off from it, its waters would all be absorbed 
/AnWaire they could reach Lower Egypt* {Speke^s Journal, p. 610.) 
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the latter river to KhartoiUm and reached that spot (at which 

the White Nile and the Blue Nile unite) on the 11th June, 

1862. Khaiioum is the seat of government gf the Soudan 
provinces. It contains 30,000 inhabitants, and about 6,000 

Turkish and Egyptian troops ; bnt, above all, it is the prin- 
cipal mart of that rude, inhuman, and brutalising commerce 
which is carried on between the native tribes of Upper Nile 
and the scuUi of Asia and Europe. The nature of this trade, 

the poverty of the country, the corruption of the Egyptian 

governors, and the difficulty of communication (for Ihe rapids 
of the Nile below Khartoum obstruct Tiavigation in that part 

of its course), are the causes which have in reality shut out 
mankind from a kr^wledge of the interior of this country, 
and ■which still present the most formidable barrier the tra- 
veller has to surmount. Gum-arabic and ivory are tlic^chief 

articles of export, from the Soudan; but thu trade Avould 
not repay the Egyptians for the occupation of the countr}', 
were it not that above all else the Soudan supplies slaves. It 

is this accursed trafKc existiug in its most odious form winch 
constituted the chief diflBculty of Mr. Baker s journey. The 
trade of the White Nile^ is kidnapping and murder ; yet it is 
only in some sort of coip;iCxiou with tlie traders who frequent 

the country for their mvn nefarious purjwses, that it is jmssible 
to enter it at all. When the traveller has so entered it, he 
lifis to encounter the incredulity and hostility of the natives 
who have never scon any white men except those who come 
among them \o buy ivory and to steal women and children, and 
h(‘ has likewise to brave the jealousy of these traders who 
regard an English traveller either as a rival or as an anta- 
gonist. ‘ Every one in Khartoiun,’ says Mr. Baker, ‘ with 
* the exception of a few Europeans, was in favour of the 
‘ slave-trade, and looked with jealous eyes upon a stranger 
- venturing within the ])fecmcts of thexr holy land — a hind 
‘ sacred to slavery and to every abomination and villany that 
‘ man can commit.’ Every house in Khartoum Avas full oi' 
slaves. Tlic Egyjitian o6ficers received a pi>rtion of their 2 ^ay 

in slaves ; and they accordingly looked upon the cxjdoration 
of the White Nile by an English' traveller as a dangerous in- 
trusion into their own preserves. Consequently all assistance 
was refused to Mr. Baker — -even boats, and his application for 

a military escort was rejected Alexandria. This discourage- 
ment only stimulated Mr. ^Baker’s ^resolution, and at his own 
c.<ist he engaged three voss*els tg ascend the Nile to Gondokoro 

— he hired forty-;five armed men for an escort, and forty sailors, 
besides his oxvn servants — provisions were laid in for four 
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months — twenty-one donkeys, lour camels, and four horsed, 
were purchased and embark^ — and every arrangement was 
made which oould promote the success and welfare of the ex> 
pedition. But alas for Ihe previsions of the ablest and most 

carefol of African travellers ! He is. destined to see everything 
which he may have thought necessary to his comfort, to his 
safety, and eA’en ^to his existence, fall away from liim in rajnd 
succession ; until* at length, if it be given him to surmount the 
inconceivable perils and privations which lie concealed in 
those frightful deserts between the starting-point and the goal, 
he must i*cii ounce all that he had once relied on* for assistance 

and success — all but his own stout heart and much-enduring 
frame ; and he will return like a shipwrecked sailor or one of 
the savages of those wilds, bare of everything, starved, fever- 
stricken, half-naked, with iiothbig in his hand but the rifle, 
which has been his chief means pf procuring food and of de- 
fence. So it was with Mr. Baker. Scarcely had he quitted 
Khartoum on the melancb<dy voyage of forty-five days through 

thb marshes which divide that place from Gondokoro, when 
he found that one of his vessels "would not sail and broke her 
yard : that his only Kuropean servs^nt, a Creiman carpenter, 
died, and his best clumah or uatiA e attendant was killed on 
tlie bank by a buffalo. No^sooner,did*^he land and begin his 

march than his men mutinied, betrayed, and forsook him ; his 
horses perished first, then the camels, then the donkeys ; thcj 
difficulties of transporting baggage being thus increased, much 
of it was left behind ; and at length the expedition was re- 
duced to no more than thirteen persons. The mutinous si>int 
of the Khartoum escort broke out already at Gondokoro, for 
the scoundrels had received five months’ w^ages in advance, 
tiiat being the custom of the White Nile, and Mr. Baker hacl 
no* ciontrol over them, except that which tme Kuropean may 
e^act in threatening to flog or sKoot the most refractory of 
nearly one hundred ferocious natives. It soon became aj)- 
pareiit to him that his escort would give him more trouble 
than the open hostility of the A&ican tribes. 

These untoward circumstances were, however, largely com- 
penHitted W tlie arrival of Speke and Grant at Gondokoro on 
^1^ l]^h iFebruary, 1863 — only twelve days after Baker had 

reii^ed that place, which was to be the real starting point of 
hi% explorations. Not only did* this welcome incident relieve 
him from all anxiety on their account, but the newly arrived 
travellers proceeded at once tOi communicate to Mr. Baker the 

results of their own experi^ce, with written instructions and 
a rough but accurate map of the country, which proved of the 
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utmost value in enabling* him to complete the discoveries they 

had commenced. This, therrfore, may be the most convenient 

place to })oint out with precision the sliare in these discoveries 
whi(ili belongs respectively to each of the two expeditions. 

Speke and Grant had followed the course of a river which 
runs out of the Victoria Nyanza at the Bipon Falls, till they 
were obliged to leave it at the Xamma Falls (lat. 2" 17'). 
They called*ihis river the Somerset or the Victoria Nile ; and 

they concluded that it was in fact the Nile. But they were in- 
formed by the King of Unyoro (Kamrasi) that this river ran 
westward for several days* journey from tlie Karuma Falls 

until it fell into another (^eat lake, called by the natives Luta 
N’zige, from the i» I'^hem extremity of which the Nile as a 
navigable river flowed towards the North. This last-mentioned 
lake Speke and flrant liad never seen, though they reported 

tlie fact of its existehce ; and the question arose whether the 
river discovered by them was* really that river whose unbroken 
course descends from tlie Kquator to the Mediterranean, or 
wlietlicr it was only a stream flowing from one lake to another. 
This was the point Mr. Baker undertook to solve. 

8]>eke and Grant had formed an erroneous conception, of 
that vast sheet of wate*r which they term in their douinal 

‘ Little Luta Nzig6.’. . Upon meeting Baker at Gondokoro, 

Speke says: — 

‘ Of course I told liiin how disappointed I had been in not getting 
a sight of the Little Lake Nzige. I described how we had seen the 
Nile bending West where we crossed in Chopi, and then, after walk- 
ing down the chord of an arc described by the river, had found it 
ogain in Madi coming from the West.’ (^Speke^s Journal^ p. (304.) 

And in another place he adopts the opinion of Dr. Murie 
that ‘ the Little Lake Nzig^ must he a great backwater to the 
^ Nile, which the waters of tlie Nile must have been occupied 
^ ill filling during my residence in Madi' (p. 611 ). these are 
all erroneous conclusions.- The river followed by Speke and 

(xraiit was not in truth tlie Nile, but a stream laterally con- 
necting Lake Victoria Nyanza with the second Lake Nzige ; 

this second Lake, now called the Albert Nyanza, though still 
unexplored, is certainly of far greater extent than the former 
sheet of water, and is undoubtedly the principal reservoir of 
the true Nile. Mr. Baker, and not Captain Speke, is the 

first European who visited this lake, navigated its waters, and 
saw from Magungo its northern outlet; he is therefore the 
real discoverer of the source of Nile. This last discovered 

lake is the sok reservoir of the main stream of tiie Nile, for 
although the river which Speke traced iraa the Victoria Lake 
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does eventually flow into the Albert Late, it adds no appre- 
ciable quantity of water to the vast expanse in which the true 
Nile takes its^oxigiu. This lake is fed by the torrents from 
the lofty mountains wliich surround it, and from tlic enormous 

fall of rain within its own basin. Its level is almost 1000 
feet above the level of the Tanganika Lake visited by Speke 
and Burton in their first journey, if the observations made by 
those travellers .ate correct; and as water cannot flow uphill, if 
this fact be tcue, no conmiunication can exist between these 
two vast lakes, and the watershed of Equatorial. Africa must 
intervene between them. It is, however, just to Mr. Baker’s 

illustrious predecessors to add that altliough we thidc his dis- 
coTery luw eclipsed their’s in importano^ ^et were the 
first to obtain and hand over to him the information which 
enabled him to direct his own course to the desired end, and if 
they had not been prevented by the King of Unyoro tliey 
would themselves have visited th6 Albert Nyanza. 

The distance from Gondokoro to MagUTigo, oii the Albert 

Nyanza Lake, near the outlet of the Nile, cannot be more than 
200 miles in a straight line, and if it had been possible to march 
due southward from the starting point, as Mr. Baker origiually 
hoped to do, this expedition might hdvc been ac(K)mplished in 
as many weeks as it took months. Likt* the children of Israel 
on their way from Egypt to 'Palestine, Mr. Baker was destined 
to Cfinsiimc a long period of time, all his resoim^es, and very 

nearly his life, iu a long circuit of deserts and mountains 
before lie touched upon his promised laud. 

The tribe of ‘Afric^ans in jKisscssion of the temtory imme- 
diately to llic south of Gondokoi-o is the Bari tribc.^ These 
people, who were formerly very friendly , have been hunted and 
murdered by the Khartoumers, until they resent the ajipear- 
ance of every stranger. They use poisoned arrows, and arc 

now conSdered the worst population of the White Nile. 

‘ The traders’ people, in order to terrify them into submission, 
were in the habit of binding them, hands and feet, and carrying 
them to the edge of a cliff about thirty feet high, a little beyond the 

ruins of the old mission-house : beneath this cliff the river boils in a 
deep eddy ; into this watery grave the victims were remorselessly 
hurled as food for crocodilos. It appeared that this punishment 
was dreaded by tlie natives more than the bullet or rope, and it was 

accordingly adopted by the trading parties. 

* Upon my arrival at Gondokoro I was looked upon by all these 
parties as a spy sent by the British Government. .... Gondokoro 
was a perfect hell. It is utterly ignored by the Egyptian authorities, 
although well known to be a colony of cul-ihroats. .... The camps 
were full of slaves, and the Bari natives assured me that there Vere 
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large depots of slaves in the interior belonging to the traders that 
ivould be inarched to Gondokoro for shipment to the Soudan a few* 
hours after my departure. I was the great sturjiblingblock to the 
trade, and my presence at Gondokoro was considered as an un- 
warrantable intrusion upon a locality saered to slavery and iniquity.’ 
(Vol. i. p. 92.) 

The question \va»< how to convoy a numerous expedition 
across tliis territory. Symptoms of mutinjTwere already but 
too perce])tlble in the escort. All Gondokoro was interested 
in jtreventing on European from penetrating into the interior 
far enough to reveal the mysteries of the trade of the "WTiite 

Nile; and a ednspiracy was soon organised to defeat the ex- 
pedition. Tn the foHowiug page Mr. Baker gives the result. 

< One morning 1 liad returned to the tent after having, as usual, 
inspected the transport animals, when 1 obs(grved Mrs. Baker looking 
extraordinarily pale, and immediately upon my arrival she gave 
orders for the presence of the vakeel (headman). There was some- 
thing in her manner, so difierent to her usual -calm, that 1 was 
Utterly bewildered when I heard her question the vakeel, “ Wlicthei* 
the men were willing to march?” Perfectly ready was the reply. 
** Then order them to strike the tent, and load the animals ; wo start 
this moment.” The man ^appeared confused, but not more so tluui 
1. Something was evidently on foot, but what I could not conjec- 
ture. The vakeel warered, and to my astonishment I heard the 
accusation made against him, that, during the night, the whole of 
the escort hnd mutinously conspired to desert me, with my arms 

and ammunition that were in their hands, and to fire simultaneously 
at me should I attempt to disarm them.'’ At iirst this charge was 
indignantly denied until the boy Saat manfully stepped forward, and 
€l**elared that the conspiracy was entered into by the whole of tht" 
escort, and that both he and Richarn, knowing that mutiny was 
intended, had listened purposely to the conversation during the 
niglit ; at daybreak the boy had reported the fact to his mistress. 
Mutiny, robbery, and murder were thus deliberately determined. 

* 1 immediately ordered an angarep (travelling bedstead) to be 
placed outside the tent under a large tree ; upon this I laid five 
double-barrelled guns loaded with buck shot, a revolver, and naked 
sabre as sharp as a razor. A sixth rifle 1 kept in my hands while 

1 sat upon the angarep, with Richarn and Saat both with double- 
barrelled guns behind me. Formerly 1’ had supplied each of my 
men with a piece of mackintosh waterproof to be tied over the locks 
of their guns during the march. 1 now ordered the drum to be 

beat, and all the men to form in line in marching order, with their 
locks tied up in the waterproqfi, I requested Mrs. Baker to stand 
behind me, and to point out any man who should attempt to uncover 
his locks, when 1 should give the order to lay down their arms. 

The act of uncovering the locks frould prove his intention, in which 
event 1 intended to shoot him immediately, and take my chance 
with the rest of the conspirators. 
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‘ Upon assembling in line I ordered them immediately to lay down 
their arms. This, with insolent looks of defiance, they refused to 
do. “Down \isith your guns this moment,” I shouted, “sons of 
“ dogs ! ” And at the sharp click of the locks, as I quickly cocked 

the rifle that I held in my hands, the cowardly mutineers widened 
their linc^ and wavered. Some retreated a few paces to the rear ; 
others sat down, and laid their guns on the ground; while the 
remainder slowly dispersed, and sat in twos, or sing^, under the 

various trees about eighty paces distant. Taking advantage of their 

indecision, 1 immediately rose and ordered my vakeel and Richarii 
to disarm them os they were thus scattcrod. Foreseeing that the 
time had arrived for actual physical force, the cowards capitulated, 
agreeing to give up their arms and ammunition if I would give 
them their written discharge. I disarmed them immediately, and 
the vukocl having written a discharge for the fifteen men present, I 
wrote upon .each, paper ^he word “ mutineer ” abovo my signature. 
None of them being able to read, and this being written in English, 
they unconsciously carried the evidence of their own guilt, which 
I resolved to punish should I ever find them on my return to 
Khartoum 

‘ The boy “ Sattf and “ Bicham ” nov assured me that the men 

bad intended to fire at me, but that they were frightened at seeing 
us jbkus prepared, but that 1 must not expect one man of the Dongo- 
lowas to be any more faithful than the tJalyns. 1 ordered the vakeel 
lo hunt up the men, and to bring mo their gfins, threatening that if 
they refused I would shoot any^man that I found with one of my 
guns in his hands. 

* There was no time for mild measures. I had only Saat (a mere 
child), and Bicharn, upon whom I could depend ; and I resolved 
with them alone to accompany Mahommed’s people tc the interior, 
and to trust to goo^ fortune tor a chance of proceeding.’ (Vol. i. 

pp. 122-5.) 

All, however, was vain ; the escort dispersed ; and the party 
was reduced to a very gmall band of faithful adherents. A 
plan was formed to make a dash throygh the Bari tribe on swift 
dromedaries, but it proved to be impracticable ; and at length 
nothing remained but to leave Gondokoro on a venture, to 
march eaetward through the mountains of EUyria to the 

Lal^ka country, and to attach the small European party by 
force or bribery to a band of Turkish traders who were about 
to march into the interior in search of ivory, although Ibrahim, 
the chief of the gang, had previonsly refus^ to have anything 
to do with the European travellers. Nothing daunted, how- 
ever, li^. and Mrs. Baker started' without a guide on this most 
UL^Tomising adventure. 

*1 immediately ordered the tienf to be stmek^ tbe luggage to be 
arranged, the animals to be coIVeeled, and everytliing to be ready 
for the ‘march. Bicharn and Saat were in high spirita^ even my 
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unwilling men were obliged to work, and by 7 f.m. we were all 
ready. The cnmcB were toe heavily loaded, carrying about Bevexi 
hundred pounds each. The donkeys were also overlpaded, but tliere 
was no holp Ibr it. Mrs. Baker was well mounted on zny good old 

Abyssinian hunter “ and was carrying several leather bags 

slnn^ to the pommel, while I ^as equally loaded on my horse 
Filiil in fact, we were all carrying as much as we could stow. 

* We had ^neither guide, nor interpreter, kiot one native was 

procurable, all being under the influence of the traders, who had 

determined to render our advance utterly impossible by preventing 
the xjiitives from assisting us. All had been threatened, and wei, 
perfectly helpless, commenced the desperate journey in darkness 
about an hour after sunset. 

‘ “ Where shall we go ? ” said the men, just as the order was given 
to start. ** Who can travel without a guide ? No one knows the 
road.” The moon was up, and the mountain of Belignan was 
distinctly visible about* nine miles distant. Knowing that the route 
lay on the east side of that mountain, I led tlie way, Mrs. Baker 
riding by my side, and the British flag following close behind us as 
a guide fur the caravan of heavily laden camels and donkeys. We 
shook bands warmly with Dr. Murie, who had come to see us^off, 
and thus we started on our inarch in Central Africa on the 26th of 
March, 1863.* (Vol. i. pp.^141-2.) 

Nothing can be more graphic than the narrative of that 
forced march, which al length brought the expedition, almost as 
fugitives, to Kllyria. But they were outmarched by the Turkish 
party of marauders, and it was only by the con.summate tact of 
Mrs. Baker and the firmness of her husband that, at the most 
critical moment, they succeeded in gaming over the chief of 
the Turkish column, and subsequently ]>rocecded with him 

into the interior. The men who had previously deserted Mr. 
Baker’s camp joined a slave-trading party which was attacked 
by the Latookas and destroyed. ^ This incident produced a 
great effect on the mind of the natives. • 

‘No quarter had been given by the Latookas; and upwards of 
200 natives, who had joined the slave-hunters in the attack, had 
also perished with their allies. Mahommed Her hud not himself 

accompanied his people, both be and Brllaal, my .late ringleader, 
having remained in camp ; the latter having, fortunately for him, 
been disabled and placed kor% de combat by the example 1 had 
made during the mutiny. My men were almost green with awe, 

when 1 a^ked them solemnly, Where were the men who hod 
“deserted from me?” Without answering a word they brought 
two of my guns and laid them at my feet. They were covered with 
clotted blood mixed with airnd, which had hardened like cement 

over the locks and various portiofls of the barrels. My guns were 
fdl marked. As I looked at the numbers upon the stocks, I i*epeatcd 
aloud the names of the owners. ** Are they all dead ? ** 1 asked 
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“All dead,” the men replied, Food for the vultures t'* I asked. 
“ None of the bodies can be recovered,” faltered my vakeel. The 
two guns were brought from the ppojb by some natives who escaped, 
and who saw the men fall. They are all killed.” “Better for 

them had they remained with me and done their duty. The hand 

of God is heavy,” I replied. My men slunk away abashed, leaving 
the gory witnesses of defeat and deatli upon the ground. I called 
Saat and oxtered him to give the two guns to Bicharn |o clean. 

*Not only my own men but the whole of Ibrahim’s party were of 

opinion that 1 had some mysterious connexion with the disaster that 
had befallen my mutineers. All remembered the bitterness of luy 
prophecy, “ The vultures will pick their bones,” and this terrible 
mishap liaving occurred so immediately afterwards took a strong 
hold upon their superstitious minds. As 1 passed through the camp 
the men would quietly exclaim, “ Web lllahi Hawagn! ” (my God ! 
Master.) To which I simply replied, “Kobin^ fe!” (there is n 
God.) From that moment 1 observed an eKtraordinary change in 
the manner of both my people and 4hose of Ibrahim, all of whom 
now paid us the greatest respect.* (Vol. i. p. 222.) 

Although these circuinstauccs diverted Mr. Baker iVoiii liis 
straight course, and even coin[)elled him to make a journey oi' 
neaprly fourteen months lu a didTcrcnt eJireotion, the result was 
not unfavourable to geographical KcienOc, and it has contribiitc^l 
some of die most a^cablc chapters ti» diis book. Marcb- 
ing cast'vrard for one hundred miles from (xondokoro, through 
Ellyria, our travellers reached the Latcjoka country, a rt*gioii 
of singular fertility and beauty, abounding in game, and peo- 
pled by a remarkably fine race of men, who are distiiiguiKhod 
by a peculiar kind of helmet, comjK)sed of feathers and heads 
mterAvoven Avith tlicir hair. To perfect this elahorate roiifnrc 

requires a period of from eight to ten years. 

* The Latookas are a fine, frank, and Avavlike race. Far from 
being the morose sot of savages that I had hitherto seen, they were 

excessively merry, and alw'ays ready for either a laugfi or a fight. 
The town of Tarrangollc contained about three thousand houses, 
and was not only surrounded by iron-wood palisades, but every 
house was individually fortified by a liltlo stockaded courtyard. 

The cattle were kept in large krads in various parts of the toAvn. 
and were most carefully attended to, fires being lit every night to 
protect them from files ; and high platforms, in three tiers, weiv 
erected in many places, upon which sentinels watched both day and 

night to give the alarm in case of danger. The cattle are tho wealth 
of the country, and so rich ate the Latookas in oxen, that ten or 
^ tw«ltl% tliousand bead are housed in every largo town; thus llio 
"a||iailveB are ever on the watch, fearing the attacks of the adjacent 

' fribes. . 

^Thc houses of the Latookas are generally bell-shaped, while 
o&ers are precisely like huge candle-extinguishers, about twenty- 
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five feet high. The roofs ate neatlj thatched, at an angle of about 
75^ resting upon a circular wall about four feet high ; thus the roof 
ibrms a cap descending to within two feet and a half of the ground. 
The doorway is only two feet and two inches high, thus an entrance 

must be ellected upon all-fours.’ The interior is remarkably clean, 
but dark, as the architects have no idea of windows.’ (Vol. i. p. 207.) 

Matters went smoothly enrmgh at- 6rat, but ere long the 
hi'utal Turks began to insult tiie women of the tribe, and a 

general attack was threatened, which was only averted by Mr. 
Baker’s foresight in fortifying bis camp and by his readiness 
to defend it. 

*It was about 9 o’clock, and the stillness had become almost 
painful. There was no ery of a bird ; not even the howl of a 
hyena : the camels were sleeping ; but every man was wide awake, 
and the sentries well on the aleru We were almost listening at the 

supernatural stillness, jf I may so describe the perfect calm, when, 
.suddenly, every one started the deep and solemn boom of the 
great war-drum, or nogara ! Three distinct beats, at slow intervals, 
rang through tlie apparently deserted town, and echoed loudly from 

the neighbouring mountain. It was the signal! A few minutes 
elapsed, and like a distant echo from the north the three mournful 
tones again distinctly sounded. Was it an echo ? Impossible. Now 
from the south, far distant, but unmistakeable, tho same tfi>ce 
regular beats came boojping through the still night air. Again and 
again, from every quarter, spreading far and wide, the signal was 
responded ; and tlie whole country echoed those three solemn iiotc.s 
so full of warning. Once more the great nogara of Tarrangollc 
sounded the original alarm within a few hundred paces of our 
<|uarters. T^e whole country was up. 

* There was no doubt about the matter. The Turks well knew 
those three notes were the war-signal of the Latookas. 

immediately called Suleiman. It was necessary to act in unison. 
1 ordered him to beat tho drum loudly for about 6vo minutes to 
answer tho nogara. Ilia men wero all scattered in several small 
iiiclosures. 1 called them ujl out into tho open quadrangle; in the 
centre of which I placed the baggage, and planted the English 

ensign in the middle, while the Turks fixed their flag witliiti a few 
paces. Posting sentries at each corner of tho square, 1 stationed 
patrols in the principal street. In tho meantime Mrs. Baker had 

laid out upon a mat several hundred cartridges of buck-shot, powder- 

flasks, wadding, and opened several boxes of caps, all of which were 
neatly arrangea for a reserve of ammunition ; while a long row of 
first-class double guns and rifles lay in readiness. The boy Saiat 
was full of fight, and immediately strapped on his belt and cartonche- 
box, and took his stand among the men. 

* I ordered the men, in the event of an attack, to immediately sot 
Are to all the huts around tho quadrangle ; in which case the sudden 
rush of a large body of men would oe impossible, and the hats being 

of the town would be quickly in a blaze. 
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^ Ererytliing was in order to resist bu attack in five minntea from 
ike atninding of the nogara.’ (Yol. L pp. 231-S.) 

TluBae preptiratloiis liad the desired effect^ and CominoTo, the 
Liatooka chief, seeing that the- strangers were prepared for 
him, desisted &om the threatened attack. . But a nearer view 
even of the best of these African tribes is not encouraging to 
those who wouljl fain see in them beings above the lowest 

condilion of humanity. 

< Although the Latookas were far better than other tribes that 1 
had met, they were sufficiently annoying ; they gave me no. credit 
for real good will, but they attributed my forbearance to weakness. 
On one occasion Adda, one of the chiefs, came to ask me to join him 
in attacking a villrge to procure molotes (iron hoes); he said, *' Come 
"along with me, bring your men and guns, and we will attack a 
" village near'here, and take tbeir molotes and cattle ; you keep the 
“ cattle, and I will have tiie molotes.’’ I dsked him whether thb 
village was in an enemy's country ?* " Oh no ! ** he replied, " it is 
" dose here ; but the people are rather rebellious, and it will do 

them good to kill a few, and to take their molotes. If you are 
“ afraid, never mind, I will ask the Turks to do it.” Thus forbear- 
ance on zny part was supposed to be caused from weakness, and it 
difficult to persuade thorn that it originated in a feeling of 

justice. This Adda most coolly proposed that we should plunder 
one of his own villages that was rather too**‘ liberal” in its views.. 
Nothing is more heartbreaking than to be so thoroughly misunder- 
stood, and the obtusoness of tho saviiges was such, that 1 never could 

make them understand the existence of good principle ;->their one 
idea was “power,”— force that could obtain all — the strong hand 

that could wrest from the weak. In disgust 1 frequently noted the 
feelings of the moment in my journal— a memorandum from which 

1 copy as illustrative of the time. *^1863, 10th April, Latooka: I 
“wish the black sympathisers in England could see Africa’s inmost 
" heart as 1 do, much of their sympathy would subside. Human 
" nature viewed in its crude state as pictured amongst African 
"savages is quite on a level with that^of iho brute, and not to bc 
“ compared with die noble chtiractcr of the dog. There is neither 
"gratitude, pity, love, nor self-denial ; no idea of duty ; no religion ; 
"but covalioiisDoss, ingratitude, selfishness and cruelty. All are 

"thieves, idle, envious, and ready to plunder and enslave their 
“weaker neighbours.”* (Vol. i, pp. 240-2.) 

Although slavery and the slave trade are the curses of 
Africa, it deserves to be noted that these abominable practices 
are indigenous to the soil of Africa, that they have not been 
taught to the African by the white man, but have ever been 
Ihe peculiar characteristic of A^can tribes. The first act of a 

Jpmted slave in Africa is to procure a slave for himself The 
lian who had boon kidnapped became a kidnapper, and none of 
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them could be brought tOfCondtoin the system when they had 

ceased themselves to suffer from it. On the west shore of the 

White Nile there are tribes even more ferooious than those to 
the cast of G'ondokoro. One of the traders * described the 

Makkarikas as 

‘ Bemarkably good people, hut possessing a peculiar taste for dogs 
* and human flctsh. They accompanied the trading party in their 
razzias, and* invariably ate the bodies of the alain. Tlio traders 
complained that they were bad associates, as they insisted upon 
killing and eating the children which the party wished to secure as 
slaves : their custom was to catch a child by its ankles, and to dash 
its head against the ground ; thus killed, they opened the abdomen, 
extracted the stomal and intestines, and tying the two ankles to 

the neck, they carried the body by slinging it over the shoulder, and 
thus returned to camp, where they divided it by quartering, and 
boiled it in a large pot. Another man in my own service had been 
a witness to a horrible act of cannibalism at Gondokoro. 

* The traders had arrived wkh their ivory from the West, together 
with a great number of slaves ; the porters who carried the ivory 
being Makkarikas, One of the slave girls attempted to escape, and 
her proprietor immediately fired at her with his musket, an^ she 
fell wounded ; the ball had struck her in the side. Tiie girl was 
remarkably fat, and from the wound, a large lump of yellow fat 
exuded. No sooner had she fallen, than the Makkarikas ro^ed 
I upon her in a crowds and seizing the fat, they tore it from the 

wound in handsful, the girl being still alive, while ilie crowd were 
quarrelling for the disgusting prize. Others killed her with a lance, 
and at once divided her by cutting otf the head, and splitting the 
body with their lances, used as knives, cutting longitudinally from 
between the^egs along the spine to the neck.’ (Yob i. p. 297.) 

Mr. Baker’s performances in hunting the elephants which 

abound in the Latooka valley are worthy of a sportsman who 
had already spent nine years of his life in Ceylon in the pur- 
suit of the noblest and most formidable of animals, and he 
relates his exploits with (vttraordinary animation. But though 
elephant-hunting is a most exciting amusement, we have so 

much ground to travel over, in less known regions and under 
more arduous circumstances, that we must leave the reader to 

follow the sporting adventures of the author in his own pages. 
In tills respect, as in many others, Mr. Baker’s narrative 
presents a very favourable contrast to the misaiouary traveb 
of Dr. Livingstone, who is totally insensible to the exploits of 
the field, and has the bad taste to remark (in his second 
journey) ‘ that the proportion of born butchers ” in the 
population must be as *great as that of public-house keepers 

* to the population of Glasgow.’ Our sympathies are with the 
sportsman, who risks his life m a running contest with the 
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fiercest and strongest of the brute (U'eation, and subdues them 
by the same qualities which have given to man the empire of 
the world. But the reverend doctor judges these things from 
a different point of view. 

The object of Mr. Baker was constantly to work round to 
■die South-west and so regain the Xile valley. At length' a 
native of the Obbo eoiiiilry arrived at Latooka, and under his 
guidance the party set out ou the 2nd of May, 1863, to (^ross 

the chain of mountains which bounds the Latooka valley. 
The march ■n'os long and difficult, but at last the travellers 
reached the Obbo country, peopled by a race of men*iiiorc 

filthy and superstitious than their neighbours. Here, however, 
they were overtaken by the rainy season: the floods were 
terrific, the climate detestable ; and not being able to pro(;cod 
further south at tliat time as the rivers were hnjiassable, it was 

resolved to return to Latooka once more. Here both Mr. 
Baker’s horses died, besides several camels and donkeys. Mrs. 
Baker was attacked by gastric fever, and the small-pox broke 

out in the Turkish camp. At this place, however, Mr. 
Baker first got a further clue to ihe Albert Nyanza, from a 
■wandenug native of a southern tribe "wbo brought cowries from 
a .plac^e callcsd ^ Maguiigo.* This spot was described to be 

situated on a lake so large that no one kqpws its limits. Large 
vessels were said to arrive there bringing cowrie-shells and* 
beads in exchange for ivorv. On this scanty information Mr. 
Baker noted in his tiournal — 

‘ His description of distance places Magungo on about the 2*=^ N. 
lat. The. lake can bo no other than the ^N’Yanza,* which, if the 
position of Magungo be correct, extends much farther north than 

Speke had supposed. The ‘white men’ must be Arab traders 
who bring cowries from Zanzibar. I shall, take the first opportunity 
to push for Magungo. 1 imagine that country belongs to Kamnisfs 
brother, as^ VS'^uni says the king has a brother who is king of a 

powerful country on the west bank of Ihe Nile, but that they are 
ever at war with' each other,”’ (Vol. L p. 349.) 

Tins ffiint gleam of light was at length c;on\ cried into cer- 
tainty by his subsequent discoveries, and in the month of 
March cu the following year Mr. Baker reached Magungo 
itself on the Albert Nyanza. But ere this result was accom- 
plished a to be passed. The beasts of burden 

had all died, down to the last donkey ; their place was supplied 
by three oxen (rejoicing in the names of * Beef,’ ^ Steak,’ and 
% Suet who were trained to the saddle. The fevers inei- 

dentiil to the rainy season had become continual: the travellers 
were reduced to such a state of ■ivcakness that to travel on foot 
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was impossible ; their stock of quiniuc was exhausted ; porters 
were hard to be procured ; and it was not until the month of 
Januaiy. 1864 that the march could be renewed. In the 
incantinie, however, Mr. Baker had ac(j^uircd increased influence 

over the people, by the kindness of his wife, and by his own 

good sense and firmness ; and he at length proceeded with one 
hundred followers- from the Turkish party m the direction of 
Unyoro, the kingdom lying on the cast bank of the great 
lake. The services of these men were obtained by guarantee- 
ing to their leader Ibrahim 10,000 lbs. of ivory— a pledge 
which was eventually redeemed more than threefold. Jn this 

manner, after numberless difficulties caused bj the necessit)'^ 
of croBsing the tcrritoricd of tribes at war with’ each other, and 
all dreading the very name of the great Kamrasi, King oi* 
Unyoro, the expedition, reac^hed the Somerset River, or v ic- 
toria White Mile, on the 22nd of January, and found them- 
selves on the track of Speke and Grant ; on the following day 
they arrived at tlie Karuma Kails. 

‘ Our course through tho noble forest was parallel with the luver, 
that roared beneath us on our right in a succession of rapids and 
falls bet%veen high clifls covered with groves of bananas and varieties 
of palms, including the graceful wild date — the certain sign of dTtlier 

marsh or river. Th^ Victoria Nile or Somerset River was about 
I 160 yards wide ; the clifls on the south side were higher than those 
upon the north, being about 160 feet above the river. These heights 
were thronged with natives, who had collected from the numerous 

villages that ornamented the cliffs situated among groves of plantains ; 
they were armed with Bpe<ars and shields ; the population ran parallel 
to our lino of march, shouting and gesticulating -as though daring us 
to cross the river. 

* After a most enjoyable march through the exciting scene of the 
glorious river crashing over innumerable falls — and in many places 
ornamented with rocky islands, upon which were villages and 
plantain groves — we at length approached the Karuma Falls close 
to the village of Atada above the ferry. The heights were crowded 
with natives, and a canoo was sent across to within parleying distance 
of our side, as the roar of the rapids prevented our voices from being 
heard except at a short distance. Bacliecta now explained, that 
“ Spekes brother had arrived from his country to pay Kamrasi a 
visit, and had brought him valuable presents.’* . . . 

‘I ordered all our people to retire, and to conceal themselves 
among the plantains, that the natives might not be startled by so 

imposing a force, while Mrs. Baker and I advanced alone to meet 
Kamrasi’s people, who were men of some importance. Upon landing 
through the high reeds, they immediately recognised tiio similari^ 
of my beard and general complexion to that of Speke ; and their 

welcome was at once displayed by the most extravagant dancing 

and gesticulating with lances and shields, as though intending to 
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attack, msiiiDg at me with the poihts their lances thrust close to 
my face, and sliouting and singing in great excitement.’ (VioL ii. 
pp. 33-^} 

Ifot wiAiioiit difficulty could leave be obtained to cross the 

met* 

' To assure the people of our peaceful intentions, I begged them 
to take Mrs. Baker and myself ax^oxte, and to leave the armed party 

cm this side the river until a reply should be received fr 6 m Eamrasi. 
At this suggestion the boat imm^iately returned to the other side. 

* The day passed away, and as the sun set we pefct'ived the canoe 
again paddling across the river : this time it approaclied direct, and 

the same people landed that had received the necklaces in the mom« 
ing. They said that they had held a conference with the headman, 
and that they had agreed to receive my wife and myself, but no 
other person. I replied, that my servants must accompany us, as 

we were quite as great personages as Eamrasi, and could not possibly 
travel without attendants. To this ^ they demurred; therefore I 
dropped the subject, and proposed to load the canoe with all the 
presents intended for Kamrasi. There was nonobjection to this, 

and 2 ordered Bicham, Saat» and Ibrahim to get^'into the canoe to 
stow away the luggage as it should be handed to them, but on no 
account to leave the boat. 1 had already prepared everything in 
rea^Tness, and a bundle of rides tied up in* a large blanket, and 500 

rounds of ball cartridge, were unconsciouslj^ received on board as 
presents, I had instructed Ibrahim to accompany us as my servant, \ 
as he was better tlian most of the men in the event of a row ; and 
I bad given orders, that in case of a preconcerted signal being given, 

the whole force should swim the river, supporting themselves and 
guns upon bundles of papyrus rush. The men thought us perfeetly 
mad, and declared that we should be murdered immediately when on 
the other side ; howeVer, they prepared for crossing the river in case 

of treachery 

^It was quite dark when we started r ihe canoe was formed of a 
large hollow tree, capable of holding twenty people, and the natives 
paddled us across the rapid current just below Uie ialis. A large 
fire was blazing upon the opposite shore, on a level with the river, 
to guide ns to the landing place. Gliding through a narrow passage 
in tho reeds, we touched the shore and landed u{>on a slippery roek 
close to tlia fire, amidst a crowd of people, who immediately struck 

up a dea&ning welcome with horns and flageolets, and marched os 
up the steep face of the rocky cliff through a dark grove of bananas. 
Torches led the way, followed by a bng pile of spearmen ; then 
came the noisy band and ourselves — I towing my wife up the 

precipitous path, wkile my few attendant^ followed behind with a 

nvaapr of-natives who had vdanteered to carry the luggage.’ ( VoL iL 

The people of Unyoro'who crowded rouxid the strangers the 

kext morning, and were filled with amazement at the- long fair 
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hair of that adyenturoasif daughter of the North, who had not 
feared to place herself in their power, proved to be a far more 
civilised race than the savages cn the Latooka mountaxns. The 
women were neatly dressed in short petticoats* of bark doth, 

for in the kingdom of Kamrasi niirnty is eonsidered to be 
shocking and indecent. The men are good blacksmiths and 
wire-drawers, and they even make a fine quality of jet black 
pottery in hot inelegant shapes. 

Although Kaznrasi is a capricious imd cowardly potentate, 
and caused himself' to be mrsonated for some time by one <xf 
his brothers who assumed his name, he had learned from Speke 

and Grant the solid advantages of receiving European travel- 
lers. Throngs of nattves arrived to carry Mr. Bakeris luggage 
gratis by the King’s orders^ and the caravan moved rapimy on 
through a thickly-peopled* and well-cultivated country. The 
Great Lake was now openlv spoken of, and the natives all said 
that the Lake N’zig^ is larger than the Victoria Nyanza. 
Unfortunately both Mrs. Baker and her husband here fell 

dreadfully ill from the miasmata of the marsh country along 
the river. 

‘ Feb. 2d. — ^Marched 'five miles. F. carried in a litter, vefy ill. 

I fell ill likewise. Halted. 

I < « Feb. 3d— F. very ill. Carried her four miles and halted. 

* *‘Feb. 4//i. — ^F. moat seriously ilL Started at 7.30 a.m. she being 
carried in a litter ; bat 1 also fell ill upon the road, and having been 

held on my ox by two men for some time, I at length fell in their 
arms, and was laid under a tree for about 6ve hours : getting better, 
I rode for two hours, course south. Mountains in view to south and 
south-east, about ten miles distant. The country, forest interspersed 

with villages : the Somerset generally parallel to the route. There 
are no tamarinds in this neighbourhood, nor any other acid fruit ; 
thus one is sorely pressed in the hours of fever. One of the black 
women seivants, Fadeela, is dying of fever, • 

. ‘ " FA ith.—F. (Mrs. ifaker) so ill, that eren the litter is too 
much for her. Heaven help us in this country ! The altitude of 
the river level above the sea at this point is 4,056 feet. 

‘ ^'Fitb. Qth — F. slightly better. Started at 7 a.m. The country 
the same as osnal. Halted at a Tillage after a short march of three 
miles and a half. Here we are detained for a day while a message 
is sent to Kamrasi. To-morrow, I believe, we are to arrive at the 
capital of the tyrant. He sent mo a message to-day, that the houses 
he bad prepared for me had been destroyed by fire, and to beg me 
to wait until he should have completed others. The truth is, he is 
afraid of our large party, apd he delays us in every manner possible, 
in order to receive daily repeg'ts of our behaviour on the road. 

Latitude by obserTation at this poial^ J* N."’ (Vol. ii. 

pp. 57-8.) 
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At length on the 10th of February they rca(‘bcd the capif^, 
where they were received in a dismal swamp, swarming with 
mosquitoes, cut off by the withdrawal of ‘the canoe, and not 
without apprehensions of an attack from the trcacdierous natives. 

The following extracts give a brief but most expressive picture 

of the state of the expefition : — 

*lt rainod in torrents, and our hut bccamo so damp from tlio 

absorption of the m^sli soil, that my feet sank in the fnuddy floor. 

I had fever daily at about 3 p.m. and lay perfectly helpless for five 
or six hours, until the attack passed off; this reduced me to extreme 
weakness. My wife suffered quite as acutely. It was a posit-ion of 

abject misery, which will be better explained by a few rough 
extracts from my Journal 

. < » jTeb. 16iA.-^Ail my porters have deserted^ having heard that 
the lake is so far distant ; 1 have not one man left to carry my 

luggage. Should we not be able to cross the Asua river before the 
flood, we shall be nailed for another year to tliis abominable country, 
ill with fever, and without medicine, clothes, or supplies. 

*** Feb. .17 th . — Fever last night; rain, as usual, with mud ac- 
companiment. One of Kamrasi's headmen, whose tongue I have 
loosened by presents, tells me that he has been to the lake in ten 
days to purchase salt, and that a man loaded with salt can return in 
lirtocn:i days. God knows the truth! and* T am pressed for time, 

while Eamrasi delays me in the most annoying manner. 

* ** Eamrasi came to-day ; as u&ual, he wanted all that 1 Lad, and < 
insisted upon a present of my sword, watch, and compass, all of 
which 1 positively refused. I told him that he had deceived me by 

saying that the lake was so distant as six months’ journey, as I knew 
that it was only ten days. He rudely answered, Go, if you like ; 
but don*t blame me if you can’t get back ; it is twenty ^ys* march ; 
you may believe it or not, as you choose.** To my' question us to 

the means of procuring porters, he gave, no reply, except by asking 

for sword, and for my beautiful little Fletcher rifle 

***Feb. 21st . — This morning Kamrasi was civil enough to allow 
us to quit tbp marsh, the mosquito-nest and fever-bed where we have 
been in durance, and we crossed to the other side of the Eafoor 
river, and quartered in ^’rooli. I went to see him, and after a long 
consultation, he promised to send me to the lake to-morrow 

* “ Ibi-abim and his men marched this morning on their return to 

Earuma, leaving me here with my little party of thirteen men.” ’ 
(VoLii. p.67.) 

At length, however,' the day of starting arriyed and a guide 

was/frocured. Kamrasi himself (or rather the man who per- 
sonated him) cam6 to take leave of the travellers, or as Mr. 
Baker puts it, ‘ to peel the last skin from the onion,’ he begging 
|br his watch and his rifle. Noi^ was' this all; for the savage 
^nded by begging /or his wife. The scene must be told in Mr. 
Baker’s own words ; — 
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* In our present weak staife another year of Central Africa without 
quinine appeared to warrant death ; it was a race against time, all 
was untrodden ground before us, and the distance quite uncertain. 

1 trembled for my wife, and weighed the risk of anOtheryear in this 

horrible country should we lose the boats. With the self-sacrificing 
devotion that she had shown in every trial, she implored me not to 
think of any risks on her account, but to push forward and discover 
the lake — that she had determined not toreturn^until sho had herself 

reached the “M’wootan N’zige.” 

*1 now requested Kamrasi to allow us to take leave, as we had 
not an hour to lose. In tho coolest manner he replied, ‘‘1 will send 
you to tho lake and to Shooti, as 1 have promised ; but^ you mwtt 

leave your wife with me ! ” 

* At that moment we wore surrounded by a great number of natives, 
and my suspicions of treachery at liaving been led across the Kafoca 
river appeared confiiinod by this insolent demand. If this wore to 

be the end of the expedition I resolved that it should also be the 
end of Kamrasi, and, drawing my revolver quietly, I held it within 
two feet of his chest, and looking at him with undisguised con- 
tempt, I told him, that if 1 touched the trigger, not all his men 

could save him : and that if he dared to repeat the insult I would 
shoot him on the spot. At the same time 1 explained to him that 
in my country such insolence would entail bloodshed, and that I 
looked upon him os an ignorant ox who knew no better, ancTthat 

this excuse alone coqld save him. My wife, naturally indignant, 
had risen from her seat, and maddened with the excitement of the 
moment, she made him a littlo speech in Arabic (not a word of 
which ho understood), with a counlcnanco almost ns amiable ns the 
head of Medusa. Altogether the mise en schie utterly astonished 
him ; the wpman Bachecta, although savage, had appropriated the 
insult to her mistress, and she also fearlcsslydet fly at Kamrasi, 
translating as nearly ns she could the complimentary address that 

“ Medusa” had just delivered. 

* Whether this littlo coup de theatre had so impressed Kamrasi 
with British female independence that he wished to be off his 
bargain, 1 cannot say, but^with an air of complete astonishment, ho 
said, Don’t be angry ! I had no intention of offending you by 
asking for your wife ; I will give you a wife, if you want one, and 
1 tliought you might have no objection to give me yours ; it is my 
custom to give my visitors pretty wives, and I thought you might 
exchange. Don’t make a fuss about it; if you don’t like it, there’s 
an end of it ; I will never mention it again.” This very practical ‘ 
apology I received very sternly, and merely insisted upon starting. 
He seemed rather confused at having committed himself, and to 
make amends he called his people and ordered them to carry our 
loads. His men ordered a number of women who had assembled 
out of curiosity, to shoulder the luggage and to carry it to the next 
village where they would be relieved. 1 assisted my wife upon her 
ox, and with a very cold adieu to Kamrasi, I turned my back most 
gladly on M’rooli.* (VoL ii. p. 77.) 
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InTeality this crowning marcli frc&n M’rooli to Yacovia on 
i)he banks of the Great Lake was not necessarily a very long 
one. The distance must be under one hundred miles. But it 
took Mr. BakCT eighteen days, and it was interrupted by an 

accident of a very alarming character. The tracK lay along 
the right bank of the Kafoor River to avoid the marshes on the 
opposite shore, and it became necessary to cross the stream to 
regain tlie westerly course. 

* The stream was in the centre of a marsh, and although deep, it 
was so covered with thickly -matted water-grass and other aquatic 
plants, that a natural floating-bridge was established by a carpet of 

weeds about two feet thick : upon this waving and unsteady surface 
the men ran quickly across, sinking merely to the ankles, although 
leiicath the tough vegetation there was deep water. It was equally 
impossible to ride or to be carried over lliis treacherous surface ; 

thus I led the way, and begged Mrs. Baker to follow me on foot as 
quickly as possible,' precisely in my Arack. The river was about 
eighty yards wide, and I had scarcely completed a fourth of the 
distance and looked back to see if my wife followed close to me. 

whei I was horrified to sec her standing in one spot, and sinking 
gradually through the weeds, while her face was distorted and 
perfectly purple. Almost as soon as 1 perceived her, she Jell, os 
tlioilgh shot dead. In an instant I was by her side; and with the 
assistance of eight or ten of my men, who were fortunately close to 
me, I dragged her like a corpse through the yielding vegetation, 
and up to our waists we scrambled across to the other side, just 
keeping her head above the water : to have carried her would have 
been impossible, as we should ail have sunk together through the 
weeds. 1 laid her under a tree, and bathed her head aid face with 
water, as for the moment 1 thought sho had fainted ; but she lay 
perfectly insensible as though dead, with teeth and Ininds firmly 
clenched, and her eyes open, but fixed. It was a eouf de soleiL 

^ Many of the porters had gone on ahead with the baggage ; and 
I started bfF a man in basto to recall an angnrep upon wliicli to carry 
her, and also for a bag with a change of clothes, as we had dragged 
her through the river. It waa in vain that I rubbed her heart, 
and the black women rubbed her feet, to endeavour to restore 
animation. At length the Htter came, and after changing her 
clothes, sho was carried mournfolly forward as a corpse. Constantly 
we had to halt and support her bead, as a painful rattling in the 
throat betokened suffocation. At length wo reached a village, and 
halted for the night. 

*1 laid her carefully in a miserable Imt, and watched beside her. 
I opened her clenciiod teeth with a small wooden wedge, and inserted 
a wet rag, upon which I dropped water to moisten her tongue, which 
i^^yas fur 

f T here was nothing to eat in this spot My wife had never stirred 
iliee she fell by the coup it MleU^ and merely respired about five 
j^mes in a minute. It was impossible to remain ; the people would 
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have stamd. She was lai3 gentlj upon her litter, and we started 
forward on our funeral course. I was ill and broken-hearted, and I 
followed ' by her side through the long day's march over wild park- 
lands and streams, with thick forest and deep marslfy bottoms ; over 

undulating hills, and through vallejs of tall papyrus rushes, wliich, 
as we brushed through them on our melancholy way, wavered over 
the litter like the black plumes of a hearse. We halted at a village, 
and again th^e night was passed in watching. I jvaa wet, and coated 

with rnud from the swampy marsh, and shivered with ague ; but the 
cold within was greater than all. No change had taken place ; she 
had never moved. I had plenty of fal^ and I made four balls of about 
half a pound, each of which would burn for threo hours. A piece of 

a broken water-jar formed a lamp, several pieces of rag serving for 
wicks. So in solitude the still calm night passed away as I sat by 
her side and watched. In the drawn and distorted features that lay 
before me 1 could hardly trace the same face that for years had been 

my comfort through all the difficulties and dangers of my path. 
Was she to die? Was so terrible a sacrifice to be the result of my 
selfish exile ? 

* Again the night passed away. Once more tho inarch. Though 

weak and ill, and for two nights without a moment’s sleep, I ielt no 

fatigue, but mechanically followed by the side of the litter as though 
in a dream. Tho same wild country diversified with marsh and 
forest. Again we halted.* The night came, and 1 sat by her side 
in a miserable hut, with the feeble lamp flickering while she lay, as 
in death. She Jiad never moved a muscle since she fell. My people 
slept. T was alone, and no sound broke tho stillness of the night. 
The etirs ached at the utter silence, till the sudden wild cry of a 
hyena made me shudder as the horrible thought rushed through my 
brain, that, slypuld she be buried in this lonely spot, the hyena would 
. . . disturb her rest. 

* The morning was not far distant ; it was past four o’clock. X 

had passed the night in replacing wet cloths upon her head and 

moistening her lips, as she lay apparently lifeless on her litter. I 
could do nothing more ; in solitude and abject misery in that dark 
hour, in a country of savage, heathens, thousands of miles* away from 
a Christian land, I beseeched an aid above all human, trusting alone 
to Him. 

* The morning broke ; my lamp had just burnt out, and, cramped 
A\^ith the night’s watching, 1 rose from my low seat, and seeing that 
she lay in the same unaltered state^ I went to the door of the hut to 
breathe ono gasp of the fresh morning air. I was watching the first 
red streak that heralded the rising sun, when 1 was startled by the 
words, Thank God,” faintly uttered behind me. Suddenly she had 
awoke from her torpor, and with a heart overflowing I went to her 
bedside. Her eyes were full of madness ! She Spoke, but the brain 
■was gone ! 

‘I will not inflict a deseriptionvof the terrible trial of eeven days 
of brain fever, with its attendant horrors. The rain poured in 
torrents, and day after day we were forced to travel for want of 
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provisions, not being able to remain in^ one position. Every now 
and then we shot a few guinea-fowl, but rarely ; there was no game, 
although the country was most favourable. In the forests wc pro- 
cured wild houey, but the deserted villages contained no supplies, as 

we were on the frontier of Uganda, and M’tese’s people had plundered 
the district. For seven nights I had not slept, and although as weak 
as a reed, I had marched by the side of her litter. Nature could 
resist no longer. Wo roachm a village one evening ; she had been 

in violent convulsions successively — ^it was all but oven I laid her 
down on her litter within a hut ; covered her with a Scotch plaid, 
and I fell upon my mat insensible, worn out with sorrow and fatigue. 
My men put a new handle to the pickaxe that evening, and sought 

for a dry spot to dig her grave ! * (V 9 I. ii. pp. 84-9.) 

Yet even from this paroxysm of distress, this agony of enter- 
j)ris<\, the travellers rallied. Tliey were within reach of the 

goal of all their efforts. The name of the .village was Parkani. 
Far to the west rose a range of enormous mountains ; but the 
lake, the long-sought lake, 1^ hHtoeen those mountains and the* 
expedition. They lyere within a few hours of the end. By 
staining early in the morning they would be able to wash in Its 
waters at noon. 

'^'hat night 1 hardly slept. For years 1 had striven to reach the 
sources of the Nile.” In my nightly dreafiis during that arduous 

voyage 1 had always ‘failed, but after so much hard work and 
perseverance the cup was at uiy very lips, and 1 was to drink at the 

mysterious fountain before another sun should set — at that great 
reservoir of Nature that ever since creation had baffled all dis- 
covery. ^ ^ 

‘ I had hoped, and prayed, and strivc'ii through all kinds of diffi- 
culties, in sickness, starvation, and fatigue, to reach that hidden 
source ; and when it had appeared impossible, we had both deter- 
mined to dio upon the road rather than return defeated. Was it 
possible that it was so near, and that to-morrow wo could sny, 

“ the work 'is accomplished ? ” • 

* The 14/A March — The sun had not risen when 1 was spurring 
my ox after the guide, who having been promised a double handful 
of beads on arrival at tho lake, had enught the enthusiasm ol' the 

moment’ (Vol. ii. pp. 93-4.) 

After a delay of eight days at the miserable fishing-village 
of Vacovia on the lake (lat 1"* 15'^‘N.), two wretched boats or 

rather Cjanoes were procured—mere single trees hollowed out 
In a litter was fitted up, and off went the party with 
four rowers, and a few fowls and fishes on board, to coast along 
those unknown ed^ores. The winters swarmed with hippopotami 

and croco^es, but to avoid delay Mr. Baker repressed his 

' sporting propensities and left them unhurt Yet even here. 
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the perils of the expedition only assumed new forms. After 
the first day the boatmen deserted^ the pilot disappeared, 
and a storm soon sprang up from the south-west which 
threatened at every instant to swamp these frail barks. The 

brea]^er8 burst over the canoe, as it tore along before the gale 
with a large Scotch plaid for a sail ; everything was soaked 
<?xcept tlic gunpowder which wap in canisters ; and although 

the distance to the shore was not greats it feemed impossible 
to reach it and uncertain whether they could land’ on it, if 
reach rd. 

‘ On the following morning the lake was calm, and we started 
early. The monotony oi the voyage was broken by the presence of 
several fine herds of elephants, Qonsistiug entirely of bulls. I counted 
fuuTteen oi‘ these grand animals, all with large tusks, bathing to- 
gether in a small shallow lake beneath the mountains, having a 
communication with the main ,lako through a sandy beach : these 
elephants were only knee deep, and having been bathing they were 
perfectly clean, and their colossal black forms and large white tusks 

formed a bcantiful picture in the calm lake beneath the lofty cliffs* 
It was a scene in harmony with the solitude of the Nile Sources — 
the wilderness of rocks and forest, the Blue Mountains in the dis- 
tance, and the great fountain of nature adorned with the mighty 

beasts of Africa ; the elephants in undisturbed grandeur, and hippo- 
potami disporting tkoir huge forms in the great parent of tlie 
Egyptian river. 

* 1 ordered the boatmen to run the canoe ashore, that we might 

land and enjoy the scene. Wo then discovered seven elephants on 
tho shore within about two hundred yards of us in high grass, while 
the main herd of Jburteen splendid bulls bathed majestically in the 
placid lake, showering cold streams from their trunks over their 

backs and shoulders. There was no time to lose, as every hour was 
imporl:int : quitting the shore, we once more paddlod along the 
coast.* (Vol. ii. p. 123.) 

Thus they proceeded forthirteen days coasting the cast shore 
of tlie lake, which gradually narrowed to a breadth of from 
fifteen to twenty miles. The hanks were obstructed with an 
immense growth of papyrus rushes, so thick that a man could 
walk upon it ; through this they reached ‘ Maguugo,’ the spot 
where the Somerset Kiver falls into the Albert Lake. At 
this iho main stream of the White Nile 

in a navigable channel from the northern extremity of the 
lake w*aB distinctly visible, as the natives had announced. 
More perplexing was the appearance of the Somerset Biver, 
which here arrives at the Grqpt Lake in a broad channel of 

dead water^ in singular contrast with the fine flow^ stream 

which rushes down tlic Ripon Falls, the Karuma lUls, and 

VOIi. CXXIV. NO. CCIilll. N 
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Murdiison Falls.* To this lastrmeiitioiiiod poizit, litnfeTier, 
Mr. Baker ascended in kis eanoes. He there saw tke nror 


w mnd with the guide) the party, exhausted and aii bsotifniiu* 
luhited by fever, slowly made &eir way along the left bank to 
the ialazid of Potovan. These ^ obscrvatianB aane important, 

because^ taken ift conjunction with what Spekd saw of the 
upper course of the river, which he oonoeived to be the main 
stream of the Nile itself, they afford a complete survey of the 
Somerset Kiver from tiie point at which it leaves the victoria 

Nyanza to that at which it fails into the Albert Nyanea. Mr. 
B^er sometimes calk this river the Victoria Nile, apparently 
from a feeling of respect and sympathy for his gallant and un- 
fortunate precursor Captain Speke, n e prefer to retain the 
name Speke himself gave it of t^e ^ Biver Somerset,’ because 
in fact it. is not the !mle at all, but only a stream uniting the 
two great reservours of the main river. The true Nile is the* 

river which flows out* of tiie Albert Nyanza below Magungo. 

At this sta^ of the expedition, though tlie work was done, 
the trials and sufferings of the travellers were by no means 
alleviated. On the contrary, each succeeding month spent in 
these pestilential marshes, T^ont quinihe and with no better 
remedy than now and then a few sour plums, rendered the 
attacks of fever more ftequent and intense. Animal food was 

frequently entirely wanting, and they had to live for a fort- 
night OH wild spinach, wild thyme, and wild Jioney. The 
oiSy prospect before them was to be buried in these wild 
regions, uncertain whether even the record of thdr discoveries 
would ever reach Europe. Yet at this moment Eamrasi ap- 
pealed to them to assist him in war against his enemies, and 
Mr. Bak^r suddenly roused himself, put on a full-dress High- 


* When Speke first saw the Victoria branch of the White .Nile 
mslilng oat of the Victoria Nyanza, he remarked with surprise that 
the bo^ of water appeared to be as great as that of the Nile itself. 
This same river had assumed much smaller proportions at ihe 
Kamma Falls, and eventually joins the Albert Nyiuiaa with so Httle 
energy that it was difficult to xMrcai^e the motion of the eurrent. 
The fact is that in these latitudes, and in the soil of Aftica, rivers 
decrease very rapidly by evaporation and absorption, and if they 
were not suppli^ by vast lake basins, they would bo dried up 
altogether before they reach the sea. • In fact, as we have already 
riaimarked, this tribuigry, which iFtiie outlet of the Victoria Nyanza, 
■jtriogs M pereeptifble aecearioa of water to thi Albeit transit er to 
■1»» mUbb NUe. 
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land BiDt, with kilt and qEin-raii^ whidt by some incimceiTOblc 
dunce be bad still in bis partnuntean, and snddenljr appeared 
to the eyes of the astonished natives in the he?toic garb of a 
Scottish chief. Matters again unproved after their return to 

Kisoosa in Kamrad’s country, but when at lo^di the ex- 
pcctcd war broke out between that monardi and his neigh- 
bours, Mr. Bukei' terminated the oontest his diplomacy 

rather than*by his valour— hoisted the Briti^ flag, mformed 
the invaders that the country was under his protection, and 
that an attack on it by the neighbouring tribes would be 
visited with condign punishment by the Turkish authorities 

at Ehartoum. By thi; tinx!, however, all chance of .meeting 

the annual fleet of bo^ts at Crondokoro was at an end, and the 
party therefore resigned themselves to stay several months in 

their quarters and assist the King by their advice in his re- 
sistance to his enemies. At Icn^h on the 20tli September, 
a messenger returned from Gondqkoro with reinforcements, 
and in November, after a residence of ten months in this 

wretched country, the party once more crossed the Kanima 
Falls, taking with them so lar^e a quantity of ivory that it 
requiretl 70f) porters t<», carry it. This was the promised jse- 

compense to the Turkish escort, which alone secured their 
fidelity, and enabled' Mr. Baker to efiect his return. The 

Bari country was yet to be crossed, and it was not crossed 
without a light, but in this contest, which Mr. Baker describes 

as perfect child’s play, lie disdained to fire a shot ; one or two 
Baris were filled, but the expedition proceeded unhurt Like 
the spells of enchantment which the malignant powers in John 

Bunyan’s immortal tale throw across the path of Christian in 
his pilgrimage of Faith, each successive attack decreases in 

power as we apjiroach the close of this great initiation, until 
perils which to ordinary travellers might appear sufficiently 

iormidable, pass comparatively unheeded. At Gondokoro no 
boats could be found at that season except the ^ diahbech ’ 
which had been engaged for the ivory, and on this vessel the 
plague had broken out on her voyage up from Khartoum. 
This boat, however, Mr. BaJker engaged for the homeward 
voyage. The fumigations he ordered did not dispel the in- 
fection ; the men were seized with bleeding of the nose, which 

was the first symptom of* this terrible malady; and poor Saat, 
a Christian negro boy of fifteen who had served throughout 
the expedition with uncommon courage and fidelity, died of the 
disorder three days before the, boat reached Khartoum. The 
Btory of Saat ia moat touching, and may well warrant a 
hcqpe that even among the debased and forsaken children of 
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Africa^ there is here and there a bemg with a heart and head 
not unworthy of a nobler position in the scale of humanity. 
Two more weary months were spent at Khartoum, and when 
the voyage could be resumed, it all but terminated fatally at 
the passage of the Cataracts. As it is Mr. Baker’s last trial, 
he shall relate it himself. 

* Many skeletons of wrecked vessels lay upon the rocks in various 

places: as we were dying along in full sail before a heavy gale 
of wind, descending a cataract, wc struck upon a sandbank, fortu- 
nately not upon a rock, or we should have gone to pieces like a 
glass bottle. The tremendous force of the stream, runnings at the 

rate of about ten or twelve miles per hour, immediately drove the 
vessel broadside upon the bank. About sixty yards below us was a 
ridge of rocks, upon which it appeared certain that we must be 
driven should we quit the bank upon which we were stranded. The 

reis and crew, as usual in such cases, lost their heads. I emptied a 
large waterproof portmanteau, and tied it together with ropes, so as 
to form a life-buoy for my wife and Hicham, neither of whom could 
swim ; the maps, journals, and observations, I packed in an iron 

box, which I fastened with a tow line to the portmanteau. It 
appeared that we were to wind up the expedition with shipwreck, 
.and thus lose my entire collection of hunting spoils. Having com- 
pleted the preparations fqr escape, I took bommand of the vessel, and 

silenced the chattering crow. t 

‘ My first order was to lay dut an anchor up stream. This was 
done : the water was shallow, and the- great weight of the anchor, 
carried on the shoulders of two men, enabled them to resist the 
current, and to wade hip-deep about forty yards up the stream upon 
the sand-bank. , 

‘ Thus secured, T ordered the crew to haul upon the cable. TIic 
great force of the current i)caring upon the broadside of tho vessel, 
while her head was anchored up stream, bore her gradually round. 
All hands were now employed in clearing away the sand, and 
deepening a passage ; loosening the sand with thoir hands and feet, 
the powerful rapids carried it away. , For five hours we remained 
in this position, the boat cracking and half filled with water : how- 
ever, we stopped the leak caused by the strain upon her timbers, 
and having, after much labour, cleared a channel in the narrow 
sand-bank, the moment arrived to slip the cable, hoist the sail, and 
trust to the heavy gale of wind from the west to clear the rocks, that 
lay within a few yards of us to the nortb. « Let go ! ” and, all being 
prepared, the sail was loosened, and filling in the strong gale with a 
loud report) the head of the vessel swung round with the force of 
wind and stream. Away we flew ! — ^for an instant we grated on 
some hard substance : we stood upon tho deck, watching the rocks 
®J*®trly before us, with the rapids roaring loudly around our boat as 
she rushed upon * what looked like certain destruction. Another 
moment, and we passed within a few inches of the rocks within the 
boiling aurf. Hurrah, we are all right! We swept by the danger. 
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and flew along the rapids, blirryihg towards old England.’ (VoL ii. 
p. 346.) 

At Berber, the mouth of the Atbara, the pafty quitted the 
Nile, crossed the desert .to Souakim over the Bed Sea, where 

they found a steamer to convey them to Suez. 

The results of Mr. Baker’s expedition to geographical science 
can scarcely be rated too highly, for he has rendered clear and 

certain what before was doubtful and inaccurate. Others in- 
deed — as is the case in all human discoveries — had previously 
contributed to the achievement of exploring the Nile sources, 
and Mr. Baker has studiously abstained from saying -one 

word to detract from their merit.' But he has had the good 
fortune to complete the work, and he describes it in the 
following lines — 

‘ The Nile, cleared qf its mystery, resolves itself into comparative 
simplicity. The actual basin pf the Nile is included between about 
the 22^ and 39^ East, longitude, and from 3^ South to 18‘’ North 
latitude. The drainage of that vast area is monopoliaecd by the 

Egyptian river. The Victoria and Albert Lakes, the two great 
equatorial reservoirs, are the recipients of all affluents south of the 
equator ; the Albert Lake being the grand reservoir in which are 
concentrated the entire waters from tlio south, in addition to trlbu 

taries from the Kue Mpuntaina, from tiie north of the equator. The 
Albert N’yanza is the great basiu of the Nile; the distinction 
bc' tween that and the Victoria N’yanza is, that the Victoria is a 
reservoir receiving the eastern affluents, and it becomes a starting 

point or the* most elevated bourne at the point where the river issues 
from it at the^ipon Falls : the Albert is a reservoir not only receiving 
the western and southern affluents direct from the' Blue Mountains, 
but it also receives the supply from the Victoria and from the entire 

equatorial Nile basin. The Nile, as it issues from the Albert 
N’yanza, is the entire Nile ; prior to its birth from the Albert Lake 
it the entire Nile. A glance at the map will at once exemplify 

the relative value of the two great lakes. The Victoria, gathers all 
tlie waters on the eastern *side and sheds them into the northern 
extremity of the Albert : while the latter, from its character and 
position, is the direct channel of the Nile that receives all waters 
that belong to the equatorial Nile basin. Thus the Victoria is the 
first source ; but from the Albert the river issues at once as the great 
White Nile. 

‘ It is not my intention to claim a higher value for my discovery 
than is justly due, neither would 1 diminish in any way the lustre of 
the achievements of Speke and Grant; it has ever been my object 
to confirm and support their discoveries, and to add my voice to the 
chorus of praise that they have so justly merited. A great geo- 
graphical fact has through our ^int labours been most thoroughly 

established by the discoveiy of the Sources of the Nile. 1 lay 
down upon the map exactly ‘wfaat I saw, and what 1 gathered from 
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information afforded by the natives most wefnlly ezanrined.’ ( Vol. ii. 
pp. 804-6.) 

Some future tcaTeller may carry these researches yet further 
by navigating waters of the Albert Nyonza and swveying 

its shores. It still remains to be ascertained whether that vast 

expan^ of water, which must extend 200 or 800 miles to the 
soulth of the equator, is supplied solely by like rains and torrents 

of its own mountainous basin. But the discoyerieS of Living- 
aftone. Burton and Speke, Speke and Grant, and Baker, have 
all concurred to demonstrate the truth of Sir Boderick Mur- 
chispn’s sagacious theory, that the central portion of Africa 

C(»isist6 of a great platan intersect^ by huge lakes and 
marshes. The drainage fiom this vast plateau falls down the 
southern water-shed to the Tanganika Lake, to the north- 
west towards Hie l^iger and Lake Tchad ; and the Yictoria 
and Albert Lakes are the first of Ihe system of Aincan equa- 
torial lakes which supply the stream of the Nile. 

None of the* results of Mr. Baker's exploration ore more 

rmarkable than the decisive confirmation he has given to the 
dteoiy {aropotmded by Sir Roderick Munson in 1852 — more 
thap ten years before any European bad reached this rcgion-> 
as to the geological cozubrmation of Bquator}al Africa. No 

portion of &e glohe hears such undoubted marks of the highest 
antiquity. All the rocks are primitive. This vast plateau* 
4,000 feet above the sea, has never been submerged, nor does 

it appear to have undergone any changes either hyvolcanic or 
by aqueous action.. And it is probable that the ^animals and 
races of man inlfabiting this region are as old as any upon the 
earth. This fact is one of Hie most curious and important 

additions made in our time to ^logical science ; and in his 
Anniversary Address to the Koym Geographical Society, 
delivered on the 28th of May of Hie present year. Sir Roderick 

again referred to the subject in the following, terms : — 

* On fonner occasions I haVe directed your special attention to the 
striking phenomenon of the long system of water-baains, lakes, and 
rivers Bwing tlierefrom v^ich prevails in the elevated plateau- 

ground of Central Africa. Many of these bodies of water lie, so far 
as we know, in shallow depressions, the edges of which extend into 
marshy lan^. Now, the Albert Nyanaa of Baker is a striking con- 
tmai to.iUl suph lakes; for this enormous body of water^ estimated 
tft he reheat as long ae ScotUnd, is a deep eiEeavation ia hard granitic 
an44)ib«F ciystallin* roeka. Loriting to the .impUeity and antiquity 
the geological structure of Central Afr^ci^ it is this result of the 
oKploratioii of Mr. Baker, ch: this profound excavation .in hard rock, 
which has most interested me, and must, I am sure, interest all my 
brother geologists as well as physical geographers. For, if this 
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great depression in bard rocks .be*&ot due, as 1 think, either to origi- 
nal conformation or to some of the great movements to which those 
rocks may have been subjected, how else are we to account for its 
existence ? I haTe previously shown, from the absepce of all marine 
deposits of tertiary and detrital age, that Central Africa has not 
been submerged in mj of these geologies! period daring which we 
hsTO BDch TiuUe sad dear proofs of gfect mbsidenee^ devutioiu^ 
and denodations in other quarters of the g^be. Heooe we cannot 
look to the sea as a denuding power in Central Africa. Still more 
impossible is it to seek in tbi existence of former glaciers an exca>* 
▼ative power ; for here, under the equator, not only can no suc^ 
phenomena ever have occurred, but even if the application of such a 
theory were possible it would be set aside by the fket of the eAtira 
absence in Central Africa of aiiy of those moraines or transported 
debris wliich are the hhTariable accompaniments of glaciers, or iSbe 
erratic blocks transported by former icebergs. 

* The discoveries, therefore, of Mr. Bidter, which show that the deep 

and vast lake of Alberl Nyanza lies in a hollow subtended by hiw 

and mountains of hproblendicT gneiss, quartz, and porphyry, is an 
admirable datum for geologists to rely upon, who, whether looking to 
the physic^ geography and outlines of Central Africa, or to its ex- 
tremely simple geological structure, are fairly enabled to refer this 
great variation of ouUinc either to the originm devious evolutions of 
great masses of igneous and molten matters, or to some great ancient 
movements of dislocation. In short. Central Africa presents ‘no 
ezuting natural agent* wbich, if it operated for millions of yeara^ 
could have excavated the hollow in which the great Albert Nyanza 
lies.* 

The results of Mr. Baker’s expedition to ethnography, the 
intcresta ofr trade, and the prospects of civilisation are less 
satisfactory than tliosc we have just indicated, but they are not 

without importance. Hi found that the African tribes iu the 
vicinity of Gondoroko, the Latookas and Obbos to the east, 
the Bari and the Madi to tbe south on the banks of the Nile, 
and the reported cannibals to the west, are even nv>re uncivi- 

lised, d^raded, and feroaous than the natives of the countries 
visited by Livingstone and by Speke. Their conntry is so 
poor that tho inhabitants have nora^ig to offer in cxdhange for 

the productions of Europe but ivory and iriaves, and the whole 
value of the ivory hrouglit down to Ehartoum in a year hardly 
exceeds 4Q,0(Mf. the slave-trade of the White Nile u 

the true barrier against aU commerce and aU improvement. 

As long as thafaDomination exists, every stranger who sets 
foot in the country carries with him war, havoc, fear, and 
hatired. Yet, Mr. Baker ai^es, nothing would he easier than 
to suppress this infamous tndBc, if the European Powers were 
in earnest, and if ihc Egyptian Government were compelled 
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io exert its power for that purpose* The slave-trade of the 
Western Coast, with all its horrors, was less detestable, for it 
had for its principal object the supply of labour to the Western 
hemisphere, iivhere the African in spite of all its^ suf- 

ferings, has risen to a point of dvilisation still unknown in its 
native swamps and deserts. But the slave-trade of the White 
l^ile is mainly carried on for the purpose of supplying uromcn and 
children for tlic basest purposes to Egypt, Ari^ia, asd the East. 

At the battues of the slave-dealers, when a village is attacked, 

the men are shot down like game, the women and children are 
kidnapped and driven off. ^iit as the gangs of these unfor- 
tunate victims of cupidity and Inst must m pass down the 
river, the whole traffic mi^t her paralysed by preventing the 
departure of vessels from Khartoum for the south except 
under licence from the Government ; by placing military posts 

at Gondokoro, and by establishing two steam cruisers on the 
river. $even days’ march south of Gondokoro, the 'Nile again 
becomes navigable, and vessels might ascend direct from iliat 

point to the Albert Lake, where they would at once com- 
mand the trade of the whole extent of its coasts and complete 
ilic exploration of its shores. The tribes on the banks of the 
Wliite Nile, though barbarous and foiinidable to a single tra- 

Teller, have no power to oppose measures taken for tras pur- 
pose by the Egyptian Goveminent ; and indeed their hostility 
would be disarm^ as soon as they found that the object of tlic 

stranger was not to bum villages and steal women, but to 
give uiem a better price for their ivory and to supply them 
with cloths and beads froia Europe. * 

These are tlie practical suggestioi^ with which Mr. Eaker 

concludes his boo^, and we doubt not that they will one day 
be acted upon by those who may have the courage and enthu- 
siasm to follow him in his adventurous patli. Meanwhile we arc 

indebted to Mr. Baker himself for one of the most agreeable 
contributions to the geographical literature of the present day. 
lie has’ Conferred additional lustre on English discovery, which 
had already contribute<l sd? largely in tlie present century to a 

more complete knowledge of the habited and uninhabitable 
portiong of the globe. He has approached nearer than any 
living man to the solution of that great mystery of the Nile, 
which has been the wonder of ages. He has accomplished 
these great objects by his own sole resources, alone and un- 
acc^panied by any Eurtmean, except that intrepid lady who 
worthy mate of such a husband and the record of his 

'Snivels will be read with interest wherever the English language 
it spoken. 
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Art. VI. — 1. Report of the Axsistant-Secreta'xy to the Navy 
on the Attempt to relieve Fort Sumter in 1861. New York ; 

1865. 

2. Reports of the Secretary for the Navy^ with Appendices, 
Washington: 1861-5. 

3. Diary of the War for Separation, Vicksburg : 1862. 

4. Reports on the Fall of New Orleans presented to the Con- 
federate Congress,' Bichmond: 1862. 

^ overcome the springing from so formidable an 

“■" ‘ insurrection, three results must be obtained. The shores 
‘ of the Seceding States must be effectively blockaded ; the 
‘ course of the Mississippi and the whole water-system 
‘ of the AVest must be mastered; finally, the rebellious 
* Crovemment must be driven from Richmond, its chosen 

‘ capi^’ Such were the broad outlines (as traced by the 
Prince dc Joinvillc’s clear pen) of the great task which lay 
before the forces of the Union at the outbreak of the vrjsr 
five years ago. Plainly as he pointed out in his ' Campagne 

‘ du Potomac’ the inherent weakness of the Federal mili- 

tary system, and the manifold imperfections of the volunteer 
armies which it placed in the field, it is not to be supposed that 

his prevision, or that of any other single observer, reached 
through the, long vista of the chequered struggle to come. 
Battles, sieges, marches lay before these armies surpassing in 
interest — even as mere military examples — all that the world 

has seen since the fall of Ifapoleon. Nor are fit chroniclers 
wanting to them. Each week seems to add to oiir knowledge of 
the campaigns in Americra. Grant has issued carefully^ elaborate 

reports, excusing orcondenlning in detail each of his subordinates. 
Sherman’s friends are many, and thoroughly determined not to 
let their hero’s reputation rust. Eee^is himself said to be pre- 
paring tlic history of his ^cat defence of the capital of the late 

Confederacy. All over Europe military writers use American 
strat^y for a text, with commentaries os varied as their nation- 
ality, knowledge, and candour. 

It is manifest, however, that the mass of works thus pro- 
duced do not cover the whole of the subject. The important 
paa*t borne by the A^^^lcan navy in the contest ; its absolute 
peifi^rmance of the first portic]^ of the task indicated in our 

Opening lines ; the poAverful ^are taken by it in the river 

campaigns which cut the Seceded States in twain; the vast 
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weight doe to.its exertions in the finftl successes of the iBedeiri 
OeneralB, liave been but litde noticed as compared to the 
aaaid Alu>dL of great battles with which the New World ran^ 
Tet nothing is more surprising in . this great contest--no in» 
tsry, political, or financial success has more completely defipl 
expectatiop, prophecy, and precedent — than the work wrought 
by this atm of the Union forces ; and wrought by it in the very 

process of creation put of actual nonentity. * 

European journals have not failed to make oecasional com- 
ments on the Reports of the Secretary of the American Navy. 
Tet out of the United States few persons are aware of the 

extreme penuiy of resources with which tiiat officer end his 
chief, the new Pretident, had to contend, when the terrible fact 


of the unavoidable contest burst upon them. ^^SJven in America 
fte fun truth of the difficulties which, in tins erne department 
alm&e, beset the Cabinet of Lineoln, has only of late been made 
known by the pol^licatiott of documents which, for perscmal 
motives, it had been designed to withhold. An attack upon 

tl» political leputation m Mr. Seward, made some months 
after the acfnal dose of the conteat, first brought to light 
k^adentally the full particulars of thc^ failure to relieve Fort 
Swter in April 1861 , the papers concerning which had lieen 
once laid beffire the Senate, but suppressed bjr that body. 
The report cf Ci^tain Fox (now Asidstant-Secretarjr of the 
NiKvy), the principal actor in the affair, reveals in vivid 

oedours the destitute condition of the department at tlw break- 
ing out of the war,, and the shifting nature of the counsels 
which prevailed at. Washington in the first dread of provoking 
actual conflict. This officer, who had left the navy tor private 
employment Wcffe the era ci Secession, was one of many bold 
and active spmts who flocked back to the public service of the 
Umon when its existence was cmdangerod. . Fvents so vast as 

to afford a field for the moat daring and energetic (£ the sons 
of ibe North were at hand, imd were partly foreseen by the 
mkrc (desTHBightcd of her politidans, though none fathomed 
fillty their mi^ty;scbpe and the great results to ibUow* 

On tb6 ^ of (touaij, 1861, the ' Star of the char- 
tered to can^ applies to Fort Sumter, was turned back by 
shots from Mol'iaS' Island, the first hostile misdles of the 


fii:^ war, pradfluned by this outrage on the Eederal fiag. 
C^tam Fox, being then in New York, and well acqiOfl^ated 
W1& ^ af^roaches to Charleston, lost no tipie in laying brfore 
'Oe^in emment merchants strong Union princ^es his 
'* TOWS as to the possilality of relieving the garrison, and 
* tb® dishonour whkm would be justly merited by the Govern- 
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^ment, unl^ immci&te measures - were laken to fulfil 

* tiiis sacred duty.’ Into the detaih of his proposal it is not 
necessary to enter here. So much effect did vehemence 

and energy exercise on ihe hearers, that one of them, Mr. 
Harehall, undertook to furnish and provision the necessary 
vessels forthwith. IVhilst these preparatioiis were made, the 
authorities at Washington wore communici^ted with ; and on 

li» 6th of I'ebruaiy Captain Fox was prese&t at the capital, 
summoned hy a taegram from Oeneral Scott. . Xext day 
has plan was fully discussed in the presence Mr. Buchanan ; 
bnt the simple vacillation of the. latter Was (as his own 
ConfesBionB in^cate^ changed into downngfat weakness when 
news arrived on tne following morning that the Seceding 
States liad' actoally proceeded to the election of a President of 

thcSr own* ‘ I caUed upon General Scott,* says Captain Fox, 

* and he intimated to me that probably no effort would be made 

* to relieve Fort Sumter. He seemed much disappointed and 
‘ astonished ; I therefore returned to New York on the 9th 

* of February.’ Nor can we wonder at the retiring Presi- 
dent's hopeless view of the case, when wo learn from Mr. 
Welles’s first Report that the number of seamen officially under 

the control of the Navy Department in the first week of March 
amounted to less t/thn 300 on home eervice, with a propen^ 
lionately low supply of stores I This weakness was, however, 
in the main ostensible only ; for even the few incidents already 

referred t<t show what a. fund of raer^ private will could 
supply, and what wealth of means private resources could 
create when the spirit of the Northern States should be fairly 

aroused to grapple with the crisis of their fate. 

That crisis was rapidly approaching! The day of com- 
promises and expedients ceas^ with Buchanan ; and his sno- 
cessor Mr. Xiincoln was no sooner installed in the sei^ of peril, 

when the navd enterprise whidi had beep «t first rejected 

was ag^ entertained. 

‘ On the 12th of March (continues Captain Fox} 1 recjBived a 
tdqiprajn to come to Washington, and 1 arrived tliere on the 13th. 
Mr. Blair [the Postmaster-General] having been acquainted with 
the proposttion I presented to General Scott under M:. Buchanan’s 
atewistratibn, had sent for me to tender the same to Mr. Lin- 
coln. . . • 

^Finding there was great opposition to any attempt at i^lieving 
Fort Sumter, and that Mr. Blair alone sustained the President in 
his policy of refusing to yield, I jpdged that my argumenta in favour 
of the practicability of sending in supplies would to atongthened by 
a visit to Charleston and the Fort.’ 
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The visit paid at some person^ risS^ the adventurer returned 
to Washington, where his chief difficulties were still the objec- 
lions made to his scheme by General Scott and other military 
authorities. & reply to these, Captain Fox, with a touch of 
the natural jealousy of tl^e ex-naval officer, ^ maintained the 

* proposition, and suggested tliat it was a naval plan, and 
‘ should be decided by naval officers.’ 

Dismissed by the President with verbal instructicths, Captain 
Fox is again found at New York in consultation with his 
merchant friends, * and making preliminary arrangements for 
‘ the voyage.’ At these interviews, no doubt, was laid the 

foundation of that new naval system to be created through 
private agency for the public service, which may be considered 
one of the most remarkable products of the great Ciril War. 

Undaunted by the withdrawal from the project of his first 
ally, Mr. Marshall, who thought ^ that the* people had made up 

* tneir minds to id>andon Sumter, and make their stand upon 

* Fort Pickens,’ Captain Fox pressed hie project forward by 

another visit to the President. ‘ Delays which belong to the 

* secret history of‘ the time ’ — in plainer -words, the irresolution 
of tlie majority of Lincoln’s advisers and its effect ui)ou their 

chief— 

< prevented a decision until the afternoon** of the 4th of April, 
when the President sent for me, and said that he had decided to let 
the expedition go, and that ... 1 should best fulfil my duty to my 

country to make the attempt. The Secretary of the Navy had in 
commission, in the Atlantic waters of the United States, only the 
** Powhatan,” ** Pocahontas,” and ** Pawnee ;” all these hd pluced at my 
disposal, as well as the revenue steamer ** Harriet Lane,” and directed 

me to give all the necessary orders.’ 

In addition to this squadion, Mr. Aspinwall, of New York, 
offered the largo steamer * Baltic ’ to carry the needful i)rovi- 

sions and stores. Three tug-boats vfcre ^so hired ; but upon 
the arrival of the * Powhatan ’ (the only steam-vessel of frigate 
class then available), which was to carry the armed launches 
and the sailors for manning them, depended the actual exe- 
cution of the plan of Captam Fox, as he intimates plainly in 
his aecQunt of the failure which ensued. 

On the 8th of April the ^ Baltic’ sailed from New York, the 

frigate having left two days before her. Captain Fox, with 
the former, made the rendezvous off Charleston before day- 
break on the 12th ; and three hours later, the sound of heavy 
Mbs told that the attack on | Major Anderson was begun. 
The small party of officers with Captain Fox watched with 
snxious eyes the engagement, in which they had hoped to take 
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a part ; but the wea^r ms rough and dieir meaus for land- 
ing in the night (the pith of their design)* totally inadequate, 
as were those of the ' Pawnee * and ‘ Harr^t Liane.’ A 
heavy gale along the coast fully accounted for the non-appear- 
ance of the tug-boats; hut the 'Powhatan’ was looked for 
all day, and through the night signals thrown up. It was not 
until the next morning — that of the surrender of the fort — 

tliat Captain Fox first learnt that the fiiigatie had been carried 
off to another service by still higher orders than those of the 
Secretary of the Navy under which he had sailed. The in- 
structions of Mr. Welles to her captain, Mercer (who was to 

act as senior naval officer), were issued in elaborate detail on 
the 5th of April, the luoming after the President’s promise to 
Pox that the expedition should sail. That in this ])romise the 

‘ Powhatan’ was specifically included does not appear ; but that 
both Mr. Welles anA Cafttain Pox so understood it is perfectly 
clear, although this all-im])ortant ship (as they considered it) 
was in reality already secretly engaged by Lincoln for another 

service ! 

Whilst Fox had been pressing fonvard his project for tlie 
relief of Sumter, Captain Meigs of the Engineers (since much 

distinguished for his services as Quartermaster-General) liad 
been not less urgent with the president to atten^pt the rein- 
forcement of the troops at Fort Pickens, the key of Pensacola 
Harbour, This port was so weakly garrisoned as to be subject 

to sniprise from Bragg’s force on the mainland; and yet of 
itself it wa§ known to be far more susceptible of defence tlian 
Port Sumter. Whether the merely military view of the 
question ; or tlie advice of Mr, Seward wlio favoured this pro- 
ject ; or the secret belief of the President that the fall of Fort 
Sumter was of more ]x>lit]*cal value than the holding it to the 
Federal cause, prevailed in Lincoln’s decision over the argu- 

ments of Fox, is not at this time clear. A consolatory letter 
address^ soon afterwaida to -the latter by the President con- 
eludes its compliments with a remarkable expression, which 
seems to justify the belief that the failure to relieve and con- 
sequent surrender of Anderson were events which his su- 
perior foresaw without much reluctance. The paragraph runs 
thaB: — 

‘For a daring and dangerous enterprise of a similar character, you 
would, to-day, be the man, of all my acquaintances, whom I would 
select. You and I both antieipated that the cause of the country 
would be advanced by making thq attempt to provision Fort Sumter, 
even if it shotdd fail! 

Whatever were the cause, the President chose rather to 
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sacrifice his failisg hold on Charleston harbour than give up 
the fort at Pensacola. So small was the degree of confidence 
at that time reposed in his own officials, that Mr. Welles re- 
mained in complete ignorance of the new design, and was suf- 
fered (as we have seen) to issue instructions which semret and 
imperkniS orders iSrom his chief set aside. When the ' Fow- 
* hatan ’ was ready for sea and about to quit New York, 
Lieutenant D. D: Porter ,iof the navj and Captain Meigs 
stepped on board; and the former^ producing the President’s 
g^n-manual authorising proceeding, assumed command of 
the frigate and diverted her oourao to the Gulf of Mexico* 

* It was not,’ says Captain (nowOeneral) Meigs, in a recently pub- 
lished account ‘ without some hesitation tbat Captain Mercer gave 
up the ship. The positive order of the President, detaching him 
and placing Lieutenant Porter in command, overruled the order of 

the Kavy Department The conflict was the result of the secrecy 
with which the whole business was conducted, and to that secrecy, 
in a great measure^ was due the relief of Fort Pickens, and the 
retention of this finest harbour in the SoutYi by the United States.* 

Besides preserving the control of the harbour of Pensacola 
^which the Union forces never frern that time found difficulty 
in holding), Porter and his coadjutors* were enabled on their 

wav to save the islands of Key West and the Tortugas from 
yielding to «the State authorities of Florida. So rapid and 
complete was their success, that the first news of it was brought 
back by Captain Meigs himself, up to the time of whose 
arrival ihe destination of the ^ Powhatan,’ and of "the steam- 
transport * Atlantic ’ which had accompanied her, was unknown 
to any save th!b President and the ofiScers who executed the 

desim. 

The excuse of Lincoln (as made by General Meigs) for 
keeping Mr. Welles and Captain Fox in ignorance that tlieir 
projrot for. the relief of Sumter must give way to tiip operation 

so Williantly executed at Fort Piefens, lay in the difierence 

of tiie local drcumstances. The latter place was far more 
open to assault by escalade from a boating expedition than 

the former: and the least breath of the true destination of 
the ‘Powhatan’ might, if communicated by telegraph to 
Jefferson Davis, have produced an instant order to Bragg to 
srize the work, which his superior force could certainly then mive 

done. No imeh iiitel%ence or orders were transmitted : and 
Bragg, 'with whose vamliation and weakness the misfoitunes 
of the Confederate arms are largely identified,* was not of a 

, , , , , ■ . ^ ■ — | - — ^ ‘ 

i * Office lately high in command in the Confederate armies 

dharge this geoerai with not merely wasting ^e whole fruits of 
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(Ibmioter to takenpoa famlself the responsibiiky of ecmuneiuaiig 
aeiavc hostilities. His opportunity passed irom him whoa the 
* Powhatan’ and her oonToy were once allowed to enter boldly 
in and reinforee the threatened work. 

AJloving the truth of all this; and the genuine importance 
of Penssoola, it 'is difficult to. comoeiTe uiat the suooess of 
Porter could have compeuBated Welles and his adviser 

fixr the pra^tiea! abaadci^ent of counte]>project It is 
not surprising that in his first Repdst^that of July ISfil — ^the 
Secretary of the Navy makes no allua^ to an achievement, tlic 
conception of which had been kept secret from him ; nor that 

Captain Fox appears to have long harboured a vay hitter 
feeing against Mr. Seward, to whose personal advice he attri- 
buted, the President’s decision. ' We are not here concerned 

with the personal or party aspect of the question, but have 
brought this, the first epis^e of the naval warfare in America, 
prominently forward ; partly for de light It throWs on the })oli- 
tical chaos out of which so much energy, valour, and states- 
manship was to be bom ; partly for the picture it affords of 
the extraordinary want of any ready means by which the Go- 
vernment of the Union, could assert its authority. The Con- 
gress adjourning without providing any men or material to 
meet the threatened danger ; th^ so reduced that but one 
steam-frigatc could be found to execute all the designs the 
President might have for the control of the Seceding ports : 

a Secretary of the Navy so new to Ids trust that it was thought 
necessary tq; keep from him the knowledge of the orders sent 
to his own department : a lieutenant sent with secret orders to 

supersede the post-captain on the deck of his own ship, and at 
the hour of his departure on an inmortaiit service : expeditions 
involving civil war urged on the Govermnent by private citi- 
zens, who yet made their aid dependent on the undeclared' 

will of the people ; such were some <£ the strange circum- 
stances which surrounded the Executive of the Great Republic 
in the day when its power by land and sea seemed rent in 
twain. Never— -if war must come— had a commercial State 
more need of a navy. Never were the apparent difficulties of 
creating one greater ; for many of the meraaht princes of the 
North inclined (as has been shown in one striking instance) 

to take a more lukewarm view of the Union cause when its 

defence seemed to threaten danger to their foreign tnule, than 

the victory of Cbickamauga, bu$ with leaving Stuart unsupported 
, on the day of his death before Bichmond ; and, above all, with die 
loss of Wilmington-llefe unsuuooured by his fatal irresolution. 
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in the first moments of excitement 1)efore the cost was fuUjr 
counted. 

liincoln, however, was more fortunate in his Cabinet. 
Neither he nor mj of his advisers shrank from the mere mag- 
nitude of the duties thronging on them^ nor lacked that faith m 
their cause which should hereafter carry the whole North with 
^it to a triumphant end.' Mr. Welles swallowed manfully 
enough the mortification he had felt^ and applied himself ^vith 
diligence to the vBst task before him ; whilst Captain Fox was 
soon to find that the President’s expressions of satisfaction with 
conduct in the Sumter affair were no mere perfunetory 

commendations. An Assistanlr Secretary of the Navy was one 
of the first additional offices recommended for the sanction of 
the new Congress ; and on the approval of that body being 
obtained to this addition to the now important bureau^ the 
appointment was aft mice conferred on Captain Fox, who held 
it until the WiEu: was brdtight to a successful end. l^o better 
selection could have been made. The happy combination he 

possessed of cultivated profesaonal knowledge witli close ex- 
perience of the details of the. Northern shipping trade, enabled 
him, in a degree to which perha|i8 no^ other man could have 
attained, to utilise the resources of the latter for the su])ply 
of the vast deficiencies existing in the«department of which 
throughout the struggle he h^d practical charge. 

How great these deficiencies wtire ajipears sufficiently in the 

first Report of Mr. Welles, made before the appointment of his 
energetic and able coadjutor. There is a brevity and frankness 
about the bare statements in this paper, which Contrasts not 
unfavourably with the more laboured narratives of the work 

achieved by the department in those whidi came later. Forty- 
two ships in commission, with a complement of 7,600 men, 
formed the active fleet of the United States at the accession of 

Lmcob ; 'and while thirty of theso were absent on foreign 
stations, four only of the remainder, manned by 280 sailors, 
constituted ^ exact force left in the harbours of the States 
adhering to the Union. 

But more serious still was the disaffection among the naval 

officers, a far larger proportion of whom than in the army 
sympathised to the full with the objects of Secession. It 

was found possible at a later time to fill the posts of the 260 
who neaigned their commissions with volunteers, who, like 
Gaiptam !Fox, had been brought up to the service. But before 
Ais could be done, one of thp principal naval dep6ts, the 

C rd at Koifolk, had fallen into hostile hands. In it was a 
'ge .team-fngate, the < Merrimack,’ near nearly complete. 
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which the Confederates, on* the 'hasty evacuation of the place, 
succeeded in saving from the flames when some lesser vessels 
perished. Possessing thus at least one formidable vessel of war« 
■they forthwith proceeded, with an ingenuity wUich made up 

for the limited means at their command, to convert her into 
such an invincible iron-clad as might hope to defy all the fleets 
of the Xorth. To the foresight and activity of Captain Pox 
it was due that this design was foiled in the end, by the counter- 
measures adopted at his instance. 

Pefore his ofHcial appointment as assistant to Mr. Welles, that 
statesman had in tliis Keport brought -the subject of iron-clad 

vessels before the Houses of Congress ; and a vote of a million 
and a half of dollars being granted for the purpose of obtaining 
cxj)criniental models, three of those submitted were speedily 
selected for practical trial. The fii*st of the ships thus 
ordered was the ‘Ironsides’ — a steam-sloop armoured through- 
out with 4i-inch plates, and designed to carry eight of the 
Dahlgrcn ‘11-inch luillow'-shot guns, up to that time the 

heaviest piece known in the navy, j^e next was the famous 
invention of Captain Ericsson, the ‘ Monitor,’ the first ship built 
with a revolving turret. The principles of her construction 
were (as is universally known) altogether new in the history 

of naval architecture, and on their general scope it is not need- 
ful here to dwell. Plated verf iifiperfectly, slow, and danger- 
ously unseaworthy, inferior even in armament to her succc^ssors 

(her two guns being 11-inch, one of theirs always 15-inch), 
she yet, hy her prompt prei)aratIon, and opportune des])atch 
to the Chesa^icake, arrived to do the State ..such service in 
licr single harbour action as few vessels of the longest sea- 
going history can claim. The ‘Galena,’ tlic third model selected, 

seems to have been a humble and cheap imitation of the * Moni- 
tor,’ intended ft)r river service, but on trial she proved inca^ialde 

effacing heavy shore batteries, and therefore of little ‘practical 
use to the department. 

Undeterred by the sneers of the numerous critics, who pro- 
phesied that the ‘Monitor’ w’ould never float, or if floating could 

never venture beyond Sandy Hook, the inventor and his em- 
ployer with equal eagerness pressed her to completion. Such 
confidence did Fox and Fricsson inspire in Mr. Welles as the 

^ Floating Iron Battery ’ (her first oflScial name) drew near 
completion, that the Secretary, before the time of actual test 
arrived, applied for and obtained, with a little gentle pressure, a 
special vote from Congress for twenty more iron-clad gunboats, 

the greater part of which werl ordered to be constructed at 
once on the * Monitor’ principle. This was, however, some 
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aionths later than the Report we afe considering (that of July 
1861), which touched only, as has been said, on the question of 
armoured ships as one for experiment. The additions already 
made to the Strength of the navy in the fii*st four months of 

Mr. Welles’s charge are detailed in it, and comprised, besides 
8 steam-sloops sanctioned by the previous Congrefesi 12 large 
steamers bought, and 9 more hired trom the merchant service, 
to be fitted for War purposes with from 2 to 9 guns each. Much 
of the Report is devoted to an apology for the responsibility 
assumed by the Secretary in making this ])rovision, and in 
ordering from private yards 23 gunboats of about 500 tons each 

—measures which are especially justified by a reference to the 
violence committed at Xorfolk on the naval property of tlie 
Union, and to the insurrection against the AVashington autho- 
rities of tlie people of .Baltimore. It is evident tliat Mr. 
Welles was yet m some uncertainty hs to the support the 

Cabinet might receive in their vigorous action — an uncertainty 
at once removed by the prompt apj)roval of the Congress 

specially summoned to decide whether the Union was to be 
saved by war. 

In the next Report (that of December 1861) it is vain to 
look for any great progress beyond that sh(»\vn by returns of 
expenditure, purchase, and enlistments With the exception 
of the disastrous campaign ending at Bull’s Run, the autumn 
of this year was chiefly spent by the North in gathering up her 

strength by land and sea for that great war which»«he now saw 
plainly must be passed through if the Union w^as to ))0 saved. 
Critics there wcfl*e in abundance, at home and abroad, ready to 
denounce the expenditure as profligate, and the bojni of* recori- 

qnest as visionary. Yet every montli added to the majority 
who supi)orted Congress in tlieir resolution to j»lace the national 
forces on a thoroughly 8cr\'iccablc footing ; and Captain Fox 

and his superior availed themselves to the full of the grants 
made for their department. Supplemental estimates for five 
millions of our money b^ been submitted in the summer 
Session, and sanctioned ^vithout delay; bo that now, in ad- 

ffition to the engaging, by special bounties, a respectable 

number of seamen, 121 more vessels had been purchased from 
mercsbnuts and converted into transjiorts or vessels of war, in 

addition to 52 begun or actually completed in the yards,* or 
under special contracts — ^the greater part by the latter means. 
Of the old navy the number of vessels brought into service was 
76 ; but one half of these were sailing-vessels, uiisuitcd to the 

new exigencies of the service. It had already become evident 
that the proclamation of blockade, without an abundant use of 
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steam-power, would lave proved a nullity ; while the capture 
now reported of 153 vessele attempting to break it, proved the 
wisdom of (we quote from Mr. Welles’s fuller description in a 
later Report) ‘ the steps which were promptly taken to recall 
^ our foreign squadrons, and to augment our navy by repair- 
^ ing and fitting, as expeditiously as possible, every available 
^ vessi;!, by rapidly constructing as many stci^ers as could be 

^ built at our navy-yards, and by employing, to the extent that 
^ we could jn'oeure materials, engines and machinery, the re- 
^ sources of the country in adding otlicrs from i>rivate sbij)- 
* yards.’ 

The Confederates in the meanwhile had not been idle in 
their cffoi'ts to distract their enemies in the work of cutting off 
the Stioeding States from all efficient aid from abroad. In 

hoj»cs of dra^^ing oft\ some part of the blockaders, the Con- 
federate President liad, at the first sound of hostilities, begun 
to issue letters of marque. The first privateer which wont 
forth under his authority, the ‘ Savarmah,’ fell speedily into 

the hands of the Federals, and her crew, by an act which now 
appears one of unjustifiable terrorism, were for some months 
trcatc'd as ]»iratcs. This severity did not j^revent her being 

succeeded s[»eedily by the ‘ Sumter,’ an armed barque, Avhosc 
captain, Seinincs, first* set the example of that destruction of 
Federal pr(»]>erty at sea “which has done so much to conij)lio.ate 
future questions of naval “warfare. The fear of the new 

Federal steiflii-fleet soon drove her to take refuge in Gibraltar, 

where her cr^^runander and crew finally abandoned her. But 
a more formidable danger to Fcsderal coinindrcc appf»ared in 

the ‘ Xashville,’ a large steamer fitted originally for wav pur- 
poses at Charleston. Having successfully run the blo(‘kad(^ in 
()oto])cr, she made her way by the West Indies across the 
Atlantic, and created a burst of indignant outcry in tjie ^torlh 

by destroying a lal^e trading vessel, % ‘ Harvey Birch,’ just 

before she ran into Southampton Water. Hither she was 
swiftly tracked and*thenceforward watched by the ‘ Tiiscai-ora,’ 

one of the formidable steam-ships brought into Federal service 
during the nine months past 

On the whole, however, tlie year 1861 had given but little 
opportunity to show whether the American navy, under the 

new condirions, would prove equal to its former reimtation. 
The validity of its blockade, the one work really ae(H)mplished, 
-was questioned daily in the foreign press, whose critics — 
swayed often by national or pa<ty prejudice — ^measured it by 
the notorious number of escapes rather than by its practical 
effects upon the South. Yet as we now look coolly back, it is 
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eyident that the marine departmenit of the Union forces had 
done more during this period of general g^ing for the strife 
than the adn\^nistration of tlie sister service. It is true that 
masses of volunteers were accepted for the army and placed 
in camp : but until Bull’s Bun had been lost, not the smallest 
attempt was made to give them consistency and value by a 
working staff; nor were the efibrts of M‘Clellan« Halleck, and 

others for that end honestly seconded, until new*and greater 
disasters taught wisdom to the President and his successive 

Secretaries for War. 

Passing foiward another year in our review, we find more 

conspicuous successes obtained by the energy of Mr. Welles’s 
able assistant than perhaps even he had dreamed of when the 
mantle of office fell on him in a fortunate hour for the Union. 
The general result of his energetic exertions, and of the sup- 
port and confidence he received from the President and Mr. 
Welles, is best given in the words of the latter’s lleport of the 
4th December, 1862 : — 

< We have at this time afloat or progressing to rapid completion a 
naval force consisting of 427 vessels, there having been added to 
those of the old navy onnmenitod in iny report of July 1801 , ex- 
clusive of those that were lost, 663 vessels, armed in the aggregate 
witii 1,577 guns, and of the capacity of 240(()28 tons. 

< The annals of the world do not show so great an increase ia so 
brief a period to the naval power of any country. It affords me 
satisfaction to state that the acquisitions made to the navy from the 
commercial marine have proved to be of an excellent character, and 
thougli these vessels were not built for war purpose, % and conse- 
quently have not tlie strength of war vessels, they have performed 

all the service that was expected of them.’ 

Some exceptions may hereafter be made to this broad state- 
ment ; but the history of the Navy had now beconict largtdy 

the history of the War^aDd it is necessary to survey its achieve- 
meut^ a little more in detail, in order to see how great a share 
it ha^^lready taken in determining the course of events. 

Of the important mixed expeditions of the American War, 

the earliest and one of the most successful was that directed in 

.Tannary 1862,^ against the vast inner waters of the North 
Caroliiia coas^ known as Albemarle and Pamlico Sounds. 

Aftienipts to blockade these effectually in 1861 had proved 
the necessity of seizing the possession of points within, in 
order to avoid the alternative of keeping a squadron to watch 
each passage between the sandbanks which divide them from 

the Atlantic. A determined effort to master the Sounds 

was therefore projected before tlie close of the year ; and on 
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the 13th January, 1862, {'lag>officer Goldsborough’s squadron 
of 17 steamers of light draught, carrying altogether 48 guns, 
appeared off llatteraa Inlet, the chief entrance;^ Under their 
convoy came a numerous flotilla of transports with 10,000 
soldiers under General Burnside. So narrow and intricate 
was the channel to be passed that the whole of the troop- 
Hliips were not c^arried in until the 4th of February ; and the 

following morning found the expedition at last movii^ slowly 
against Boanoke Island, which separates the two Sounds, and 
is tlici key of both. This was protected by a garrison of 
2,500 men, and by a flotilla of seven small gunboats drawn 
up behind a barricade of piles and sunken vessels. On the 
7tli, the attacking squadron, under the immediate charge of 
Comniandt‘r liowan, had got within range of the defenders’ 

batteries, and after a five hours’ engagement at long range, 
silenced the latter and drove the covering gunboats off. The 
troo])s were landed the same evening; and their advance 
next day, though made with all the uncertainty inherent in 

the attack by recruits of an unknown enemy in a wooded 
position, soon put Burnside into iHWScssion of the feeble works 
of the Confederates, the chief part of whom, to the number of 

2,400, surrendered I’^ith their general. 

Rowan forced a wdy for his squadron through the barricade 
the same day, destroying one of tlic Confederate gunboats and 
driving the rest northward across Albemarle Sound. Thither 

he at once^ursued them, and eark on the morning of the lOth 
attacked thtun in the creek called Pasquotank BivCr, where they 
liad taken refuge under protection of a sixlall shore-battery. 

The contest was over in a few minutes, tlie Confederates aban- 
doning and firing their steamers, one only of which was saved 
by the victors. The conquest of Newbem, Washington, and 
the minor p)sts accessible by water from each Sound, followed 

as a matter of course frdm these successes of the expedition. 
The honours devolved chiefly on Burnside, who gained by 
personal activity, wherever his troops were landed for action, 

a deser\’ed credit which proved the speedy stepping-stone to 
that high command where he made such utter shipwreck of his 
reputation. The navy, however, had shown sufliciently its 
great importance in the joint opci'ations ; and its oilicers justi- 

ned by their confident execution of their orders tiie care and 
expenditure hy which tb^ service had been already made so 
superior to that opposed to it. 

A squadron, detached byi Commodore Dupont from the 
South Atlantic fleet, about the same time, while reconnoitring 
the mouth of the Savannah Biver, was attacked by five small 
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gunboats under Conunodore Tatnall/ but repulsed him after 
a short fights and drove liim under cover of his forts. Prom 
Beaufort as a base Duj)ont with ease recovered the small Federal 
forts on the coast of Florida, and spread terror up tlie numerous 
inlets of the Sea Islands by his light steamers ; and later in the 
spring a )>ortion of his command gave General Gillmore in the 
siege of Fort Pulaski the same hearty co-operation by service 

in the shore-batteries as our own Naval Brigadd under the 
gallant Peel afforded to tlie Allied armies in the Crimea. 

The greatest success, as a purely naval operation, of the 
whole war — tlie greatest in naval history since Exnlouth’s 

victory at Algiers— was that achieved in the course of this 
spring at the mouth of the Mississippi. Captain Farragut,t 
-whom Welles had specially selected as fitted by his resolute 
character to take charge of the active operations in that quarter^ 
arrived at the scene of action on the 20tli of February. The 
Western Gulf Squadron, hitlierto under command of McKean, 
had been gradually increased from a few bh^ckading vessels to 

a powerful fleet of 6 steam-frigates and 12 large gunboats. 
To tliese a flotilla of 20 bomb-vessels under Porter (raised 
to commander’s rank for bis earlier services^ was added by the 

18th of Marcli. But the obstacles to be overcome were of 
the most formidable character. Two stri)ng forts, Jackson on 
tlic Avest bank, St. Philip on the east, were connected by a 
huge boom of rafts and hulks, the approach to whicli, to be 

made against a powerful current, they swept witlrthe fire of 
80 guus, and seemed thus to bar wholly the way up the stream. 
Above ^is obstruction a flotilla of gunboats was ready to kujj- 
port the fire of the works ; and iron-clad rams were known to 
have been some time in preparation in order to emidoy in the 
coming warfare that use of the blow of the prow <lisused for so 
many centuries, but now revived by the pi>wor of sleuiu. 

The first attempt of this kfiid iifmodcm histoiy had been 


* Tlie same who endeared himself to Englishmen by his prompt 
assistance to oar wounded. in the Peiho disaster. 

t An Act passed in December 1861 permitted the Dresident to 

select any captain or commaftder for the charge of a ficot with the 
title of Flag-officer, and rank equal to that of the old American 
commodore. Farragat’s victory and the services of Foote on the 
rivers became just pleas for the creation in the following summer of 
the grade of rear-admiral, hitherto not admitted in the American 
marine. Four officers were at first thus raised to permanent rank, viz. 

Farragut, Foote, Goldsborough Dupont; but the President 
; <jioutinued to exercise his right of selection, and those appointed by 
were now styled acting rear-admirals. 
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already made off one of liie mouths of the river by Commodore 
Ilollin!) of the Confederate service in the previous October, 
when he had attacked and driven oif a blockading squadron 
with the ram ‘ Manasses/ a small river-steamer plated rudely 
with railroad iron. Thus early in the war, however, the means 
of the Confederates proved unequal to the carrying out their 
bold designs. The shock of the ram fell partl;^, as it hajipeued, 

on a coaling ’schooner alongside the steamer*^ Richmond,’ the 
vessel attacked; and although the latter was considerably 
damaged, sho was not reduced to a sinking condition, whilst 
tlic ram suffered so much in her machinery as to be disabled 
from continuing the content. A further attempt on the same 
occasion to destroy the alarmed blockaders mth the fire-barges 
failed also, the former succeeding in drifting out of the way of 

the danger. Hollins then drew oif without any practical ad- 
vantage gained beyond the prestige established in favour of the 
dashing mode of warfare which he has the credit of being the 
first to revive, and which the fleet of Farragut had to prepare 

for as one of the most dangerous obstacles to their enterprise. 

The* navy were from the first designed to bear the labour and 
reap the* lioiionr <»f tlie Rapture of 5fcw Orleans unsuppoi*tcd ; 
although General Butler, with 18,000 men, was despatclied to 
the scene of action. It biay be that; the fatal example of Paken- 
haufs defeat in lijs attemiit to reacdi the city by landinflueiiced 
the arrangements of AVelles and Fox. Certain it is that their 

instruclionslo Farragut set aside all thought of active use of 
the tn)o])s in ^bc attack. Their simple wording ran (after some 
preliminary <letails) thus : — f 

‘ WlK;n you are completely ready . . . you will proceed up the 
Mississiiipi river, and reduce the defences which guard the ap- 
jiroaclies to New Orleans, wlien you will appear off that city and 
take posseK^sion of it under tlio guns of your squadron, and hoist the 

American flag therein, keepftig possession until troops can be sent 
to you. ... As you have expressed yourself perfectly satisfied with 
the force given to you, and as many more powerful vessels will be 
added bidor^; you can eommenco operations, the department and ihq 

country will require of you success.’ 

Such success might have been all but impossible had the 
Confederate resistance been as perfectly organised os at the 

rime was believed. A full knowledge of the truth — now 
easily gained from tbe official reports laid before the Richmond 
Congress — shows not only that much was left undone in the 

way of material preparation oih the side of the Confederates, 
but tliat their commanders were wanting in the unity, vigour, 
and activity ojiposed to them by their formidable assailants. 
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Farcagut’s earliest reports refer (^ieflj to the transport of the 
needful supplies, and to the steps taken for carrying the latter 
steamers over the bar. The d^culties here encountered were 
greater than liad been anticipated^ and it was only on the 8th 
of April that the frigates were completely brought over the 
obstacle, with the exception of the heaviest, the ‘ Colorado,* 
which it was found in]]x»s8ible to tow through the mnd-banks, 

however she was' lightened. The rest hid then* to be fully 
armed and coaled ; and in the meanwhile the whole squadron 
was fitted for the coming conflict, under orders previously pre- 
pared by the flag-officer with elaborate care to meet fhc va- 

rious contingencies of a battle fought in the contracted space of 
a river’s width. The mere issuing of instructions was by no 
means ihe limit of Farragut’s care for his command. Imitating, 

perhaps unconsciously, the scrupulous aiudetyof Nelson before 
the victory of the Nile, he visited every vessel under his flag, 
and saw that the commander personally comprehended liis own 
share in the work. Thus, too, he w^as enabled (as his detailed 
report discovers) to utilise such suggestions as the ingenuity of 
individuals offered. The first of these was by the engineer of 
the * Richmond,’ who proposed that the sheet-cables should be 

stopped up and down the sides in the line of the engines — a plan 
which was immediately adopted by all tRe vessels. Then each 
commander made his own arrangements for preventing the shot 
from penetrating the boilers or machinery, by hammocks, coal, 

bags of ashes, bags of sand, clotlies>bag8, and, ib fact, every 
device imaginable. The bulwarks were lined with hammocks 
by some, by splinter nettings made with rox^es by others, 
^me rubbed their vessels over with mud, to make their ships 
less visible, and some whitewashed tlieir decks, to make things 
more visible during the fight, for the actual conflict was to 
take place iu the night. 

Whilsf thus cbusultiug in per^n with his captains, all 
of whose opinions Farragutdeclates himself to have heard, tliat 
of Germander Porter was listened to vtdth a deference corre- 
sponding^ to his important charge and the reputation he had al- 
ready gained, rather than to his relative nuik. In his General 
Order of the 20th of April the flag-officer freely avows this, 
and declares himself to be about to essay an attack which was 

a combination of two modes suggested by that able and daring 
officer. The forts were at all risks to be run ]3ast in the dark, 
and the troops to be left behind until a sufficient naval force to 
*.^otect them was in the river above at a point (called the Qua- 
:^jrantinc)near to which they might be conveyed by a shallow creek 
v^hich turned the Confederate main works. The latter could then 
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be effectualljr besieged, whilst the bulk of the joint forces moved 
up along the streani, prepared to operate further hy land or 
water accordinfT to the ntieans of resistance — ag yet unknown — 
which tlie enemy possessed. This project was in the end not 
executed in its int^ty, because, the forts once passed, oppo- 
aition practically ceased. - The assault was preluded hy a bom- 
bardznent from Porter’s heavy mortars. Afler careful recon- 

noissance’that officer had towed his flotilla within range of the 
works by the morning of the 18th April, and the work of de- 
Btniction began by their throwing that day nearly 3,000 large 
shells about the heads of the garrison. 

Those who have wondered at the success obtained at New 
Orleans need do so no more when they contrast the complete- 
ness of the Federal preparations, and the vigour and deeision 

with which Farragut at the proper moment went to work, with 
the divided counsels and inefficient armaments opposed to 
them by the Confederates. On the 27th of March, General 
Duncan, a well-known artillerist, who personally commanded 

the defences, became aware that the enemy’s fleet was crossing 
the bars. Both he and his superior. General Lovell, had pre- 
viously anticipated this^ and bad made urgent and rojzeated 

ajipHcations for a change of armament at the forts, the 
guns in which were* but old 34 and 42-poundcrs, justly held to 
be unlit for repelling the steam fleet which threatened the 
place ; whilst a second line of w'orks nearer to the city mounted 

but twelve of the former pieces, having been stripped even 

of the lat^r * at the urgent request of the naval authorities,’ 
who wished to use this x>art of the armatnent on some gun- 
boats fitting for defence of the creeks. How this most serious 
mistake of not supplying proper ordnance arose from un- 
derrating the imminence of the danger on the river side, 
a]q)ears jilainly from General Lovell’s Reports, quote his 

own words at some length, not only for this end, but to show 
how early in the war the Confederate naval authorities had 
turned their attention to the use of iron-clad vessels, of Avhich 

two laige specimens, intended both for ramming and carrying 
guns in shot-proof batteries, w^ere being prepared at New ^ 
Orleans. Hapinly for the success of ffie Union fleet, the * 
mechanical means which their foes controlled were by no 

means equal to their powers of conception. This deficiency 
produced continual delay; whilst the readiness of Fox and 
Farragut was so far beyond that anticipated by their pro- 
fessional opponents, that thc«iiron-clads (originally designed for 
the 1st of February) were found unprepared for use when 
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the Federal fleet, three months later, hurst its way through to 
the fated city. 

* Immediately («ays General Lovell) after I assumed command of 
the department, finding there were no gnns of the heaviest calibre, 
I applied tp Richmond, Pensacola, and other points, for some 10-inch 
columbiads and sea-coast mortars, which 1 considered necessary 
to the defence of the lower river ; but none could be spared, tho 

general impression being that New Orleans would not be attacked 
by the river; and I was therefore compelled to make the best pos- 
sible defence with the guns at my disposal. Twelve 42-pounder3 
wore sent to Forts Jackson and 8t. Philip, together with a largo 

additional quantity of powder; and being convinced that with 
the guns of inferior calibre mounted there we could not hinder 
steamers from passing, unless they could be detained for somo time 
under tho fire of the works, 1 pushed forward rapidly the construction 

of a raft which offered a complete obstruction to the passage of 
vessels. The forts had eighty guns that could be brought suc- 
cessively to bear upon the river, were manned by garrisons of 
woll-trainod arllllorists, afibrding a double roliof to each gun, and 

commanded by ofBlcers who had no superiors in any service. Under 
these circumstances, although I feared that the high water in the 
spring, with the accompanying drift, w'ould carry away the raft, yet 
every confidonco was felt that the river woald remain closed until 

such time as the iron-clad steamers could be finished. In March no 
heavy guns had yet been received, although strenuous applications 
were mode by me to get some from Pensacolo, when, that place was 
abandoned. The general impression of all those to whom I applied 

was, that the largest guns should be placed above New Orleans, not 
below ; although I had notified the department on the 22iid March, 
that in my judgmeivt the ficet only awaited the arrfval of the 
mortar- vessels to attempt to pass up the river from below.* 

The personal exertions of an ordnance-officer, Maior Duncan, 
a relation of the General, did at leiq^ procure three lO-iiicJi 
and three B-inch coliimbiad hollow-shot gtins and five large 

mortars, which were mounted jnst hhfore the bombardment 
commenced. This was, as before noticed, on the 18th of April ; 
but a week previous to Pointer’s attack the raft was seriously 

damaged by a storm accompanied by a flood, which, according 
to General Duncan^s statement, ^ parted the chains, scattered 

* the schooners, and materially affected the character and 

* effectiveness of the raft as an obstniction.’ 

For six long days did the garrisons of the forts endure 
the ^pitiless fire which Porter rained on them.. Carefully as 
casemates had been constructed, the IS-inch shells in- 
^^feted serious damage, and disabled a number of the de- 
fenders’ guns. The unprotected barracks in the fort were 
destroyed with all their contents (including the spare clothing 
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most improvidently placed there) within the first twelve 
hours of this tremendous bombardment. The garrison could 
make but feeble response^ owing to the inferiority of range of 
most of tlieir pieces ; yet the gunners never :£nchecl, and the 
enormous expenditure of Facial ammunition detennined 
Farragut to hurry on the endeavour to pass the batteries by 
main force in tlio hours of darkness. On the third night, 

under covdr of a furious fire, an expedition of two gun-boats, 
under Captain Bell, approached the barricade to attempt Its 
d(?ritruction by means of petards. * This duty,’ says Admiral 
Fai ragut, ‘ was not thoroughly performed, in consequence of 
^ the failure to ignite the petards with the galvanic battery.’ In 

fact, no officer of the American services had at that time been 
trained t<j the use upon or under watei* of this powerful engine 

of destruction.* ‘ Still/ he continues, * it was a success, and, 

^ under the circumstances, a highly meritorious one.’ In fact 
the ‘ Itasca,’ under Lieutenant Caldwell, grappled one of the 
schooners, which that officer boarded at once, and dctac'hed 

from tlic chains which had secured her to the barricade which 
was then laid open. His gunboat was the only one seeu by 
tlie look-outs of HunyaYi, who writes : — ^ A heavy fire was 
‘ oficned upon her, which caused her to retire, but not until 
‘ she liail partially Accomplished her purpose. The raft after 

‘ this could not be regarded as an obstruction.’ 

Tlio following night the garrison were cheered by the de- 
scent froirl New Orleans of one of the two iron-clad rafts, the 
^ Lnuisiaua^' mounting sixteen heav^" guns. By this time th-e 
injuries in their defences were very considerable, and uiidei’ 
her almost impregnable cover they had hoped to make the 
necessary repairs. On conferring, however, with Captain 
Mitchell, a naval officer who now arrived and assumed (“^harge 
of all the steamers gathered for the defence, Duncan Icarut 

that her motive power incomplete, and that so far from 
taking the offensive against the enemy. Ills coadjutor was bout 
on keeping her above the forts until the mechanics had 
finished their labours. In vain did the General appeal to his 


* After the war had actually commenced, submarine blasting was 
being carried on for the improvement of tho harbour of Now York 

by a Frenchman, who claimed reward for his work as a patent 
General Totten, of the U.S. Engineers, under whom he was em- 
ployed, entered into correspondence on the subject with Sir John 
Burgoync, and then Icamt that th^ so-called secret — the product of 

Pasley’s work on the wreck o3 the ‘ Royal George ’ — ^had been in 
regular use thirteen years before by the Royal Engineers at Ber- 
muda. 
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cMef at New Orleans, and the latter to Commodore "Vl^ttle, 
l^ie BUCCGSsor of Hollins and superior of Captain Mitchell. 
The Commodore’s orders were sent indeed to the latter, but 
with the proviso to execute them only * if in his judgment it 
*wa8 advisable;’ and in consequence Mitchell held to his 
determination of keeping the iron-clad for the present out of 
fire. It is fair to ^ay tliat his view was support^ by those of 

the naval officers under him* On the other han^, the naval 
volunteers who chiefly manned the steamers (eight in number, 
besides the small ram ^ Manasses,’ and a fire-raft flotilla), which 
had been prepared for co-operation with the forts, were jealous 
alike of the interference they had at first met with from the 
generals, and of that to which they now were subjected when 
transferred to the rule of tlicir proiessional brethren. 

It is hot for US, who inhent the menjories of Walcheren, 
to lean too hardly on the errors which divided the command of 
the Confederates at this ctitioal time, and kept tlie real chiefs 
at New Orleans, twenty miles above the vital point of action. 
It is enough to say that the fifth day of bombardment and 
endurance went by in vain correspondence and appeals. Not 
only did Mitchell refuse to place the f l-^ouisiana’ where her 

battery might be of use, but the only immediate service re- 
maining to he performed— the sending 3own of fire-ships in 
the ni^t against Porter’s fleet — was left undone, the tugboats 
allotted for that duty being under repair. ^ This does not 

* excuse the n^lect,’ says Duncan, ‘ as there were Six boats of 

‘ the river fleet available for this service, independ/int of those 

* alluded to, and fire-barges were plentiful.’ More j)laiTily 

still does General Lovell’s Report speak of what occurred that 
night and during the eventiiil one which followed : — ‘ The 

* nver-defence fleet,’ he writes, * proved a failure, for the very 
' reasons ^et forth in my letter to the department of tlie l/3th 

' of April Unable to govern themselves, and unwilling to be 

* governed by others, their almost total want of system, vlgi- 

* lance, and discipline, rendered tliem useless and helpless, 

^ when the enemy finally dashed upon them suddenly in a dark 

* night I regret very much that the department did not 

^ think it advisable to grant my request to place some competent 

head in charge of these steamers.* 

The ^rd of April b^ke warm and dear. The garrisons 

had BOnr given up hope of immediate aid from the steamers, and 
attmpted to repair their pressing damages as they best could 

^^toder Porter’s fire. Before ni^t the latter slackened per- 
.^;ceptibly ; and Duncan, struck by this fact (which he correctly 
enough, as his letter of that evening proves, ascribed to the 
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enemy’s growing short (tf animunition), and observing move- 
ments in the fleet below, once more wrote to Mitchell to urge the 
‘ Louisiana’s ’ being brought into a x>osition to aid at least by her 
battery in the defence. His request was refused, and when, 

somewhat later, he communicated the additional news that his 
suspicions were confirmed by the enemy’s boats fixing wliitc 
fiags in the line of their expected advance, he learnt only from 

Mitdiell’s* reply tiiat the * Louisiana ’ would be ready by the 
next evening. Before that evening had arrived, the luckless 
iron-clad was prepared to be blown up by his own orders. 
Kept HO carefully out of harm’s way as she had been, the only 

damage inflicted by her was that caused by the explosion to 

the garrison she had been built to aid ! 

TJie anxiety suffered by Duncan and his trooj)8 during the 
early part of the night was enhanced by an increase in the fire 
of the bomb-vcssels*which took place when darkness closed, and 
by their ignorance of what the enemy "was doing under cover of 
Porter’s shells ; for, as on the previous night, the promised firc- 

rafts were not floated down by the flotilla. Who it was that 
sliould be charged specially with this omission it is hard to say. 
ft is clear that Captain Mitchell, though invested nominally 
with the whole coiitrof of the river defence, was unable to make 
his authority felt by the naval volunteers, whose senior officer, 
Oa])tain Stevenson, declared officially three days before, in the 
iiniiic of his force, ‘ it would not be governed by the regulations 

‘ of the navy or commanded by naval officers.’ 

At two o’clock on the morning of the 24th, Parragut gave 
his ])re-arriinged signal — tw'o ordinary red lights, so as not to 
excite special notice — and the advance began in two columns. 

That on the right, under Captain Bailey (Farragut’s second), 
was led by the gunboat ‘ Cayuga,’ which bore the flag. She 
M'HS fi flowed by the stcain-fVigates ^Pensacola* and ‘ Missis- 

‘ sippi,’ and five othc» gunboats in succession." ^ The left 
column, the Admiral’s own, was similar in formation, but 
stronger by a frigate, being led by his fieet-esaptain in the 
gunboat ^ Sciota,’ w'hich was followed by the * Hartford’ (the 

flaff-ship), two other frigates, and five more gunboats. The 

divided counsels of their opponents, the exhaustion of some, 
the insubordinathm of others, the incsomplcteucss of their 

defences, were all unknown to the FederaJs : and how great 
was their commander’s anxiety as to the issue of his bold 
advance, and the prospect of passing tlie forts with a resjject- 
able force, is best »hown by his own General Order, sent round 

a short time befoi’c ; — 

‘ When, in the opinion of the iiag>ofliccr, the propitious time has 
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arriyed, the signal will be made to weigh and advance to the con- 
flict. If, in his opinion, at the time of arriving at the respective 
positions of tho different divisions of the fleet, we have the advan- 
tage, ho will mahe the signal for close action. No. 8, and abide tho 

result — conquer or to be conquered — drop anchor or heep under 

weigh, as in his opinion is best’ 

At half-past three the fleet approached the barrier, the 
bomb-vessels having also placed themselves so as to*flre treely 
on the forts, and being strengthened for the night by the 
addition of the sailii^ corvette ‘ Portsmouth,’ wliich was ttiwed 
up within range of Fort J ackson. Severely damaged already, 

the boom gave way to the rush of the leading gunWts, while 
at the same moment the forts opened fire, and one of the most 
fearful scenes began which naval annals record : — 

* After we had fairly entered into the fight (writes Farragut), the 
density of the smoke from guns and fire-rafts, Ihe scenes passing on 

hoard our own ship and around us (for it was as if the artillery of 
heaven were playing upon earth), were such that it was impo<i.ibie 

for the flag-officer to see how each vessel was conducting itself, and 
he can only judge by the final results and their special reports, 
which are herewith enclosed. Butl feel that I can say with truth 
that it has rarely been the lot of a commander to be supposed by 

officers of more indomitable courago or higher professional merit.’ 

In. short, tho darkness of the night, the closeness of the 
action, and tlie tremendous calibre of the Federal cannini, 
made it hopeless for any officer to do more than control tho 
movements of a single vessel in the confused uproar winch 
arose. The flag-officer’s was soon in danger se innnijieut 
as to task his utmost energies, and we quote from his Report 

only that fhrther portion which speaks of her sliare 

*I discovered a firc-raft coming down upon us, and in attempting 
to avoid it ran the ship on shore ; and the ram '‘Mana8.^cs,” wliit'li I 
had not seen^ lay on the opposite of it, and ptislied it down upon us. 
Oar ship was spop on fire half-way np to her tops, but we backed 
off, and tbrough''tbe good organization of onr fire department, and 
the great exertions of. Captain Wainwright and his flrst lieutenant, 
officers, and crew, the fire was extinguished. In the meantime our 
battery was never silent, but poured in its missiles of death into 
Fort St. Philip, opposite to which we had got by this time, and it 
was silenced, with the exception of a gun now and then.’ 

Silenced perhaps for the minute; for the gunners at such 
times sought shelter in the casemates close hy, which had pre- 
served 'them during the preceding bombardment ; yet only to 
ru^ fortb at every interval of §ackening in the fire of the 

fiigates, and reply with their feebler pieces to the storm of grajie 

hiirled at them from 9-inch and 11-indb guns. Their sral- 
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laBtry is ^ not merely te’stifie’d to by tbeir own commanders. 
More important witness to it is borne by the detailed Reports 
of the Federal captains, and especially by those of three gun- 
boats, the ‘ Itasca,’ ‘ Kennebec,’ and ‘ Winona,’ which became 

entangled in portions of the barrier after the frigates had gone 
by, and found the &e of the garrison still so insupportable as 
to compel them to h(5ad down stream, and thus, for safety, to 

separate tiiemselves from the rest of the fleet. 

The forts and boom once passed, with the fire-rafts (of which 
only one, that which struck the ‘ Hartford,’ did any harm) 
the' squadron of Mitchell hatl yet to be encountered. These 
Farragut has estimated at 13 gunboats and two iron-dads, 
but the truth was, as w'e now know% far wdthin this. The 
'Louisiana’ 'was but a motionless raft, so moored that she 

could hardly bring her bow-guns to bear, and fired (it was said 
by the garrison) hni twelve shots. The eight gunboats bad 
been hut poorly fitted, and some of them mounted but a single 
large gun, whilst in weight they were no match even lor the 

enemy’s smallest vessels. The action, therefore, was of very 
brioC duration, although gallantly undertaken by the Con- 
federates. Four of their boats liad been fitted w^th iron plates 
over their bows, with ilie intention of using them as rams, and 
two of these, the ^ Governor Moore ’ and ^ Quitman,’ came 

immediately into collision wdtJi the ' Varuna,’ wdiich had in 
the fncl6f with the forts got ahead of the rest of the Federal 

fleet. She was in chtise of an imai-med steamer, on board 
c»f which was General Lovell himself (who had arrived from 
New Orleans on a visit <^f inspection just* as the tiring cx^m- 
mcneed), when the • G oven air Moore’ attacked her Tx)Idly, 
firing a bow-gim which disabled thirteen of the ^ VarunaV ’ 
hands, and charging her afterwards on the starboard side. 
Tlu* Fcderals, howcA'c^r, succeeded in bringing an 8-inch gun 

to hear on the assailant, and disabling her completely in a 
few minutes ; but the ‘ Quitman,’ which had approached the 
'Varuna ’on the p)rt side at the same time, now butted at 
her twice, at the second collision driving in her side. In 

doinff tliis, however, she swung round, and the Federals, 

before their vessel s<ank, sent five of their 8-inch shells into 
their new enemy, and had the satisfaction of seeing her in 

flames. Of the rest of the ^defence fleet,’ the ^Defiance’ was 
the only one saved under the guns of the fort at daybreak, 
tlie others having either been sunk, burnt, or driven ashore, 
disabled by the overwhelming batteries which the frigates had 

opened on them. These last Lad been attacked indeed by the 
‘ Manasses ’ with a boldness worthy of better success ; but her 
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feeble power and small tonnage were f<5und perfectly ipavailing 
to injure the ships through the cham-aiinour so judiciously 
prepared. Her encounter with the flag-shi]> ‘ Hartford ’ has 
been already mclhtioned. Passing on whilst tlie latter was on 

fire, she charged the ^ Brooklyn ’ full on the starboard gang- 
way, but with little effect, beyond breaking some of the links 
of the chain and driving in three plimks above waterline. 
Wedged in between her huge antagonist and the^ore, tlie 
ram found herself unable to get up speed for a fresh charge, 
and was glad to drop down stream. She then crossed over to 
attack the ‘ MissisBippi,’ and struck her with a very partial 

effect, inflicting injuries similar to those of the * Brooklyn,’ 
and then passing down to the forts, where she lay for a short 
while. 

The pay of early daylight now succeeded to the flashes of 
the hostile guns which had lighted up the sdeiie ; and Farragut, 

discovering the completeness of his victory, signalled to discon- 
tinue action. His fleet had begun to form and steam sloAvly 

upwards when the indomitable little ram was seen singly in 
pursuit, and preparing to renew her assaults. The Admiral at 
once signalled the ^ Mississippi ’ to turn and attack her : and 
Captain Smith, aided by the gunboats ^ Pinola ’ and ^ Kiiieo,’ 
charged her at once. Captain Warly (who, from her first 
construction, had commanded the ram), seeing tlie huge boAvs 
of the frigate coming straight towards him, steered to avoid the 

direct shock, and ran his vessel agi*ound, exposing kcr to the 
full broadsides of the enemy. Prom this helpless position lie 
escaped Avith bis crew to the shore, and the once famous 
‘ Manasscs ’ was fired by the boats of the * Mississippi,’ Avliicli 

had been ordered off to board her. This was the last episode 
of the battle ; fw Farragut, leaving behind him the slieltered 
forts and the relics of the enemy’s flotilla, went ujiward on his 

path of conquest Captain Bailey, stilldeading in the ^ Cayuga,’ 
soon came in sight of a small camp of sharpshooters on the right 
bank, who, finding their i^ition and line of retreat along the 
levee under command of the gunboats, surrendered at once. 

Near this point— the Quarantine— the river is approached by 

the creek b^ore mentioned, as turning (for shallow boats) the 
forts and baii'icade. The flag-officer now made use of it to 

communicate with Porter and General Butler', and leaving two 
gunboats to protect the latter’s advance from the enemy still 
left at the forts, proceeded on with tlie rest of the fleet. The 
furj^T Y)rogre8S of the Pederals occupied all tliat day and the 

evify part of the 25th, 'owing to' the slowness of some of the 
twessels, and want of knowledge of tlic river ; ’ but New Orleans 
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^vas fiTialI]|g|ipproached at lO a.m. on the 26th. Then came a 
ten minuted contest with the inner works, armed, as we know, 
with but a dozen 32-i)oundei*8. The rest of tlje story of the 
coTupiest — the public tlianksgiving ordered by the flag-officer 
oA board his victorious fleet- — ^the fierce heart-burnings of Ihe 
city, which lay helpless under his guhs — the unjust obloquy 
thrown on General T^ovcll by the Confederates for not ensuring 

its destruction by a useless resistance with his petty garrison of 
3,000 mci) — these things, and, above all, the shame and hnmilia^ 
tion which followed on Butler’s taking possession, are well 
known. We pass them, therefore, by; citing merely the follow- 
ing paragraph of Fan-agnt’s letter, which tells the final history 
til the forces of Duncan and Mitchell, and observing that the 
surrender of the former was t5omj»elled by the violent insubordi* 

nation of the siimc volunteer gunners who had obeyed him with 
cheerful endurance until tlieir retreat w'as cut off: — 

‘ On the evening of the 29t.h, CapU^in Bailey arrived from below, 
with the graiitying intelligence that the forts had' surrendered to 
Commander Porter, and had delivered up all public property, and 
were being paroled ; and that the navy hud been made to surrender 
iiiicoiiditiotially, as they l{.ad conducted themselves with bad faith, 
burning and binking their vessels while a fag of, truce was flying 
and the forts negotiating for their surrender, and the Louisiana,” 
their great irou>cIad battery, being blown up alongside of the vessel 
where they were negotiating ; hence their ofUcers were not paroled, 
but sent home to be treated according to the judgment of the 
Govcrnmenl.’ 

With the Louisiana ’ the Confederates had lost their iron- 
dad frigate ‘ Mississippi,’ the most important naval structure 
they had undertaken, which was lying unfinished at a wharf 
near the city, and was burnt on the approach of Farragjut, 
whose victory ^vas as coxnjdetc as any officer commanding 

afloat could have desired ever a combined land and ’sea force. 
The garrison of Lovell, and all their stores, should perhaps 
have been added to the prize ; but the Federals were, strangely 
enough, not aw^are that a single sliip ancliored ten miles above 

the city would, at the then height of the river, have completely 

commanded the only exit, which, through their ignorance, wa* 
left open for several days. At the least, however, tlic success 

was almost beyond price t-o the Union Government from its 
moral importance on both sides of the Atlantic. As to the 
material advantage won, it may he best judged of by the 
statement of the well-known Confederate writer and partisan 

FoUard ; — 

‘ The extent of the disaster is not to be disguised. It was a heavy 
VOL. eXXaV. NO. CCLIH. p 
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blow to the Confederacy. It annihilated us in LouisiM ; separated 
us from Texas and Arkansas ; diminished our resourcemnd supplies 
by the loss of one of the greatest grain and cattle countries within 
the limits of thb Confederacy ; gave to the enemy the Mississippi 

Biver, with all its means of navigation, for a base of operations ; and 
finally led, by plain and irresistible conclusion, to our virtual aban- 
donment of its groat and fruitful vallej^* 

‘ Treachery ’ was the cry raised by the indignaiit South at 
the loss of its commercial capital : and although such a charge 
against the C'oiifederatc commanders bears no inquiry, the fall 
0(f New Orleans and its consequences must, as has been j*liown, 

held due in part to the improvident delays and discordant 
counsels of the defenders, as well as to the want of appreciation 
in their chosen Government of the greatness of tJie danger 
which threatened the Confederacy at this vital point. Allowing 
fully for all these, the highest credit must yet be given to the 
judgment wliich planned and the vigour w^hich executed this 
successful stroke. ' If the language <»f Mr. AVellcs seems a little 
exaggerated w^hen he says, ^ It was I’egarded everytvhere, both 
^ at home and abroad, as the grandest acliievcnient of the war,’ 
no less is it certain that, in calling the capture of New' Orleans 
^ one of tlic most remarkable triuini^Iis* in the whole history of 
* naval operations,’ he is fully justified, both by the daring with 
which unknown dangers were* faced and the vast importance of 
the victory gained. 

The success of Farragut was marred, as has been peen, by tlic 
loss of only a single gunboat ; and comment on the battle 'won 
by eo hastily formed a fieet would be incomplete^ indeed if it 
omitted fpecial notice of the fact that the ‘ Vanina ’ was tha 

i^nly 07ie of Farragut’s gunboats ‘ converted ’ from the merchant 

service, instead of being built expressly for the rougher busi- 
ness of the navy. 

‘ Here hi me pause (says Lieutenant Swasey, in a very clear 
report of the disaster) whilst we reflect upon the unadaptedness of 
a meitbant-built vessel for war purposes, particularly such as the 
“Varana” was caUed to take part in. Had we been built with that 

strength whigh all the other vessels possessed, and the need of wliich 
becomes more apparent to the mind of the naval officer each day, 
we would jet be afioat, off the city of New Orleans. Such vessels 
may perhaps do for the ordinary duties of a blockade, and I think 

it is yet question whether they will or not ; but certainly they are 
not fit .to' trust lives and property on to engage works of the strongest 
magnUttile.* 

“ New Orleans, once secured# and handed over to General 
Bniler, Farragut pushed up tlie Mississippi, and in tlic course 
of the next two months the Union fiag w'as hoisted at Bdton 
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Rouge, Niftchez, and every town of importance as high as 
Vicksburg. This city, strong by its natural position on high 
bluffs ftlo[)ing gently Jandwai^, an<l already partly converted 

into a fortress by entrenchments heavily armed, was now (smee 
the surrender of Memphis on the 6th of June) the only point 
of ini})ortatK‘,c held by the Confederates on the banks of the 
great river., Tt at once, therefore, aissumcd an importance well 
ivarrauted by its later history. Summoned on the* 18th of 
May ti> evacuate the place. General M. L. Smith, who held it, 
gave a dcfidcd refusal ; and Farragut found it necessary to 

await once more tlie arrival of Porter’s flotilla, which was not 
brought up and reported ready until the 27th of June. On the 
28 tb a gencr:il attack took place, Farragut succeeding in taking 
tAvu of his three frigates and six gunboats above the batteries, 
but pnKlucing no eflfect on the defences. ‘ The enemy leave 
■' their guns for the moment,’ says his hasty report, ‘ but return 
^ to th(jin as soon as 'we Lave passed, and rake us.’ About fifty 

men were killed and wounded on Wrd, and the ‘Brooklyn’ 
frigate, with two gunboats, forced to retreat below tlie place. 

I’he bombardment continued at intervals, pending an appH- 
catioii to G<!ncral flallobk at Corinth for a corps of his army 
to aid the fleet, and the result of an experiment (the first of 
three) made to cut a ship canal through the isthmus op|K>site 
Vicksburg, and leave the Federal shi])s an independent passage. 
On the 15t}y of July them possession of the river was suddenly 
challenged by a large ram, the ‘ Arkansas,’ which the Confede- 
rates had been fitting on the Yazoo, a considerable stream 
cntcriug the Mississi})pi just above Vicksburg, This new 

enemy was built, in imitation of those destroyed at New 
Orleans, with a screAv-]»ropeller, and iron-clad sides sloping 
inwar<ls; and, bcsi<lcs the means of offence offered by her 

sharj) prow, she mounted .nine guns. Her plating, "however, 
proved to be weak, and lier machinery very defective. Uneasy 
at the rcj)orts of her, Farragut had sent a small river-steamer, 
the ‘ Tyler,’ tf> explore the Yaz(K», and this probably brought 

her down incomplete; for she appeared suddenly, on the 
evening of the 1 5th, coming into the Mississippi, apj>arently in. 
chase of the ‘ Tyler,’ and forthwith ran doAvn to take shelter under 
the guns of Vicksburg. In parsing she received and returned 
the broadsides of Farragut’s whole squadron ; and several of 

the heavier shot crashed through her armour, tearing up her 
imitated deck, damaging her fittings, and killing and wounding 

some of the crew. But this** was not fully knowTi to the 
Fedcrals, and her escape for the time spread alarm as far as the 
garrison of Butler at N<hv Orleans. Her history, however. 
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need not be pursued at length. On the first leaving her shelter 
to co-operate irith a Confederate land force in the attack (made 
5th of August.^ on Bdton Rouge^ her engines broke h<»pelessly 
down when yet five miles from the place, and, drifting to the 
shore end on, she fell an easy prey to the shells of the ^ Essex/ 
a large ii*on-plated river-boat, whose commander, W,D. Porter,* 
had taken charge of the Lower MissiRsippi on the departure 

of Farragut. The latter officer, in compliance with orders 
from Mr. Welles, had abandoned his contest with the Vicks- 
burg works on the 20th of July, and made down stream for 
New Orleans, whence he proceeded wdtli his squadron to carry 
on operations along the cosuit of Texas, where the chief poste 
were (for the time) recovered to tlie Union by his detachments 
in the course of a few weeks. ^ All wc want,' he wrote on tho 

15 th of October, ^ is a few” soldiers to lidd the. places, and ayc 
^ will soon have the whole coast. It is a more effectual blockade 
* to have tbo vessels inside instead of outside.’ In this simple 
remark lies the key to the constantly increasing success of the 
Unionists in restricting their enemies’ trade— a success which 
TV'as complete only when Wilmington fell to Porter and Terry 
more than two years later in the wai% • 

Second only in importance to the exploits of Farragut s fleet 
during this remarkable year, sverc tlic services rendered cm the 
rivers by the squadrons of the Mississippi and Tennessee. Flag- 
officer Foote (raised to rear-adinirars rank afterwards with 
Farragut) directed their operations with extraordinary activity 
until disabled by the effects of a wound in May^ Tlicy were 
continued for tlie next four months under Captain Uavis, who 

had succeeded to the temporary charge. In October, however, 
a new flag-officer appeared in the person of Porter, whose 
services as lieutenant and commander -we have already noticed. 
The constant approval of Farragut, Bailey, and all with whom 

he served, had rally justified the sefectiou of this ofiBcer at the 
opening the war for high charge hy the President ; and tlic 
latter, proud of so fortunate a choice, took occasion now to 

advance him per saltum to the rank of acting rear-admiral, and 
to the command left vacant by Foote. Much of the uniform 
though slow success of the Federal armies in the central States 
depended henceforth on the activity and energy by which 
Porter showed himself worthy of his unexampled promotion. 
Bpt the story of his deeds in that quarter, of Foote’s, and of 
JFarragut’s, when he appeoi'ed a second time in the Mississippi 
1 

* One of the captains under Foote, and not to be confounded with 
the more famous D. D. Porter. 
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to co-operate in tlic fall of Vicksburg, forms so essential a part 
of the campaifrns of General Grant, that we prefer to leave 
it to those writers who have made the progress of the chief 
General of the Union their special theme. 

The year 1862 and its naval operations have an interest for 
UB even higlier than that which belongs to the subjects we have 
hithcLlo treated. The world-famous battle of tlic * Monitor ’ and 

^ Merrimack ’ on the 9th April opened first the way to that j)rac- 
tical solution of the* proper form of iron-clad steamers which 
no government as yet lias as nearly attained to as that of the 
United »Statcs. It is as well to be fully understood on this matter ; 
and the Report of Mr. Welles sets forth in the clearest light the 
importance of the ‘ ^Monitor’s ’ victory, the prescience shown by 
his practicsd atlviser, Ca})tain Fox, at the outset of the war, 

and the conditions ainicd at in die construction of the original 
vessels built on the turret principle. The details of the battle 
— the sudden appearance in Hamptoi^lioads of tlie * Merri- 
* mack,’ heavily ]>laied witli layers of iron, fitted as a ram, and 

well armed — ^lier attack and easy destruction of two large 
wooden ships of war — the dangerous state of the blockading 
steam-fn'gatcs, unfitted, to cope wdth and unable to escape from 
their antagonist, from whom they were only saved the first 
day by her dread of the shallgws — the unlooked-for arrival 
(ill the middle of that anxious night) of the * Monitor,’ hurried 
from New York by Captain Fox’s exertions to meet and foil 

the loTig-tllreatened design of the Confederates— all these par- 
ticulars havp been sio often and so fully given to the world, 
that we forbear to repeat them. At noon next day the ‘ IMcrri- 
mack ’ abandoned her attack and retreated to Norfolk, leaving 
the honours of her discomfiture to her diminutive but invnl- 

iierable foe. 

‘ Thus terminated (writes Mr. Welles) the most remarkable naval 
combat of modern times,, perhaps of any age. The fiercest and most 
formidable naval assault upon the power of the Union which has 
ever been made by the insurgents was heroically rcpellod, and a 
new era was opened in the history of maritime warfare.’ 

Then, after referring to the numerous vessels of the ^Monitor’ 
pattern under construction, he continues : — 

* Whatever success may attend the large and costly armoured ships 
of the Warrior ” class, which are being constructed by some of the 
maritime Powers of Europe for cruising in deep waters, they can 
scarcely cause alarm here, for wo have within the United States few 

harbours that are accessible to them, and for those few the Govern- 
ment can always be prepared whenever a foreign war is imminent. 
It has been deemed advisable, however, that we should have a few 
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large-sissed armed cruisers of great sp^fed for ocean service, as well 

as some of the class of smaller vessels for coastwise and defensive 

operations. 

*In the coiistxyjciion of iron-dads of the “Monitor” dass, tlio nau- 
tical qualities of the vessel have not been the governing object, for with 
light draught and heavy armament, high speed is not attainable. But 
they are ^apted to tlio shallow waters of our coast and harbours, 
few of whiqli are accessible to Teasels of great magnitudo. While 
the larger armoured vessels, with their heavy armai&ent, cannot 
nearly approach our shores, those of the “Monitor” class can penetrate 
even the inner waters, rivers, harbours, and bayons of our extended 
double coast.’ 

A success so great as that von over the ‘ Merrimack ’ hy 

the first cmp]o3riueut of the revolving turret in action, might 
well cause Mr. Welles and his assistant to press forwai-d the 
completion of the iron-clad squadron, from which they hoped 
such further advantage as should throw ‘even the victory at 
New Orleans — won Aat same eventful mouth — into shade. 
Charleston itself, with the famous Fort Sumtev. whose surrender 

had so bitterly toudied Ihc pride of the North, were tlie prizes 
intended to he added to the laurels ah'eady won by the Ameri- 
can navy. The wat<'h wliich the ‘ Monitor ' after her victory 
held in ilampton Koads became no longer needful wdien her 
adversary was blowm up by Commodore Tatnall’s orders to save 
her from falling into the hands of the Federals on the abatidon- 
meiit of Norfolk in the summer to their army. Tlie Confede- 

rates had then no longer any vessel within the Chesapeake 
waters which their enemy’s gunboats conld not master, and 
the ‘ Monitor ’ became available for employment m some new 
scene. It was not, however, iinlil joined by the ‘ Passaic,’ the 

first one finished of her consorts, that she prepared to leave 

Hampton Spads for the Carolina coast. The close of tiic year 
had drawn near, and her new <M3minander, Bankhead (for l.iieu- 

tenant Wdrdcn, who had fought her io Uic spring, was for some 
months invalided from a wound), was directed to choose his own 
time and weather for making lus way southward. 

lie started on the 29th December, accconpanied, for saftJty’s 

sake, by a powerful wooden steamer, tlie ‘Ehode Island,’ and for 

the first twenty-four hours hwl nearly smooth water. On the 
evening of the 30th a slight gale was encountered, and the vessel 

soon became nearly unmanageable, pitching heavily, yawing 
gready, and making much water round the base of the turret, 
where the caulking of oakum had become loosened by the mo- 
tic^' After two hours o£ this Jhe water suddenly (at 8 V.M.) 

to gain so fast on the pnm^is as to show that the shocks 
qpl^yiruiig aleak below ; and altliough every possible assistance 
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was rendered by the ‘ Bhode Isiand,’ Commander Bankhead was 
compelled before long to abandon his vessel, which went down 
soon after, taking with her four officers and twelve men, whom 
it was impossible to ti*ansfer to her tender. The latter had 

indeed been put to great hazard in saving the rest <£ the crew 
from the deck of her unmanageable consort, to come into colli- 
sion -with whose sides or how would, in the heayy sea-w'ay, 

have proved instant destruction. Thus were the former de- 
tractors of the ‘ Monitor,’ as originally constructed, almost as 
much justihed in their special view as her projectors ha^ibceil. 
Great efforts have since been made in America to improve upon 
tlie first design as to details, but the immediate result of the 
disaster was to confirm Mr. WeUes in his projected design of 
leaving to turret sliijis the operations in shallow waters, and 

constructing for ocean warfare a few of another class of vessel, 
a broadside iron-clad of the largest class. His arguments in 
favour of this opinion are w'cll worthy of the attention of the 
statesmen of other countries, and are thus very aptly con- 
cluded : — * 

* Each of these vessels must, in order to accomplish its work, pre- 
sent in its construction p,rmour, armament, and propulsion, all the 

power that the resources of modern invention and mechanical science 
and art can furnish for attack, resistance, and pursuit. A vessel of 
this description must, of course, cosl a lai'ge price. But then a wise 
Biatcsinauship wiU not fail to perceive that the possession of even a 
very few s^ch unconc^ucrable ships must, while vacstly augmenting 
the force and renown of our navy, afibrd us at the same time an 
inestimable guarantee of peace with foreign nations ; nor, in count- 
ing the cost of fiueh floating structures, can we forget that, large as 

that cost may be. it yet sinks into insignificance in contrast with the 
expenditures and sacrifices of a single year, or even a month, of 

foreign war.* 

We take this extract from the Secretary’s Report for 18 03, 

in which, however, he stites that there were no private yards 
in America fully prepared to build the required Tesscls, and 
strongly urges the necessity of Governiueiit enlarging its <iwn 

means for the purpose. 

The loss of the ‘ Monitor’ was not suffered to retard the in- 
tended attack upon Charleston, and the additional precautions 
ivhicli followed on it enabled her sister vessels to make their 

way without further accident, from shelter to shelter, as they 
were separately despatched to join the fleet off that harbour. 
At the commciieement of April 1863, Admiral Du]K>nt liAd 
under him tlie ‘ Passaic ’ and other of this new class. Some 
additional strengthening of the central framework had been 
added to the original design, to enable the chief of the Bureau 
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of Naval Ordnance, Captain Dahlgreii, to cany out hw favourite 
dejsign o£«jinountmg for sea sei’vicc his new 15-lncli gun 
throwing a sphcriciil shot of 450 pounds. Greater weight stud 
calibre, this artillerist had long maintained, would avail to give 
greater accuracy and range, without the wear and imccrtainty 

of rifling ; and his theory lias since become the favourite one in 
the American nsivy, whose large rifled guns on the 'Parrott’ (or 

reinforcingVith wrought-iron) system, cannot be cfinsidcred as 
successful as their simpler competitors. Each of these seven 
^'Moij^tora ’ carried one of these new gigantic weapons, and one 
ll-incli ill her turret. A smaller vessel, the ‘Keokuk,’ ‘of 
tlie ^ Galena’ or ^ turreted gunboat’ pattern, carried one* I l-iuch 
gun only. 

Admiral Dupont transferred his flag to the ‘ Ironsides,’ (al- 
ready described as the first and largest vessel of the three 
original models selected^^ which had been 'lately sent to aid him 
in attack. She arrived just in time to complete the effi- 
ciency of the blockade whicli had been for a few hours put in 
jeopardy by two small Confederate rams, the ^Chicora’ and 
* Palmetto State,’ which issued from the harbour before? day- 
break on the 31st January, designing to surprise the Federal 

squadron. The ^ Mercedita,’ the first vessel run into by them, 
was totally disabled and surrendered ; but meanwhile the alann 
spread so rajiidly that the project failed. After engaging and 
ipflioting considerable damage on the ‘ Keystone State,’ the 

3 xt of the gunboats, the assailants yielded to Ae resolute 
vance of Captain Taylor (the senior Federal officer) in his 
steamship the ‘ Housatonic,’ supported by tlic ' Quaker City,’ 
‘Memphis,’ and ‘Augusta,’ and retum<^d to the protection of 
the*fort8, claiming a success for what was in fact a failure, 
caused by their small tonnage and slow 'speed. 

Dupont having collected liis iron-clad squadron, and issued 

orders to tise their fire solely on Port Sumter until that work 
should be reduced, proceeded to the assault at noon on the 7th 
of April, leaving the rest of his fleet outside. His design was 
to enter so far into the harbour as to lay his nine vessels round 
the north-w^t face of the work ; but this a line of obstructions 
skilfully sunk by the defenders prevented so eflectually, that 
ihe ‘ Ironsides ’ was unable to approach within a thousand yards 
of the fort, whilst the ‘ Monitors ’ lay at from six to eight hun- 
dred yards’ distance, A tremendous cross-fire was opened on 

* As stated in the official Betain of the chief gunnery officer of 
pupont’s fleet. Yet she was designed to carry two lldnch guns in 
fjf^Arate tumts. 
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them from Sumter and the opposite battery at Fort Moultrie 

before they had reached their positions, and continued until, in 
obedience to signal, they withdrew from actioii at 4.30 
having delivered but 139 shot in reply to the vast number 
which some 70 guns (10-inch hollow shot and 7-inch rifled) had 
rained upon tliciu. The new experiment of the ^Monitor’ 
system as against strong works had failed decisively ; and 

the ‘ Keokuk,’ which had ventured the nearest, as she wm also 
the weakest of the squadron, was injured beyond repair, mid 
sank at daylight. * • 

* I made signal (reports the disappointed Admiral) to withdraw 
from action, intending to resume the attack the next morning. 
During the evening the commanding officers of the iron-clads came 
on board the flag-ship, and, to my regret, 1 soon became convinced 
of the utter impracticability of taking the city of Charleston by the 
force under my command. No ship had been exposed to the severest 
fire of tlie enemy over forty minutes, and yet in that brief period, 
as the department will perceive by the detailed reports of the com- 
manding officers, five of the iron-clads were wholly or partially dis- 
abled ; disabled, too (as the obstructions could not be passed), in 
that which was most essential to our success — 1 mean in their arma- 
ment, or power of indicting injury by their guns. ... I had hoped 
that the endurance of the iron-clads would have enabled them to 
have borne any weight of fire t(f •which they might have been ex- 
posed ; but when I found that so largo a portion of them were 
wholly or one-half disabled, by less than an hour’s engagemenl) 
before attempting to remove the obstructions, or testing the power 
of the torpedoes, 1 was convinced that persistence in the attack would 
only result in the loss of the greater portion of the iron-clad fleet, 
and ill leaving many of them inside the harbour to fall into the 
hands of the enemy,’ 

This failure of the long-prepared experiment was not suf- 
fered to pass unchaillenged at Washington. Mr. "^Velles, be- 
fore receipt of the official news, had already sent instructions 
to the Admira], in case of failure, td make further demonstr^ 
tions, sufiicient to occupy the garrison and prevent tlieir 

making detachments to the armies in the field. But this 
measure and the mild terms in which the order was couched 
were deemed insufficient by the President, and he followed 
his perusal of the Admiral’s first report by taking the matter 

into his own hands. He plunged, in short, into personal 
control of the operationa with that irregular vigour which 
had in the previous year proved so fatal to the strate^ of 

McClellan. His rights as Cpmmander-in-chief of the Naval 
Forces had been suddenly laid aside ever since, the early 
expedition to Pensacola, which, as we have seen, was carried 
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out by the actual overthrow of the plans of his secretary. He 

now as suddenly assumed them and telegraphed to Dupont : — 
‘ Hold your ppsition inside the biir near Charleston ; or if you 

shall have left it, return to it and hold it till furtlier ordcris. Do 
not allow the enemy to erect new batteries or defences on Morris 
Island. If he has begun drive him out. I do not herein order 
you to renew the general attack. That ia to depend oh your own 

discretion or a furSicr order.’ • 

The Admiral was not of a character to patiently bear with 
what seemed to him iinmnrit-ed censure on the measures he 

had taken for the safety of his iron-clads, already withdrawn to 
Port Eoyal for repairs. In acknowledging the telegraphic 
order^ and promising every exertion to comply with its provi- 
sionsj he proceeds in his dispatch to detail fully the dangerous 

in which the 'Monitors’ would. thereby be placed, 

* T have deemed it proper and due to myself to make those state- 
ments, but I trust I need not add that I will obey all orders with 
the utmost fidelity, even when my judgment is entirely at variance 
with them ; such as the order to rc-occupy the unsafe anchorage for 
the iron-clads off Morris Island, and an intimation that a renewal of 

the attack on Charleston may be ordered/ which in my judgment 
would be attended with disastrous results, involving the loss of this 
coast.* ' 

Finally, with gi'eater wisdom if not greater patriotism than 

M'Clellan had shown under the like interference, he re- 
signed in tlie following frank and noble terms the command 
exercised for tlie preex^diug eighteen months witlt* unvarying 
approbation from bis superiors: — 

* 1 know not whether the confidence of the department so often 
expressed to me has been shaken by tho want of success in a single 
measure which I never advised, though intensely desirous to carry 

out the department’s orders and justify expectations in which I could 
not share. I am, however, painfully struck by the tenor and tone 
of the President’s oi'der, which seems to imply a censure, and I have 
to request that the department will not hesitate to relieve me by an 

officer who, in its opinion, is more able to execute that service in 
which I have had tho misfortune to fail — the capture of Charleston. 
Ho consideration for an individual officer, whatever his loyalty and 
length of sfurvice, should weigh an instant if the cause of his country 

can be advanced by his removal.’ 

Ills resi^ation was acxiepted by the Presidesnt, .and Foote 
(reported to be recovered from his wound) was appointed to 

succeed him. This officer, howf^ver, falling iU and dying at 
New York upon his way, the vacancy was finally conferred 
on Dalilgren, who, with especial view to his powers as an 


position 
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artillerist, had been ap^ibinted as second in conuuand. lie 
took over liia new charge on the 6th of July; but before 
liaiidin^' it to lilm, Dupont had had the satisfaction of re- 
porting on the most instructive and successful* action (accord- 
ing to Mr. Welles’s very just view) of the year, and the first in 
which his successor’s famous 15-inch gun was tested against 
ship-armour. 

At Savdnnah the Confederates had been busy during tlie 
S}>ring in the preparation of this, their new substitute for the 
lost ‘ Merrimack.’ On the hull of a large iron screw-steamer, 
the ‘ Fingal,’ their engineers had built up a structure which 
they hoped to make impregimble to the heaviest Dahlgren guns. 
Tlie vessel had been cut down so as to leave the original hull 
but two feet above water. A casemate, w^th the sides and ends 

sloping at an angle of thirty degrees to the horizon, was erected 
upon it, so framed as to overlap the sides of the hull six feet 
aiifl to project over the ends, towards which it Avas tax>ered. 
The sides were protected by timber, running from a point 

several feet below the water-Kne to the edge of the deck, 
forming a heavy, solid overway of wood and armour. The 
armour, four itudies in ^tbickiicss, Avas coniiK)Scd of two layers 

of two-inch rolled iron plates, seven inches wide, the iimcr of 
which ran horizontally, and the; outer Vertically. Tliey were 
secured to a backing of <Aak three inches thick, and of ]>inc 
liftc(;n inches tliick. A pilot-house erected abqvc it in a pyra- 
midal fonn was similarly cased. Four rifled guns, two of 6-inch 
calibre and^two of 7-incb, Avere the armament, and the bow ter- 
minated in an iron beak, forming a ram.- On the ITtli of 

June, mill full magazines and a complement of 135 officers 
and men, this formidable iron-clad descended Warsaw Sound, 
at tliat time known to be guarded by tAvo of the ^ Monitors ’ 
of the CharlesloJi squadron, the ‘ Weehawken ’ and the 

‘ Naliant’ 

There is no doubt now as to the Confederate plan. To make 
straight for the nearest ‘ Monitor,’ run aboard her and pierce 
her armour through by tlie close fire of the rifled guns, was their 
intention, and from the superior elevation of their jwrtholes 
(which Avero guarded by four-inch iron shutters) a decisive ad- 
vantage at close quarters Avas ex]>cctcd, while the cosing which 

had been prepai'ed was judged sufficient to keep out any hollow 
shot fired irom a distance at the low velocity which had been 
remarked as a clim-acteristic of the Dahlgren cannon. The cap- 
ture of the two hostile vesse^ was confidently looked for, and 
as tlie new ship was calculated to steam ten knots an hour, her 
transfer to other ports blockaded was designed to fallow. 
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These hopes, however, were destined to a speedy end. The 
Federals, having caught sight of their unknown adversary at 
dawn^ steamed witli alatirity to meet her. The ‘ Weehawken/ 
having their only j)ilot on board, led the way ; and when about 
a quarter of a mile ofF, opened fire on the ‘ Atlanta/ (for thus 
the former ‘ Fingal ’ was now named,) with her two guns alter- 
nately. Three of tlie first four shots were seen disfinctly from 

the ‘ JJahant ’ to strike the enemy; and at the fourth a white 
flag was suddenly run up, and the Confederatccolours were hauled 
down ten minutes after the action had commenced. The Fe- 

derals on boarding their prize were scarcely less astonished than 
their adversaries at the tremendous effect of the fire of the 
15-inch giin. Its first shot had carried in armour and backing, 
strewn the deck with splinters, prostrated by its concussion 

about forty men, and wounded fourteen. ^ The second, aimed 
higher, had struck the iron plates, which forced the top of the 
pilot-house, carried it bodily off, wounded the stcewsman, and 

left the vessel unmanageable. The 11-inch shot had done no 
damage, save to the shutter of one of the portholes, which 
was struck when opened hack and completely shattered. N’ever 
was victory over a confident enemy njore decisive and more 

easily won than this remarkable battle, which at once proved 
the new Dahlgren gun to be ooe of the most formidable pieces 
of ordnance constructed, and put the floating battery or ‘ Moni- 
‘ tor ’ into 8ucl\ a foremost {KMsitiou for smooth-ivater service as 
even the most sanguine views of its designer, heforfc the days 
of this weapon, could liave never reached. , 

Notwithstanding the remark made later by a Doard of 

Survey on the imperfect nature of the pine backing used in 
the * Atlanta,’ which proved both to liave little power of 
resistance and to be extremely dangerous by its splinters to 
those it was designed to protect, yet there cau be no doubt 
that this roughly built iron-clad would have stood a formidable 
test fromm^nance of the old jiattems. Ignorance, in short, of 
the true power of their enemy’s pieces caused the Confederates 

to run their new champion into this speedy destruction ; but 
they can hardly be judged over bold, so little do the Federals 
appear at this time to have known of the exact value of the 
monster ^un. 

The victory of the ^ Weehawken ’ procured her captain, Rod- 
giQtVi* the rank of commodore ; while Dupont — ^whose watchful- 
ness had prejmred it — left his command with flying ouloura and 

- ■ " ^ 

officer who lately commanded the American squadron 
jSorkig the bombardment of Valparaiso, 
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the earneet thanks of the ^ejiaitment. His views of the strength 

of Charleston were fully justified by the conduct of liis suuces- 
sor. Dalilgron clid Dot repeat the naval attack, and Heel 

played but a secondary part in the operation's of Gillmore ; 
nor was It until the latter had captured Morris Island that the 
blockade was made effective by vessels placed in the smooth 
water near’ it, and the commerce of the city ceased. Yet so 

formidable* did Sumter, even in its ruins, appear, that so late as 
the following summer, a fresh attempt to force the ‘ Monitors ’ 
between it and Fort Moultrie was ’discussed and deliberately 

rejected by the Admiral and his captains assembled in council 
of M^ar. 

Thii services of Farragut during the year 1863, including 
liis forcing a passage at tremendous risk and loss past' Fort 

Hudson, the new Confederate' fortress in the Mississippi, and 
his subseituent co-operation in the all-important conquest of 
Vicksburg, though of themselves gallant and memorable 

achievements, ai-e yet, like Dahlgren's, of a secondary nature, 
being bound up with the history of Grant’s armies, with which 
Porter also acted throughout tlic year. 

The spring t)f 1864, liowever, found the former Admiral 

returning from a brief sick leave, and preparing for a new en- 
terprise, more perilous in appe|U'ance than the attack on New 
Orleans, where well-won success had first raised him to fame. 
Mobile Bay was one of the few refuges remaining to the block- 
ad(»-runncrs at tliis period of tlie war. The main entrance to it 
■was guarejed by £\jrt Morgan, a bastioned work of great 
strength armed with 1 0-inch hollow shot and rifled 32-pounder 

guns. The channel was narrow at this part, must be entered 
by daylight, and was thickly beset by such torjiedocs as that 
which had recently, in spite of Dalilgrcii’s precautions, proved 
fatal to the steam-sloop ^ llousatonic ’ at Charleston, and 
placed the ^ Ironsides ’• herself in danger. Yet more to be 
dreaded than fort or torpedo was the ram ‘ Tennessee,’ com- 
manded by Admiral Buchanan, whose courage and ability were 

well known to Farragut, and of strengtli and armament beyond 
any of those which the Confederates had launched. Her de- 
scription, given with exactness by deserters, spoke of her as 
built upon the same principles as the ‘Atlanta,’ but with the 
casemate large enough to carry six guns, and plated all over 
with three layers of two-ineh iron, by which additional strength 
the Confederates hoped to save her from the fate of her nukdel. 
Her speed was slow, and Fa^agnt declared on his arrival that 
he would not hesitate to encounter her with his larger wooden 
ships, but for the fear of her taking refuge in such shallow water 
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as they could not enter. ‘ Wooden vessels,’ he added ’ ‘ can do 

* nothing -witli these iron-dads unless by getting within one 
‘ hundred or two hundred yards, so as to rain them or pour in a 

‘ broadside.’ 

Four ‘ Monitors ’ being at length supplied him in July, he 
prepared to test the strength of his enemies without delay, the 
latter being known to >)c striving hard to add other iron-clads 

to the * Tennessee/ which alone proved ready for action. She 

was aided by three gunboats only, when the Federal fleet en- 
tered the channel on the 5tli of August, in great strength, but 
with much uncertainty as to the issue of the attach Tlie 
seven frigates and steam-sloops which carried the principal bat- 
teries were not only protected by chains stopjied up and down, 
but were lashed each to a gunboat on the port side, in order 

that if crippled in the narrow channel, tl^ey might be towed 
out of range of Fort Morgan, wliich was on the starboard hand. 
The ‘ Monitors ’ formed a single line between it and the ships, 
engaging the work and absorbing its fire as far as possible. 
Thus covered, the wooden vessels ir» their double column forced 
tlieir way up, (the admiral most gallantly taking the lead when 
the first ship, the ‘ Brooklyn,’ hesitated at the sudden appear- 

ance of a line of buoys), and found fliemselves in half an hour 
above the forts on which their starboard broadsides had poured 
such a continuous fire of grape — the missile specially chosen 
beforehand by [^arragut — as the gunners could hardly endure. 
Not one ship was disabled, and but a hundred of their crews 
killed and wounded. But the ‘ Tecumseh,’ which led the 

• Monitors,’ was strtick in sight of all by a torj>edo, and went 

down with her crew. Her fate did not prevent her comrades 
from gallantly carrying out the allotted task ; and when tlie 
^ Tennessee ’ sallieil from a side channel higher up to assail ihc 
wooden squadron, the ‘ Monitors ’ strove to take share in the 
general assault Farragut directed to h6 made on her. He had 
prepared for this bold movement of Buchanan’s by providing 
false bows of iron to the frigates to charge the ram more efiec- 

tually as soon as she drew near ; and having already cast loose 
from their respective consorts, tliey steamed unhesitatingly to 
meet her. Then began a contest of a completely new order in 
naval tactics, arid in which the ram never, as it proved, had a 

chance of success. Some of her enemies crowded round her 
sufficiently to impede her motion, wliilst the larger steamers 
strove to nin her down in turn. Steering badly, slow in move- 
ment, and close pressed on each side, the ‘ Tennessee’ received 
in succession the charges of three of her assailants without per- 
ceptible damage, * the only efteot being to give her a heavy list,’ 
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and continued to ply her guns for near an hour. The flag- 
ship ‘ Hartford,’ after chargin^r under the personal direction of 
the Admiral, (wht> stood lasliecl in Lis main-top) poured a broad 
side of 9-inch shot at her casemates at a distance of barely 
ten feet. Two of the ^Monitors’ fired their 15-mch guns 
steadily at her whenever an opening was made ; and though one 
only of their shots damaged the plating of the casemate, another 

destroyed her steering chains, and her chimney was carried 
away. The decisive injuries, however, were inflicted by succes- 
sive damages to the shutters of her gun-x)orts‘; and three of them 

being jammed or made useless by the concentrated fire of the 
frigates, her reply slackened, until a shell entering one wounded 
Ihichanan dangerously, and caused her Immediate surrender. 
The fall of the forts s<»on followed, and Mobile, though still 

protected by a shallow bar above, became harmless against the 
Union: whilst the victor, whose heroic conduct had won him 
the personal adoration of his fleet, stood confessed the flrst 
seaman of the age. This last achievement obtained for him 
from the grateful Congress the special rank of Vice-Admiral 
— a just reward, which placed him on an equal footing, with 
(icneral Grant. 

Small as had been tile success of the Confederates with their 
rams, the last brilliant feat of tl|eir arms in the war — the cap- 
ture by TIoke in the spring of 1864 of the forts so long held by 
tlie Union forces on Albemarle 8ound — was due in gi’eat part 
to the aid xif a small vessel of this description, which attacked 
and drove off the covering gunboats, sinking the boldest of them 
with a blow of her prow. This first feat of* tlie ^ Albemarle ’ 

proved, however, to be her last In the following October she 
perished by what may beyond question be called the most daring 
action of the war — ^tJie attack on her at night by a steam-launch 
carrying a torpedo at the bow. Of the gallant volunteers who 
undertook this work, two only were saved death or capture, 
the bout being sunk by the eflect of tlieir own engine : but one 
of these was the young commander, Liicutenant Cushing, 

already four times thanked for conduct before tlie enemy, whose 
new exploit might fairly rank irith the boldest deeds of tlie 
youth of Nelson or Dundonald. His escape forms an episode 
of the war, so romantic in itself and so well told by the hero, 

that we prefer transcribing from his simple narrative i — 

‘ A dense ina.ss of water rushed in from the torpedo, filling the 
launch and completely disabling her. The enemy then continued 

his fire at fifteen feet range, an^ demanded our surrender, which I 
twice refused, ordering the men to save themselves, and removing 
my own coat and shoes. Springing into the river, I swam, with 
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others, into the middle of the stream, the rebels failing to hit us. 
The most of our party were captured, some drowned, and only one 
escaped besides myself, and he in a different direction. Acting- 
Master’s Mato VToodman, of the ** Cornmodciro TIiil],” I mot in the 

water half a mile below the town, and assisted him as best 1 could, 
hut failed to get him ashore. 

* Completely exhausted, I managed to reach the shore, but was 
too weak to crawl out of the water until just at daylight., when 1 

managed to creep into the swamp, close to the fort. While hiding 
a few feet from the path, two of the “ Albemarle^s ” officers passed, 
and I judged from their coaversation that the ship was desiroyed- 
Somp hours’ travelling in the swamp served to bring me out well 

below the town, when I sent a negro in to gain information and 
found that the ram was truly sunk. Proceeding through another 
swamp, I came to a creek and captured a skiff belonging to a picket 
of tho enemy, and with tliis, by eleven o’clock the next night, had 

made my way out to tho “ Valley City.”’ 

No wonder that this feat procured Cushing not merely hi-s 
step to conirnaiiihtr in the volunteer service, but the special 

thanks of Mr. Welles iiiidcr his own hand, with the offer from 
that statesman of* a transfer to the regular navy upon the 
completion of the requisite course of study. 

The naval operations ol‘ the wai*, whi<?li began by Ijieutenant 
Porter’s relief of Pensacola ia defiance of Bragg’s guns, ^verc 
fitly closed by Admiral Porter’s capture of t,hc defences of 
Wilmington, the last port of the Confederacy, lieforc l.hc very 

eyes of the saine general. As nothing was here pnived of tlic 
iron-clads save their general fitness to share in a steady bom- 
bardmeut of forts lof inferior armaimuit, and as we ,*fre informed 
from undoubted authority that the Federal .success w-^as assured 
as much by the fatal w^eakness of the opposing commander 
(who, though fiupidied with full means, made no effort torelie\ e 
his exhausted garri.^ons) as by tlie vast superiority of the fire 

of the fleet, we do not think it neeflful to comment on tlio 
details. 

XfOng before this affair the effoits of the iSouth by sea had 
been reduced to what appeared to all the world rather a mere 
fonn of revenge than useful warfare. Failing utterly in 
the purpose of embroiling the North witli any neutral nation, 
these doings have left a seed of bitlemess, such as it will need 

much wisdom and patience to stay from becoming bitter fiuit 
in the future. Prom the fall of Wilmington, the advantages of 
bk^^e-rnnners and the mushroom growth of their trade bo- 
things of the past. For the rest of tlie war the Confede- 
fiite flag only covered what walfe, after all, (if we except the 
4|liiiise of the iron-dad ‘ Stonewall ’) an ignoble piracy, legal- 
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kedia default of provision made against it by jurists. The ex- 
Cabinet of Richmond, which sanctioned this system to the end 
of their rule, liavc left as a legacy one of the most difficult 

problems on international duties ever offered for statesmen to 
solve. But we are more concerned here to point out the urj^ent 
necessity which will arise, in case of England’s en^ajpng m a 
war, for our commerce being mure efficiently guarded at sea 
than by iroh-clads of 5,000 tons, or firstrate wooden frigates. A 

class of swift corvettes, carrying two or three heavy guns, with 
engines powerful as to enable them to overhaul any ordinary 

merchant steamers, will be absolutely indispensable if our trade 
is to escape ruin, whilst privateering is employed against it. 
At su(‘li a class Mr. Welles and Captain Fox aimed when they 
ordered the ^ Kearsage * and her consorts ; but in this particu- 
lar service alone did their eftbrts wholly disappoint expectation. 
The ‘ Alabama,’ * Sumter,’ and * Florida * (managed certainly 
watli coiisninmate skill under most difficult conditions), roamed 

unchecked over the ocean. At the close of 1864, the capture 
of 193 vessels, valued with their cargoes at 134 millions of 
dollars, bore testimony to their activity, and to the danger to 
which, under the new .conditions of naval warfare, an unpro- 
tected commercial marine is exposed. That these losses were 
not from expenditure being too narrow, but from the peculiar 
dirccti<»ii which it hail taken under Mr. Welles, is abundantly 

shown by his Keport of that date. The navy which four years 
before had Counted but 76 ships, in and out of commission, and 
of tliese abqut one half sailing vessels, was now increased to a 
t<ital of 071. Of this number no less than 7l were iron -clads 

of different classes, 37 of them of formidable strength and car- 
rying heavy Dahlgrcn guns ; and only 112 of the whole were 
without steam power, being in fact used for trans]>ort pur- 
poses. 

Whether the fleet thiisT enumerated is, as Americans openly 

declare, infinitely beyond any that Europe can show in fighting 
power, is a question wo do not here attempt to decide. Our 

space docs not allow us to do more than indicate some of the 
more im^urtant questions connected with the discussion, and 
raised by even a cursory view of the performances of the Union 
navy. 

The first of these that naturally occurs is tlie subject of tlie 

exact value and use of Monitors. A quotation we have already 
given from Mr. W clles’s original Eeport upon lliosc vessels shows 

dearly that it was not in Engird or France alone that official 
men mistrusted their ever being fitted for sea service. That 
they were at first very much disliked by naval officers, and 
von. CXXIV, KC). CCI.llT. Q 
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easily disabled in action, the records of the attack on Charleston 
abundantly prove. On the other hand, it is certain tliat Mr. 
Welles and his advisers have siiiee a]>proved of the construction 
of Monitors, (the ‘ Puritan,' ‘ Dictator,’ and ‘ Iloanoke ’), built 
specially for sea service— that the navigation of another large 
one round to the Pacific lias been found by no means so dan- 
gerons as was anti(apatc‘<l that the crews of those Vessels have 

not found them unhealthy — and that the Charleston teporience 
has been wonderfully iiiilis^ed for the improvement <>t‘ the ine- 
chanisin of the turret and ]K)rts, so that (as is alleged) the same 
shuts which then produced so much disabling effect, iniglit now 
be easily endured. The value of these assertions no one is 
more desirous to see practically tested than Captain Fox him- 
self. As w’e close these I'cmarlcs it is announced tdficiiilly that, 

under the special sanction of Congress, he has uiulr'rtiiken to 
bring across the Atlantic a large doublo-tinTctcd m'sscI, the 
* Miantoiiomahf f<n* tlio ctmviction of llio seep t leal shijwle- 
signers of Europe;’^ and in his able hands vve may nell leave 

the (luestion for the present. 

Cl(»sely connected with it is that of the Ain(*ri«'ni M sU in of 
heavy smooth-bore guns; for smdi jui, tbo. e wbicl) ^\on llie 

figlit of Warsilw Sound— and far moi'c ilu' new 20-ineh — 
arc evidently too weighty for g,iiy broadM«I(‘ vessel now in use. 
We know the objection which lies to tludj’ moth rate charges 
and the conscqyent low velocity oJ* their j)rojecliIe.s. On the 

other band it is clear that this may yet be ovcre,oiuc<by even a 
slight improvement on the present ‘ llodinan ’ method of ousting 
on a cooled bon*, by the use <ir \vn>iiglit iron : uhilsl even 

as they exist llieir 450 lbs, and 990 lbs. balls, fired v/il !i onl v th 
or ^th charges, are missiles so powerHil as none but tin* liigbcsl 
class of iron-elads could endure. Sin^*e the result of all late 
experiments in Euroj)C is to e.ast greil^ dtmbl on the possibility 

of constructing any large rifled guns which can be relied on for 
more than a few hundred rounds, wc cannt>l but consldt*r it a 
very grave question whether our artillcj-ists aj'c right in con- 
fining their exertions entirely to their improvement, and leaving 
it to the Americans to complete to perfection tlio sim])ler and 
more enduring piece which has already done such great tilings 

* This vessel is at Spithcad at this moment, and she does the 
greatest credit to the American flag, since it must be confessed that 
there is not a vessel in the British navy which could destroy her 
by gunnery, or which she could not destroy. It should bo stated, 

however, that this formidable shipi not having adequate propelling 

C er for a long voyage, was chiefly towed across the Atlantic, as 
sister-ship the * Mohadnock * was towed round Cape Horn. 
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in actual practice. But tliis subject would demand a special 
article for discussion, and we therefore j)ass it by. For the 
same reason we do not enter on that of the torj>edo system of 

defence and assault, to the practical solution of which the 
American examples serve— although dimly and incompletely— 
to point tlie way. 

There is one deduction which might be made from a hasty 
survey of tfie naval annals of tbe war, against which we desire 
to give an earnest warning. Borne yiU say — as some have al- 
ready said — that the chief tiling shown is the jiossibility of 

creating, from j)rivate resources during actual war, all that a 
great contest at sea may r<*quire without that elaborate prepa- 
ration and vast ex]ionditnre to which in this country we dedi- 
cate millions yearly in time of peace. The example of the 

(freat licptiblic and the precepts of the successful statesmen 
■who have ciirried her safely to a triumphant rc-unioii, prove, 
when clo.«ely studied, the very cxmtrary. It c*ist them years 

of toil and uncertainty and oceans of expenditure before the 
naval pi’edominance to which the JsV>rth had full right was 
coni]»letely asserted. >io minister lias ever more loudly depre- 
mt.e<l the relying jiiuch on private shipyards than Mr. 

W dies, to whose earnest and repeated recommendation it is 
due that the Congress is even nuw eiigageil t>n the question of 
clotcrminiiig the site of a grand depot for the future e«>nr,true-- 

tioii of American iron-dads. We in England, .y’ entering into ' 
a struggle for that su])remacy of the seas which involves, the 

prescrvalioi^ol’ our own coasts from danger, and the protection 
of a vast and widc-sj>read commerce, must hioR to meeting not a' 

raw seeeding ])r(mnce, hnl Powers who are ready to attack, and 
will allow us bricl' s[>ace to ]>repare. A sufficient iloct must hi 
such event be ready, not waiting the chances of a hurried crea- 
liun. lie Ihcii the .shock what it may, wc doubt not it would 
bo met by hearts as bravd, by heads as cool, and arms as skil- 
ful, as those of the seamen whose exploits we have here briefly 
traced. The jealousies of a. day, wc trust, will die, whiles com- 
mon blood and language will create new ties ; and Englishmen 
who desire this, will not be slow to recognise as wortliy suc- 
cessors of our own great naval chieftains, those names which 
now fill with pride the hearts of our kinsfolk on the Other side 

of the Atlantic. 
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Art. VII.— 1. The Natural History ^ Ancient and ModerUy of 
Precious Stones and Gems^ and of Precious Metals* By 

C. W. King, M.A., Fcllmr of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

London: 1865. 

2. llandbuch der MdcUtehihumle fur Mineraloycuy Steinschneider 

und Juweliere. Von Karl Emil Kluge. ‘ Leip^ic : 

1860. 

3. Gems and .rewels, their History y Geography y Chemistry, apd 
Ana, from the earliest years down to the present time. By 
Madame dc Barbeba. London : 1860. 

4. Diamonds and Precious Stonesy their IHstory, Value and 
Distinguishing Characteristics y toith simple 7>sts for their 

Ident^eation. By H auut Emmangei. London: 1865. 

“iny HAT, wc may ask, have been the sourees of that faacina- 
^ tion which precious stones have from time immemorial 
exercised over tlie minds of men ? How comes it that in this 
nineteenth century a litths diamond not half the weight of a 
sixpence will sell for *1004, and as snrjall a riihy hn* 800/. nv 

700/.? Just as ill the days of the Triumvirate the ojial of 
Nonias, a stone no bigger than a hazel-nut, was valued at 
20,000/. of our money (vicies HS.): yet its owner went 
penniless into /ixile rather than surrender it to the greed of 
Marc Antony ! 

Avhat can thus gift these little l)its of Htone witli sikjIi ex- 
traordinary value Y Wliut sort of xiassion is it 1 hat would scorn 

80 little restrained by conscience or by reason ? To say that 
it is mere cupidity is not to explain it. The imagination 
certainly enhances the pleasure derived from the beauty of a 
diamond, ^ ruby> a sapxniire, or an emerald : fur only an eye 

trained by custom, or instructed by science, can distinguish 
these stones ftom their ^lass counterfeits. It is not, therefore, 
this beauty alone that gives them their vahu;. Nor is it tlieir 

.adaptation for practical uses that confers on them this quality ; 
for except in the limited applications of diamond dust, to what 
useful purpose are these stones apj>lied? Nor is it their mere 
varity, else would an ounce of platinum be wortli a thousand 
times more instead of four times less than an ounce of gold, 
and many a substance in nature would be precious far beyond 
Ae diamond. It is not, tlicn, the desire merely to possess what 
Griers have not. It is rather tljc passion for doing what others 
do, and possessing what it is the fashion to possess, that gives 
these tiny stones their price. They arc pretty objects, and are 
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t*.omj)aratively rare, and they have the advantage of being almost 
indestructible, in consequence of their hardnes?. But what 
makes them worth many pounds a grain is Jliat they have 

a<5qiurcd by tradition a prestige which fashion perpetuates ; a 
j>rcstigc rooted in strange attributes and mystic powers where- 
with the fancies of live thousand years have endowed such 
stones ; a fashion that has been ever pandered to hy a harpy 
host of nioney-mahlng parasites, and has been fostered by that 
human weakness* which, Avhile endeavouring to associate what 
is pretty with what is costly in ihe litatcrials chosen for personal 

ornament, is apt to attach more im}K)rtance to their price than 
to their real beauty, in pnjportioTi as cupidity is a passion more 
common than rcHnemcnt and tastt;. 

It will be our object to trace some of the sources whence this 

in’cstigc of tlic stones accounted precious hiis 8i)rung; and after 
briefly describing such as have attained to this prerogative, 
to iiKpiirc a1 what ])oriods these became known in the ancient 

world. By investigating the minerals known by particular 
names to the Greeks and "Romans, wo shall have gone over 
ground not yicrhaps in itself possessed of other thaii an archaeo- 
logical interest ; but w»c shall have j>rcpared the way for a future 

discussion of the art Avliich these stones so often enshrine, and 
which makes them the instniincmts for conveying to us no con- 
teinjitihle jiiirt of our heritage in the arts of (irccce. 

The earliest evidences by which wc recognisa the action of a 
human intelligence on our globe, are presented in those singular 
arrow-head* and axes wdiich come up to us from the fossil world 
as if on purpose to link the age of man with the long roll oi’ 

earlier ages through which his planet has passed, and to en- 
twine luH history ivith that of old world animals that till lately 
were supposed to have passed away ere the reign of our race in 

nature hiul begun. Yet even among those weird monuments 
of early luiman life we* find axes and implements sometimes 
fashioned out of stones eminently beautiful and obviously 
chosen for their colour and texture. Such are certain green 

stone hatchets found in Brittany, formed of a mineral differing 
from ordinary jade, but related to a translucent variety of 
zoisite held among the most precious substances in China and 
throughout the east of Asia. Stone axe-hcads of jade are 
found in New Caledonia ; and the New Zealanders as well as 

the South African natives also use a fine translucent green 
serpentine and a jade for pei’sonal ornaments, instruments, 

and weapons. They thus bring a remarkable testimony to 
the universality of this instinct for the selection and use of 
coloured stones, by showing that it did not exclusively belong 
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to the archaic period when metal was unknown, but that it at 
this moment actuates men who are practically living in a stone 
a^e of their own, though eontenriporary with this our period of 

Civilisation. The Mexicans used to carve into strange and 
rude fonns. of men and monsters various green stones, includ- 
ing apparently an augite or green diopsich, occasionally also 
an amazon-stone feisj)ar, .and {inotlier stone of rich green mottled 

with white, probably a jadeite (or zoisite), to which^ they knew 
how to impart a most beai^tifiil lustre : while the glory of the 
Peruvian was the true emerald, asttmishing specimens of wliich 

must have come to Eurojie as well as have been distributed over 
India immediately after the conquest of the New World. 

It is ])erhaps not from caprice that green stones have been 
especial iy selected by llie various raises of men ft>r ornamental 

materials. It more probably is due pai^ly to the beauty of 
tbeir colour, but partly also to the singular toughness (as distinct 
from mere hardness), and to other useful proj'criies that char- 
acterise these minerals. 

The belief in the talismanic influences of gems is certainly an 
extremely ancient one, and presents a ])hase of the subject 
which would possess mt>re than ii iintitpiarian sort 

•interest could we tince it to its true sources. As it is, one can 
but vaguely surmise what properties ]>osso^scd by stones first 
sugge.«ied to men’s minds the mysterious influeuc’cs ascribed to 
them. , 

A mineral, like heliotrope and blood-stoiio, s])rashed with 

blood-lilte spots, or a crystal jiresenting its beaiitiLul clear anti 
polished form ber^^t with facettes symmetrically implanted on 

It, might seem to bespeak a formative power native in the 
substance, or a symyiathy ivith human suffering ixdeut to 
invest tlie sttnie witli a blood-stained dress, ami wh^^ not 
therefore to extend to a beneficeut yiowcj’ of healing if only 
men knew how to avail themselves df such a boon ? So, too, 
as the crystaljs the result of a jiower ctunpctcnt to fashion the 
hai*d material with a spontaneous jwecisioii into cxa(^t geo- 
metrical forms, why should not that power, it might be asked, 
be able to direct its further gi*owtb, nay even (tw believed by 
Theophrastus) its reproduction alter its kind? Iloethius de 
lioot (1609), one <if the last of the Jong list of writers on the 

dreary subject of the talismanic influences of stones, speiiks of 
precious stones having been formed to be the abode <if angels ; 
language in which we may hear the echo of what was said by 

Aroian writers long before liis/lay, as in this again we have 
(lie traditron of older thoughts coming from the distant East, 
if indeed they be not forms of superstition natural everywhere 
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to the human mind. 'Ihroughout the East this belief in 
mystic powers rcsi<lcTit in stones has been always universal: 
form and sysfcin was all that it acquired under the ma<;riaiiisin 

of Persia and of Jiabylon, but it was with tin's systematised 
shape of it tliat the western nations became acquainted. 

A belief in mystic, powers animating all nature has a 
poetical .side to it. 'L'hc fancy of the imaginative East has 

coloured it with attractive hues; for who has not at some 
period of life lingered with pleiisi^e in the haunts of Oriental 
fable, «‘li:irined witli its falcs of tnosc Genii and .TDfreets that 
ill earlier centuries and in more sombre tints played their ])art 
in the reliorioiis angcloL |.;y of Persia and Mesojwtamia. It is 
strange iiidiiod to see tiiis belief in tali.smans and magic after 
passing from India and l?<'rsia to Greece and Rome, and after 

playing an essential jiarl in the Gnostic systems of Alexandria, 
becoming finally transferred into the (.Jliristian Church without 
apparenil3' any in. pection of its credentials ! Tjct us notridlciilc 
the ])00r Arab who lias recourse to his blind faith, and ])ossibly 
indeed to some practieal experien(‘e in the healing influence of 
a cold slab of ]»lood.‘tonc when ajqjlicd to reduce the inflamma- 
tion and :issn age the , pain caused b^Mbc «coi’])ion’ri bite ; nor 

think with eontcm[)t of the Koiiian who powdered amber with 
attar of ros(\s lo cure Iil.s d(^fiie.ss, or wilh honey to cure 
weakness in his eyes, — and the limpid dro])S of anil >01*3 be it re- 
lueinbered, were in one niylli (lie tears a god had wept, even 
Ajjoilo lh(‘ Sun God, Elector, to whom electrum w:is 

sacred. Xbc.-'C conijKU’atlvcU' harmless forms of credulity wi'rc 
fl>undc<l piMh.ibly 0.1 as >.ccure a basis of •experience a.s that 

which inak:*:-! (‘ven Mr. King, the author of tlic work at the 
head of tills ai l id c, hdleve the wearing an amber necklaef to 
be a cei*t:!iii nu*ans id' warding off attacks of erysipelas I and 
they were ct’rtiiinly rational in c.oin])arisou with the kind uf 
faith exliihited by St.^ Jerome when we find iSm gravely 

writing that tlic sa])])hlrc conciliate, s to its wearer the cou- 
deseensi<in of princes, quells lii.s enemies, disperses sorceries, 

sets free tlie ca])tive, and even assuages the wrath of God 
Ilinisi.df ! This no transient fancy' or superstition of tin 
individual Avritcr; rather it fonncil part of a sysi.ein handed on ' 
from age to age with undiminished vitality, as we may sec by 

perusing the work on stones by Bishop Marbtwuf, of Rennes, 

in the ele\enth century, wherein he versified their talismanic 
mfluerices. Among whole pages of similarly astounding non- 

sense, he gravely asserts tha{ the heliotrope endows its wearer 
with the gift of prophecy and immunity from poison, or with 
proper ceremonies can make him invisible ! And even so late 
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as the reign of Elizabeth we find'Archbishop Parker presentmg 
to her Highness the Queen’s Majesty an agate with an engraving 
on it of an Androgenous Venus and Cupid, os a prophylactic 
charm. It seems, to quote from the very ap})ropriate doggrel 
into which Mr. King has been so good as to translate tlie Bishop 

of Bennes’ Lapidarium that, 

* The Agate on the wearer strength bestows, * 

'With ruddy health his fresh complexion glows ; . 

Both eloqucnco and grace are by it given, 
lie gains the favour both of earth and heaven.’ 

This stone was therefore admirably adapted to be the vehicle 
in a substantial fonn of the Archbishop’s apostolic benediction. 
With probably a keener sense of what might really constitute 
the power of a talisman, liunjeet Singh inquired what kind 

of special spell it was that had made the K^h-i-nur from imme- 
morial time the talisman of Indian sovereignty. By what do 
‘ you estimate its value?’ asked the Sikh Maharajah of his 
victim, as the surrendered Koh-i-nur lay on the arm of its 
new master — ‘ By its good luck,’ said Shah Soujali, ‘for it hath 
‘ been ever his who hath conquered his enemies.’ 

The talismanic influence of stones 'was a belief, no doubt, in 

some cases linked with the worship of them : but it is impos- 
sible to say when or how they first acquired a sacred charac.ter. 
Indeed the line of demarcation between aivc and respect for a 
talisman and tl^ direct worship of the material that embodied 
it, would depend rather on the degree of barbarism of the fetish- 

worshipper than on the principle involved in his superstition. 
The time-honoured and still-sn^isting reverence ftw tiie Kanba- 

stone at Mecca probably originated in the same sentiment that a 
few years ago made the great meteoric stone that fell at Parnallee 
in Madras, now in the British Museum, an object of adoration 
to many thousands of Hindoos. The famous Venus of Cyprus, 
and the im^e at Ephesus that fell doWn from Jupiter, may, in 
common with the Itaaba and the Pamaliee stones, have been 
meteoric in th<rir origin, and have been seen to fall from the 

midst of a serene sky to the earth with explosion and fire— as 
He]diaistos may have fallen on Lemnos. 

The Shekinah on the breastplate of the High Priest of the 
Jews gleamed with a sombre darkness that came over the stones 
(in one account it was a special stone, the sapphire, that was 
the sensitive agent of this manifestation) when the anger of the 
Xiord- was kindling, but when He was at peace with His people 

iho light of heaven shone brightly on the stones of the sacred 
vestment. The minute description of the jewels which were 
to form part of the sacerdotal apparel, in the 28 th chapter of 
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Exodus, indicates the symbolical reverence attached to them 

even by the Israelites. 

A brighter phase in the history of ornamental stones is 

that in which we sec them as the shrines of' art, and pre- 
eminently as the materials on which the Greek loved to lavish 
all his exquisite powers of expressing form and sentiment; 
for in the ^ems he has left us thus adorned, he has transmitted 
to our time the only unabraded and perfectly fresh illustrations 
of his art that we possess. Then w|th an interest not second 
to this, though invested with very filr less of its artistic charm, 
there comes the application of tliese beautiful and hard sub- 
stances to the purjiose-* of -Ignets and seals of various kinds by 
other nations, during ages that were running their course long 
before the golden era of Hellenic art had dawned ; and we have 

afterwards later forms of the engraver’s work belonging to the 
centuries which succeeded to the three or four which formed 
that golden age. 

Mr. King, one of the Senior Fellows of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, has devoted the life and leisure of a fine scholar to 
the whole of this subject. A treatise, the only one in our 
language, on Gems in general — that is to say, on hard and 

more or less precious stones engraved as works of art., was the 
first volume, which he published in 1860. This was followed 
in 1864 by a treatise on Gnostic Gems, in which he dealt with 
some of the more sujicrstitioiis uses and motives of the works 
of the gcnl-engravcr. The last of Mr. King’s books, published 

in 1865, is .that which stands at the head of tliis article. It 
treats of the history <if Stones and Metals, and must be looked 

on as a second and expanded edition of those portions of his 
treatise on Gems which were devoted to these topics. * Never 
oxbaustivc of bis subject, and hardly ever original in his inter- 
pretations of the terms used by Greek or lioman authors, he 
has nevertheless brought: together much curious learning in his 
book ; and if it bears evidence of being the work of a scholar 
rather than a man of science, it is, on the other hand, the 

best summary of the mineralogy of antiquity and the middle 
ages. As regards the modem part of the subject, the German 
treatise of Kluge is a work of research and erudition, and 
one is surprised to find that Mr. King’s book, published in 
England in 1865, was apparently written in ignorance of 
so important a work as lOuge’s, printed in 1860. Of the 
two other works, to which our attention has been directed, 

that of Madame de Barrera |s amusing partly from the sort 
of matter she has collected in it, but chiefly from the errors 
with which it teems ; while Mr. Emmanuel’s l^ok, with several 
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inaccuracieB, is still so far better than a mere adrertisement 
that one of the contributors to it has furnished a useful though 
not vety complete list «>f works and memoirs on the subject 

of precious sftnes. It also contains a few interesting refer- 
ences to Chaldee literature, for which Mr. Emmanuel must 
have placed under contribution tJie learning of some Kabbi of 
his race. It is with the arieieiit lore -to which Mr* King’s last 

treatise is chiefly devoted that we have now most* to do ; and 
in taking hereafter a sui^ey of the art of gein-engraviiig, and 
of the stones (Mnjdoyed foi-gems, among the nations of antiquity, 
we siiaJI And him a most valuable^ though^ pcrha])S at times, 
a somewhat too enthusiastic guide. 

TJie materials out of which an account of the knowledge of 
fclie ancients in mineralogy is tv> be built arc not very satis- 
factory. First of all. we have what lias^ come dt)wn to us of 
the mineral substances iJieiuselves in the f(»nii of gems and 
ornamental works; and wc have besides what are doubtless 
imitations in various kinds of glass of‘ th (3 rarer or more valued 
species of coloured stones. We certainly know minerals and 
varieties of gems that were never seen in antiquity; but the 
ancients, on the otlier hand, c<wild have kiK»wu no minerals 

that are unknown to modern inineralogy, tlmiigh they un- 
doubtedly obtained precious, stones from localities some of 
which became exhausted so far as tlioir mining art. wa.-3 capable 
of exhausting, them, while others have been lost to our know- 
ledge under the ditferont waves of human circuiifstance that 
have swcjit over the countries from which, in anti^piity, miiie- 
ralis were drawn. • Thus the conquests of Alexander dccjicjicd 

and strengthened the current of Eastern commerce that, no 
doubtl^even in the dawn of European history was flowing to 
Europe in tlie channel of PhceTucian entcrjwise. The concen- 
tration of wealth, and the encouragement i1 gave lo the more 

refined arts in Egypt under the Ptoltinies, and in Jtaly during 
the Imperial age of Koine, fostered the development of tliis 
Oriental commerce, llic most important elements of which \vt‘rc 

doubtless not oldy the ‘ ivory, a])es, and jtcacocks ’ of earlier 
times, and the gold and tiu of tlic trans- Indian golden Cher- 
eonese (the Malay Peninsula) ; but ebony, the precioils stones 
(sapphires, garnets, &c.) of Ceylon, the diamonds and beryls of 
Lower India, besides tlie onyx, the murrhina, and the textile 
fabrics, both coarse and fine, of India. But the marcli of Mo- 
haminediuiism displaced again the barriews witlun wbicli tlio 

tide of Oriental commerce flowejji ; perhaps the languid energies 
of the declining empire had already made its waters stagnant. 
At any rate, countries that certainly sent many a beautiful 
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mineral into the jewellers’ bazaars in Byzantium or Rome 
receded gradually from the view of Europe, and^ strange to say, 
at this moment we proliably know less of the mineral i>rodiicts 

of the territories that now constitute the Turkish and Persian 
empires, or even of Africa and of Asia Minor, nay, of Greece 
and the Levant, than did Theophrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, 
or King Jitha II., tlie Kuinidian sovereign contemporary with 

Augustus. 

The only other source of information is to be found in classi- 
cal aulhorH. There existed, indeed, a special literature on 
mineralogy in the Greek and Roman libraries. Put all that 
remains to us of it i* a treatise of Theophrastus on Stones, 
the 37lh book of J^liny, some notices by Soliniis, the author of 
a geography written ]>rohably in the middle of the third century, 

describing the substances found in the (*.ountrics he took note 
of, and a mystic work of rabid magianism, the ‘ Lithica,’ hy 
an author ealletl hy the iwetendod name of Orpheus, generally 
Jittri 1)11 ted to the Alexandrian school of Christian philosophy, 
but by Mr, King supposed to be at least as old as the middle of 

the second century n.c. 

i'iually, wo have o])ilhcts or nllusicnis tx> special stones 

as may be found scattered up and down the poets and the prose 
literature of the centuries tiiat stretch from Plato to Constan- 
tine. (Joming (hiwn to later times, wc may ]>ut the ciicyelopredic 
compilation of Isidoriis Ilbjpalciisis (liisliop vf Seville from 
600 to G3S A.T). ) under contribution ; oi\ like Mr. King, we 
may go to ^tlarbrnul*, IVishopof Kenues ( 1067—10^ 1), Latinised 
as -iMarbodijs, and study his Latin poem tnititlod a ‘ Lapi- 

darium,’ Irom Avhicli we have already quoted, in the belief that 
wc. may there find v(\ally the abridgment, ])C boasts Bfe work 
to bo,^oi a ‘ bulky voluiuc by Evax, King of Arabia, presented 
‘to 'J'ibcriiis Caesar I’ Lsidorus, however. Las but given us a 
brief summary made frftm Pliny, together with u few small 
scraps oi knowledge picked up Iroiii one or two oth<»r treatises 
now lost, lilt* poem of liishop Marba'uf is of much the same 

stamp as tl'ftt of the pseudo-Orpheus ; it is a tissue of marvels, 
eliarma, and talismans, whioh we would commend to the table- 
turners, rappers, and spiritualists of t)ur time, as a resource 
when other tonus of their ‘ niagorum infauda vanitas * are ex- 
hausted. 

Theophrastus and Pliny are, therefore, our sole substantial 
authorities. The llspi r&if \C$wv l3f-/^iov of Theophrastus is a 
philosophical treatise so far as suttee! could be handled phi- 
losophically in the absence of all knowledge of the composition 
of minerals, or of their scientific forms and properties. The 
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great pupil of Aristotle could scarcely write on any subject 
without showin{]p the result of thought, if not of practical ob^r- 
vation, and certainly Mr. King would have done good service 

if he had employed his scholai'ship in giving in one of his vol- 
umes a good literal translation of this short work, with a few 
notes on the corruj^t passages widi which it upfortiinatcly 
abounds. This fragmentary work of Theophrastus remained 
the only treatise on minerals tliat professed to be philosophical 
down almost to the age o^ Linna$us. For all the literature of 
the snbjeet that has reached our lime, if we except one hook of 

Pliny, and a work or two from Persian hands, is little else than 

one long tissue of talismanic nonsense. 

The 37th book of Pliny, on the other hand, the last he it 
remembered that he wrote, professes tc- be a summary of n hat 
had been written before bis time and of the information its 
learned and laborious author had been able to record in his 
common-place hook. It is a erndely-digested mass of curious 

but invaluable matter, collected previously to a.d. 77, two years 
before Pliny lost his life under Vesuvius. He quotes from 
Theophrastus often word for word, sometimes misquoting or 
misunderstanding him, and often, these can he no doubt, de- 
scribing the same kind of stone twice over, first under the title 
w'hich Greek authors had given to it, and again under the 
name by wliich it was knoivn in the T^ntiii world of the age of 

Titus. 

In the origin of the names of the more i)rcciou!S stones our 
subject assumes a fonn of very great interest, a#id one that 
should be fruitfufl of some results for the early archaeology of 

miner^. Wc to this day use with little real change many of 
the niAies by -which the Greeks spoke of precious stones at 
least 500 years before the Christian era, however we may have 

transposed the application of those particular names from one 
stone to another. Jasper, diamond, 6apj)hire, agate, beryl, are 
some of these. Yet few of tlicsc names are GrCek in root 
or sound though clothed in a Hellenic garb. The Greek, 

indeed, with an instinct to adopt sneh words into his language, 
and with a fine car and a tongue that played on them with a 
sort of serious punning as soon as he had adopted them, gave 
to some of these names^ the origin of wdiieh was essentially 
exotic, a Greek meaning and fonn ; often slightly changing 
the form the better to adapt it to its novel meaning. 

Although it may seem hypercritical to seek a root outside 

the Greek language for so Greok-souuding a term as adamas, 

* the indomitable,’ the Hebrew word ^ achlamah/ derived from 

* chalam,’ implying, in one of its senses, to be hard, compact. 
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and the Persian name for the dkmond, almas, a 'nrordsaid to he 
foreign in root to the Persian language, suggest the possibility 
that both the Greek and the Persian terms were originally 
derived from the Semitic name for a material (probably corun- 
dum or massive sapphire), which PhoDuician commerce brought 
from India, or even quarried in its coarser form as the smir 
(Graccised hi fonn as siqyris, our emery), within the basin of 
the Mediteh-anean. 

The jasper, iaspis, is undoubtedly a word of Semitic origin. 
It is llic IIt?brcw jaslipcli — linn, ^ougli, from jusliaf, to be 

strengthened, a derivation that derives some interest from the 
fact that nearly all the Semitic (Pliocnician) gems we know 
are engraved on a chloritic green jasper known as jaspis by 
Greek and Latin lapiclaries. 

The sapphire, in Greek sappheiros, was the name applied by 
Greeks and Pomans* to what we call iapis-lazuli. But it is 
obviously it wi>rd foreign to the Greek longue. Aceording 

to the Talmud the tables of the Law were fashioned of sappir. 
The word is connected with the root from which are derived 
the Hebrew terms for a book, writing, or engraving. This root 
is ‘ safar,’ to engrave, Init it seems also to have the meaning 

‘ to shine,’ and this may be the source of the application of the 

name sappir to a precious stone. ^ 

Prom iJicsc Semitic niimcs we pass to a Persian root. TJic 
sard — surdion— sardius, Avas the lavourite stone of the Greek 
engraver ; •it Avas a yclloAV chalcedony Avith a dark aspect Avhen 
looked on but of a fine golden tint Avben seen through. 
Pliny, ])lainly copying from older authorities, tells us it came 

from near Babylon. It therefore bears a Persian name, zard, 
yellow. 

Mr. King would refer the name hyarinthus (vdKivffos) to 
the jacut of the Persian, Avhereof our jacinth is as it ^vere an 
jiiterniediatc form ; and thus tlie myth of the floAver that sjming 
from the blood of Ajax, or, as in another form of the story, of 
Ily.'urinihiis, is as unsubstantial as the letters Al, AI or T 

pretended to be found upon the flower itself. 

The amethyst, again, was a name which in its Greek furm 
(to dfiedv(rrov) was capable of translation into the meaning of 
its being an antidote to the intoxicating influence of wine. 
Hence a Greek story rei)eated by Pliny that the wdne drank 
from tlic amethyst cup aa'us harmless, so far true that such 
cups must certainly have been very small. But as a gem 

also it was fondly looked on as an antidote, when worn on the 
finger, to Avine drank from less precious and less moderate cups. 
Mr. King quotes a pretty stanza from the Anthology on the 
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signet of Cleopatra — which he has also turned in rhjone— 

to show how far the gem fulfilled tliis promise — 

‘ On ivineless gem I toper Bacchus reign ; 

Learn stone to drink, or teach me to abstain/ 

The emerald, a term at first apjdied to the beryls or aqua- 
marines of India, llioiigh sifterwards given to otlier green 

stones, came to Europe under its Indian (Sanscrit) name 

^ marakat/ connected with esmarak, a sea monster, or makara, 
the sea. Transferred to PeiXiian and Arabic it became ‘zabtirjinb’ 
and in tJie Greek and Latin sinaragdos or zmaragdos, the Gi eek 
rec^)gnisiiig probably a Greek root to the word in fiapfiapifyfj, 
a flashing, from fiapfiaipto, to sparkle. In the Hebrew the 
term was iiaraket. It is observable that maritime subj<*cts, or 

any with allusion to water-gods, continually appear in antique 
gems engraved on the aipiamarine. The root of the name 
bcr^’l (rf ^rjpvWos) is unknown and appears nol to have been 
the subject of conjecture. The Jldeilium of Holy Writ, or 
Pedolach, may possibly atford a dne to its source. It is derived 
from the Semitic ‘hadal,’ to flow out in drops like a simi. nnd 
was very probably the ancient name f<.,»r the gum co]>al fouiul 

on the Zanzibar coast, or iu other part.s of the country gatlicrod 
from the living trees. It caing apparently to be af)j)Iicd also 
U} the p(3arl, j)crliaps from its drop-like form. Indeed, not 
impossibly our word pearl is the same term in iiin)tlicr sha])C. 
Its transfer U) tlie stone we know as tlic boryi • would be 
one of those shiftings of the ajqdications of words^ which it is 
easier to illustrate by examples Ilian tt> explain. Mr, King 

lias drawn attention to a curious etymology of the German 
word ‘ Brille ’ (a pair of spectacles), founded «)n the use oi* the 
beryl as an eyeglass ; ])robabJy by employ ing the pieces, often 
i-atlier curved in furai, that are broken oft' by liie regular clea- 
vage from the long prismatic crystals of beryl. The topaz is a 

name of which the rotit may jMissibly be found in the Sansc.rit 
term for yellow, ^ pita.* This, transferred to the (ireek through 

a Semitic form, ‘ patadz,’ by transposition of the letters becom- 
ing tapadz or topaz, might have been the source of the modem 
form of the word. 

Such arc a few of the more prominent names wliicli suggest 
themselves as illustrating this curious philological chapter of 
our subject. But it is a chapter capable of being made of 
singular iuterest by a master of the science of language ; for 

it would show the intercourse pf the East and the West as 
evidenced by language, at a time long anterior to all historical 
records. Nay, inasmuch as the Oriental words and names that 
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fonn the nucleus of Hellenic myths must have preceded the 
inytliology that crystallised round them, wc may assume that 
those relations of archaic intercourse must have existed in times 

long antecedent to those even of mythic traditiod. 

We haA^e still to discuss the important section of our subject 
which deals in the nature and properties of the actual stones 
that arc nOw and havje been in former times accounted 
preeious; Irtit in entering on it we find our path no longer 
single and straight. It divides at ^once into two diverging 
lines, the one loading along the rigifl rt)nd of modern science, 

th(' other into the more obscure but curious tracks of arclue- 
ology and virtu. Om* v*an describe the minerals used as 
]»recioiis stones and gems in the language of the modern mine- 
ralogist, OP <»nc can speak of them in the plirascology of tlie 
modern jeweller, and as they were treated by ancient" writers, 

pupei-ficially a)ul will'iout regard to tlieir scientific struct lire. 
Ilul as <»iir ol>jo<*t is 1«» make; as clear as possible whal Averc the 

stones viewed as jirccious and as such used by the ancients, and 
Avliat the naiiic^ they gave to tliem, In order on another occasion 
to go into the history of tho art and int<» the varictii;s and 
styies t)l* gem -engraving, Ave shall treat file subject of jirecious 
and (pijisi-procious stones tlic rathei' from this practical and 
ii.rc]i:)«)i(‘gi(‘Ml ))oint of view. Jt, ■will be JiRCCssiiiy, however, 
to f >llov/ the stneter path of scieiitifie nomenclature and de- 

scri()tiou up to a certaiu jioiiit, iii order that Ave i^iay afterwards 
tread on fir«i(»r ground among the lf)OBC phraseology and inexact 
definitions of ancient Avriters and modern jewellers. 

I'liis will uFice be wlieii wc observe •that colour alone 

is till* ])vo{)cny iii regard to which the j)recioii8 stones have been 

universally classified down to the end of tlie last centur}% and 
.-till derive their mimes in th'* jowt!llers’ shops. Thus, the 

ancient Egyptians in naming the precious stones thay used in 
their ornaments and inlaid ivorh, callal the red jasjter and 
other red stones Ithnem (red, the. rvd stone), Avliilc the green 
jnsfKT and the CMTicrald seem ti> have fallen together under the 

title uat (the (jrem stone). The lapis-lazuli, and probably 
tbe eyanus or blue glaze and paint of Egy]>t, Avere kheshet 
( the i/ne stone) ; the name of the yellow stone (so rare in 
Egyptian monuments) seems unknown ; but tJie sard and car- 
nelian had the name of mat (the middle or heart of a thing), 
im])lying tliat it occurred in the middle of the rocks in which 
it was found, as we know it to do in nodules in the heart of 

trap rocks. Pliny says the sards were found near Babylon 
enclosed ^ like a heart ’ in other stones when these were broken 
open, but had failed in his time. 
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ThiB nomenclature of Egyptian 'writers accords with the 
ndneralogical Bystems of later days. The precious Btones that 
Pliny describes are grouped in series of which colour is the 
distinctive feature ; and that tlie names now employed by the 
jewellers are very little in advance of this is shown by the ruby, 
the sapphire, and the Oriental topaz of modem Europe being 
treated as distinct minerals in their, nomenclature, whereas 

they arc one and the same substance differing mbrely in the 
accident of colour. So the topaz, the Oriental topaz, the 
Poheinian or Spanish topUz, are the names given to minerals 
that have not one mineralogicai character in common, except 
their attribute of a more or less intense yellow or orange hue. 

II ut here we must indicate how it is that modern mineralogy 
comes to attach so little comparative importance to this attribute 

of colour. It was not till chemistry, little more than a century 
ago, had decomposed, and begun to explain the true nature and 
composition of all the materials of the inorganic and organic 
worlds, that the mystery Avas dissipated which had surrounded 
precious stones from tiie earliest rime, had raised tliem into 
talismans, and endowed them with qualities that money could 
scai’ccly buy. For when the diamond, the ruby, and tins opal 

severally became in the chemist’s eyes simply carbon, alumina, 
and silica, differing in no respect but in their being crystallised 
and pure from charcoal, clay, and flint, the mystery of their 
nature Avas dissipated and there was no more a dark and magic 

place in them for the abode of genii The colours of precious 
stones were Boon found to be in the majority of cases due to 
minute traces of substances generally foreign to ^lie cjomposi- 

tion of the mineral, but dissolved as it were in its substance, 
such as oxides of iron, chrome, or manganese. Thus sapphire 
and ruby and many other so-called ‘ oriental ’ stones became one 
and the same mineral, only differently tinged by tlicse colour- 

givirg accidental ingredients. Science, carrying on her inqui- 
ries, soon brought all the other physical properties of minerals, 
and tlierefore of precious stones, AViihin her domain. Crystal- 
lography showed every ciystallised substance to have its own 
peculiar forms, obedient to simple mathematical laws; while 
opdcal characters belonging to the crystal structure have also 
been discovered, so that tlirough the instrumentality i»f polarised 

light, the eye of science can discern at a glance the crystal 
structure and therefore the character of a transparent mineral, 
even though it be but in a minute fragment. It is thus that the 
mineralogicai characters of a stone need a higher science than 
the mere eye-knowledge of the dealer in gems, who is almost 
always grossly ignorant of their real nature, and only knows 
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enougli to enable Him to ^ve’thein names and to convince a 
purchaser that the long experience of a trained eye is an infal- 
lible authority in fixing on theiu a jcwelJcr*8 price. 

The actual mineral species employed for personal ornaments 
are extremely few, and those on 'which fashion throws its capri- 
cious smile are fewer still. The more valuable kinds, the really 
‘ precK)iis stones/ are the diamond, tlic sapi)hire, the spinel^ 
the beryl, ilnd the turquoise. The opal is a variety of the 
same fdictnical substance as quartz-crystal. But the chryso- 
hcr^ 1 and the zircon should bo inoludkid with the more precious 

stones, thougli out of fashion with the jewellers. The garnet, 
the <;hrysolitc, the tourinalme, dichroite, and diflFerent varieties 
of quartz, including amethyst, cairngorm stone, and a long 
and beaiiliful arj*ay of jaspci's and cluucedonies, such as agate, 
onyx, sard, plasma, and chrysoprase, may b(5 placed in a list 
of stones (»f the second degree in point of value, if that value 
bo estimated by rarity luid pi*ioe, and therefore inversely to 

the magnitude of the largest specimens. We propose to taJte 
a rapid survey, in the first jdace, of these different mineral spe- 
cies, including their coloured varieties, in a scientific order. 
Wc eau tlien iliscmss tlieiii sevcmlly in the order of colours, 

in conjunction with Pliny s accounts of the stones used in liis 
day. It will be only necessaj^", Jiowever, to treat thus sepa- 
rately those mineral speeic»s which arc distinguished by a some- 
what vaiied colour-suite, and the varieties of which are known 
by names more or less equivocal. 

The mineral subsfcincc that ranks next to the diamond, 
A\hcllier wc estimate it by its harchiess, the splendour of its colour 

or its rareucss in the choicer forms, is that called by the mineral- 
ogist conindum. It is ])urc crystallised alumina (the oxide of 
the now well-known metal aluminium). To this class belong 
tlic ruby, the sapphire, and other stones of gorgeous colour, 
distinguished by the ejutket ‘ oriental’ prefixed to iTie name. 
The ruby or red sapphire is the red stone jtar excellence of 
jewellery. Its finest colour is a most rich and lovely crimson, 

known as the ‘ pigeon’s blood ’ tint, but its scarlet tints are 
also beautiful. It is never a large stuiic ; for whereas the 
sajiphire occurs in very considerable masses, a ruby above the 
size of three carats is worth more tlian a diamond of the same 

weight. The yellow variety of corundum is called the ‘ oriental 
‘ topaz.’* It is of a pale straw-yellow, very rarely exhibiting 
the rich orange tint of the true lo])az from Brazil, but rather 

those of the kinds of that stone from other localities which 
rarely if ever i) 0 ssess tlie colour requisite for an ornamental 
jewel. The oriental emerald is siiiularly the green variety of 
VOL., exxiv. NO. CCLIII. K 
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this species, but, like the last stone, il; lacks the rich hues of the 
splendid mineral after wliich it is named — ^the true emerald. 
It is lustroiiSj but almost universally of an extremely iiale 

hue. There i^ another green variety called the oriental peridot. 
This is a pistachio green saj^hire, singular ra^er than beautiful 
The oriental aquamarine is a greenish blue - sapphire. The 
blue variety of this mincrfil is that lovely gem to which the 

name of sapphire is in common parlance confined. There is 
one hue of it of a soft pure azure^ distinguishable from the 
commoner kinds by its relbining its fine blue even by candle- 
light, when an ordinary sapphire looks black. Unlike ‘the 
ruby, the sapphire occurs in specimens of considerable size. 
One large and beautiful cut stone was to be seen in the Exhi- 
bition of 1862, of whicli it was related that the noble lady who 

once had own^ it had contented herself with an exact imitation 
of it for many years, consoled with the sum for which she had 
sold the original. A splendid suite of sapphires exhibitod in 
the Great Exhibition of 1851, and said now to belong to Miss 
Burdett Coutts, is among Ibe finest, perhaps as a suite is the 
finest, in the world. 

The ‘ oriental amethyst ’ is an amethystine variety often 

formed by a mixture of ruby and sapphire in the same crystal, 
part of the stone being one at\d part ibe other, the united effect 
being that of the amethyst. Often, h(jwever, the hue is homo- 
geneous. Thp * girasol sapphire,’ or ‘ ruby catseye,’ is formed 
from the more opaque kind of stones, which when cut in tl)e boss 
(or tm cabochon) form, show a glimmering light in the surface 
which is rather brighter in its blue, its pink, or its amethyst 

colour, tlian is the body of the pale sapphire, ruby, or oriental 
amethyst, of which it consists. The star-stone, or astcria-sap- 
phii’e, or ruby, is a similar stone to the last, but exhibiting a six- 
rayed star corresponding in the direction of the rays with the 

direction of those planes along which the crystal may be 
^ cleaved ’ or easily split (a proj»erty of all these crystals'). 
The transparent colourless corundum remains only to be 

described,* it generally has a faint blue tint, but is at times 
perfectly colourless. It Is said to have been sold for the 
diamond; but this could only have been done fraudulently, as 
the sapphire never could have been mistaken for the diamond 

by an eye in the least degree experienced in stones, as its 

' jpefractive power is less than three-finirths that of the diamond, 

' and is indeed very little, in fact only about one-seventh, higher 

than that of quartz. 

The next species to be desenhed is that comprised in a well- 
nuu'ked mineralogical group termed the spinels. It is, how-. 
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ever, only with the transparent and more precious forms of this 
mineral that we have to do. The name is traced to the (ireek 
cnrivos, connected in its root with cnrivOrfp, a spark. Precious 

varieties consist essentially of alumina combined with mag- 
nesia, and tinted iperhaps with iron. Their colour ia more 
limited than in the case of the corundum varieties, hut it in- 
cludes two resplendent -stones ; namely, the spinel ruby, a 
scarlet variety of cxinsiderable fire and of rich colour; and the 
balais, or balast ruby, called from one of the most celebrated 
localities of the spinel in former tibies, namely Bc1(X)chi8tan 

or Balastan. The latter is of a delicate and rarely deep rose 
colour, showing a blue tint when looked through and a redder 
one when it is looked at. Both of these minerals are termed 
rubies by the jewellers, and the deeper tinted kinds are some- 
times sold for the true ruby. Nearly all the large and 
famous stones that pass under the name of rubies belong to this 
species; such is the ancient nihy in the crown of Kngland, 

which was presented to Edward the Black Prince by Don 
Pedro the Cruel, and such the enormous stone, time-honoured 
in Indian tradition, that accompanied the Koh-i-nur into the 
possession of Her -whot is now the Sovereign of India. An 
orange red variety of the spinel is known by the name 
of the mbicclle. There are also varieties, the one bf a pale 
Berlin blue and the other of a *duok blue’ containing much 

green, which are rare and curious rather than beautiful forms 
of the spiiTel. It also sometimes occurs with a tint containing 
more blue than the balais ruby, and approaching the ahnandine 
garnet in hue though generally paler; a variety which has 
received the name of the alman^nc ruby. 

The next mineral to bo described is the chrysoberyl, called also 
by the jewellers the oriental chrysolite.’ Pliny’s stone of this 

name(chry8oberyllos)is a yellowish beryl. That know^ijomodem 
mineralogy, when in its ^eatest beauty, is a stone of almost 
adamantine lustre and transparence. Indeed, it is more like 
the diamcmd in these respects than are tlic varieties of the 

sapphire. It is a compound of alumina and the rare oxide 
gliicina, a constituent of the beryl. This stone has usually a 
peculiar, sometimes a very delicate, greenish yellow or j>rimrose 
colour: it is then one of the most b^utiful of jewels; a lovely 
specimen, for which Mr. Hertz is said to have' received 300 
guineas from Mr. Hope, is jimong the recent acquisitions of the 
Mineral Department of the British Museum. It occurs also 

of a yellowish brown hue. Iq liardness it is very nearly the 
rival of the sapphire. A green variety from Siberia, called 
Alexandrite, is of a dull green mixed with a reddish amethyst 
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colour, whicb latter hue is the only one it exhibits by candle* 
light. The finer Bpeefimens of the transparent and deU- 
cately-tinted chrysobeiyl are from Drazil ; anoients mi^bt 

however have* obtained it in its less beautiful varieties from 
Ceylon. The term cymophanc is given by Jjie French to the 
mineral species of the chiysobcryl^ and remrs to an apjicar-- 
ance as of a floatiug cloudy wliich is generally, but Wt always, 

seen in even the most transparent crystals of dhrysoberyl, 
more particularly in the direction of one plane of the crystal. 
It is a curious thing thuftto see a mistj os it were, Ij^^^ a 
Stone wliich in eveiy other way of looking at it is as limpid as 
a dew-drop. The more chatoyant kinds forming ‘ the chryso- 
* beryl catseye ’ are in general only translucent. 

The emerald and the beryl are one and the same mineral — 

a silicate of alumina and glucina, which owes to a stnall trace 
of iron its green, blue, pink, or yellow tints, or else to a little 
chromium the transcendent green which cliaracterises it. as the 
emerald. This beautiful gem is now chiefly obtained from 
Santa Fe de Bogota, in New Grrcnada, a spot which has sup- 
plied the whole world with emeralds since the conquest of the 
country by the Spaniards. Siberia furnishes a few stones to 

our jewellers, and probably tlie mines in the neighbourhood of 
Catharinenburg need only eijterprisc and capital to produce 
magnificent specimens. Inferior emeralds are obtained in the 
neighbourhood, of Saltzburg, in arnica schist just lilvc that in 
which thejr are found in Siberia ; and, it may be added also, not 
to be distinguished from the parent rock in an ancient Egyptian 
locality, Mount Zabara, worked in the time of the Ptoloinios, 

from which Sir G. Wilkinson obtained several emeralds of jiale 
and poor quality, wliich are now in the British Museum. The 
New Grenada emeralds are found in a calcareous rock often 
charged with bitumeniferous matter. Pegu is also a reputed 

locality orthe emerald. • 

The beryl, known in jewellery as the aquamarine, is also 
found in great perfeotiou at Oduntsohilon, and Mursinsk, in 

Siberia. It exhibits every gradation of tint from a pale a/.urc 
blue to a fine ^mountain green;’ a celandine green, or yellow 
green, are its more usual colours, but these arc quite distinct 
from the pure * emerald green ’ of the true emerald. There is 

also a pale and pretty orange yellow variety, and many inter-, 
mediate tints again intervene between this yellow and the green. 
Among other localities of the beryl, one in India, Cangayum 

in the Deccan, was formerly in much repute. Brazil also has 
been a rich source of the beiyl, and even the Emerald Isle 
itself might have won its name from the beryls which it has pro- 
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duced from more than one locality; the little blue crystals 
from the Mourn c Mountains vying in colour with those from 
8il)erisi. ^ 

The zircon, the name of which is derived from ^ zerk,’ the 
Arabic word for gem,’ is a mineral with a somewhat varied 
coloiir-Kiiitc, It consists of the mixed oxides of silicon and of 

the rare el(jnent zirconium (silicic and zirconic acids), and is 
one of the heaviest and most lustrous of gemstones. Some- 
times of an unplcasing brownish green colour, termed the 
jargoon, and very rarely of a deep greenish blue, its colour- 
less variety w the nearest match in brilliancy and refractive 
energy for the diamond; while the deep orange-tinted red 
zircon is that transcendent gem the true hyacinth. It is a 
very heavy stone, and its refractive index is far above that of 
the sapphire, being about five-sixths that of the diamond ; hence 
its near rivalry of that stone and its always fine lustre. 

The tourmaline is a singularly interesting ‘mineral. Its name 

a[)pears to be in its original form a Cingalese word, ‘ turamali.’ 
It is a very complex silicate, containing oxide of boron, and often 
sdso litJiia. Its ojitical characters arc valuable, in consequence 
of its j)roi)erty of absorbing one of the polarised rays of light, 
into which it divides every ray that enters the side of its prism- 
shaped crystal. A slice of tliat crystal cut parallel to its side 
becomes in. consequence a most uscfnl instrument in the hands 

of the optical experimentalist Its colour-suite is very extensive. 
The finest colour is that of the ruby red variety termed ruhel- 
lite, or siberate, found in Siberia. Among the varieties of other 
colours are brown, black, claret, and brownisli yellow tints, 

roost of them showing one colour when looked through along 
the prism and another w’hen seen acToss it. The green variety 
call Oil Brazilian emerald is often used as a precious stone : 

the Catholic bishops of South America use it ins^^ad of the 
amethyst, the episcopal siOTetrstone of Europe. There is also 
an indigo blue kind called indicolite ; bu^ like all the rest of 
the tourmalines excepting the rubellite, it is of a dull and un- 

pleasing hue. Ceylon furnishes brown and yellow varieties, 
and the latter arc the only kinds of tourmaline likely to have 
penetrated into the Greek or Homan bazaars. 

The topaz consists of a fluosilicate mixed with silicate of 
aluminium. Its Brazilian kind, of a rich orange yellow, when 
cut forms a very handsome stone. A pale blue kind from 
Siberia is also a pretty variety, and its colourless crystals, 
called the goutte d^eau^ are somatimes mistaken for the diamond 
by unskilled eyes. The other varieties of the topaz are the pale 
pink kind, generally produced by heating gently the orange 
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Tariety, but sometimee also found in nature; the other is the 
ordinary straw-coloured topaz, a stone with little claim to beauty, 
^agnincent crystals, ftjrming tlie finest suite in the? world, of a 

fine sherry-colour, from Siberia, exist in the British Museum ; 
but the light is known to bleach them completely, and they are 
bonsequently kcj»t in the dark. 

The chrysolite is a pale yellow mineral of whicli the peridot 
is a fine pistachio or olive-green variety, combed of a silicate 
of magnesia : soft for a precious stone, being just under quartz 
in hardness. Large B}>ecmieiis of the peridot have come from 

Constantinople, but the rocky home of this mineral is as un- 
known now as is that of the topazius, the mineral on Pliny’s 
list which it represents. Minute specimens of the yellow kind, 
called olivine or chrysolite, occur in lavas and basalts, and in 

some of the masses of meteoric iron that have fallen to the 

earth from , space. 

The nomets, like the spinels, fonn a well-defined ininc- 
ralc^caT group, though their composition is more complex* 
Their more transparent varieties contain similar constituents 
with the spinels, with, however, the addition of a little iron 
(chiefly as protoxide) and silica tis silicic acid. The precious 
garnet is thus essentially a silicate of aluminiiim, magnesium, 
and iron. The garnets are woU-known stones, and can liardly 
be classed with those we have discussed, if price is to he our 
guide. They.arc, however, among the most magnificent of 
the coloured products of nature’s laboratory. The &rhuncle is 
their name in jewellery when cut en eahochon^ that is to say, 
of a boss form. Usually hollowed out underneath to allow the 

colour of the stone to be seen. The name garnet is supposed to 
be derived from granaticus, a pomegranate (from the red colour 
of the seeds and juice), or else from the temi garamanticus, 
one of it^Koman appellations. 

The pyrope and Bohemian garnet are names for varieties of 
a deep blood-red adll of fiery character; Uie alniandinc (pro- 
bably a corruption of Pliny’s alabandine, though Mr. King 

thinks it is derived from the almond flower as recalling the 
pink hue of that blossom) or Syriani garnet (so named from 
the old capital of Pegu, Syriam), are names ^given to the kinds 
which owe to admixtures of blue their very j)retty carmine 
tints. The guamacino is the Italian name for a brownish rod 
ga^et of the colour of tawny port wine, while the hyaein- 
thine ■ garnet and essonite (or cinnamon-stone) are characte- 

rised by different tones of (onnge and yellow mingled with the 
reds of tho other varieties. The finest of these is that 'with 
a hyacinthine hue, often called by the jewellers ‘ hyaemthe 
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la belle,’ and still oftener confounded by them Avith the true 

Iiyat^inth. 

Tlie diamond, it is almost unnecessoiy to say, consists of 

crystallised carbon: ^oft plumbago or pure charcdal are different 
forms of the same protean element which in the diamond be- 
comes the hardest substance known. The beauty of this gem 
is due to its very extraordinary reflecting power or .lustre, and 
to its qualify of diverting a ray of light from its course to a 
far greater extent than any other gem. The result is an extra- 
ordinary brilliancy in the diamond ? but this is iudex>endent, 

to a great degree, of the property of flashing out the colour of 
the rainbow, which a pl^ce of the heavy glass used to counter- 
feit the diamoud possesses to at least as effective a degree. 
Our modern supplies of tlie diamond are drawn almost entirely 
from Brazil. Borneo sends a few, but India, that supplied tlie 
world down to a century ago, no longer furnishes them, or 
only ill very snfall numbers. The colour-suite of the diamond 
is rather an extensive one. Brown and a pale brownish-yellow 
are common colours, a pale pink champagne colour, a fine 
canary yellow, and a very pale aquamarine or bluish green 
(X)lour, are also not rarply met with. At Dresden there is a 

diamond weighing 40 carats of a very fine green colour; and 
in the (it)llection of the late Mr, JFIope was one of 40^ carats of 
a deckled (but rather Btecl4ike) blue. In that same collection 
were formerly to be found an apricot-coloured diamond of 12^ 
carats, oncf of a fine hyacinth red, others with the colours of 
the Brazilisyi to^iaz, the blood-rcd garnet, the green tounnaline, 
and one of a lilac colour. 

Mr. King has dug out of old books some curious diamond lore* 
lie has found an old engraving of die famous diamond of Charles 
the Bold, one of the first cut in Europe, by Louis Berquem, 
and he explodes a story that hitherto confounded it witli the 
Saucy Diamond. He afeo adds a very curious bit of informa- 
tion wliich confirms the identification of the Koh-i-nur with 
the great diamond of Indian tradition, which Tavernier seems 

to have mistaken for a great diamond which was cut and spoilt 
at Delhi about 1665. De Boot in 1609 quotes from Monades 
to the effect that the largest diamond he knew was on Indian 
one with the weight of I87-J carats. The one Tavernier saw 
at the Court of Aurungzebe w^eighed 119^ rads, which would 
be about 166 modern English carats, while the Koh-i-nur in 
1861 weighed 186 J English carats, corresponding to 187 t3^ 

Indian carats, a very near approximation to the 187^ of Monades. 
The great Indian talisman has now been reduced to 102-^^'- 
carats — to suit the regulation jiattem of the modem diamond- 
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cutters, now called ‘ the brilliant,’ a* form invented in order to 
make the most of the lustre with the smallest diminution in 
weight of octahedral or dodecahedral cryst^s of diamond. But 

the art of cufting diamonds is all but extinct in England, and 
the modern cutters of Amsterdam, and even of Paris, are not 
what their predecessors were. Their art is one of routine, and 
they are quite unable to deal with the. difficult problem r>f how 

to cut a stone so as to preserve its bulk and to 'develop its 
splendour, each in the highest degree ; a problem, indeed, which 
may be said to have ne'^er been thoroughly grappled with. 
Thus the Koh-i-nur had to be reduced to a shape wliich is only a 
brilliant in name, for it is far too thin for the true brilliant of 
the days of Jeffries or of Ralph Potter, the first diamond-cutter 
Eiiroi)c has produced, who lived at the beginning of this century. 

Many a stone is now called Indian, and sujpos^ to be superior 
to any of the diamonds of Brazil, merely because it was cut 
when diamond-cutting was more of an art and^ess of a mecha- 
nical process than it is now. No loss in weight, however, can 
take from the Koh-i-nur its unique prestige. It j)resents to 
the eye a much larger surface than before it was cut, and if it 
lacks the fire and iridescence of smaller. diamonds, this is mainly 

due to its greater size ; for as a stone rises in weight and size 
above twenty carats it loses proportionally in effect. So large 
a stone as tiie Koh-i nur could never be endowed with the 
splendour of a smaller diamond. Had its old Indian cut and 
rounded facettes been repolisbed, it would not have been less 
beautiful than now. It is now the fifth of the gr<^t diamonds 
of Europe. Before, it was second only in size to tlie Russian 

diamond, wliile it ranked in quality with any diamond among 
the crown jewels of Europe, 

'We may now turn to the pages of Theophrastus and Pliny, 
and inquire how' far this and tlic other stones we have thus far 

describedVere known in antiquity, and by what names they 
were designa^. As regards the diamond, the classical scholar 
will find no difficulty in Tecalling passages in ancient authors 

that prove the term adamas to have been used at first in allu- 
sion to smne very hard metal, sometimes apparently for steel 
itself, that rarest of substances in early times ; while subse- 
quently it came to be applied, as by Theophrastus, to some 

precious stone of great harness. In the age of Augustus the 

term had come to be technically used for a snlali precious 
stone, the adamas. punctum lapidis^ pretiosior auro of Manilius 

. 

^ •'xtings exist of jRbman, workmanship in which the diamond 

is set in its original octahedral form unpolished save with its 
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natural somewhat resinous lustre, and there can he little doubt 
that several of the six varieties enumerated by Pliny under 
the name, M'crc the true diamonds. Whether the variety first 

described by Pliny as his Indian adamafi was that from 
Golconda, or whether it was the small sapphire crystal of the 
Carnatic, remains an unsettled question. He apparently con- 
founded an ‘ Indian ’ adamas, consisting probably, as wc have 
seen, of the colourless and pale sapphire described by some old 
Greek author when diamonds were scarcely or not at all known, 
with the true diamond, which in PlinyV time must certainly 

have come by the direct route from India, So, on the other 
hand, liis ‘ Arabian * adamas would probably have been the true 
Indian stone that found its way into commerce through some 
other than the ordinary channel. As regards the other varieties 
of Pliny’s adamas,. his ^Ethiopian kind, not larger than a 
cucumher-seed, was j)robably also a true diamond, and the 
description in respect to form, size, and colour correctly repre- 
sents some . sorts of the stone. Possibly it found its way into 
commerce by the coasting trade up the African coast, having 
first reached the shores of Zanzibar in that direct tr^e with 
India which dared to cross the open sea under the steady breath 

of the monsoons ; or, and this is the more probable conjecture, 
name originated In that confusion between Ethiopia and 
India that even led Alexander to expect he might reach the 
sources of the Nile in his Indian expedition. , 

The cdiichrca, of the size of a milletrseed, again a charac- 
teristic description, Pliny introduces only as a form of the 
Arabian adamas ; while the ‘ Matu^donlan ’ and ‘ Cyprian ’ 

varieties are i)i\»bably taken by the Latin encyclopaedist from 
the same Greek treatise that suggested the first divisions of 
his Indian adamas, recording the knowledge of a time when 
that name was applied to the pale little crystals, and perhaps 
to i:olled ])ebbles,of sapphire, supplied partly by India and 
partly by Grecian localities. His heavy siderites was most 
likely magnetite, the, heaviest and hardest ore of that steel to 

which, doubtless, the title of adamas was originally vaguely 
ap])lled. This mineral crystallises in octahedral and dodeca- 
hedral foims like those of the diamond. To it Pliny applies 
this identical name in his description of the magnet in his d6tii 
Book ; but nominis tantum auctoritatem liahent, says Pliny of 
these kinds of diamond, with good reason. 

The agates and jaspers we have not treated among the 

mineralogical accounts of colpnred minerals. They belong to 
a peculiar chapter of mineralogy, and seem to be more advan- 
tageously discussed by themselves. 
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. To go into tbe mineralogy of silica, including all the va- 
rieties of quartz, chalcedony and opal, would need a more 
extended field. We may, hf»wevcr, group these innumer- 
able varieties *iuto four divisions, chaiacterised by the one 
common characteristic that they are silex, or silica (oxide 
of silicon) in various degrees of purity. 

First we have quartz ciy^stal, or crystallised^ silica, of 
which the ordinary colourless kind, the amethyst or lilac 
kind, tlie ^ smoky ’ quartz and cairngorm stone, as well as the 
Brazilian kinds with their yellow and orange hues, are -the 

more important varieties. Of these the pale yellow is termed 
citrine quartz, the more orange ^ Bohemian ’ and ^ Spanish 
‘ topaz.’ Then we have opal, which is silica in' a peculiar 
physiciil and chemical condition, not crystalline, perhaj)S in- 
capable of crystallisation, generally combined with water, and 
presenting itself with various colours but with a uniform wax- 
like or remnous appearance. One of its varieties is that most 

lovely gem the ‘ noble ’ or ^ precious opal,’ in which minute 
fissures apparently striated with microscopic lines, due it may 
be to laminae formed by an incipient crystallisation of quartz, 
fiash out colours of the purest and most brilliant hues. The 

colour is not due to any colouring matter, but is a consequence 
of the difi^tion of the light pn)duced by these fine lines. 
The commoner varieties of opal are of various tints of yellow 
and of brown', and are marked by the characteristic common to 
all the minerals of the opal kind, a waxy texture and resinous 
lustre. The fire ojial of Mexico is a rich hyacinth^red variety 
of the same stone.* 

Kext to the opal may be put the chalccdonic sorts of silica. 
Pure chalcedony ie a most intimate mixture of silica in the two 
states of quartz and opal and in variable pre^portions. Tt is 
colourless, or of a very pale horn colour ; but tinted Avitli small 
quantities of iron or of other substailces, it forms a brilliant 
and endless variety of sards, agates, and carnelians, plas- 
mas, Mixed with other minerals in a state of mechanical 

adnubcturei* it fonos the equally long catali^e of jaspers; tlie 
fonner we may call the agate chalcedonies, the latter the 
jasper varieties of chalcedony. We must distinguish certain 
of each of these j^oup& Of the agate kind ive have the 
sard, a variety riwr probably in quartz than is the more 
earthy, eofter,,and more impure, pcrha{tB more opaline carnelian. 
The -SfErd is translucent, often almost transparent, and pre- 

'floods various red and orange hues. Smne are black in aspect 

blood red by transmitted they represent the various 

idiids of * Morio ’ or mulberry stone of Pliny, and are also in- 
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eluded in lus sardius : they arc the sardoine of the French. 
Otliers arc red or brown in aspect, but a soft beautiful pale 
yellt>w when looked through. These are the stones on which 

the finest remains of ancient art are usually enshrined. The 
finest in ancient as in modem times came from India, but the 
ancients pi;obab]y had other sources for the beautiful stones on 
which sonijD of the earliest Greek works are engraved. 

The prase is the name given by the mineralo^t to a dull 
but hard green impure translucent quartz, a dmerent kind 
froiii the often beautiful mineral tcihned jMse by the gem col- 
lectors, which is the plasma (an Italian corraption of the word 
prase or jirasina) or <p'v:on chalcedony of mineralogy. The lat- 
ter, in its many varieties of colour and translucency, is the 
sb)ne so valued by the Homans of Pliny’s day, to be recog- 
nised probably under several of his names for varieties of 
sinaragdus, jaspis and jirasius. It is found in India and at 
Olympus in Asia Minor. The ebryso^jrase is a kind tinged 

with oxide of nickel, of an apple-green. The Silesian locality 
of this stone is a modem discovery ; but there are gems appa- 
rently aniicpic engraved on a stone that cannot be distin- 
guished from chrysoprose. 

Agates are mixtures in curious forms of various varieties of 

chalcedony. The hardest and finest coloured are those of 
India and Uruguay. S<jfter agates arc found in (:}ermany and in 
other localities. All tliese stones have usually, been formed by 
infiltratioii of siliceous waters iuto cavities in trap rocks, and 
the layers in the agate mark the successive and often concentric 
walls of the cavity as from time to time new deposits were 

formed in its interior. When these are cot parallel to the 
red, vrliitc, or brown layers of successive deposit, and there 
are more than, two of these layers, the stone is called the 
sardonyx; when there are only tioo layers it is, jn modem 
l)hraseology, the onyx ;* when one is dark and covered by a 
tliin white layer, generally ground by the artist till the 
under layer is seen through, so as to give this upper white film 

a bluish tmge, it is the nicolo (onyculo or choice little onjrx), 
a favourite stone of the gem-engravers of the Lower Lmpire. 
When the stone is so cut that the layere run across the face of 
it — usually dark sard and white layers are those wliich are 
chosen thus to alternate — ^it becomes the so-called ‘tricoloured’ 

or ^ banded agate,’ a very favourite stone of the Italo-Greek 
engravers. The jasper onyx and jasper agate Are Varieties in 

winch one or more of the layers of the agate are formed of a 

coloured jasper. 

The jaspers, ()• chalcedonies meclianically mixed with other 
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minerals^ arc dways opaque, except where they are on tiie 
border line that separates them from the agate varieties, when 
some of them ^are translucent. The ^ green jasper used in 

antiquity for tKe earliest Assyrian cylinders as for the latest 
Gnostic amulets, is a mixture of the green mineral chlorite 
with chalcedony. Spotted with red spots it is bloodstone. Helio- 
trope is a transluceiil hind of plasma -often similarly spotted. 

There is a fine homogeneous red jasper of a vermilion colour 
that is found in a breccia in India and also in Kgypt, and often 
ii.<(ed for Roman gems in th^ later times of the Empire. Besides 

these there are a pea-green kind, much used for inlaid work in 
ancient Egypt and occasionally for cylinders in Mesopotamia, 
a brown jasper, one of a fine yellow tint, and a host of other 
mottled and otherwise variegated and coloured kinds ; but those 

just enumerated are the most common annong the jasper gem- 

stones of antiquity. 

Of all these siliceous minerals wc may with some certjiinty 

assert the crystallus of the Bomans and of Greece to have 
been quartz crystal. The amethyst also retains the name 
it bears direct trom the Greek tongue, and it is hard to believe 
that the opalus of Pliny is not the mineral known to us as the 
precious opal. Although we do not know of any Indian 
locality for this lovely stone,, and Pliny, who describes the 
precious opal with the vivid language of one who had admired 
It, mentions l^dia as the locality for the specimens of the 
finest quality faown in his time. The precious opafis so rare 
a stone that with all our mining enterprise and geological re- 
search over the fiu: vaster world of modem geografihy, 'wc 

know of only two certain localities for it, namely, in Hungary 
and in Mexico. But the quartz in the trap rocks of tlie (Ihauts 
above Bombay sometimes shows an iridescence on certain of its 
crystal plijnes that seems to be due to the presence of this kind 
of opal. It is not impossible therefore that formerly an Indian 
locality was really known for this stone. 

The determination of the names given in antiquity to the 

varieties of onyx, sardonyx, and agate has called forth a little 
literature, headed by Kohler; and Mr. King has grappled with 
the subject with some success, though the exposition of liis 
views is not very lucidly expressed. The onyx of Theo- 

phrastuB was tilie tricoloured ^te; though we believe those 

with very wavy angular or ribboned strata rarely, if ever, 
to have beens used by the Greeks. Pliny nowhere defines 

onyx of his time, though he gives half a dozen of the 
.(Kscordant descriptions of other authors, some of which 
vTOuld point to the onyx as consisting of ^[^allel horizontal 
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layers, like the onyx of our day; others, however, describe 
a more irregularly marked stone, and the use of the term 
OTiychincB, os apx>licd to vases and vessels made of such a 

material, seems to preclude the idea of its beihg formed of a 
stone in regular layers. It would appear, in short, and this 
Mr. King seems to mean, that in one sense the ^ onyx’ of the 
liomans was used for .a stone lying in regular layers — our 

nicolo being one variety of it, and an opaque black and white 
layered stone being another, namely, the Arabian variety — 
but that ill another sense or at aAother period the word was 

used for the irregularly marked and eyed agates, an example 
of which Mr. King ighiscs in the large tiger’s head in the 
British Museum, from the Townlcy Collection. 

Mr. King is happy in his account of the Vasa Murrliina 

SO far as it goes, but he has not brought out the best 
point in his explanation of their character. They were like 
onyx but were not onyx. They came with onyx from the 
Nerbudda, Jis related by the author of the Perijilus. Tliey 
were, moreover, ‘ baked in ovens.’ To this day, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Broach, nodules of onyx are dug in the dry season 
from the beds of torrents; they are then of a dark olive gi-ecn 

inclining to grey ; after being exposed to tlicsun to dry, they 
are packed in earthen pots with dry goat’s dung, which is 
set on lire. When removed, after cooling, tlio stones have 
changed in colour, often to rich hues of orauge and liyacintliiue 
red; and ilie more ornamental of the mottled onyxes that come 
from Cambay are those thus arli6cially bcauliiied. These 
facts have escaped Mr. King, but in them perhaps we may sec 

the true source of the Parthis Murrliina cocta fucis. The 
onyxes of their natural colour are probably the onychincs 
which classical autliors contrast, and certainly do not confound 
as Mr. King seems to do, with tlicse Murrhina. 

We may observe that •no stones are so poroas jr’so easily 

coloured by artificial means as the varieties of chalcedony. 
Sards and onyxes are now imported from Uruguay quite as 
hard and beautiful as the naturally coloured ones from India, 
and the jewellers must be reaping a rich harvest from the 
€Dormous prices tlicy are in our time charging for ornaments 
mode from this beautiful stone. Many of the opaque varieties 

of chalcedony, those, namely, which we know as jaspers, are 
referred by Mr. King to the dilTereiit sorts of Pliny’s achates (the 
word from which our term agate comes). Some of these belong, 
however, to the green stones enumerated under other heads by 
Pliny. The beautiful ^ sapphirine,’ and, in one or two instances, 
* lonethy Stine’ ch^edonics, so called from their tints, stones 
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tiut irere very rife among the later Aseyiian and Persian 
flinders and seala, are included under several of the heads of 
Pliny’s iaspis ; indeed, he slates them to have been the most 

valued sorts of jasper, and accordingly of them, as of the prase 
of modem amateurs (or plasma of modem mineralogy), he 
makes several varieties. 

It might seem very easy for a mineralogist, while making 

an analysis of Theophrastus and Pliny, to ^vrite Apposite to 
each of the several stones they describe a modem name, and 
so to find a place in their*- nomenclature for each of the. red 
stones enumerated. It is certainly an easier task in this case 
than in that of the green stones, but even here we cannot 
speak with entire certainty. Thus, we cannot say whether 
Theophrastus knew cither the true ruby, or even the spinels. 

The former is improbable ; if he knew the spinel and the halais 
mbies he certainly confounded them with the garnet, which, 
in its different varieties, was essentially the avOpa^ of Greece, 
as it was the carhunculus of Pliny. The signification of the 
two words was the same, the lalicr being the diminutive of 
carbo, which, like anthrax, means a live coal. That Homan 
artists sometimes engraved on the ruby seems tolerably cer- 
tain. We are not unfamiliar ^vith their works on almandiiie 
garnets, hut no certain Greek. or early Grasco-Roman work is 
recsorded on the blood-red garnet. Mr. King adduces a very 
dubious instaime of it, that of the famed Sirius head in the 
Marlborough Collection; a gem cut intr> the stone -to an ex- 
traordinary depth, so that one sees dowTi the very throat of 
the dog. It is cut with astouishing ability in n tmnscendent 

pyrope; but it is without a history. It was described ))y 
Natter in 1754, a period suspicious on account of its forgeries 
in gems, when such a gem could certainly have been cut, and 
when J*fatt^ confesses to haring at least copied it. His 
splendid coj^ on topaz is in the Hermitage. 

Pliny associates with his carhunculus a stone called by a 
Greek name, lychnis, imidying a lit lamp, the anthracites 

which he takes from Theophrastus, and the sandaresus. The 
sandaresus is doubtless the stone termed avanturine, a red 
translucent quartzose stone with little fissures in it, which pro- 
duce a sort of scintillation. The name is usually derived from 

the accident which ^peradventure’ happened to a Venetian 
glassblower who upset a pot of glass coloured by copper, and 
BO chanced to form 'the far more beautiful avanturine glass. 

/Hub name is more probably, however, of older origin. In the 
Twgum of the pseudo- Jonathan-ben-Uzziel, referred by M[r. 
iDeutsch to the middle of the seventh cent^pr, a stone, trans- 
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lated jasper in our versiob, is called the marguiath apanturin, 
or panther-gem. The step from apanturin to avantnrine is a 
short one. It is remarkable that I’liny describes a green 

stone ‘ like panther eyes.’ A green variety, the spangling of 
which is inferior and only seen in one direction of tiie stone, is 
found in large masses In India. It corresponds witH the green 
»andaresus; or sandastrps, which Pliny says was from India, 

of an apple or olive green, and of no valne. Mr. King seems 
to assign another attribution to these names of Pliny’s; but 
for once the mineralogy of Pliny i» not at fault. Indeed, the 
Koman writer also mentions a variety which would not take 
a polish, and this i? vir doubt a micaceous schistose stone, of 
which specimens occur frequently in modem collections very 
like avantnrine, bnt too sc»ft ^>r use. 

The best varieties of Pliny’s carbuncles came from India, 
Carthage, .^^thiopia,* and Caria, and there were seven other 
localities for inferior kinds, five of which are taken from the 
descriptions of the anthrakion of* TJicophrastus. He says the 
ametliystizontes, the carhuncles tencUng to an amethyst or 
violet colour, were the best. These undoubtedly are the alman- 
dine garnets, of whicli we find many carrying good engraved 

work of the early imperial age. His ^ alabandini ’ were from 
Orthosla in Caria, and were prepared in the wealthy city of 
Alabandae; they were no doubt *the ^ polygonal and hexagonal ’ 
(probably the ordinary diombic dodecaliedroii which has the 
form of a Jiexagonal prism) kinds of anthrax wh’ich Theophras- 
tus called Milctian, from their locality Miletus, in Caria. 

Finally have to deal with Pliny’s lychnis. Tt was of 

two kinds ; the Indian was the best, the Ionian the next best 
kind. This latter sort was of two varieties ; one with a crim- 
son (purpura), the other with a scarlet (cocco), colour. Pliny 
derives tlic name from the ion, a plant which Mr. King calls 

the pink cyclamen. Pliny also speaks of the lytXnis as some- 
times called a mpre languid or paler (remissior) carbumsle. 
This and the divisions into which he groilY)s it would seem to 

indicate that here we have the true ruby in the Indian lychnis 
as distinct from the spinels (the spinel, and balais ruby), which 
we exactly recognise in the Ionian- lychnis. These last would 
probably be found in small specimens hi various parts of Asia 

Minor. 

We conclude, then, that Pliny’s carbiinculus was our garnet, 
that the favourite sort was our almandine kind ; both names 
as terms for the garnet being in this case probably ddrect in 
their descent to our times ; but that the Indian lychnis was 
the name for the^niby, the two sorts of Ionian lychnis com- 
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prising our two kmds of red spinel' The Carchcdonian and 
Carian would be garnets often occurring, as co^e and veined 
garnets now do, of size siiflScjently large to form snuifboxcs 
and small vesscis. Mr. King describes an antique cup as large 
as the half of a goose’s egg, engraved with the name of its 
ancient owner, Codrus, and mentions two others possibly also 
anti(j[uc. Wc would only add that th^ dark kind Hjf Cartlia- 

ginian garnet is described by Pliny as sometimes •sliOAviiig a 
star. TJiis is true of some of the deep-coloured carbuncles that 
come now into the market, ^rhen they are cut in the i*ight way 
to show it. On the other hand, tlie astcria, or stju*-sti)ne 
variety of the ruby or sapphire, is almost invariably confined 
to tlie paler tints of those two stones. 

The only yellow stones wo believe that have come, down to 

US from antiquity are pale citrines, or yellow quartz. Of cin- 
namon-stone and hyacinthine garnet, i)crliaps also of the true 
hyacinth, we have splendid exfinii>les among the finest gems of 
Grasco-lioman artists. Tt is, of course, impossible to aflirni 
that neither Greeks or Homans were liicquaiiited with the more 
rare of the purely yellow stones of modem jewellery ; but the 
absence in the collections of Europe of any one of these stoucs 

other than the citrine Avith indubitable ancient woi’k on it, 
goes far to confirm the belief that, at all events, they must 
have been extremely rare and’exccjdioiial. Mr. King ({uot.es 
a remark from Pliny that the Komans Avere not fond of the 
colour yelloAv, the hue of gold being not in estimatioii for gems 
or for other things. And yet the chrysolithus is coupled by 
Propertius with tlie emerald iii tlie ]iresents that the heurf 
of a certain fair Cynthia: — 

‘ quoiicunqoe smaragdos 

Quosqqc dudit ilavo lumine chrysoUthos.’ — II. 10. 

What migjit tlie stone with this yelloAv light in it have been ? 

Pliny says ‘ JEthiopia sends the hysednth (onr sapphire), and 

* the chrysolite, which has a splendid goMeii hue when the liyht 

* shines throvyh it (aureo fulyore translurentes ) ; the Indian, 

‘ however, are the best.’ The stone which this describes 
exactly, and the only stone tliat bears out Pliny’s fiirtlier 
statement, that by contrast it makes gold look like silver, is the 
hyacinthine garnet, or the transcendent stone of Avhicli it is the 
alter ego, the true hyacinth. It is possible that an Eg}q)tian 
or Abyssinian locality may have been known in antiquity for 
'the sapphire, the Iilssonite garnet, and the zircon, just as we 

now receive them all in the same bags from Ceylon,; but the 
explanation before given of the confusion of ^Ethiopia in early 
tunes with India may well explain the locality here assigned by 
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Pliny, especially if he was copying from an older author ; or the 
ox>inmerce in his own time between India, through Cane, on the 
Ked Sea, with Port Avalites in Abyssinia, might explain it. 

Mr. King would include with orange yellow or* deep honey- 
coloured stones, the pale Oriental tmiu under the duysolithL 
.But his ipound for doing so is, that Pliny tells of the chryso- 
lite making *gold look pale as silver, and that these were 
mounted d&r without a foil behind them. It is. the rarest 
thing even now to find a yellow sapphii‘e, with its usually so 
})a]e a straw yellow, capable of lookii^ other than a very pallid 

stone when set in gold. 

One of the most difiic alt problems bequeathed to modem 
mineralogists by Pliny in bis 37th book is certainly that of 
attributing to all the green stones he mentions their corre- 
sponding modern names. He gives a list of some twelve 
varieties of smaragdus, a name wliich would mislead were we 
to traTislate it emerald, though our word comes hy direct 

descent from, and applies certainly to, the true anrf typical 
smaragdus. Then, with more than his usual mineralogical 
insight, he classifi'es the beryl as a kind of smaragdus, with 
eight varieties which he p numerates. 

We will at once select from this formidable catalogue of 
stones the true emeralds and thp beryls. He distinguishes 
hetween his first three varieties of emerald — the Scythian, 
.Bactrian, and Egyptian, and the inferior sorts. . These Ihree 
were, in fact, the true emerald ; the Scythian coming no doubt 
from the Siberian locality near Bissersk, to the east of Ekatha^- 
rinenberg; Sie so-called Bactrian most likely camo from n 

locality unknown to us, to the north or north-^ast of the 
Hindoo Coosh, possibly fromtfie Altai, where, in the Tigeretz 
Mouiitains beryls are now^ obtained. It is more probable, how- 
ever, that their locality may hereafter prove to be within the 
Chinese frontier. From such a locality a few emendus are said 
still occasionidly to cross the Himalaya passes, with a pale Idnd 
of turquoise, into North-westei'n Indio. The discovery of the 

Zabara emerald mines in Egypt, with the houses almost intact 
in which the workmen formerly lived, establishes Pliny’s Egyp- 
tian locality for the emerald. His beryls would have come from 
the Cangayum locality in India, and his description of them 

might have been written yesterday. Of Pliny’s other green 
stones included under the head of Emerald, the medical and 
the Ijaconian kind, the first of which is simply the Cyiirian 

sort of Theophrastus, may be assumed to have been malachite, 
from various localities, or under various guises. 

The green iaspisi; of Pliny was a fine emerald-like stone, 
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often laranslaceBt or tiuasparent It came from India and 
firom Amisos, and calls to our mind a fine green Indian 
plasma from the Vendyali TTills. Jt Beoms to have hcen the 

only iaspis of a green colour, all the other substances iu- 
dhided under that name being chalcedonies of a blue or 
amethyst hue, or, a^ain, of other mixed and variously disj)OBed 
colours. For the eJiola, or <*lorn, used In Arabia in conjunction 

with alabastrites in inlaid architectural omamentj a serpentine 
marble suggests itself as a probable material ; and Mr. King 
assi^is the taiios, with s^ne probability, to the Amazon. stoiKt 

fclsjiar. Of Pliny’s inferior green stones, tlie prasius seems to 
have been the green jasper of our mineral collections. One kind 

was spotted with bloodlikc spols, our heliotrope or translucent 
bloodstone, from the neigh bourhotxl of* the Nerbudda ; the 

Iteliotrope of Pliny’s Appendix being the opaque bloodstone 
remarkable for its polisl), and ]>robably well adapted for ob- 
serving solar eclipses by reflection, a purj»OBe to ^\liich Plin\' 
says it was apphecL Another prasius, also described under the 
iaspis by Pliny, was a white-veined green j^per, also found in 
India. The olu*ysoprasius, of which large cylindri and cynibia 
(drinking vessels) were made, wore ^rom India, and one kind 

must have had the colour of the very pale oil green or greenish 
yellow beryl; another wais of a rather goldon to])azius 
(brownish green) colour. These were most likely the pale 
yellowish an^ the deeper green jades, or nei>hntes, so often 
used in India as the material for the well-known elegant cups 
and vases that are among the most beautiful of. the products 
of the native arts and montunents of the untiring industry of 

the artisans of that country. The ililion and the molochitcs 
close ibis list. The former was from India ; tlie word in Sanscrit 
impUes a blue or blue green colour ; it is the Indian name for 
the sapphire, and the name of the JNile probably came from it. 

This mmeral was of a poor and dull lustre, and a variety was 

said to l>e found in Attica. A bluish green jasper often 
streaked with white, used for dagger-hilts ui India, may pos- 
sibly be this Kilion ; and Mr. £ng thinks a favourite green 
jasper in ancient Sgypt of a pale pea-green may be the mok»- 
chites. This, however, was an Egyptian stone, and is found 
near Thebes, and Pliny would scarcely have called it Arabian. 

Of the blue stones the sapphire is the only transparent 
specieB habitually emidoyed by the jewellers. The blue 
dnuBond is a rare curiosity ; so is a greenish blue spinel, and a 

jdreon of a similar tint The Indicolite, a blue toumalme, im- 
pure in its hue and rardy limpid, is occaakmally used. The 
Uue topsa is not deep enough in hue nor rare enough to be a 
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stone of price, and therefore of fashion. The blue beryl was 
a prized stone in antiquity, the berillus aeroides of PHny, and 
Siberia has ]jroduced specimens of it considcrablp in size and 
of good colour. It forms a lovely jewel when its colour is of 
its greatest dc^ptli and purity. The only other transparent blue 
stone calculated for employment in jewellery is the dichroite, 

or iolite, a mineral more curious than beautiful, from the 
singular degree to which it exhibits the optical property known 
as pleocbroism, the crystal being blu^ yellowish butF, or greyish 
in colour, according t-o the direction m which one looks through 

it. The dichroite is rarely used as a jewel, though it is often 
met with in parcel-, t./ sapphires from the East, and sometimes 
even passes for that stone. Mr. King brings conclusive, though 
not novel, arguments to show that the hyacinthus of Pliny was 
the sap])hirc of our day. He also allows the Cyjdan diamond, 
at least that wliich, according to his translation and reading 
(alh‘ivH col(rr\ an azure hue characterised, to be this stone. 

But lie also includes with these the siderites, distinguished by 
its high specific gi’avity and softness from the others ; an incon- 
sistency which one can hardly iiuagine even Pliny to have been 
guilty of. 

There arc still two opaque blue stones, and one that is trana- 

lucent, which remain to be considered. The former tire the 
lapis-lazuli and the turquoise, the last is the sappliirinc chalce- 
dony. The sapphirine chalcedony, however, we have already 
described, and have placed it among the jaspers of Pliny. The 
callais of Plijjy wc have also stated to be the blue and more 
highly appreciated turquoise modem jewellery, the green 
variety having been that on which the Romans set the highest 
value, under the name of callama. 

The turquoise (or Turkish stone) of the viciUc roche, so 
called to distinguish it from a spurious substaE.?e made by 
colouring bone with coppet, is a phosphate of alumina tinged 
with phosphate of copper and phosphate of iron. The finest, 
or at least the best-^nown s})ecimens, come from a Persian 
locality. They occur also in the Sinaitic poiinsula, and an 
Armenian locality is also said to exist. A vast moss of bluish 
green turquoise in the British Museum found in the Chinese 
Summer Palace, bespeaks another locality, probably in Tar- 
tary, for this stone. The fine suite of turquoises belonging to 
Lady Wliarncliffe was chiefiy collected by Lord yniamcliflre 
in the mountains of Thibet, where the larger specimens were 

regarded with mystical reverence by the chiefs who wore them. 
This stone is very liable to lose its colour under the action of 
alkalies such as are contained in soap, or even by exposure to 
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ihe light and the action of the air. It is a curiouB fact that 
tho mexicauB had a turquoise which tliey ^ed just as the 
Persians have always doiie^ to ornament objects in clustered 

masses. 

The lapis-lazuli is, without any doubt, the sappliirus of 
Pliny and of Theophrastus. It is described as an opaque 

stone wi^ gold spangles in it (of iron pyrites), coming from 
Media (Bokhara), sometimes tinged with purple (reddish-blue?), 
sometimes of a rich blue. If we could translate cum "purpura 
directly as purple, this V^ould exactly describe tlic lapis-laauli. 

Pliny was, in fact, doubtless aware that the artist would pro- 
duce the deep violet blue of the darker lapis-lazuli by mixing 
a little of the purpura (moroon rod) with the ordinary blue 

colour of its paler varieties. The word sapphire we have traced 
to a Semitic source, but it may be doubted whether the Hebrew 
word really means our sapphire. The tables of the Law were 
made of sappir ; and in Exodus xxiv. 10 it is written, if we 

translate literally, ‘ And they saw the (jod of Israel ; and under 
* His feet, like the work of pavement of sappir, and like the 
‘ essence of heaven in purity.’ This comparison with heaven 
might apply to either stone, the transparent sap])hire or the 
opaque lapis-lazuli, though the pyrites-studded lapis would at 
first sight seem the more exact representation of a star-spangled 
sky and more adapted for an inlaid pavement. > 

We have, now passed in review the more prominent of the 
stones deemed precious in the modem as well as ki the ancient 
worlds. The Greek, the Egyptian, the Etrqsean, and the 
lioman used coloured stones either as materials for tiieir gems 
and signets, or. if as ornaments, then only as ancillary to their 
elaborate and tasteful work in gold. They never cut them with 
facettes, as the modem practice is ; they adhered solely to the 

use of .stones as pebbles, beads, or carved ornaments strung on 
or set off by gold, a form of the finely coloured jewels too much 
neglected by mcidem jewellers, though it has lately been re- 
vived by Signor Castellani and his imitators. 

It is impossible to treat a subject, scientific in one of its 
aspects and archseologicd and involving classical criticism in 
another, so as to make it interesting to cv’ery kind of reader ; 
but the foregoing pages are a necessary introduction to the 
subject of gem-engi‘aving. We hope to proceed to the discus- 
sion of this more generally interesting and somewhat neglected 
branch of fine art on a future occasion. 
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Art. VIII . — Charles Lamb: a Memoir. By Barry Corn- 

WALL. London : 1866. 

is an imaginative and pathetic anachronism in one of 

the tales of ‘ Mrs. Leicester’s School,’ written either by 
Charles Lamb or his sister, which may well be applied to his 
own destiny. A little girl is so channed with the ceremonies 
and accompaniments of her fathers second marriage^ and 

especially by the beauty of the bride, that she sits down at the 
door of what was her mother’s room, and cries with sorrow that 
her own dear mamma is not here to see how beautiful it all is. 

So may we lament that Charles Lamb is not here now among 
us to sec with what curious and dutiful interest we honour the 
memory of a life which* passed under the eyes of the last gene- 
ration utterly unregarded, and how there has been written 

about his quiet and simple existence at least as much as he 
wrote at any time on any subject whatever. He would look 
on our proccedingH with pleasure, because be liked the sym- 
pathies of mankind ; but Jiis prominent feeling would have been 
one of intense humorous satisfaction at the oddity of the cir- 
cumstances, and the contrast between the different ways of the 
world in its dealings with intellect and genius. 

Through the long, monotonous, servile years of his clerkship 
it probably never came into his head that those masters of his, 
who were reigning over the distant millions of the East, would 
soon be utterly extinct and forgotten personages^ w hile his name 
wrould be so familiar to the popular literature of his country, 
that nobody would think of putting ‘ Mr.’ to it ; or that, 
when he parted from their august presence in an ecstasy of 

gratitude at receiving a pension of two hundred a ytar, he left 
no one man in that hive c/f intellectual industry and political 
})Owcr, not even the philosopher w'ho is now applying with such 
signal success the stores of his reflection to the practical states- 
inanship of his time, whose emplo 3 rment would add more lustre 
to the service of the groat Company than his own. But, cveu if- 
such fancies in some hour of secret self-recognition ever crossed 

his brain, it must have seemed to him an unimaginable ab- 
surdity that posterity should care about those modest, almost 
austere habits, of his daily life — about the grave calamity that 
shadowed it — about her who was all-in-all to him, but nothing 
to any one besides. Yet so it is ; and the story of Charles 
Lamb and his sister, though known already in its outlines in 
all literary biograjjhy, will be heartily welcomed in a new form 
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by ibe hand of Mr. Procter, the ‘ Barry Cornwall ’ of his time 
and its associations. 

Charles JLamb might, indeed, have reflected that in one sense 

this is the colhmon fortune of fistiiiguished humoristic vniters. 
The hopes and fears, the emotions and tlie caprices, the fancies 
and the follies of other men are, so to say, the capital of their 

literary adventure, and they in turn must submit to their own 
analysis by posterity. The tragedy of the foiled ambition and 
turbid life of the Dean St. Patrick’s to its catastrophe in 
mental gloom, and the melMrama of the gay Canon of I'orkT, from 

bis yagraut cUldbood to the dissediiig-room at Cambridge, are 
inexliauatible soorees of interest and speculation, and future 
times may be as curious about Sydney Smith or Theodore 
Hook or Douglas Jerrold as is the present about the essen- 
tially monotonous and uneventful story of Charles Lamb. 

It is the. lot of Mr. Procter to have ou'dived nearly all, if 
not all, that generation of intellcc/ts, of which Coleridge was 

tike philosopher, Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Shelley, Keats, 
and himself the poets, Southey the historian, Hazlitt the critic, 
and Lamb the liumorist. Around tlicse now notorious name.^^ 
grouped many men who have not left any distinctive mark on 
Sie literature of their time, but whose symijathies sustained, 
and whose tastes encouraged, the combatants in their long and 
hard encounter with the social panic the French Kevolution 

left behind it^ and wkh the literary bigotry that associated all 
novelty of thc^ught and expression with subversive ideas. Of 
the former we have lately had an example th^more in the 
Diary and Letters of the well-taught and well-tempcj’ed \\'ind- 
ham, where, in a letter to Mrs. Crewe, he finds liis sole consolar 
tion for the present state of things in the hope that, ‘ when he 
^ meets the Duke of Bedford, the Pluinherp, and the Cokes 

* in exile and beggary in some town on the Continent, tlieir 
^ wretefiedness, from the greater* indulgences wliich they 

* have always required and enjoyed, will be somctliing sharper 
‘ than bis own.* Tlic orthodox style and character of llogers’s 
poems did not prevent Sir Joseph Banks from excluding 
him, though a Fellow of the Boyal Society, from all its 
social meetings, on account of his supposed liberal opinions ; 
and when to social and political heresies were added the 
enormities of free thought on ecclesiastical and theological 
subjects, original or resuscitated forms of diction, wild 
flights of fancy, and a passionate utterance tliat might 

be interpreted into license, the ban was absolute, and all 
processes of the critical Inquisition legitimate. We, who 
have come to look on Coleridge as a conservative poli- 
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ticiaii, and on his philosophy as an earnest reconciliation 
of many tomientin]^ problems with Christian truth — ^who give 
to 'Wordsworth, Shelley, and Keats their uncliallenged places 

on the poetic roll — ^who can enjoy both the verse’and prose of 
Leigh Hunt, notwithstanding his fantastacal conceits and defects 
of taste, may be permitted to look back on the methods of 

(Controversy Mich were adopted against such men with sorrow 
and with shatne. If, on the one hand, they show the elasticity 
of real mental power against oppression, they afford painful 
evidence how much of sheer maliceAind faJsehood will infect 
and pervert even honest criticism the moment that other than 
{esthetic consideratious guide the pen and affect the judgment. 
To assume tliat all the men were habitual drunkards because 

they met at taverns in days wlien there were no clubs to go to, 
and to believe all the women incontinent because Mary Wool- 
stoncraft had vindicated their ^ Rights,’ was not only permitted, 
but applauded in the best circles of crmteinporaneous literature ; 

and we find the young Byron, himself the victim of a censor- 
ship which we should now consider truculent, if not unjust, 
writing in this strain : — 

‘ Yet, let them not. to vulgar Wordsworth stoop, 

The meanest object of the lowly group, 

Whose verse, of all but childish prattle void, 

Seeins blessed liarinony to Lttmhe and Lloyd.’ 

Here even Lamb’s name was not spelt correftly, but the 
conn Ad on ^ith Lloyd was legitimate, the two young poets 
having i)ublialied a volume together in 1797, with some pieces 
by Coleridge, or, as Lamb cx])resses it, ‘ under cover of the 
‘ greater Ajax.’ Charles Lamb appears as ^ of the India 
* House,’ both in the title-page and in tlie dedication to him 
in 1798 of Lloyd’s now forgotten novel ‘ Edmund Oliver’ (of 

which the character of the young Coleridge and his enlisting 
adventure form the malir interest) — a designation that now 
would hardly be assumed by a literary aspirant, but which 
implies the distinction that the service then conferred on its least 
important agents. 

It was at the age of seventeen that Charles Lamb obtained 
that j»ost in the Accountant’s Office of the East India Com- 
pany which secured him the decent competence that sufficed 
for his subsistence, and made literary occupation the luxury, 
and not the necessity, of his life. The very humbleness and 
simplicity of his duties accorded with the character of his 
genius, and was perhaps far*more favoiu*able to its development 
Ihan a more ostentatious career. Next to this good fortune 
may be estimated his education at Christ’s Hospital (of which, in 
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the delightful contradictions of his two Essays, he has given 
so complete a picture), not only for its special use, but for that 
friendship which played so important a part in his future life. 

The intellectilal benefit he must have derived from the constant 

association with so rich and suggestive a mind ^ that of Cole- 
ridge must have been c<»nsiderable ; for, with his lowly origin, 

rare acquaintances^ and uninteresting duties^ he might have 
stagnated into an obscure and even sottish mode of life, re- 
deemed indeed in the cstiipate of the higher justice by its con- 
tinual self-sacrifcG and n^ble affection, but lost to the 'outer 

world and the benefit of mankind. Besides this, too, the inti- 
macy with Coleridge brought him into the appreciative society 
which made his own existence and tliat of his sister as happy 

as, under the shade of the great sorrow, it could be, and gave 
him, what is so rare in the circumstances of superior men, 
habitual intercourse with bis equals in intelligence and in 
position, without taint oC the }mti*on or the client, witliout the 

requirements of delicacy or the exigencies of gratitude. AVho 
shall say how much of the ^ntlemanlike repose, the a^'ccablc 
stand-at-easo of Lamlfs Essays, the present contentedness that 

reigns throughout, making chimney-sweepers pleasant com- 
panions, and illness nearly as comfortable as health, was not 
due to this good connexion with those about him? Who 
would imagine that the writer had been himself the victim of 

a domestic calamity of almost fabulous horror ; that his reason 
(having once failed) was only kept stedfast by his »jwn strong 
vrill; and that he had never known wealth, npr fame, nor 
power, nor conjugal happiness, nor the love of children, nor 
any of those relations with the outer world that naturally make 
a man satisfied with his own lot and solicitous for that of others ? 
The story of his great misfortune is now for tlie first time 

wholly told. All whom it would afflict are gone, and there is no 
further ^und for reticence. About the end of 1 7 95 , three years 
after he obtained his api>ointiTient, his mother was ill and bed- 
ridden, his father almost fatuous, and lie himself the inmate of 
the asylum at Hoxton, where, as he wrote to Coleridge, ‘ his 
^ head ran upon him, as much almost as on another person who 
* was the more immediate cause of iny frenzy.’ Who this was 

is unknown ; she remains only the * Alice W.’ of his poems, the 
object of a passion which might have blossomed into happy 
fruit but for the incidents of the next year. He returned home 
sane, and the family life went on as usual till the September of 

1796. On the 23rd of that month, his sister Mary, who had 
been for some time ill and moody, was seized just before dinner 
with a burst of madness. She seized a case-knife lying pn the 
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table, pursued a little girl (her apprentice) round the room, 
hurled about the dinner-forks so as to wound her father in the 
forehead, and, before Charles could snatch thf knife from her 
hand, she had stabbed her mother to the heart ^Die sad pub- 
licity of a trial was somehow avoided. After the inquest Mary 
L<amb was removed to an asylum. She rapidly recovered her 

senses, and the question came what was then to be done. It 
seems to have been easier then than it now is to obtain tiie 
liberty of a dangerous lunatic, for no opposition to her release 
seems to have been made by the ^thorities. When becoming 
sane, Mary said, ' she knew she must go to Bethlehem for life : 
^ one of her brothers would have it so ; the other would not 

* wish it, but would be obliged tf> go with the stream.* 

This one brother, John Lamb, held a clerkship, with a con- 
siderable salary, in .the South Sea blouse (the subject of the 
first of the collected Essays), and seems to have been a hard, 
dry, selfish mau, who cared little for his relations ; but after his 
mother’s terrible death he, too, was in danger from the family 
disease. ' I fear for his mind,’ writes Charles to Coleridge ; ‘ he 

* has taken his case in the world, and is not fit to strug^e with 

‘ difficulties.’ But the«‘other brother’ did not go with the stream. 
He made up his mind at once what to do, and he did it, his 
wliolc life through. To enable him to devote his being entire 
to bis desolate sister, he began by burning the little jQjurnal of 
‘ my foolish passion^ which I had so long time .kept,’ and even, 
under thb exaggeration of the first sense of self-devotion, and to 
wean himself off from tluj occupations and hopes of a happier 

past, he got rid of the letters of his best 'and wisest friends, 
and of all his own compositions in verse, ‘ Mention nothing 
‘ of poetry,’ he writes; ‘I have destroyed every vestige of 
‘ poor vanities of that kind.’ The whole income of the house- 
hold at that time was, at the most, not more than 180Z., 'out of 
‘ which,’ he says, we can spare 50Z. or 60/. for Mary while 
^ she stays in an asylum ; if I and my father, and an old maid- 
‘ servant, cannot live, and live comfortably, on 130/. or 120/. 
' a year, we ought to burn by slow fiies. I almost would, 
^ so that Mary might not go into an hospital.’ The brother 
and all the other members of the family opposed her discharge, 
but the solemn undertaking of Charles to act thereafiber for 
life as her jirotector prevailed. Whenever some irritability or 
change of manner prognosticated the returning malady, the 
brotlier and sister would walk quietly, but often weeping, to 
Hoxton Asylum, he carrying the strait-jacket, which at that time 
was the indispensable adjunct of insanity. But even when there 
he did not leave her entirely. ‘ WTien she is not violent, her 
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^ rambling chat ia better to me than the sense and sanity of the 
^ world,’ and he rarely went elsewhere for relief or diversion. 

‘ 1 am afraid there is something of dishonesty in any pleasure 
< I take without W.’ With eloquent pathos indeed does Mr. 
Procter write — 

^ In this constant and uncomplaining endurance, and in ,his steady 

adherence to a great principle of conduct, bis life was heroic. We 

read of men giving up all their days to a single object : to religion, 
to Tongcance, to some overpowering selfish wish ; of daring acts 
done to avert death or disgxMC, or some oppressing misfortime. 

We read mythical tales of friendship ; but we do not recollect any 

instance in which a great object has been so unremittingly carried 
out throughout a whole life, in defiance of a thousand difficulties, 
and of numberless temptations, straining the good resolution to its 

utmost) except in the case our poor clerk of the India House.’ 

But it may be no extravagance of the theotry of compensations 
to believe that something besides the satisfaction of acct>m] dished 

duty was the result of this devoted life. Though, in one fonn of 
insanity, structural disease deadens or distorts the perception, 
and, extending to the organs of all the faculties, paralyses the in- 
tellectual force and reduces the individual to a simple machine, 
and, in jpiother, the inefficiency or misdirection of the intel- 
lectual force is the sole cause of derangement and produces 
disease by the violence of its existence and the want of the habit 

of controlling the thoughts and clicckingllie imagination, — there 
will always remain, a border-land of sanity and madness, ;in which 
the saving power is the abstraction from self— the fixed occu- 
pation of the mind^ in other matters than its own plieiiomena. 

The saddest impression a visitor takes away from an asylum is 
the utter lovelessncss of its inmates ; and it seems almost as if 
the sense of one passionate sympathy might disperse the darkest 
•of tliosc clouds. Certain it is tliat though, just before that 
catastrophe, Charles Lamb was placed. under control, the pre- 
caution was never necessary again, notwithstanding all tlie 
stress of mind caused by the dreadful event and its consequences. 

Under the mgis of that intense fraternal love liis spirit walked 
secure, ^ 

In a short cssa^r of his mature years, the * Sanity of True 
Genius ’ is nobly vindicated: — 

* The true poet dreams being awake : he is not possessed by bis 
subject, but has dominion over it : he ascends the empyrean heaven 
and is not intoxicated : ho treads the burning marl without dismay : 
he wins his flight without self-loss through realms of chaos and old 

Herein the great and little wits are differenced, that if 

the latter wander ever so little from nature or actual existence, they 
lose thenMelves and. their readers. Their phantoms are baseless. 
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their visions night-mares. They do not create, which implies shaping 
and consistency. Their imaginations are not active, for to be active 
is to call something into act and force, but passive as men in sick 
dreams.’ 

So could Charles Lamb write, looking back, perhaps, in his 
thought«^ even as he wrote, to those distant months* in the mental 

night of lioxton Asylum, and know himself rescued by his own 

great wit and great heart, by bk humour and his affections. 

The only sign of deficient connexion between thought and 
speech that endured was the hesitation which is said to have 
added much to the effect of his sayings. For instance : ^ Charles,’ 

said Coleridge, tlilnk you have heard me preach.’ n-n-never 
‘ hoard you do anything else — or, when Leigh Hunt won- 

dered at Coleridge’s religious fervour: ‘N-n-never mind what 
‘ Coleridge says — h®’® full of f-f-fun ; ’ — or, when some one 
complained of the cold manner of the late King of Hanover, 
* It’s only natural in the Duke of Cu-Cumber-land.’ 

The personal reminiscences which give this volume its 

special (marm do not begin before 1817. 

‘Persons who had been in the habit of traversing Coven t Garden 

at that time (soven-and-foriy years ago), might by extending their 
walk a few yards into Russell Street, have noted a small spare man, 
clothed in black, who went out every morning and returned every 
afternoon, as regularly as the hands of the clock moved towards 

certain hours. You could not mistake him. He was somewhat stiff 
in his manner, and almost clerical in dress ; whicli indicated much 
wtjJir. He had a long, melancholy face, with keen penetrating eyes ; 
and he waftked with a short, resolute, step, Cltj-wards. He looked, 
no ono in the face for more than a moment, yet contrived to see 
everything as he went on. No one who over studied the human 
features could pass him by without recollecting his countenance ; it 
was full of sensibility, and it came upon you like a new thought, 
which you could not help dwelling upon afterwards ; it gave rise to 
meditation and did you good. This small, half-clerical man, was — 
Charles Lamb.’ 

His writings up to that period liad been printed in maga- 
zincs ; and though well appreciated by a certain circle of nien- 
of-letters, it was uot till their appearance in a collected form 
in 1818, that they could be said to be known. In fact, as 
Mr. Procter says, ^ they came upon the world by siir].)rise.’ 
His verse, though remarkable for gravity of thought, for the 
firm simplicity of its diction, and for the avoidance of the 
magniloquent common-places that so often betray the unprac- 
tised writer, was not of a kind to attract attention; and his 
humour grew with maturer years, as that faculty is wont to do. 
Even the natures wherein it is strong, often shrink in their youth 
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from its play of contradictions and sudden transitions of ideas, 
as a violation of that complete unity of thought and life to 
which the best aspire ; and it is only when that noble hope is 
beaten down ly ^e diflSculties and confusion of circumstances, 
that the full compensating worth of humour is felt, and its 
exercise, either in one’s own mind or in the minds of otlicrs, 

duly cultiyated and esteemed. The ^ Farewell to Tobacco * 
is an exception to the general character of his verse ; it is a 
real inspiration of * the only vn^ly scent * — ^ Brother of Bac- 
*chus, later bom,’ whose merits a younger poet, under the 

mask of S. S. C., has lately snug with a humoristic grace* 

that Lamb would have enjoyed : — 

Thou who, when fears attack. How they who use fuzees 

Bidd’st them avaunt, and black All grow by slow degrees 
Cure, at the horseman’s back Brainless as phimpanzees, 
Perching, unseatest ; Meagre as lizaids : 

Sweet, when the morn is grey. Go mad, and beat their wires. 

Sweet, when they’ve cleared away Plunge, after shocking lives, 
Lunch, and at close of day Razors and carving-knives 

Possibly sweetest. Into their gizzards! 

I have a liking old 
For thee, though manifold 
Stories, I know, are told 
Not to thy credit. 

How one (or two most) 

Drops make a cat a ghost. 

Useless, except to roast, 

Doctors have said it. 

But the contributions to Mr. Leigh Hunt’s publication, the 
‘ Reflector,’ and the Essays on the ^ Old Dramatists,’ and on 
tlie * Genius of Hogarth,’ were worthy precursors of Elia, 

which designation first appeared in the pages of the ‘ London 
* Magazine,’ ' now,’ in Mr. Procter’s words, ^ under the pro- 
^teotion of that great power called ^‘Oblivion.’” Wo have 
here an interesting account of the constitution and character 
of that periodical, which held a high place in the literature of 
its time. It began in 1820, and soon numbered among its 
writei*s Ilazlitt, Lamb, Carlyle, De Quincy, Cary (the trans- 
lator of Dante), Allan Cunningham, Thomas Hood, George 
Barley (a writer whose works and remains would be well worth 


* As a second volume of ‘ Translations ’ from the pen and with the 
iiime of Mr. Calverley, has just appeared, there is no longer any 
in the autiiorship of his most pleasant and scholarly volpme 
•irfC* Verses and Translations.* 


Confound ^uch knavish tricks : 
Yet know I five or six 
Smokers who freely mix 
Still with their neighbours : 

Jones (who, I’m glad to say, 
Asked leave of Mrs. J.) •• 

Daily absorbs a clay ^ 

After his labours. 
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collection and recollection)^ Elton, and Savage Landor — wliile 
Keats, Hartley Coleridge, Mont^mery, and Clare appear 
among the occasional poets, and Mr. Procter, under his pscu- 

donym of ‘ Bany Cornwall,’ waa often pres&^ both in prose 
and verse. These slight sketches of the fraternity make us 
hope that he may be induced to dive again into the sunny seas 

of his memory, and give us what, after all, may be only the 
waifs and strays of literary history, but which should not pass 
away altogetlicr. lie evidently dwells with much pleasure on 
the personality of llazlitt, and* a companion-volume to tins 

before us, placing the intellectual character and moral nature 
of that remarkable man in a clear and intelligible light, is a 
work which perhax^s no living man could execute but himself. 

A name of strange and criminal associations here, too, occurs — 
Wainwright the poisoner, who is believed to have been the 
first to apply b)’ his uses the fatal, and still mysterious, 
jirojicrtics of stryc^lininc, then quite untraceable by chemical 

sagacity. Having been transported to Australia for the offence 
of forging a power-of-attomey, he there ended his days as a 
popular and skilful jiortrait-painter, having himself supplied the 

ideal portraiture for jSir Edward Lytton’s hero in the novel of 
^Lucretia.’ On the death of Mr. John Scott, the editor, the 
Magazine passed into the hands of Messrs.’ Taylor and Hessy, 
wlio opened a house in Waterloo l*lace for its publication. 

‘ It was there that the contributors met once a month, over an 
excellent dinner, given by the firm ; and consulted and talked on 
literary iqatters together. These meetings were very social ; all the 

guests coming with a determination to please and be pleased. I do 
not know that many important matters were arranged, for the 
welfare of tlie magazine, at these dinners; but the hearts of the 
contributors were opened, and with tho expansion of the heart the 

intellect widened also. If there had been any shades of jealousy 
amongst them, they faded away before the light of the friendly 
carousal ; if thore was any envy, it died. All the fences and 
restraints of authorship were cast off, and the natural human being 
was disclosed. 

* Amongst others Charles Lamb came to most of these dinners, 
always dressed in black (his old snuff-coloured suit having been 
dismissed for years) ; always kind and genial ; conversational, not 

talkative, but quick in reply; eating little, and drinking moderately 
with the rest. Allan Cunningham, a stalwart man, was generally 
there ; very Scotch in aspect^ but ready to do a good turn to any 
one. His talk was not too abundant, although ho was a voluminous 
writer in prose. His songs, not unworthy of being compared with 
even those of Burns, arc (as everybody knows) excellent. His face 
shone at these festivities. Reynolds came always. His good temper 
and vivacity were like condiments at the feast. There also came 
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once or twice tlie Rev. H. F. Cary, the quiet gentleness of whose 
face almost interfered with its real intelligence. Tot he spoke well 
and with readiness, on anjr subject that be chose to discuss 

Car j was entirely without vanity; and he, who bad traversed the 
ghastly region# of the Inferno, interchanged little courtesies on 
equal terms with workers who had never travelled beyond the 
papers of ** The London Magazine.** No one (it is said^ who has 

performed anything great ever looks big upon it.— Thomas Hood 
was there, almost silent, except when he shot out some irresistible 
pun, and disturbed the gravitwof the company Hazlitt at- 

tended once or twice ; but he was a rather silent guest, rising into 

emphatic talk only when some political discussion (very rare) stimu- 
lated him. — Mr. Be Quincy appeared at only one of these dinners. 
The expression of his face was intelligent, but cramped and some- 
what peevish. lie was self-involved, and did not add to the cheer- 
fulness of the meeting. I have consulted this gentleman’s three 
essays, of which Charles Lamb is professedly the subject; but I 
cannot derive from them anything illustrative of my friend Lamb's 
character.’ 

Mr. Procter candidly admits the Cockneyism of his friemd. 
He may not have indeed disliked a glimpse of the Lakes, and 
probably meant what he said, that the day he saw ISkiddaw would 
stand out like a mountain in his life, and tliat he could live 
under his shadow for two or three years ; but he added sin- 
cerely, ^ I must have a prospect of seeing Fleet Sti*eet at the 

* end of that time, or I should mope and pine away.’ He said 
^ the London smoke suited his vision ; ’ and his Essaya are full 
of contentment wdth the pleasant placse in which his life is 
cast. "When in liis comparative wealth he removed to a 
^ gamboge-coloured house’ at Enfield, the country, suburban as 
it was, weighed heavily on lain. * Let not the lying |K>ets be 

* believed who entice men from the cheerful streets.’ He could 
do with the country by the fire and candle-light, but when day 
returns it becomes intolerable— * he falls into a calenture and 
^plunges into St. Giles’s.’ Perhaps it was not so much the 
abstract Town tl^t he loved, but his own City, with its story- 
telling houses ai^ familiar localities. He would probably 
have l&ed Belgravia no better than the green pastures and the 

* woolly bedfellows ’ he had no fancy to * lie down with : ’ the 
streets in which he would set up his tabernacle were all about 
the Temple where he was bom, the Hospital where he was 
educated, the Salutation-and-Cat-Tavem, in whose little 
parlour he smoked his Oronooko and hcai^ Coleridge build 

Up his Pantisocracy in lofty talk. * I gaftier myself up,’ he 
writes, ‘ into the old things.’ One does not indeed see why 
he ' ever left the haunts where he had passed the. really 
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happy days of his life — ^his pure London, and his Wednes- 
day cveninprs, and his sister’s company, when she w'as well, 
and his own cai’o of her when she was otiicrwise, and the 

frequent play-goings at the time that England had a theatre, 
and the immense gratification of old books, when the purchase 
of any one was a serious luxury, tf) be won by labour and by 
thrift. * 

It is this spirit which makes his exposition of past literature so 
delightful and instructiyc ; tlicrc i^ no antiquarian dilettantism 
about it. When he kissed an ol<2 book, as he often did, it was 
unwittingly, almost secretly. We have seen an annotated copy 
of Wither, where some one remarks, ^ The beauty of this passage 
‘ is too apparent to need a <*omment,’ and Lamb writes under, 

‘ Then why give it one V If the book or passage was not good 
in itself, Lamb never thought of making it so by his i^aise. 
Mr. Procter finds ah exception to this rule in Lamb’s extreme 
aifection for tlic Duchess of Newcastle’s Life of her llusbaud. 

But we cannot admit this ; for the serious quaintness of that 
philoso])liic and courtly dame lias someth^g almost of Lamb’s 
own humour about it, sublimated by the conceit of a superna- 
tural scll'-im]K)rtauee j and wc should have predicted at once 
that it must be a book after Lamb’s own heart, and should have 
been very happy to liave introduced it to him. Nothing can be 
truer, henyevor, than Mr. l*roctcr’s observation that Charles 

Lamb naturalized and cherished what was in a manner foreign to 
his age, and brouglit the wisdom of old times and old writers to 
bear upon the taste and intellect of tlic day. The * dangerous 
‘ figure ir6uy,’ as he calls it, was never wielded by more deli- 
cate and graceful hands : he may have interrupted grave and 
plausible discourses with some light jest, not quite irrelevant ; 
but ho would use it tenderly against his friends, as when he 

told Mr. Cary ‘ he was a good parson— not, indeed, as good as 
‘ Parson Adams, but perhaps about as good as Doctor Primrose/ 
and, if ever roughly, only against himself, as 'when one day he 
expressed his deep satisfaction at the death of an old woman, 
^ she has left me ^rty pounds a year !’ he did not say that it 
was he himself who had paid her this annuity for many years 
out of his hard-earned and modest income. 

‘ His jests,' says Mr. Procter, * were never the mere overflowings 
of the animal spirits, but were exercises of his mind.’ 

And again: — 

* In reading over these old Essays, some of them affect me with a 
grave pleasure amounting to pain. I seem to import into them the 
very feeling with which he wrote them ; his looks and movements are 
traosfigiired and communicated to me by the poor art of the printer. 
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His voice, so sincere and earnest, rings in my ears again. He was 
no Feignwell. Apart from his jokes, never was a man so real and 
free from pretence.’ 

In these two sentences Mr. Procter gives us the intellectual 
and moral measure of the perfect hnmonst. In an age and 
society bo meanly furnished with this talent as ours is, we 
naust take what wc can get without repining that it is not the 
best of its kind ; we must be thankful when we meet genial 
spirits with but scanty culti<re, and we must not dive too deep 
into the well of pleasantry ta look for a goddess at the bottom ; 

but we may show our estimate of something better than our 
own, by esteeming aright the hero of these reminiscences and 
the biographer who can so characterise him. 

The Prince de Ligne says somewhere that for every good 
thing a man of real wit utters for the amusement of others, 
he thinkB a dozen for his own pleasure ; and it is agreeable to 
believe that the absence of cynicism wliieh so remarkably 

distinguishes the writings of Lamb, expresses his habitual con- 
dition of mind ae well as the gratification and relief lie derived 
from their production. Most justly Mr. Procter describes 
them as 

* Delightfully personal, and when he speaks of himself you cannot 
hear too much : they are not imitations but adoptions. Wc iind liis 
likings and fears, his fancies (his nature) in all. The words have 

an import never known before; the syllables have expanded their 
meaning, like opened flowers ; the goodness of others is Lcightcned 
by his own tenderness; and what is in nature hard and bad is 
qualified (qualified, not concealed) by the tender light of pity, which 

always intermingles with bis own vision. Gravity and laughter, 
fact and fiction, are heaped together, leavened in each case by charity 
and toleration. Lamb’s humour, I imagine, often reflected (tiorrie- 
times, 1 hope, relieved) the load of pain that always weighed on his 
own heart.’ 

So is it -with his Letters, of which so many are now public 
property, and phrases in them already vernacular. It is in 

these that he pours forth (what he ofter^vards composed into a 
charming essay) his feelings at receiving his pension from the 
East India Company — this was in exact figures, 441/. a year 
during the remainder of his life, and an annuity after his 
death to his sister. To Wordsworth he writes : ^ I came home 

‘ for oyer on Tuesday last. The incomprehensibleness of my 
* condition overwhelmed mo ; it was like passing from time to 

^ eternity.’ To Bernard Barton : ‘ 1 have scarce steadiness of 
^ hand to compose a letter. I am free, B. B., free as air. I 
^ will live another fifty years. . • . Positively the best thing a 
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* man can have to do is nothing, and next to that perhaps 

^ good works.’ To Miss Hutchinson : * I would not go hack 

* to my prison for seven years longer for 10,000/. a year. 

‘ . My weather-glass stands at a degree or tfro above Con- 

^ TENT.’ Alas ! in 1829, only four years after this paroxysm 
‘ of delight, he writes : * I assure you no work is more ^an 

* overwork ; the mind preys on itself— the most imwholesomc 
^ food. I have ceased to care for almost an 3 rthing. . . . Home 
‘ T have none. Never did the waters of heaven pour down on a 
^ forlomer head. AVhat I can do a^d overdo is to walk. 1 am 

^ a sanguinary murderer of time. But the oracle is silent’ 

And there he might he seen wandering over all the helds in 
the neighbourhood of Enfield, accompanied by, or rather fol- 
lowing, a large dog, to whose erratic propensities he became a 
slave. The untold usefulness of the habit of mechanical labour 
to such a temperament as his became too apparent. Ilis secure 
literary success docs not seem to have given him any pleasure, 

indeed he seems hardly to have believed in it. He asked the 
Amcncan writer, Mr. Willis (who said he had bought ^ Elia ’ in 
America) — ^what he gave for it? ‘ About seven and sixpence.’ 
‘ reniiit me then to pay you that,’ gravely counting out the 
money. ‘ I never yet wrote anything tliat would sell. I am 

* the publisher’s ruin. Mjr last poem will sell — not a copy. 
^ Have you seen it?’ Willis had not-. ^ It’s only eighteen 

^ pence— and I’ll give you sixpence towards it’ Nor did the 
confidence in his owm powers sustain him. He wrote to Southey 
a little before this : ‘ I find genius declines wdth me, but I 
^ get clcverT’ He was worried out of proportion, by being asked 
to write in albums and in the pretty glossy illustrated Annuals 
that were then so po]mlar. ^ If I take the wings of the mom- 
‘ ing and fly to the uttermost parts of the cai’th — there will 

‘ albums be.’ Four years after, in 1833, the Lambs moved 
somewhat nearer to their London friends — to Church Street, 
Edmonton — his last abode. 

The next yeai* Coleridge’s health began to decline, and 
he died in July, bright and powerful to the last; saying a 
few days before his dissolution, ^ the scenes of my early life 

* have stolen into my mind, like breezes blown from the Spice 

' Idands.’ Lamb to the end of his life was often heard mur- 
muring to himself, ^ Coleridge is dead — ^is dead;’ and he said 
with solemnity, ^ 1 cannot thmh without an ineffectual refe- 
^ rence to liim.’ Tliat Coleridge should thus have possessed 
himself of the mind of his friend of fifty years will not be 
surprising to any thoughtful man who formed part of the gene- 
ration in this country to which Coleridge was the paramount 
VOL. eXXIV. NO. CCLIII. T 
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master and interpreter of philosophic truth. No such wide and 
varied influence over the modes of thought of cultivated men, 
both iu sympathies and in antagonisms, has been given to any 

writer since his tune^ although the radiation from the spirit of 
Thomas Carlyle may bear some comparison with it. When 
Mr. Mill quoted the ^ Lay Sermon ’ as an authority of political 
opiniou in a late debate, it must have sounded to more than 

one of hjs elder hearers as an echo of liis youthful* days, when 
a passage from the ^ Aids ^o Reflection ’ was a valuable support 
on either side of a religio^is controversy, and when tlie tyro 

in metaphysics came down fiercely on his antagonist with the 
distinctions of the Reason and the Understanding. 

Very fer short of the, many happy years of learned leisure 
and pleasant converse tluit Lamb anticipated on his release 

from his clerkly toil wm:e granted hiiu. In 1833 cough and 
cramp became bis bedfellows ; * we sleep three in a bed/ ho 
wrote. The ^ otiosa eternitas ’ of Ki« later life, as Mr. Procter 
expresses it, lapsed into ^the great deep beyond on the 27th 
of December, 1839. Mary survived thirteen years, protected 
by her calamity from fully understanding the magnitude of 
her loss, and cared-for by all his many friemds. Finely doijs 

Mr. Procter draw the moral of the trie he Ims written ; would 
we could anticipate other such Lives of the Poets and Men-of- 
letters of our century J 

‘Charles Lamb was bom almost in penury, and he was taught by 
charity. Even when a hoy he was foreed to labour fot; his bread. 
In the first opening of manhood a terrible calamity fell upon liim ; 
in magnitudo fit to form tlie mystery or centre of an antique dniin:i. 

He had to dwell, all his days, with a person incurably mad. From 
poverty he passed at once to unpleasant toil , and perpetual fear. 
These were the sole changes in hia fortune. Yet, he gained friend.s, 
respect, a position, and great sympathy from all ; showing what 

one poor unbeneficed man, under grievous misfortune, may do, if ho 
be active and true and constant to the end.’ 
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Aut. TX. — hitcrnational Policy. Essays on the Foreiyn 

Relations of England* 8vo. London : 186 Q. 

^His volume is -a deplorable proof of the confusion of ideas 
and the ignorance of principles^ in relation to foreign 

policy and intemational law, which exist even amongst the 
educated \;la8se6 in this country. It contains seven Essays^ 
designed by their authors, some > of whom are men filling 
responsible positions in the Univ«h«ity of Oxford, to advocate 

a more systematic in the intemational rdations of man- 
kind, based on a iD'.nral, not a political or purely national 
foundation. So far their object is a laudable one, and we 
entered upon the perusal of their schemes mth curiosity 
and interest, though the proposition from which they start 
amounts simply to truism. But a very short acquaintance 
with the doctrines which these gentlemen have imported 

from the school of M. Auguste Comte, destroys all respect 

for their opinions and all confidence in their ccmclusions. The 
morality to which tlicy would suhjeot the intemataonal relations 

of mankind is si)urious and fantastical. They are apparently 
^orant of the first ])rinciple^ of internatiomJ law, and of the 
science of jurisprudence, on which all law is founded. Their 
knowletigc of hiistory is superficial and distorted ; and their 

schemes for the regeneration of political socie^ are governed 
by sentimental predilections which ore paradoxical to absurdity. 
One of gentlemen exults in the occupation of Slcswig 

iuul Holstein by Oennan troops, on the groiind, we. supjwse, of 
morality and justice ; another would exclude Russia and ob- 
literate Austria from the European i^stem, while he upholds 
iho Turkish Euqnre, on the ground of its freedenu from religious 

prejudice ; another contrasts the piety and morality of the 
Chinese with the rapacity and bad &lth of Christian nations ; 
all recommend the immediate surrender of CKbraltar, os an in- 
dispensable sacriiicc by the public morality of England to the 
ckims of Spain ! To show their superiority to national pre- 
judices, they traduce and defame the conduct of their own 
country in her relations with other States. In the place df 

those positive obligations, on which the maintenance of peace 
and Older depends, they would substitute .an ill-defined allegi- 
ance to the idea of Humanity. Iq fact tbeir estiinate of na- 
tional rights and duties resolves itself into an application to 
politics of M. Proudhon’s celehra;^ maxim, ^ La Propri^e 
‘ e’est le Yol.’ It is not our intenrion to waste any sfiaee otl a 
critical examination of these crude and misduevons Ijiteasies^ 
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which will probably find but few readers, and fewer converts. 
Dut it is a matter of shame and regret that, at a moment 
-v^hen the afiairB of Europe call for wise and cautious conside- 
ration, membeft of the great English University, which ought 
to be a storehouse of sound laiowledjge and just principles, 
should put fortli so foolish and discreditable a production. 

The moment, indeed, is one, beyond M others in the memory 
of two generations, when questions such as those' which are 
raised, but not resolved, by these writers, press u|x>n the minds 
and interests of all Eurojwan nations. The disorder in the 

relations of the several States which compose the most civilised 
portion of the globe is complete. AVar has broken out in the 
heart of the Continent of Europe, not only between nations 
divided from each other by traditional hostility and territorial 

chums, but between the leading Powers of Germany, which 

have long been, and ought ever to be, united by common duties 
immeasurably more important to themselves and the world than 

the miserable feuds which have bred this quarrel between 
them. Such a war, as may easily he perceived at the very 
outset of it, is not a mere civil contest between the rival mem- 
bers of the Germanic Confederation, ^or a struggle between 

two great military Powers for a iwlitical object. It rends 

asunder the numerous ties which peace, commerce, and nation- 
ality have created throughout that vast }K)rtion of central 

Europe which ^is peopled and ruled by the German race. It 
shakes the fabric raised in 1815 at the termination of the great 
wars of the French Revolution ; for the destruction of the union 
of the German Powers breaks up the very ceutre and nucleus 

of the system, and opens a broad and easy path to the ambition, 
the cupidity, and the separate designs of every neighbouring 
State. That respect for the general public law of Europe, 
which had been maintained for half a century, in spite of nu- 
merous revolutions and of some partial changes which are inevi- 
table in all human affairs, is lost. The last effort to preserve 
peace by the good offices of neutral States, and by the tem- 
perate authority of a united Conference, failed, and could only 
foil since no one would have been bound by its decisions. 
From that moment it became certain that the authority of 
treaties and the restraint of common obligations are at an end ; 
and even if peace he restored as the result of the prompt and 
decisive termination of thq campaign, dt will be long before the 
relations of the Grerman and the other European lowers will 

xecovw their former security. 

This great and dreadful change in the condition and the 
prospects of Continental Europe cannot, in our opinion, be 
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cx})lained or entimated by a mere reference to the mcideiits 
-which appear to have occasioned it. The causes of a strug- 

gle, -which has brought a million of men into the field, must 
he sought far beyond the inglorious contest between Prussia 
and Austria for an illgottcn ascendancy in the Duchies of the 
Elbe, and*beyond those passionate aspirations of the Italian 

people for. the liberatio'h.of Venetia, which dignify even the 
imprudences and excesses of their ^licy by a genuine senti- 
inctnt of patriotism. It was said tj^c other night in the House 

of Commons that this was ‘ a war without a quarrel ; ’ and so it 
is, if it be considered oidy in relation to the sparks which have 
lit the conflagration. Down to the outbreak of hostilities in 
Germany, the question -was — ^for it has ceased to be a question 

at the present hour — ^whether the authority of existing public 
law expressed by troatles is to be maintained, or whctlier the 
territories and rights t»f States are to be abandoned to a lawless 

scramble? The most extraordinary circumstance in the pre- 
sent situation ot* the Continent Is, that this question has been 
raised not by the aggressive designs of Kussia, not by the mi- 
litary jiowcr of France, which has not ceased to recognise the 

treaties she avowedly detests, but by Prussia, a Power which 
took an active port in the <H>n8truction of those treaties, and 
which risk.s everything by the subversion of them. 

^’o doubt the work of the Congress of Vienna in 1815 left 
much to be desired. It too often disposed of nations and 
jjrovinces on the ground of temporally motives, arising out of 
dread and hatred of the French Kevoliition, and not with due 

regard to their j)ennanent feelings and interests. The work of 
the Congress was still further perverted in the following yeare 
by the reactionary tendencies of the Northern Courts, united 
to each other by the mystical ties of the Holy Alliance. But 
Europe owes to the labours of that Congress a general peace 
of fifty years and a lesson for all time. That lesson, as we 
read it, is this. Throughout the wars of the French Kevo- 

lutiony from 1792 to 1813, no real union and sincere co- 
operation existed between the European Powers. Each of the 
Continen-tal States in turn felt the tremendous force of the 
military strength of France^ guided by the genius of Napoleon ; 
each of them fell successively at the feet of the great conqueror. 
England alone maintained a constant enmity to the oppressor 
of Europe. She laboured in vain for years, and on manifold 

occasions, to restore to the councils of the Continental States 
ihat union which could alone re-establish a solid and lasting 
peace; but it was not until the intolerable aggressions of 
Napoleon had combined all nations in the cause of resistance^ 
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ilnt the •woA of concord was achieved. In other words, a 
g^eral Suropean mterest was established upon the basis of* a 

gmieral treaty^ and in spite of the occasional differences and 
quarrels which have occurred^ all the States have till now con- 
tinued to ackn^>wledge the force and utility of tiiis fundamental 
compact. France herscli^ although she regards that compact 

as one framed in a spirit of hostility t6 herself^ hask admitted 
by her policy that it was ipore for her advantage to respect 
that agreement than to violate it; and she jndg^ rightly, for 
time has enabled her to obtain important modifications in some 
of its {iroM'sions^ and she^ like all the rest of Europe, has 
gained incalculably by the general maintenance of (Hrdcr and 
of peace. The afiairs of Furope lay, therefore, as long as 

this compact lasted, within the grasp of what was fondly 
regarded as a sort of Ampliictyonic Council : and the juinciple 
of co-operation has in the end prevailed over temporary dis- 
sensions, even when they reached the point ol* actual war. 
For it was one of the results of this beneficial arrangement 

that war itself, as in the Crimean campaign, was strictly 
limited to its own ]iroj>or theatre and object; and upon the 

cessation of hostilities in 1856, the Cohgress of Paris imme- 
diately resumed the authority of the great conclave of Europe, 
and |j)*oceedcd to introduce im|3ortant changes in the maritime 
laws of the world. The sanction of a ]iublic engagement was 

^ extended to the principle that States should in future submit 

their differences to friendly arbitration before having recourse 
to arms. With wliat sincerity Prussia and Italy l^avo their 

assent to that doefrine the events of the present year show. 

On no other basis, then, than some such general conceii:, 
can peace and order he restored and maintained. Sooner or 
later wc must revert to that cKmdition of things, though it may 

well happen that events will take place in the interval which 
will materially alter the adjustment of the rival forces and 
render their union liercaftfsr more difficult and more insecure. 

Indeed it is only by this solemn recognition of a common 
interest, and by making 2 il the Powers of Europe jointly and 
severally resjxmsible for the maintenance of their oommon 
obHgatiouB, tibat a sanction con be given to public law and 

authority to public engagements. Those engagffinents are 
what the lawyers call contracts of imperfect obligation, because 
there is no sinj^e power competent to enforce them. That 
pow is only to be found in the combined action of’ the to- 
tiBty, or at least the majority, of the Cabinets of Europe; A 
State which without provocation assumes the right to pursue 
ita own ends by ita own force, without regard to the coaiOMm 
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intereBts and engagements of the world, deseryes to be re- 
garded as a common enemy ; and would be so regarded if the 

Other members of the great commonwealth of motions were not 
already disunited. 

At the present time no such 0 (mibined action is possible — 
no genuine; alliance exists between any two of the leading 

Powers— pp Minister will venture to aflirm that he knows 
with certainty what are the real intentions of the other govern- 
ments of l^hirope, or can place reliance on the assurances of 

yesterday or the projects of to-moftow. Treaties which have 
lost the support of ihoiie Powers which called them into ex- 
istence, have lost their vitality; and it is idle to invoke the 
terms of an engagement when its spirit is de])arted. This 

country has of late been accused of too great an indiffer- 
ence to coiitiiicniid . afPairs, mid of having Avithdrawn her 
moral support from the stipulations to which she was a party. 
Yet of ail the States in Europe, England is certainly that 
which carries to the furthest point her respect for the legal 
and literal interj)retation of a treaty ; but in several recent 
and memorable instances she has met with no response from 

Continental Govenunents when she has invoked their fidelity 
to common cnpri^omentg, and she . has recoiled from the 
Quixotic task of maintaining, single-handed, stixmlations wliich 

Towers more immediately (joncerned in them than herself were 
ready to abandon. We refer more particularly to the efforts 
made by t!ie English Government to obtain the support of 
other Tf»w«’s for the iiidc]>eiideiice of tlie Krce Town of Cra- 

cow, when it was annexed by Austria in 1846 ; for the rights 
of SAvitzcrland in relation b) some parts of Savoy, when that 
province was ceded to France in 1 8G0 ; and to the proposal 
made by England to France and Bussia to uphold the Treaty 
of 1852 for the regulation of the Danish succession. These 
negotiations were unsuccessful, not however by any default of 
(rreat Britain. 

It is a melancholy reflection to those who were disposed to 
place confidence in the formation and stahilit^ of a confederacy 
of nations, governed in their external relations by arbiti-ation 
and mutu^ justice, that the present disturbances have broken 
out within the Germanic Confederation, which was itself a more 
strictly organised league of the same nature. That body 
consisted of States united by a common nationality. It suc- 
ceeded to the traditions of the oldest political institution in 
Europe — the Holy Boman Empire. It was its very nature 
' a p^petual Confederation for the maintenanee of the- ex- 
^ tenud and internal Safety of Geimany : ’ the members of the* 
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Confederation, equal ■with regard to their rights, equally en- 
gaged to maintain the A.ct which constitutes their Union. They 
expressly promised not to make war against each otlier upon 
any pretext, nor to pursue their differences by force of arms, 
but to submit them to the Diet, and to the ultimate sentence 
of that body. These are not oiily the terms of the ^ Act which 

constituted the Bund, ^ey are also the express terms of the 
General Treaty of Vienna, to which every other State in 
Durope is a party. What has Prussia done with these engage- 
ments? She has destroyed* them by an act of sccessioii more 

anti-federal than the ordinances by which the Southern States 

of the American Union attempted to resume their independence. 
Austria and her allies have, on the contrary, taken up arms 

in defence of engagements of the most strict and positive 
character. 

The decisive step taken by Prussia on the 14tli of June, 
Avhen in reply to the legal but cx>ercivc measures of the Diet 

she declared that compact to be at an end, was no more 
than the natural tcnuination of the policy she has long pursued. 
Indeed, if our limits and our leisure ailowtHl us to look back 

to what the Berlin Herodotus called his *Nine Books of 
^ Prussian History,’ we should find in every pkge of the annals 
of that monarchy, exam])lcs of the same aggressive and ambi- 
tious spirit, jjrompting the sovereigns and ministers of Prussia 

to similar acts gf treacheiy, bad faith, and violence. A nation 
of which Frederic 11. is the hero, may well be said, like his 
Scottish biographer, to have deihed force and fmud. The 
maxims by whj(^ the conduct of that Court has been governed, 
since it assumed a place among the greater Powers of Europe, 
are so incredibly cynical and immoral, that the authenticity of 
the document which contains them has been denied. But 

the acts of the Prussian Government for the last hundred and 
fifty years transcend even the language of her rulers. No 
othei' Government has laid it down as an avowed principle that 
self-aggrandisement justifies the breach of every engagement 
and the partition or seizure of unoffending neighbours. Prussia 
alone, since the fall of Napoleon, has done more than proclaim 
these principles, she has given effect to them. 

For it is demonstrated by the course of events already 
hnown, as much as if we could trace them to their secret 
springs, that Prussia alone has caused this war. Prussia 
has t^en each successive step to render it inevitable, on 
Fpseda alone rests the moral guilt of this political crime. 
!Bie war hegau in reality two years ago by the breacdi of the 
Treaty of 1 852 and the attack on Denmark. Her object 
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in adopting a course of policy, which is now apparently con- 
demned by all the great Powers of Kiirojie and by most of her 

former Confederates, was not — as wias fondly supposed by the 
credulous enthusiasm of the German people, and even by some 
of tlic quidnuncs of the Bzitish House of Commons — to 
liberate the provinces of Sleswig and Holstein from the 
tyranny of, a Danish ruler, but simply and brutally to annex 
them to her own dominions. This, however, was but the first 
and smallest stex) in the scheme of Bismarck. He foresaw 
that a rupture with Austria was th8 certain result of the armed 
intervention in the Duchies whatever course the Cabinet of 
Vienna might pursue. Had Austria upheld the Treaty of 1852 
and ojqjoscd the Federal execution in 1864, she might have had 

our support, but she would have had against her all the rest 
of Germany witli Prussia. Pressed by the fear of war against 
Germany, and by tlic insane popular cry of the Germans 
against Denmark, Austria committed the great fault — the one 
fatal sacrifice of principle and duty — which can be imputed to 
her in these transactions. She reluctantly consented to take 
part In tliat infamous campaign against a small and gallant 

monarchy, which had been made only twelve years before the 
C8I>ecial subject of a European treaty, signed by Prussia and 
Austria in conjunction witli the other Powers. The result of 
the war placed not only the Elbe Duchies, but Austria herself, 

in Bismarck’s grasp— for if the Duchies were his spoil, Austria 

was his accomplice. The joint occupation, the condominium^ 
the contcst«d rights of the Diet in these provinces, afibrded to 

Prussia a ready pretext for a quarrel, whenever she pleased to 
bring it about ; and it has been a mere question of eonvenience 
and preparation at what moment of the last twelve months it 
should begin. 

For throughout these transadaons Prussia meant this quar- 
rel. And she meant it for a purpose immeasurably be- 
yond the pretext she avowed. Prussia has not gone to war 

for the Ducliics. Still less to aid the conquest of Venetia 
by Italy. Ghe went to war because, in the opinion of 
her daring and unscrupulous Minister, the time is come to 
strike a great blow for the headship of Germany, to break up 
the existing Federal system of that country, to destroy and 
absorb most of the smaller Northern States and territories, 
and, as an indispensable preliminary, to wrest from Austria 

that imperial ascendancy .in Germany which she had enjoyed 
for centuries before the name of Prussia had occurred in 
history, and which she still retains as the perpetual President 
of the Confederation of the German States. Probably but 
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a -few weeks ago^ tlie bare supj^osition of so bold and vi^ent 
a prcgeot would have been received with intense incrcKlulity 
in' the matter-of-fact, money-making, Europe of this century. 
The British daily press, witii all its num^ous correspondents 
and its high ability, failed to |x>int out tlie true pe^. The 
diplomatic world, ever eager to rely oji temporary fULpedients, 

fancied that the storm might blow orer. Had the question 
really been no more than a dispute arising out of the joint 
occupation of the Duchies,, it would have blown over ; a^d 
indeed it might at once haVe been settled, as was proposed 

by Austria, in the most legal and honouxable manner by sub- 
mitting it to the Diet, and by engaging to abide by the 
Federal award. But Bismarck, like a fH>isoner who plies his 

rictim with small reiterated doses, had ever in hand some fresh 
expedient to counteract the diplomatic .antidote. He tried 
every artifice to throw u]-»on his antagonist the apparent 
reBjionsibility of the rupture. But in vaiu. Austria com- 
mitted^ no mistake in the later portion of those negotiations. 
She kept her temper; she spoke with unvarying candour, 
address, and dignity ; she maintained her true Federal position 

in Germany. Nor can she be blamed in any appreciable 
degree, for attaching conditions to her assent to the jffoposed 
Conference, w'hich at once prov ed that, as regards the other 
belligerents, that Conference was a mere blind and a sham. 

Had the Conference met the scene of the rupture would merely 

have been transferred from Frankfort to Paris — from' the Diet, 
where Austria waK surrounded by a majority of tbe (Icrman 

States, to tlie’ Titileries, where she would have found herself 
without an ally. 

The question, therefore, which has already passed Irom the 
contrf»l of law to that of force, may be thus stated. Is Ger- 
many to remain a composite body of States, ixissessing equal 
sovereign rights, but united by a perpetual league for national 
purposes, Aus^a, as well as Prussia, being both members of 
this confederation ? Or is the federal system of Germany to 
be oyerthrown, the reigning Houses mediatised, and the prin- 
ciple of nation^ unity established by reducing Austria to the 
condition of a non-German Empire of Slovacks, Czechs, and 

Magyar, wliile the King of Frussia aasomes the first ra^ in 
Geataany and one of the fitet positions in Europe, by suljeet- 
ing ■'the whole G erman nation to his seeptre and his^ sword ? 
The second of these propositions involves one of the greatest 
NTolutsms 'ffhidbi has occurred ia Europe ia any age, and one 
not bastily to be aoeomplkhed, even after tbe greatsucoeaM. 
of^thc PrBHsian army. 
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The project is based on two certain elements. The ambition 
of the House of Brandenburg, whioh has been pursuing this 

object, by the avoTOl of Frederic II. himself, ev^er siiwe it ac- 
quired a royal crown ; and the incontestable eagerness of a con- 
siderable portion of the German j>eople to exchange their petty 
sovereigns fw the common dominion of a great Bower. The 
cry of Italian Unity has* reverberated beyond the Alps, and 
it is in the name of German Unity tl^at Prussia hopes to carry 
on this contest. There are those among the most advanced 

Liberals of Germany, who, with a full knowledge of the arbi- 
trary spirit and compiett^ duplicity of llismarck, think, never- 
theless, that he may serve their cause, by bringing about 
changes which men of legality and good faith could not at- 
tempt ; and Bismarck may have hop^ to throw dust into the 
eyes of these credulous and unprincipled politicians, and even 
to cfuivcrt them into his most active allies. For, on his part, 

he ^vill not scruple to appeal to the revolutionary clement in 
Germany to lend its aid to an enterprise which is in reality 
that of* military government and arbitrary powrer. Prussia, 
however, enters upon this contest without a shred of legal 

right or political provocation. She has engaged in a diffi- 
cult enterprise without the open ooimtenance and support of 
p-ny other PoAvor. One thing alone is wanting to complete the 
iniquity of her conduct — that she should have purchased the 

secret comiivancc of a foreign potentate to abet her revolution- 

ary dcsigYis at home. 

Wc, as Ibiglishinen, are cordially desirous to see the steiidy 

prt^ess of Gennany in the twofold course oT freedom and of 
union — of ponstitutional guvemuicut and of national influence 
in Furope. ^ For we have certainly nothing to apprehend from 
the increasing power and influence of Germany, when that 
power is exercised under the control of parliamentary govern- 
ment. Jt is the irresponsible nature of that jiOAver w’hich makes 
it, at this moment, a curse to the world. But we greatly doubt, 

and indeed entirely deny, that the %mation of a Unitarian 
State in Gemiany, more or less on the Imperial model, based 
on democratic institutions and crowned by bayonets, could be 
regarded as any gain to true freedom. It is, on the contrary, 
the latest and the worst form that despotism has assumed, for 
it is des|)OtiBm disguised in jiopular sympathies. Such a State 
would immolate at the feet of a Prussian corporal the noblest 

elements of German society, and i*educe Germany herself to be 
a bad copy of the French Empire. No result would be more 
fatid to the cause of liberty in Europe. It is easy to foresee 
what would be the fate of small and free States, as «>fHolland, 
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Denmark, 'Belgium and Switzerland, lying at the mercy of 
such neighbours as Franco and Prussia would then be, which 
despise mem for their weakness and hate them for their free- 
dom. One by one the lesser lights would be put out, and 
England would again find herself the only champion of a free 
press, and the only free asylum in the Old World. ^ 

It is unjust to argue that a Federal Constitution ca;tmot secure 
to Germany an adequate amount of national representation 
and force. That may have been the result of the form of ^e 
Federal Acts of 1815 jmd* 1820, and they wtII doubtless imw 
be altered and recast. But the recent struggle in tlie United 
States proves that weakness is not necessarily inherent in federal 
unions. As in North America, so in Germany, we hold that 

the maintenance of what arc called ^state-rights’ is an essential 
condition of freedom and good government in mixed States ; 
and that a revolution which should obliterate these historical 
distinctions would very shortly consign the whole people of 

Germany to the uniform despotism of a single ruler. Equality 
and military glory would become the passion of the people, 
rather than free institutions and sclf-govemmcnf ; and the na- 
tional character of tlie Germans, which • is already degraded to 
a very low sense of ])olitical morality, would sink into absolute 
servility to the chief who might have the art to gratify their 
passions or play upon their delusions. No change could, there- 
fore, occur sovfatal to the freedom, the virility, and the poli-' 
tical education of the German jieople as that w'hich is offered 
them at the hands of Bismarck. It may suit the «[)urx>ose of 
those depraved jiOliticians who are ever ready to justify violent 
and iUegal actions by suggesting that tliey are necessary to 
the triumph of liberal opinions and the progress of mankind, 
to palliate the iniquitous policy of tlie Court of Berlin by as- 
suming that the national unity of Germany is to be purcliased at 
this price. But their principle and their anticipations are alike 
false and unsound. Under this mask of German unity, which 
has already served as the pretext for so many follies and 
crimes, the real object is Prussian domination. The scheme of 
Bismarck is not to confer equal nation.al rights upon the whole 
population of a great country, but to subdue those indepen- 
dent communities into provinces ruled by the iron sway of the 
Prussian military system and the Prussian police. The recep- 
tion gjiven to the Prussian troops in the towns and States they 
have invaded and seized, within a week from the declaration of 
war, distinctly proved that the Gennans are well aware of the 
fete in store for them. Besistance was impossible, for every- 
•tiiing liadbeen x>rcpared beforehand to overpower it. Hanover, 
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Saxony, Hesse, Hamburgh, were instantaneously occupied by 
Prussian troops and placed at the mercy of Prussian com^ 
mandcrs. The inhabitants of tliose States are not passionately 
devoted to their own petty rulers ; many of theha, perhaps the 
majority, would be favourable to the establishment of a true 
German Empire. But they were not deceived by wliat M. 

Bismarck h\id to offer tliem. The Prussian troops were every- 
where recdved in sullen silence, for it was well understood 
that their entry marked the comnlencement of an epoch of 
military oppression, far more sevese and intolerable than the 

minor grievances caused by the late governments. In no case, 
as far as we have been able 1o ascertain, were they received 
as liberators or even as friends. In no case could tlicy bo 

inistalvcn for the harbingers of national independence and free 
institutions. They mean the extension to the conquered States 
of the system of insolent oppression which has been success- 
fully maintained in Prussia during the present reigu, and they 

mean nothing else. The National Verein, representing the 

opinions of the most advanced party in Germany, has ener- 
getically protested against the means employed by Prussia in 
support of their own .views. The States which have been 
annexed in the North have yielded to force and intimidation. 
South of the Maine, the whole of ^Germany is united against 
Prussia; and the patriotic party in Wurtemberg, Baden, and 

Bavaria has distinguished itself by tlie strongest determination 

to resist hei-. 

But if the object of Prussia be of questionable value, the modes 
of attaiiiuig it, and its conse({ueuces when attained; arc still more 
mischievous and reprehensible. It involves, of course, a total 

revolution in the ])olitIcal condition of Germany^and a revolu- 
tion which can only bo ratified by sheer militaiy force or by a 

false appeal to some of the worst passions of the people. It in- 
volves the defeat or destruction by Prussia of the armies of Aus- 
tria and of those »States which are acting with her ; and the 
astonishing vigour and success with which the Prussian opera- 
tions have been conducted, appear already to have attained 
this result ; for there is this x>eculiarity in the policy of Bis- 
marck that, in oi*der to arrive at tlic strength and unity of 

Germany, he directs one half of her fighting power against 
the other half, a process by which one portion must he de- 
stroyed, the other weakened, and the whole therefore notably 
reduced. -And when this point is reached, Germany is fairly 

warned that she will have to account with France. The Em- 
peror Nax>oleon has recently expressed his detestation of the 
Treaties of 1815: Prussia has already torn them^iu pieces 
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before his eyes. The Emperor has subsequently informed 
the world that^ however contented he might be to leave the 
balance of Surope unassailcxJ, yet the augmentation of any 

©flier State iii power or territory w’ll, in his ojrinion, entitle 
IVance to a oorresponding acquiBition. In fact> Prussia stands 
in this dilemma — she began the war with no willing allies. 
Trying solely on the valour of her own troops, holding what 

is notorionsly the worst military poation in Enrope, open 
to attack on every side, ‘from the frontier of Poland to the 
frontier of Flandei*s- If she had been defeated in the plains of 

Saxony or Silesia, she had nothing to fall back upon between 
the Elbe and the sea. She would have had to pay the price of 
defeat ; and even if she obtained the doubtful aid of France, 
she would obtain it at the cost of mc/ral infamy and territo- 
rial concessions more degrading to the Court of Berlin than 
the loss of a dozen Jenas. If, on the' contrary, Prussia, is 
successful in her military o^ierations and her iKiUtical intrigues, 

and if she plac‘.es herself by success at the head of a large por- 
tion of Germany, united uikdcr her own scejktre, then, with one 
voice the French Government and tlie French nation would 
say to Prussia, ‘You have altered the fundamental conditions of 

‘ power in Europe. Not content with what you obtained in 
‘ 1815 at our expense, you have now enlarged your dominions 
‘ at the exi)Ciise of your own confederates. You must give us 
‘back all that the peace of 1815 took from us.’ Tliis is not 
language to which the German armies and pcojde Myouhl listen 
with indifference, and tlic ultimate result would be a foreign 
war far more* sanguinary and formidable than that* just raging 

in Bohemia. 

Indeed, i^deserves tt) he added, that one of the reasons for 
which we combat the design of a United German Monarchy is, 

that we believe it would prove highly unfavourable to the main- 
tenance of peace. The existence of a certain niunber of small 
States, too weak to excite apprehension, between the frontiers 
of Gareat Powers, by which the neutrality and inc]e|jendence oi* 

these small States are guaranteed, is an important security to 
all Ecirope. Switzerland and Belgium afibrd that species of 
neutral easing to the French frontier on its most vulnerable 
pdnt8: Baud' this Is the most satisfaGtory solution of the problem 

how to dispose of provinces of mixed or contested nationality. 
The exact line of demaroation between France and Germany 
has been disputed for a thousand years. Convert . each State 

into apwerful military empire, and the strife will laat for a 
thousand more. But if it be }K)ssib]e to preserve . and protect 
' .in&all intennediate States by ihe authority of public law,- the 
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cause of interminable wars may be removed^ and it is to this 
expedient that the peace of the last fifty year^ is mainly due. 
Suppose France to take advantage of the divisions of Crermany, 
and to acquire possession of the left bank of iheEhine by con- 
quest or by concession. How long would she hold it imchal- 
longed^ when Germany had recovered her strength and union ? 

Or are we Ho suppose that a people who rose lie one man to 
wrest from the lOng oif Denmark two Duchies connected with 
his Crown by the most ancient tics and by the most recent 
engagements, would submit to jiee Cologne^ Coblenz^ and 

Mainz occupied by French garrisons? To raise this ques- 
tion Is to prepare tlu* elements of continual or repeated war 
between the French and German races, and to throw back the 
civilisation of Europe two hundred years. 

However such an example may interfere with the theory of 
die late Mr. Buckle that human affairs are directed by 
general causes only, and that the will of individuals has no 

effect on the result, it must be acknowledged that the events 
we are now witnessing are distinctly athibutable to two per- 
sons — a very weak King and a very bold Minister. The 
atatcdmen of* this age are generally more remarkable for 
prudence than for enterprise, and for the lesser and more 

practical qualities of administration than for grandeur and 
vigour of political coiicejition ; just as a country gentleman is 

a less energetic and conspicuous character than the highway- 
man who jitops him on the road. He, therefore, who greatly 
and boldly dares, without reference to principles or to conse- 
quences, txfvvers into pre-eminence among them;* and the gifts 

of Count liismui'ck are of tiiis lofty nature. No living man 
in Europe has played for stakes so large, except the Emperor 
of the French, whose successful career will Be the eternal 

apology of hazardous courses and desperate adventurers. 
When M. Bismarck entered public life about. fourteen years 
ago, it* was as an ardent member of the Kreuz party — a 
champion of absolutist opinions and an enemy of die Con- 

stitution. To these views he had until lately remained con- 
sistent, for his appeal to the doctrine of universal suffrage is 
but a few weeks old, and not Buckingham or Strati^rd ever 

trampied . more iaisolently <m the r^resentatives of a people. 
The principal cause of the differences between the King of 
PFUBsia and his Parliament was the military system of the 
kingdom^ the Minister wanting to' enlarge and oonsalidate the 
staMiQg army. It is now clear that the detennination of 
William 1. and his adviser to. keep under arms a larger body of 
regular, troops than bad served for his predecesscMrs^ was not 
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mthout an object, nor the troops without a use, since they were 
designed to attack and plunder his neighbours. In King 
W^ilTiam’s recent address to his people, this point is expressly 

and*it establishes the preconcerted nature of the 
whole enterprue. He King says : — 

‘ In anxiotte anticipation of what hat now taken places I have 
been forced for years to consider it as the first dutj^of my royal 
office to prepare Prussia’s military resources for a strong develop^ 

ment of force! » 

M. Bismarck did not share the ])revailing infatuatum of German 

statesmen and people on the Sleswig-Holstein tjuestion. On 
the contrary, he was wont to describe it as a feverish burst of re- 
volutionary passion, which he, of all men, was disposed to resist : 
and as late as January 1864 he affected to maintain the prin- 
ciple of the integrity of the Danish Monarchy. War, however, 
was precipitated by the Diet on the baiiks of the Eider, and 
M. Bismarck soon found it expedient to take it into his own 

hands, to annul the Fedei*al intervention of Hanover and 
Saxony, to entice Austria into the plot, to repudiate the Treaty 
of 1852, to crown the Prussian standards witli the cheap laurels 
of Duppel, and to take joint }K)S8ession of the disputed terri- 

tory. At the sixth sitting of the London Conference, on the 
28tii May, 1864, the Prussian Minister expressly demanded 
on behalf of Prussia and Austria the ‘ union of the Duchies of 

* Sleswig and^ Holstein in one State, under tlie sovereignty 
‘ of the Duke of Sonderburg-Augustenburg.’ But he ac- 
companied his proposal with a demand for the cession to 
Prussia of tire harbour of Kiel, the canal from tlic Baltic to the 

Elbe, and the fortification by Prussia of the strongest points 
of the country. The Duke of Augustenburg was not base 
enough to submit to those terms, and the consequence was 

that Bismarck abandoned, proscribed, and threatened to im- 
prison. him. Other candidates were then started — a prince of 
Hesse, a prince of Oldenburgh : but tlie real claimant was yet 
to appear; for it was not until the month of July 1864 that 

M. Bisnuttek discoTered from the law-ofiicers of we Prussian 
Crown (there are still it seems ‘judges at Berlin’ though the 
Miller is no longer a match for the King) that the true legal 

title to the Duchies had all the while been vested in the King of 
Denmark^ and consequently bad been transferred by that sove- 
reim to -die victorious -Powers by the Treaty of Peace signed 
at V ienna after the campaign. This discovery M. Bismarck 

had the audacity to impart to the world, although it condemned 
initio every pretext put forward to justify the war. Does 
he adhere to it now ? If so, vrhat has become of the common 
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right of conque&t vested in Austria, nrhose troops have been 
expelled from Holstein by a superior Prussian force ? For 

if the Treaty of Gastein, which was a mere agreement for the 
temporary partition of these rights of conquest^ be at an end, 
then the provisions of the Treaty of Peace should resume 
their force, \iiitil they are interrupted by war. The Treaty of 
Gastein was, however, only another step on this doTOward 
path, and it was describe by M. Droiiyn de Lhuys in 
the following lerms : — 

‘ What are the motives which have guided the two great German 
Powers ? Was it to coiilh >a the rights of ancient Treaties ? Certainly 
not. The Treaties of Vienna had established the Danish Monarchy 
on certain conditions: those conditions have now been overthrown. 
The Treaty of London was a fresh mark of the solicitude of Europe 
for the duration and iot<*grity of that monarchy : that Treaty like- 
wise has been torn by two of the Powers that signed it. Was it to 
recover an alienated inheritance, that Austria and Prussia combined ? 
Instead of restoring it to the most accredited heir, they htive shared 
it between themselves. Was it in the interest of Germany ? Tlieir 
Confederates only learned these arrangements of Gastein by the 
public press. Germany desired an undivided State of Schleswig- 
Holstein, separated from "Denmark, and governed by a Prince of her 
choice. The candidate is thrust aside, and the Duchies are divided. 
Was it in the interest of the Duchies themselves ? But that, wo wero 
told, required their indissoluble union. Was it to satisfy the popu* 
lation 1 The population has never been consultec^ and even the 
Diet of Sdlileawig' Holstein is not convoked. Ou what principle 
then docs Austro-Prussian combination rest? Wo can find no 
base for it but force ; no justification but the mutual convenience of 
tlie partitioning Powers. Modern Europe had lost all custom of 

such practices, and precedents can onJy be found in the worst ages 
of history. For violence and conquest pervert the very notion of 

right and the conscience of nations.’ 

It is impossible to describe that scandalous transaction in 
more ft>rcible or becoming language ; and the censure is the 
more valuable as it proceeds from the pen of a French Minister. 

We shall not pursue these details much further. Every part 

of them is stamped with dishonesty and contradiction. One 
moment Bismarck engaged in a financial intrigue against Austria; 

the next he offered her twelve millions for her share of the 
Duchies. In one of the proposals of 1864, made to implicate 
Austria in the Danish war, Bismarck agreed to support the 
Emperor Francis Joseph against Italy, in the event of an 

attack on Venetia ; in the present year, an alliance with Italy, 
and a simultaneous attack by the two States on Austria, has 
been an'anged, although such an engagement to aid in foreign 

war against a confederate is a flagi'ant violation of the spirit 
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and the letter of the Treaty of Vienna and the Federal Pact. 
In January of this year, he appealed to Austria to comlnnc 

mth him against the revolution^ and to crush the feeble agi- 
tators who had got up meetings at Frankfort and Altona; in 
April, hclc& loose a proposal for the re-organ Isation of all Ger- 
many by a Radical J’arliaiiient, dioscn by direct and universal 
suffrage ! These inconsistencies would be ludicrous, if* they were 
not stamped ivith die mark of guilt. They are indications, 
not of mere levity, but of a settled purpose to tu'.conu)lish an 

object by whatsoever means, fair or foul, true or false, right 
•r wi’ong. 

In spite of Bismarck's manoeuvres to throw on Austria tlie 
rcsjjonsibUity of taking the first stej) to hostilities, such has 

been the prudence and moderation of that Power, that every 
aggressive movement has been made by Prussia. It was on 
the 28th February th^it King William held his fii*st council of* 
war, followed by an attitude of more decided hostility. The 
armament of Austria had not then commenced. The charges 

of military preparations brought agiimst her were mere pi’e- 
teuces; her preparations barely kept mcc with the progress 

of events. On the 24tli March, the ‘rnissiaii revolutionary 
proposal for the re-organisation of the Bund was hurled at the 
Diet. Austria replied that she was not averse to attempt that re- 
form, but that it could only be accomplished at a time of peace, 
and in a spiritf of concord. More recently Bismarcl^. addressed 
to the Imperial Minister a despatch of Unmeasured an*ogancje 
and impertirujiic^ in language unknown not only* to C’ourt^ 

but to gentlemen. Austria responded by convoking the States 
of Holstein to deliberate on the affairs of the proA'ince, and sub- 
mitted the whole question to the Diet. Prussia dispersed the 
States by force, arrested the Austrian conunissioner, luid stojiped 

one of the Imperial couriers. The troops of Austria evacuated 
Altona, and marched through Hanover. Still no blow wa< 
Struck by her, and, at length, Prussia having repudiated the 

legal authority of the Bund altogether, gave the order to invade 
the territories of Hanover and Saxony and Hesse, because they 
had supported the perfectly legal prf»po8ition of Austria to call 
out the whole Federal army. She has since comjileted the oc- 
cupation of those countries ; hoisted the Black Eagle on the 

public buildings; assumed tlie rights of sovereignty; forced 
thdir amiieB to capitulate; and sent their jirinces into cou- 

ifoement. 

^‘0 doubt these events afford a signal example of that retri- 
hulive justice which commonly attends great political crimes. 
For nearly a century the Partition of Poland lias continued 
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to perplex and harass its perpetrators and their descendants. 
The invasion and annexation of the Duchies of the Elbe» 
under false and artificial pretences, does not sit lightly on 
Prussia, or on Austria, which condescended, in a moment of 
Aveakncss, to join in the act, or on the whole of Germany, 
whieli applauded it. That act was deliberately condemned at 

tlie time by the judgment of the rest of the cmlised world ; and 
the authors* of the offence have now taken upon themselves to 
avcnjE^e it upon one*' another. But* though the mind derives 
satisfaction Iroin the operation of these law^s of eternal justice, 
which run through the tsngled skein of human affairs, and over- 
rule alike the pui’post;s of the good and of the wicked, the in- 
direct coiisequcnoew of such events to private interests, tlie 

incalculable losses, the immeasurable woes which rush forth, as 
from tJie vials of the Apocalypse, plead to Heaven against 
their author. Since tlie termination of the career of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, Avliat living man has dared to avow and act on the 

hateful doctrine, that no amount of human suffering should 
avert the execution of a political design ? Even the nephew of 
the groat coii<iu<!ror tumed aside from the blood-stained field of 

SoHeriiio and offered peace. U])on King William of Prussia 
and Bismarck rests, in tliis age, the first unprovoked and 
wanton shedding of the innocent blood of their own subjects 
and countryinou, for no object but their own aggrandisement, 

arrogance, and ambition. , 

The ra|itdlty Avitli which the Pnissian armies spread over the. 
N'orllicrii States of Gennany, and completed in a week the 

bloodless conquest of a flock of undefended prinftes and king- 
doms, proves U) demonstration that the whole operation had beeu 
(carefully prepared beforehand. The withdrawal of the Prussian 
Envoy from Fraiikfoi-t on the measure of coercion being carried 

in the Diet Aras the signal for the execution of a conspiracy 
iuid a eou-p iTitat against the Federal Constitution, as daring 
and as dotenmined as the blow of the 2nd December which made 

Louis Napoleon the master of tlie Assembly and of France. 
Indeed, it is to that achievement that M. Bismarck’s policy 
may most fitly be compared in audacity, iii secrecy, in promp- 
titude, and apijarently in sucoess. Whatever might be thought' 

of the intentions of the Prussian Government, Europe was not 
prepared for the astonishing energy with which this design has 
been carried into.effeet: still less for the feeble and inadequate 
resistance which has hitherto been offered to it. It may con- 
fidently be affirmed that down to the yeiy latest moment, when 
doubt was possible, the soundest politic^ and military judg- 
menta in Europe discredited the ]iOBsibility of such a result. 
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It was known that the minor German States were unready and 
ill-prepared to face the perils of a great civil war, and that the 
'Storm struck them from the quarter in which they least ex- 
pected to meelt it. But the Austrian army was believed to 
be the second in Europe. Immense efforts and a vast expen- 
diture had been employed to supply the dc:dcienoi^ which had 

proved so fatal to it in the campaijgo of 1859. The army of 
the North was placed under the undi\ided command” of Marshal 
!Beuedek, an officer of th*^ highest repiHation, who had the 
entire confidence of the tnrops and the nation. That ‘Austria 

should not at once assume the offensive was consistent with her 
habitual caution and with her political position in this quarrel. 
Her defensive position appeared to be invincible, for her forces 
were concentrated within the mountainous angle of Bohemia, 
which has the profile of a colossal fortress. The passes in these 
mountains, and eA'en the plains of Saxony beyond them, were 
at her command, tliougli she made no attempt to defend them. 

Her base rested on a great line of fortresses and strong positions 
connected by railways : and while Prussia had been compelled 
to extend her line of operations longitudinally across the whole 
of Germany, the main Austrian army .awaited the attack in a 
concentrated mass, perpendicular to the line, of the enemy. 
When Bohemia was invaded, the Prussian corps were necessarily 
separated from each other by a considerable extent of difficult 

country, and Jlenedek, holding the concentric position with the 
power of manoBUvring on the inner line, like Napoleon in the 
campaign of 1814, seemed to be admirably place^l to defeat 
them in sucC^sshm. Getting apart the skill of the rival com- 
manders, and the arms of the men, the valour of the troops 
might be taken to be equal : but the Austrians bad probably 
the advantage in numbers, in physical strength, and in expe- 
rience of war, for except ia the Danish campaign of 1864, in 
which the Prussians had not greatly distinguish^ themselves, 
^few men in the Prussiim ranks could have seen actual ivarfare. 
On these substantial pounds the great preponderance of 

military authority both in France, Bussia, and England anti- 
dpated the success of Ihe Austrians. The events of the vrar, 
down to the time at which we’ write, have, as is well known, con- 
founded these anticipations. It would be premature to discuss 
the causes of this unforeseen result, or to speculate on the effects 
of the reverses hitherto sustained by the Imperial armies in 
Bohemia. But the most obvious of these causes is the supe- 

\ riority of the fire-arms borne by the Prussian infantry ; and it 
would seem as if this great crisis in the affairs of Europe turned 
for the present on the adoption by one the combatants of a 
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breech-loading gun. To this it may be added that the intro- 
duction of arms of precision into modem warfare has rendered 
a new system of formation and tactics indispensable to the pro- 
tection of troops from the fire of these formidable weapons. 
The American war was fought by troops continually entrench- 
ing themselves in the field for shelter^ and always attacking in 

light skirmuhing order. . The heavy columns and close drill of 
the German armies result in wholesale massacre^when opposed 
to the rapid fire of tlie breech-loadipg rifle. This experiment 
would seem to be decisive^ and it points to a termination of 
hostilities between forces unequally armed; for the bravest 
troops in the world cannot bear up against the tremendous 
odds of a gun which fires at least tliree shots for one. But if 

the success of the Prussians in this campai^ be chiefly due to 
this adventitious circumstance, which gives them at this 
moment an advantage over every other army in Europe, we 
may be certain that ere long this temporary inequality of arms 

will cease, and the art of war will adapt itself to these altered 

conditions. 

At the moment at which we are writing it would seem that 

the first act in this bloody drama is played out. The Austrian 
army has sustained a defeat at the battle of Sadowa scarcelj^ 
less decisive than those of Austerlitz and Wagram, and it 
may be hoped that this dreadful confiict is for the present at 

an end. It would be ungenerous to insist op tlic errors of 

policy and the defects of military organisation which have 
led to thi>i result, and they are sufficiently obvious. The 

immediate consequence has been the surrenddt of Veuetia, 
which apjiears- to have been decided ufion before the last 
Prussian victory ; and the reluctant, admission by the Court 
of Vienna i»f its inability to hold that province is tlic most 

important result of tlie war. We trust that this sacrifice may 
remove one of the causes which threatened the peace of Europe 
and may lead to the consolidation of the Italian kingdom. But. 

the future organisation of Germany is still undeterinined ; and 
in spite of the prodigious successes the Prussian armies have 
obtained in the field, and the ascendancy the Court of Berlin 
has thereby acquired in Europe, the relations of the German 

States with each other and wi^ the other neighbouring 
Powers are questions which cannot be solved without the con- 
currence of the German nation and the other parties to the 
Treaties of Vienna. 

When the treaties which constitute the fundamental com- 
pact of Europe are denounced by one great Power and 
broken by another; when the legitimate alliances of States 
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for avowed objects are dissolved^ and (^untermined by clan- 
destine associations of conspirators against the peace of the 
world $ when these Governments recoil from publicity^ defraud 
their own subjects of all control over their affairs^ and complete 
the destruction of liberty by schemes of war, we can entertain 
no hope that a re-settlement of Europe will be speedily or 

easily accomplished, or that when ittis accomplished it will 
bear the mark of ivisdom, justice, and permanence. It will 
still be the law imposed by conquerors 01! the conquered. It 
win still be conceived in the* spirit of mutual distrust. Par from 
disarming the enormous military establishments of Europe, 
it will increase them. It will 'inflame the military spirit of 
another generation, and perhaps re-cij>eiA an indchnitc series 
of recurring wars. The crowning trait in the policy of Bis- 
marck is to attack the revolutionary influence of France in 
Europe by acts more revolutionary than her own ; as a tra- 
veller seta fire to tlie leeward side of the prairie or the forest 
to escape from a conflagratioD threatening him to Tv-indward. 
But this is a race in which the Imperial power of France will 
not long be left behind. 

. We hold it to be no reproach to the Parliament and the 
statesmen of England that they have not been swift or eager to 
express opinions on the tremendous military operations now 
taluug j>lace in central Europe ; and tJiat, committing them- 
selves to no p^al view on eitner side, they have studied rather 
to maintain a neutral and impassive attitude in great a 
quarrel. For in its details the political interests t>f this 
coimtry are ntot at present concerned. Whether Geimany be 
divided, into two oi* three States, or into many ; whctlier her 
national government be federative or single ; -whether the chief 
seat of jKiwer be in the nortii, c»r in tlie soutli, or in the 

centre, are matters of which the Germans are the sole judges. 
We have ceased to have any territoTial connexion with that 
coimtry, and wc have entirely relinquished the obsolete theories 
which pledged us, for the sake of a disputed province or a 

reigning House, to take an active part in the affidrs of the Con- 
tinent. England, moreover, hna nothing to envy or to dread 
in the aggrandisement of Prussia, or in the successes of the 

army which fought by her own side at Waterloo. 

But it would be a mistake to ima^ne that because we now 
require our Ministers to abstain from restless mterference and 
unsolicited advice in these disputes, we are insensible to the 
great general interests which bind this country to the contment 
of Europe. The withdrawal or diminution of the moral in- 
fluence df England irom the of&irs of the Continent would be 
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an abdication of that lofty and glorious position which the free- 
eat State in the world has held for centuries ; and would be not. 

less injarioua to the interests of mankind tim to our own 
honour. We cannot with impunity see tiie weak trampled on 
by the strong, when by holding out a hand it is in our power 
to help thein. This very war is an example of the service which 
would ha^e been rendered to all Europe, if two years ago a 
British fleet in the Belt and the Soui^d had resolutely announced 
that Denmark ^ was\iot alone* in her hour of danger, and had 

saved the Duchies from a Prussian invasion. We cannot see 
the fabric of European treaties swept away, and the balance 
of power between European States overthrown, without re- 
membering that there are points we may have to defend, and 

there are principles we can never abandon. 

The first condition of the foreign policy this country desires 
to practise is a close and honest understanding with .Prance, 
because we are convinced that we have more common interests 
with the French than with any other people, and that the com- 
bined power of the two great Western States is irresistible 
when It is exerted tor the same public objects. And this alliance 

has further the advautfige that, as long as it lasts, it can never 
be used to oppress or injure other nations, since one Government 
acts as a check upon the other. We believe and ho])C that the 
Emperor Napoleon sets on tliis connexion a high value, and 

that, whatever his views may be iu reference to other States, he 
will not willingly engage in a course which would leA to the 
greatest oi all calamities — a rupture with England. For that 

is a quarrel in wliich both parties have literally* everything to 
lose, and, from each other, nothing to gain. But having our- 
selves no objects to conceal and no desires to gratify, except a 
very cordial wish for the restoration and mainteuance of ])eace, 

we have a right to claim from other Cabinets a frankness equal 
to oui; own. Tlic cession of Savoy and Nice to France by 
Piedmont in exchange for the aisquisition of Lombaifly, "was a 

matter of no territorial importance to this country ; but we had 
reason to complain tliat the transaction was wrapped in mystery 
and even in denial, and to require that the rights of Switzerland, 
afPected by the transfer, should be res|)ected. It was the dis- 

appointment justly felt by this country on these points which 
gave rise to a temporary coolness between the two govern- 
ments, and greatly mnditied the feelings of Eord Palrnerstoii 

towards the French Emperor. Events are possibly tending to 
the acquisition by Prance of a certain extent of territory on 
the left bank of the Rhine. Such an accession of a territory 
would, in our opinion, be a very doubtful benefit to l^e Frendi 
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Empire, for the population would be disaffected and the resent- 
ment of the Germans implacable. But England has no interest 
in the matter, beyond the desire that provinces should not be 
bartered and chaffered by the sole right of conquest. We 
readily make to the alliance of France the sacrifice of many 
old prejudices and jealousies ; but we have a righ^ to expect 

that her jjolicy should be controlled bjc a reasonable deference 
to the real interests and sraurity of Great Britain, when they 
arc at stake. In justice to jthe Emperor ^ apoleon it must be 
said that the views of the British Cabinet have frequently had 
great weight with him — ^that he has more tlian once yielded his 
own intentions to them, as in acknowledging the unity of Italy 
— and that we have no reason to impute to him any but the 

most friendly sentiments towards this country. 

Foreign nations, which are still apt to form veiy superficial 
and inaccurate notions of the opinions and policy of this 
country, liaA e adopt-ed the belief that England is enervated by 
her prosperity, and emasculated by the selfish doctrines of the 
Manchester school. The Emperor Nicholas acted upon that 
conviction in 1853 , and the Crimean war, the defeat of liussia, 
and the miserable termination of liis own reign and life, were 
the results of the delusion. For it is a delusion to suppose 
that this country is either less powerful than of old, or less 
energetic in the use of her j>ower, though rhe may be more 

prudent in the, application of it. Events may happen— pos- 
sibly th% may soon happen — which would rouse tlie 'people of 
England with irresistible force, and suddenly change this 
apparent listlc^sness into a new display of conscious power and 
det-ermined 'svill. W c do not intend to interfere in the internal 
affairs of foreign nations ; we do not conceive that the interests 
or the dignity of England are aifected by fancied consequences 

arising out of a modification of territorial possessions on the 
continent; but if the great principle of the independence of 
nations were attacked. If advantage wore taken of the present 
disordered state of affairs to establish any pai’amount authority 

by force of arms over the rights and liberties of other States, 
we - are satisfied that the support of England would not be 
wanting to the cause of right and justice, which is not always 

strong enough to protect itself without her assistance. If that 
time comes, the voice of England will be heard to recommend 
institul^ons framed in a more liberal spirit, more unrestricted 
comniercial intercourse, more enlarged religious toleration, a 
idoer regard to the sensitive distinctions of national feeling, 
a more intimate connexion between the common interests 
neighbouring countries. Dark as is this day, we are not 
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without hopes that the storm will sweep away much that is 
worthless and antiquated; that it will contribute in the end to 
the progress of nations ; and that when peace is permanently 
restored, it may be no longer an armed peacfe, scarcely less 
oppressive to mankind than war, but a peace established upon 
a firmer basis of national content, of mutual confidence, and of 

public law! 

We have witnessejl with the deepest concern the fall of the 
Liberal Administrawon, which had jJrcsitled for sev,en years over 
the destinies of the British Empires and this regret is heightened 
by the transfer, at this momentous crisis in Europe, of the 
direction of foreign aU'airs from tried to untried hands. In the 
Earl of Clarendon, the country posscKscd a Eoreign Minister of 

complete ex])crience, of consummate address, of indefatigable 
activity, and of the highest influence abroad. His successor is 
no doubt the ablest tnember t»f the new Government and one of 
the most promising statcsincii of England — inferior to none in 
power of ivork and in enlightened liberal views — but the ex- 
perience derived from a long and intimate acquaintance witli 
men and things abroad, and the personal influence abroad 
which that expcrience.confers, cannot but be wanting to Lord 
Stanley. In times such as these, a diange in the Foreign 
Oflice, when its duties have been so ably discharged, is a serious 
loss and evil t^,^he country. But this and all minor conse- 

quenCes are included in the general catastrophe which has just 
broken uj) the Administration and transferred fiie Government 
of the country t-o sy Ministry and a i»arty avowedly not pos- 
sessing a majority in the House of Commons or*the confidence 
of the country. 

We shall not here discuss the causes which have brought 
about this untoward event. Recrimination on the post is use- 
less ; and the future course of action of the Liberal party has 
yet to be determined. But we may be permitted to remark 
that iTothing lias occurred which was not foreseen and predicted 
by ourselves twelve months ago. It wus argued by this Journal 
in July 1865 (pp. 288-290), that ^ the progress of Parliamentary 

* Reform had been checked, not so much by the resistance of 
‘ the Tory Opposition, as by the want of uniformity and agree- 

* ment among the Liberal Members of the House of Commons 
‘ as to the shape the new Reform Bill should assume:’ that 
^ whenever the Liberal party is united, and resolved as one man 
^ to carry a Reform Bill^ the^Bili will be carried; nut that 

* until that time be come, the preparation of the measure is 
^ incomplete:’ and that * nothing could be more fatal to the true 
‘ Liberal interests of the country than the belief that Ministers 
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‘ are prepared to force on measures for which the country is 
* not prepared.’ The experiment has now been tried, and we 
are not consoled for the overthrow of a Libei-al Administration 
and a certain j^eriod of Tory rule, by the assurance that the 
party to which we have the honour to belong will be trium- 
phantly restored to officer by a great increase of popular agita- 
tion and radical ascendancy. 

For we assert with unabated confidence that the feajority of 
the House of Commons and^ of the country is, at this moment, 
Whio. The majority is iwt in favour of r^ical changes in 
the Constitution, for even the Eeform Bill of the late Govern- 
ment, which well deserved to be regarded as a measure of con- 
ciliation, did not obtain efficient su])i)ort in the House of 

Commons. The majority is certainly not in favour of Tory 
principles or Tory government, for it is only l>y borrowing Whig 
principles that the Tories can hope to govern. The opinion of 
the country, almost without reference to Ihe old distinctions 
of party, is in favour of a lil^oral and jn^ogressive policy — u, 
cordial sympathy willi the cause of freedom and national rights 
abroad, without abetting war and revolution — a desire tt» ex- 
tend the electoral franchise at home, witliout tlirowing pre- 
ponderating j)ower into the hands of the democracy. Yet by 
an extraonlinary concourse of events, the present Ministers of 
the Crown are taken from the jmrty which, fias po claim to 

represent thesc^ opinions; and tlie leader of the old and re- 
nowned party, identified with these moderate and liberal prin- 
ciples for tw^o centuries, falls from otfice*at a mon^ent when 
its policy is indisputably in the ascendant! Such is the result 
of the division, which, be it from one side or from the other, 
has paralysed the majority and disunited the Liberal jiarty. 
The evil will probably not be of long diimtion ; but whenever 

it comes to an end, the lesson to be learnt from these events is 
that extreme measures arc fatal to the C/om1>inatiou by which 
a Liberal Admiiiisii'ation can alone be supported, and tend to 
defeat their object by tlirowing a considerable proi)ortion of* 
public opinion and political influence into the opposite scale. 
We therefore, in coneJusion, Imrably tender our advice to the 
future leaders of the Liberal i>arty, whether in or out of office, 

to avoid the ^ madn^s of extremes,’ and to adhere to that wise 
and temperate mean course which can alone give strength to 
the Qojj^emment and security to the country. 


\ 
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kayo’s History of the Sepoy War, 

There were outbreaks at Arrah and Gyah, the capitals 
respectively c»f the districts of Shahahad and Schar. That 

wliicli occurred at Arrah was very serious, beqause the three 
regiments of native infantry which broke loose from Patna, and 
were allowed, through gross mismanagement, to march away 
from that station with sirms and ammunition and altogether 

unscathed^^fonned a nucleus around whom not only the mob 
of the bazaars and the convicts wl^pm they released rallied in 
Jbree; but because' :i Zemindar <»f high caste, nominally of 
large landed property, and certailily of much influence over 
his tenants and clan^iuon — Koocr Singh by name, so widely 
known during the mutiny — ^threw' himself and all the means 
that he could command into the cause of the mutineers, and 
stood shoulder to shoulder with them against tlie Government. 

Here, tlicn, Mr. Kaye and those Avho hold with him may 
say is a case of genuine rebellion, headed by a man of old 
family and high station, who Imd much to lose in case of 
failure, and who could have been driven to such a desperate 
venture only by intolerable wrongs. 

The first answer to this argument — as far as it is general — 

is tliat in Shahabad, without a single exception throughout 
the llengal Presidency, there was not even the most partial 
jjisnri'eetiori of the ]icoi)le until Sepoys had risen in mutiny, 
or had from j)lacos where Uiey had mutinied ; and 

tliisjiRTitobscrvctl, although there was not in one place out of 
twenty a sfliigle 1 British soldier to protect the liritish autho- 
rities, if 0*^011 a few scores of native malcontents, out of tho 

million? among whom they were dwelling ill confidence, had 
desired to destroy them. Wc repeat it advisedly, and we 
challenge contradiction — ^for this is the test of trutli in the 
controversy between Mr. Kaye and ourselves — that in no single 

instance throughout Bengal, Beliar, and the Nonh-AA^estern 

Provinces, did any class of the peoyde, however lawless and 
turbulent in their habits, rise in rebellion against their un- 
armed and imyn’otcctcd rulers until tlic bad example had been 
set and hopes of plunder and license excited by the tem])o- 
rarily successful mutiny of the Sepoys. Jn some eases, no 
doubt, stations were ydundered after they had been abandoned 

by the civil authorities ; but the rabble of a town may have a 
taste for booty so easily gotten without being very desperate 
or deliberate rebels. 

Under such circumstances— and such only — all law and all 
fear of retribution having been j>laced in abeyance by the 
murder or ex])ulsion of the Kuglish authorities, the classca 
whom wo have already described 
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paramount for the time being. But the scones of violence and 
rapine which these ruffians enacted were no more like a rebel- 
lion of the people of India than the riots in London in 1780, 
or those at Bristol or Nottingham in our own day, resembled a 
rebellion of the people of England. They wore just such 
risings of the dangerous classes as would assuredly carry 

terror through any large city in Europe, from which 
magistrates, soldiers, and. police had be^n suddenly and en- 
tirely withdrawn, with no immediate j^rofepcct of their return, 
and where— as is generally \hc case in India — those who had 
houses to defend and property to lose had neither the self- 
reliance nor the confidence in each tdher essential to the 
prompt organisation of any eftcclual resistance. The instant 

impulse of the insurgents in every case to break open the jails, 
and to fraternise in the work of havoc with the convicjts whom 
they let lofisc, aflbrds the truest indication of the classes to 
which these so-callcd rebels against the British Govorninenl 
belonged. 

But, to return to the })ai*ticular instance of Arrah, the case 
of Kooer Singh rciiuires o^jdanation. It cannot he gi\'en 

better than in the words of a letter ijc»w lying before ns from 
Mr. Herwald Wake, the gallant gentleman who so well de- 
fended the little house at -Vrrah, fortified for the noiuje by 
Mr. Boyle. As magistrate of the distrhjt, Ab*. IX-ikc Inid the 
best opportunities of knowing both the antecedents aiiJ the 
character of Kooer tSingh. He writes : — " 

‘ You are qvite right in supposing that K*>ocr SingV had always 

been in high favoilr with the authorities, and had been, and. indeed, 
up to the last was, a personal friend of many of them. The reason 
of Ills turning rebel was, in my opinion, a simple one. It was his 
only chance, and on the expulsion of the British dejjcndod whether 

he was to retain his large possessions and his position as undoubtedly 
the chief person in Shahabad, or he and his family end their days as 
beggars. His expenditure bad always been reckless, an'? ho had 
been universally i)reycd iipon by Brahmins ; ho was overwhelmed 

with debt and perfectly insolvent.’ 

Mr. Wake proceeds to state that the CTOvommojit, two or 
three years before the mutiny, had broken thnmgh all gcnoriil 

rules, in the hope of sjjiving Kooer Hingh from ruin, by placing 
his property in trust and under i)rotection from the ordinary 
l>rocesses of the courts of law ; but these attempts liaving failed, 
through his continued extravagance : — 

‘ He was once more at the mercy of his creditors. Add to this 
that he was a bigoted Hindoo; alwuys the tool of his priests; that 
be was a proud, ignorant^ thorough-bred Bajpoot; and that, iu the 
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^ 33,000 Eui'Oi)eaTis liad been dispatched to Hindostan to make 
^ all the natives Chnstians,’ hut had got on their way no fur- 
ther than I'^gyptj where they had been destroyed by the Paslia, 
acting under the ^ Firman of the Sultan of Rdum,’ so that not 
‘ even a single European escaped,’ there is not the most dis- 
tant hint at any other grievaneo or ground of* quarrel with the 

Governm&it than thij^ alleged intention of compulsory and 
wholesale^conversicm. Of the authenticity of this proclamation 
there is no douht. iWe have the highest authority for stating 
that ^ a copy of it was found ou#thc ])crson of an iuduentiai 
^ native, captured by n*' in the neighbourhood of Agi’a,’ shoilly 
after the date tha*. ic hears. And it is equally certain that 
lliosc w'ho drafted it wore not likely to make a niLstakc as to 

the key-note ])ropcr to be struck for the ])ur])osc of inflaming 
the pjissions of the igiioi'ant tliroiigli their fears. 

But the most reuiarkablc illustration of the extraordinary 
hallucination under which the Sepoys laboured remains to be 
told, and we tell it in the words of Colonel (now Major- 
General) W. jVIauJe Kainsay, who was in command of the 
(Twalior Contingfuit at the period of iIk' umtiny. Speaking of 

the arguments urged, u])ou liim by a KSoubtilidar (a native 
cai)tain) of tliat corjis, shoi'tly before the actual outbreak, ho 
says ; — 

*I tlie old man entreating me to get the Goveraor- 

•Genr?® recalled, saying that if ho remained tlie >^iole army would 
mutiny. •! said: Wliy, what has the Lord Sahib done to make the 
army mutiny ? The Government is the best friend tho army has. 
The old man, with tears running down his yhecks, told me that 
Lord Canning had come out plc<lged to the Queen of England to 

make all the army Christians, and had undortaken to have all the 
native officers to dinner at (-rovernment House before lie loft. 1 
laughed at the idea, and endeavoured to prove to him that the 
Government had always protected the religion of the Hindoos and 
Mahomedans. The old Soubalular was just as positive ho was right, 
and enumerated the advantagrs of the ('onipany’s service, tolliiif? mo 
he was perfectly aware that the King of Delhi would neither grant 
pensions after long service, nor give a pension to the widows and 

orphans of soldiers killed on service, nor have hospitals for the sick, 
nor remit their money for them*, &c., &c. T said when tho Govern- 
ment attempts to force the native army to become Christians 1 will 
tender my resignation, and will let you know ; until I do that your 
religion is quite safe. lie rose up to take his departure, saying ho 
^should never again have such masters, but that unless Lord Canning 

was removed the army miist go, and ho must join his comrades. 
I saw him repeatedly afterwards, but he was always of the sumo 
opinion.’ 
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General KamBay adds : — 

‘When the Ist Cavalry mutinied, a native officer escorted Captain 
Burlton and two other officers into the Agra fort He came to pay 
me a yisit; and iTendeaTonred to persuade him to remain with us, 
telling him that a largo European force was close to Calcutta. He 
said he knew ho was quitting the best service in the world, repeating 
nearly fdl the Soubahdar had said about the advantages of it ; ** But, 
“ sir,” he said, you know all our feelings, you know b<#w we hate 
“ the Hindoos, and how they detest us, but iffithis it is (quoting a 

Hindustani proverb) two riders in one saddle^ Wo are unanimous; 
** does not this show it is thdwork of the Almighty?” And so 
saying, he went back and cast in his lot with the mutineers.’ 

It Is very remarkable, that well knowing all this, and much 
more to the same purport, having written pages to narrate how 
often, and with how much violence, at difterent periods and in 
many parts of India, Sepoys had mutinied* under the exclusive 
im]»iilscs of their own grievances or their own fears ; and having 

quoted from Sir Henry Lawrence s Essays, * Wliat the Eu- 
* ropean officers repeatedly done, may surely he expecited 
‘ from natives ; we shall he unwise to wait for such occasion ; 
‘ come it will^ unless anticipated ; a Cin e may not then be at 

‘ hand:’ adding, ‘the emphatic italics are Lawrence’s it is 
remarkable, we say, that having himself placed on record all 
these facts and opinions, Mr. Kayo should insist .uj>on calling 
in the aid of other, and, to speak in the iniTfiLrjt Via*' ’'Ctty 
and trivial cauifes to account for the terrible oiitbrcjak which 
deluged India with the blood, first, of the stranger, and Ihcn, 
in far larger ipiantitics, of her own children. • 

"We believe that it will not be found difficult to trate this 
inconsistency to its source. Tlic author who asiiircs to wHte 
what is called a philosopliical history is exposed to a great 
snare. He must on no account permit lu's minil to run in tlie 
wheel-ruts, and he feels bound to regard with suspicion any 
solution of social probJoms which has been accepted ar suffi- 
cient by the common herd of mankind. He is, consequently, 

in constant temptation to cast about for occult and recondite 
motives of action which have not suggested themselves to ordi- 
nary minds. It is evident that just in proportion to the power 
of the imagination, and to the ingenuity of such a writer, is 
the danger that he will first mislead himself, and then his 
readers Mr. Kaye has not escaped this snare ; and the pro^ 
cess by which ho deludes himself is veiy curious. lie first 

paints a fancy scene, and then builds on the pasteboard as if it 
were granite. For example, he is speaking of the mysterious 
rumours of disasters about to befall the British Government, 
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which, he tells us, preceded the outbreak, and of the general 
disaffection of the people, whieli led them to welcome joyfully 
such shadows as the coming events cast before them: — 

‘ All along the line of road,’ he says, ‘ from toVn to town, from 
village to village, were thousands to whom the feet of those who 
brought the glad tidings were beautiful and welcome. The British 
magistrate,* returning from his evening ride, was perhaps met on 
the road iif^ar the bazaar by a venerable native on an ambling pony 
— native respectable of aspect, witU white beard and white gar- 
men ts, who Faluiimeti!! to the KiiglisK gentleman as he passed, and 
went on his way IVeigliled with intctiigcnce refreshing to the SOllls 
of those to whom it was to be communicated, io be used with judg- 
m(‘nt and sent on will? despatch. This was but one of the many 
cosi limes worn by tlie intissciiger of evil. In whaU*vc!r shajie ho 

passed there was nothing outwardly to distinguish him. Next 
morning there w'as a sensation in the bazaar, and a vague excite- 
ment in the Sepoy lines.* 

Xow all this ingeinous word-painting has not the slightest real 
groundwork. Mr. Kaye guards himself with a ^perhaps,’ but 
who saw the old gentleman wdlli the wliite beard, or detected 
]iei*soiiificd rumour in any of liis'otlier ^inaiiy costumes ?’ To 
ninety-nine, at least, out of every hundred of the dealers in 
any given bazaar, ‘ the feet’ of a new customer with a few 
rupees in liis girdle would have been far more ‘ beautiful and 
* welcome * tbaii those of any conspirator against the Crovem- 

ment protection they and their fathers had bought 

*an(l sold iov long years in peace and safety. 'There is not a 
titth; of evidence that tlic ])Coplc in general had any prcnioiii- 
tory inliiuAtiou of the iiiteiidcd rising of the fiopwys, if, indeed, 
the Sepoys themselves had any loiig-i)remcditated intention 
to rise. It is well known that after tlie mutineers liad 
inarched out of Meerut on tlu; road to Delhi, they halted 
within twenty -live miles of the former station to debate whe- 
tlier they should not turn roiiiul and make for Bareilly. So 
little vwis there of any preconcerted plan. And it is believed 
by some well qualihed to I'onn an opinion, that if they liad 

hecn briskly ])ui'sued by the C!arabineers they nonld have 
laid down their aims. In several instauces — at Mozufforjiore, 
Dae-ca, and Chittagong, for example — the townsjioojile drove 
out the mutineers. Many liiindrcds, probably thousands, 
of tlic Sepoys Avere robbed and murdered by the villagers as 
they were straggling to their homes from Delhi or C^awnpore 
with their ill-gotten booty. With tJie exception of the vilest 

rabble, who followed them as the jackal follows the tiger, andt 
■who lived, in a great measure, by plundering -the plunderers, 
there was no sympatliy between the mutineers and the people. 
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Every man who had intelligence enough to look beyond the 
passing hour, and who had the smallest property to Jose, was 
well aware what the conacquonces of" the ascendancy of his 

anned fellow-countrymen must be. It they liad no special 
affection for their English rulers, they felt in their heart of 
hearts that the domination of tlie white man was immeasurably 
preferable to anarciiy and unbridled rapine. Aiid» they well 
knew that sucli tribulations would Assuredly and speedily 
follow the victory of the Sepoys. 

Wc fear it may be thougl^t that we have dwelt at unneces- 
sary and tedious length upon this much-disputed question of 
mutiny or rebellion. But, in truth, it is of far greater iin])or- 
tance than all other questions connected, directly or indirectly, 
with tlie events of 1857, put together, tliat tlic people of Eng- 
land should he able to come to a certain conclusion whether 
the people of India, as a body, or any considerable! jxn*- 
tion of that body, were inimical to thi‘ British Gov eminent 

on that occasion, in such a sense that they either com- 
mitted, or attempted or desired to commit, overt acts of 
deadly hostility against it; or whether our danger — our whole 
real danger — sprang from the large and highly-trained native 
army, and the extreme numerical dlspi'oportion of that army 
to the English force stationed in India at the time of the out- 
break. We think that we have brought together a mass of 
evidence which it is impossible to reconcile thu^;’pothesis 
of general disaffection, of such a character as to be fairly sy- 
nonymous wdth rebellion ; and that we have proved, on the 
contrary, tha1»aliiiost our only enemy — certainly om- only for- 
midable enemy — was the Fj’ankenstein of our own c^cation, 
whom we had nursed up into such perilous dinionpions, un- 
checked by any adequate count CT-balancing power, that nothing 
but the signal courage and tenacity of our race enabled us to 
come conquerors out of the struggle for life or death against 
such fearful odds and disadvantages. • 

If, then, these propositions liave been demonstrated, what is 

the logical corollary ? Not, certainly, that we should eherisli 
a chronic distrust of the whole native population, and especially 
of the Mahomedans, and allow ourselves to believe that they 
are only biding their time to rise and slay us. Not, as certainly, 
that we should write books or pamphlets (which thousands of 
the natives nowadays can read and understand as well as we 
do), to denounce tlie British Government as atrociously ])erd- 

glious and unjust, and the statesmen delegated by England to 
exercise supreme power in India as ‘ the worst and basest of 
< rulers.’ But, surely, if the premises which we have endear 
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voured to establish be true, the one great lesson to be learned 
from the fearful perils through which God has carried us safely 
is this : that whilst we arc bound to use our most earnest and 
sustained endeavours to win from the more intelligent and the 
best-disposed of our subject millions — if we cannot hope for 
their affections — the confidence, the respetjt, and the conviction 

of self-interest involved in the stability of our rule, we should, 
at the sasoe time, most* carefully guard ourselves against a re- 
petition of the grijYOUS mistake of cstahlishing an enormous 
native army, whicli wc have found by sad experience that it is 

indispensable to watch and keep m check by a British force so 
large, that it puts the hcvercst strain alike on the finances of 
India, and on the jiopulation of Great IJritain, to maintain it in 
tlic iK*(tcssary strength and efficiency. 

Where, then, is the escape from this dilemma? We have 
read of machines of vast jjower, but yet so heavy and un- 
wieldy that they could hardly give motion to their own bulk. 

Still less communicate force to other bodiesjf Our power in 
India is in danger of being cri])plcd by its own weight. Wc 
arc told that wc must maintain a very large native force. It 
is certain tliat tve cannot safely do so unless we keep up, at 
the same time, a body of English troops, upon which we may 
dojjcnd as fully com])ctont to control that force at all times, 
ivnd to destroy it if it rise against us. Jlut the cost of this 

doiiJ)l« is ruining us; it is, at the least, exhausting 

the means of rendering our Government ten tiifies more benefi- 
cent than with all our efibrts wc can now make it. It is the 
old case ‘propter vitam, vivendi perdere causas.9 We spend so 
imich*in guarding our field that wc have not the wherewithal 

left for its proper and creditable cultivation. 

Hut before we foUl our arms in hopelessness, let us consider 

if it be not possible to cut the knot of the difficulty. Is it 
absolutely certain that the safety of our dominion is involved 
in ()ur«kce])ing on foot a native army of 135,000 men ? Can we 
feel sure of tlicir loyalty at the moment of our greatest peril ? 

At such a crisis, should we not be safer with half of them, if 
only wc had at hand a comparatively small body of English 
soldiers ? ‘ The more troops we had,’ says Mr. Kaikos with 

reference to Agra in 1857, ‘ save our one weak European 
^ regiment and battery, the greater our danger.’ Not to press 
the argument too far, is it not possible, is it not probable, 
that our dominion would be quite as secure if defended by 

75,000 native troops, and 50,000 English soldiers as it is nom 
under the protection of 135,000 of the former and 70,000 
the latter, the Goveriuneut saving the difference between the 
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cost of maintaining the larger and the smaller body, or — what 
is better — investing that sum in railroads and tlieir feeders, in 
-works of irrigation and navigable canals. 

That which has happened once may happen again. "We 
have crushed ■wdth extreme difficulty, and at a vast expense of 
blood and treasure, a simultaneous uprising of an enormous 
native army, making use for our destruction of thp wca]>oiis 

that we had put into their hands and of the skill andedisciplinc 
which we hw taught thenn But during \the century of our 
tenure of power it lias never been imijerilled for a incMrnciit 

by any insurrection of the people. There have been petty out- 
breaks, no doubt, hut they have occasioned no anxiety, and 
have been repressed without difficulty. And wc may safely 
assure ourselves that such risings will be less iroqiient 

and less formidable as every year passes by. The history 
of all lands and of all times should teach us how soon and 
how thoroughly, under a strong and just Govci-niiicnt, and 
with circumstances otheiwise tolerably favourable, even an ex- 
citable and warlike poj)ulation settles doAMi to the pursuits of 
peaceful industry and forgets the use of arms, and what the 
Hi>man historian called ‘ certamiins ganilia.’ I'lie Jtits who 

defended Bhurtpore against Lord ComKennere, in 1826 , iiine- 
tentlis of whom had never heard a shot fired in anger, were as 
different from those who, trained to arms from their youth, 
manned the same Avails against Lord Lake a ^thq jire- 

sent fanners of Huntingdonshire from CroinAvell’s Ironsides.*' 
Comiiarc the Britons who fought against the Romans unitli 
those who flcdjiiefore the Saxons ; the Highlanders of»d 74.> with 

their living great-grandchildren. AVe kiiOAV Iioav little that 
petty portion of the jxipulation AvhichAvas most hostile acdiicvod 
against us, apart from the Sejwys, in 1857-8. They have 
since been disarmed, and lost, therefore, a great ])art of the 

l)ower for mischief Avhich they previously possessed. Surely, 
then, we do not need a large native army to keep thcnvdowii, 
and then 70,000 British troops ‘ custodire ipsos custodcs.’ Yet 

simply because the latter cost us, man for man, twice as much 
as the native soldier, we arc continually sending home regi- 
ments and batteries of Europeans, or reducing their numerical 
strength, whilst our native army, though certainly much smaller 

than it was before the mutiny, is maintained in formidable force. 

Taking tlie aA'^erage of the whole country, there are, probably, 
no people in the world so docile, ^ao addicted to the imrauite oi‘ 

f dustry, and, consequently, so easily governed, as the natives 
' India. There are Avild races on its extreme north-western 
and its north-eastern frontiers who liaA'e given us trouble in 
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times paslj and may give iis trouble again ; but as long as we 
keep out of their fastnesses they are almost powerless for 
inischief3 and even if we march into their hilh to seek them 
they are antagonists utterly contemptible to soldiers who have 
coiiirontcd liiistiianR and Frenchmen. Our only real enemies 

on such occasions are malaria, snow, and the diflSculty of for- 
warding ftipplles — enemies to be overcome not by force of 
arms, but by the foresight and general resources of the civil 
administration. We have one oi;’two savage tribes, such as 
the Bheels and the Sbntals, in the jungles within our own 
borders, but it has not been found impracticable to win their 
confidence and to humanise them ; and when they occasionally 

break out they arc no match, in thousands, for a few hun- 
dreds of their own kinsmen, trained and led by English officers. 
For the rest, we canbot imagine any insurrection of the people 
wliich a body of well-organised [)olice, acting promptly, on the 
first manifestation of danger to the public peace, could not 
easily suppress. Indeed, such a force, with just discipline 
enough to ensure combined action and mutual support, in actual 

conflict, but not drilled into soldiers, appears to us to be the 
very instrument best fitted to maintain our authority over our 
own subjects, at the same time that it involves the least danger 
t<» our rule ; for tbe police of one district has no relations with 

.. .die I of any other district, except, to a very limited extent, 
with its immediate neighbours. The policcinan of Patna 
knows no more of the policcinan of Meerut than he does of 
the ])oliceman of Berlin or Madrid. The t^yo have no means 
of making common cause for any object. The native soldiery, 
on the contrary, though less homogeneous than before the 
mutiny, are in a far greater dcgi’cc a united body, very many 

of them born in the same prorince, sprung from the same clan, 
members of the same caste, fraternising in camps and canton- 
iiients,*or meeting on the line of march in the frequent changes 
of quarters. The Sepoy at Calcutta has brothers or cousins in 
the regiments at Agra, or even Peshawur, and the system of 

cheap postage renders intercommunication easy and frequent. 
And these men, unlike the police, are sedulously drilled into 

the highest state of discipline and efficiency. 

Yet, strange as it must appear, it is nevertheless true that 
for one word that is said in deprecation of a too large native 
army a hundred voices are raised to insist upon the danger of 

what is called, for the purpose of evoking prejudice, a milk 
tary police ; as if it were not in our own power to fix the point 
to which organisation and drill should be carried, and no 

further ; as if there were not more latent and possible mischief 
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in a single regiment of thoroughly disciplined and armed sol- 
diers than in ten times their number of rough-and-rcjwly 

policemen. Even in Parliament, M^hen Lord Cranborne 
brought forward, with so much ability, the last Indian budget, 
the same cuckoo note was raised by those who ought to have 
known better. But ‘there are some men,’ as Dr. Johnson said, 
' who would have cried fire in the deluge.’ ^ 

An event which took platee at Bareilly, the capital of liohil- 
ennd, in 18] 0, affords the aptc^t illustration and proof of tlio utter 

impotence of an undisciplined multitude, however individually 
hrave and well armed, and with all the fervour of fanaticism 
superadded, to bear down the defences or to resist the onset 
of a very small body of regular troops, led with ordinary cou- 
rage and judgment. On the occasion in question, resistance to 
a novel house-tax had been inflamed by accidental bloodshed 
into vehement religious excitemont, under the influenee of wbicb 

some 5,000 to 6,000 Eohillas (some accounts say more than 
twice as many), brave and reckless to a proverb, and well ]iro- 
vided with matchlocks, swords and spears., had risen in violent 
insuiTcction. The only troops at hand to resist theiii \verc 
about 270 men of the 27th Native Infantry, with two guns, 
and 150 of a ])rovincial battalion — a wretched sort of local 
militia — together -with a regiinoni.of Irregul ar Horse . Ijot the 

historian (H. H. Wilson) tell the result of tlic Conilfctrr- 

‘ Their first attack was made upon the vSepoys. Being formed in 
a square (we have been assured by an oflicer who took part in the 
engagement tUit the Sepoys were drawn up in a triliugie, from 
want of numbers to form a square), the troops repulsed every bliarge, 
tliough the assailants fought with fury, some of them making their 
way into the square, where they were cut down or hayoneh^d. On 
lii.s side. Captain Cunningham's horse charged the inas&cs of the 
multitude, and threw them into confusion. Kepulsed in their for- 
ward movements, they took up their ground in a grove defended by 
a low wall, but wero driven out of it by the troops, who pursued 
them into the old town and set fire to Die huts in which they had 

taken shelter. Tin's put au end to the conflict. The insurgents 

dispersed, leaving between three and four hundred dead, and a 
greater number wounded and taken prisoners. The loss oC the 
troops was inconsiderable — twenty-one killed, sixty-two ivoundcd.^ 

Bearing in mind that the Bohiilaa have, perhaps, the highest 
reputation for courage among tlie martial tribes of India (as 
tlicy have proved in a hundred conflicts with ourselves and 

(|thers), that they were in 1816 well provided with arms, and 
^ a^ustomed to their use, and that, since the mutiny, they have 
/ |»een, we believe, pretty effectually disarmed, there ought to 

» b,e no insuperable difliculty in coming to the conclusion that 
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we do not require our present complement of 135,000 native 
troops 1o assist, say, 40,000 Knglish soldiers and a well- 

organised police in suppressing any possibly insurrection of our 
subjects, at a period when railways afford us the altogether 
novel advantage of the means of rapidly concentrating our 
iurces pn any point of rising danger. 

Tho^'e is another tjonsideration, the importance of which, in 
its bearing upon the question* under discussion, to which we 
oarnostly invite '^.ho attention ef tlie nuthoritiee, can hardly be 

overestimated. Wc have spolcen only of the railways. It has 
been objected tliat fhey might easily be broken up by insur- 
g(?iils, at the very nioiiicnt of need. The same may be said 
of the electric toIcgrapJi, which, nevertheless, was worked 
long enough in 1857, when it flashed the intelligence of the 
mutiny at Meerut to Lahore, to be the means of preserving 
many invaliiahle lives, and to eoc»])crate largely with other 

cjuiscs in saving the Tunjab from being crii)])led at the very 
comnienccment of tlic struggle. As regards the railways, 
however, it must be borne in mind that they could be de- 
stroyed only ill close jiroxiuiity to the actual scene of insur- 
rection, and that, ^it tJio worst, they would serve to convey 
tnxqis from distant, stations to within a few marches of the 
field of action. JluL we possess other advantages over the 

races v-ubji '-t ’to our rule in India which, being absolutely in 
our own liauds, not be tunicd againsiius. At no period 
of history were science and mechanical ingenuity so actively 
and Mx-cessfully <*ngagcd in turning to prs^tical account the 

resources of nature and art ; and no field, wc believe, is now 

so assiduously cultivsitcd as that Avhich bears fruit in the 
iiivcTiti(»n or im^iroveinoiit of engines and munitions of war. 

AVhatcver of evil may result fTOin this undeniable tendency of 
the age, this much is certain, that it gives an iiTcsistible 
advantage to the soldiers of wealthy and civilised nations 
ill eonfliet w-ith those who, from whatever cause, arc unable to 

]>rovide themselves with weapons of equally destructive jiower. 
Tlic introduction of rifled or otherwise imjiroved artillery, 
throwing explosive ]>rojcctiles with the greatest accuracy to 
distances till recently deemed fabulous; of breech-loading or 
repeating rifles, by the use of which a handful of men may 
maintain a fire equal to that of a battalion armed as in old 
times ; of the field telegrajih : and of other inventions — ^yearly 

improved and extended — gives to those who alone, from their 
wealth and knowledge, can command such resources a supe- 
riority Ml war over rude and uncivilised iieoides greater, 
jicrhaps, than the possession and use of gunpowder afforded in 
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the middle ages. Mere numbers will be (»f‘ no avail against 
troops armed and equipped in the manner which we have in- 
dicated. havQ seen how much ^ the needle f?nn* — how- 

ever aided by other causes of superiority — ^has effected for 

Prussia in a conflict with a peoide of ^ual military repu- 
tation. From this instance w'o may form • dome Qgtimatc 
as to what would be the effects of breech-loaders, jKud of 

artillery and projectiles of the latest and most ap])roved 
invention, employed against Asiatics who colild not jmssibly 
possess themselves of similar ^weapons. Tlie use of those* 
improved anus would of course be confined tt> Dritisli troojis. 

It would be rash to place them in the hands of natives, by 
whom they might be turned against ourselves. But then 
bow absurd a tiling it would be to maintain an enormous native 

army, which we should be compelled to arm iu a (wnnparativcly 
inefficient manner ! The true policy Is to liave a smaller force, 
perfectly trustworthy, and rendered invincible by the siipei-i- 
ority of its arms. 

Be it obser^^ed, too, that this, argument tells with tenfold 
force against those who — if their opinions are to be inferred 
from their conduct — tliffer from ns in seeiifpj no danger in the 

maintenance of 135,000 disciplined native troops, wliom they 
hold to be indispensably required to protect our Government 
against insurrections of the people. But if thatrl^Nthe-qua^r 
from which dan^r to our Indian Kinpirc really threatens, 

where or how are the supposed insurgents, the Kyots 'of the 
plains, or the artisans of the large cities, the Bheclsj or the 
Sontols, or even the wild tribes on our frontiers, ti> obtain 
weapons wherewith to face Armstrong guns and breech- 
loading rifles of the newest construction ? 

The classes throughout India w^ho might once have been 
dangerous leaint a lesson in 1857 in respect to the ]>owor of 

England and the immeasurable superiority of the British so||lier 
■whi(!h they are not likely to forget for one or two generations ; 
by which time, unless we wilfully keep it alive, the military si)irit 
of the people will, for tlie most pai-t, have died out. What we 

deprecate is a course of conduct which at once feeds that spirit 

in a proportion of the population needlessly large, and trompels 
us to drain the labouiwnarket of Bnglaud of the young men 

whom its industries can very ill sjinrc, in order to keep in 
check a large native force whidi India would be better without. 

^ There is no danger tKat could assail us from external foes 
witiiout affording us ample time t4) strengthen our hands 

to.*i|pieet It. The native princes within the reninsiila arc 

•'^altc^ether powerless for serious aggression ; and reducing 
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imr own force, Ave might Avell demand tlmt they should disband 
a corres])onding number of their OAvn troops. With ordinary 
watehfulness on oiir part, no one of them coulc^ collect the 
means of harming us, and all experience has shown that they 

are incaj)able gf combining for such a purpose. Our only 
neighbour wly) has a real army is strong only in his native 
mountains, ^hc last campaign in Oude has dissipated whatever 

notion previously existed that the troops of K ipal could give us 
any trouble on the plaiYis. And while Ave believe the invasion 
of* India by Ihissia to be the most* hollow of bugbears, it is 
ccTtain that long before any army could march from the steppes 

of the Sea of Aral thi’ongli the defiles of Affglianistan and 
(leboucli upon the Piuijsib, t.roo])s might be sent from England 
wliicli, coTiibiiiod with what could be s]mred from thc-ordinary 

garrison of India, Avoujd form a force abundantly capable of 
dealing Avith the invaders. 

This is an Imperial even more than it is an Indian question, 
^'ear by year, as the minds of our labouring classes arc enlarged, 

cither by education or by a Avidcr intercourse Avith their kind, 
they are becoming less and less ‘ adscript! glebte ; ’ the attrac- 
tions of America or AuslValia grow stronger; the master finds 
it necessary to court the man, not the man the master ; and the 
difficulties of raising recruits for the army are from these causes 
greatly increased. The rediietion by one-third of the amount 
Eiifojjcaii ibree n<»w iiialntaiiied in India w'oidd be a very 

sensible relief to England. But this cannot, avc freely admit, 
be safely d<mc as long as w’C persist in keeping up our 
native awny at its present strength. And iif or 3 er to bring 
about a state of opinion in this eoimtry Avhich would permit an 
a(l(i(]uate I’cduction of that army, it is indispensable that the 
j)ublic. mind should be thoroughly disabused of the mischievous 
errt>r that the terrible events >>'111011 sickened or maddened every 

English Ijoart in 1857 Avere the Avork of an insurgent people, 
goaded into rebellion by long years of misgovcnimcnt, and that 
an overwlielming military ibree is required to guard against 
fresh outbreaks of the same nature. We have endeavoured to 

show the real origin and character of the insuiTection of 1857, 
and to prove from the experience of the past Avhere, and 
>vbcre alone, serious danger to our rule lies in the future. 
Danger for danger, it is far less hazardous to trust the popula- 
tion, than to loan on tlic broken reed of a iiatiA'e soldier3\ Wc 
shall profit, if >ve are Avise,by the counsel which the late Rajah 
of I’uttiala, our faithful ally, and himself a Sikh, addressed to 

Mr. Raikes : — 

‘ Wait, sir, till this excitement of victory, this surfeit of plunder, 
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be over; wait till you mass large bodies of Sikhs in your canton- 
ments ; and then remember that I warned you of the danger.’ 

Mr. KaikcB proceeds : — 

‘ This conversation made the greater impression on me, as com- 
prising the views of Brigadier Chamberlain,* who a few days before 
had said to me : The Sepoys have waited a hundred years to 
mutiny; the Sikbs, if subject to like temptations^ will not wait 

« ten. ” 

He also had rccclvecHrom the Rajah of Jheend (a Sikh) a 
siiiiilar w'arning. 

Since the foregoing pa])er was sent to tlie press‘ ^yc have 
seen a letter from Sir John Lawrence on the subject of the 
mutiny, dated so recently as the 18 th ol‘ April last. The 
ox>iiiion3 1-0 which he has given the stamp of his liigh autho- 
rity, corroborated by those of the chiefs and jieople wdiom, as 
he states, he has consulted, are so entirely in acconhmee -with 
the views which we have expressed — being couched, indcun], 
almost ill identical language -tliat avc feel lliat we should do 
less than justice to the very important truths which w e have 
felt it our duty to enforce if we lieki hack this oi)portuiic 
communication from onr rea<lort* - * 

‘As regards the mutiny, I am fully convinced not only that it 
arose in the native army, but that it did not extend to the people of 
the country to any great extent, except ‘whtre tliey were the, 
relatives and«conncxioris of the native soldiers. As the Sepoys ^re 

destroyed or dispersed, all the people, save and exchpt those wdio 
had committed themselves by acts of atrocity, sj>e(;dil|^ settled clown. 
In the greater iMirt of the llellii territory there was scarfrely a shot 
iired afier the recapture of the cily. This is the universal teatiniDiiy 

of the chiefs and people whom I have consulted, as well as my own 
observation. In the upper of the Gangctic Hoab many of the 
Sepoys, on their way to their liomGS, were waylaid by the country- 
folk, plundered, and murdered. Hiiidoatun, uud indeed all India, 

are full of predatory races, wlio for ages liavo been rubbers and 
plunderers, and who seized on the opportunity of the mutiny to 
return to their old ways. The Goojur, the Mchwatec, the Mena, 
the Boondelfi, and so forth, rejoice over the good old days of plunder 

and rapine, and naturally took to the ways of their forefather.’ 


* Now Sir Neville Chamberlain, K.O.T5. and N.S.I., an officer of 
great distinction, and wiUi equal knowledge of the military classes 

of North-Western India. 
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AliT. II. — Causeries (£an Curieux : Vari6t^s tTIIistoirc ct 
iFArt; T trees tTun Cabinet tV Autoyraphes et de Hessins, 

Par F. Feuillet de Conches. Tomes Premier et Se- 
amd, 1862 ; Tome Troisi^me, 1864 : Paris. 

tit’Jc of lliia book is untranslatable. There is no 

English equivalent for causerie^ which is something less 
Ibnnal, continuous, iind pretentious than ' conversation,’ — 
sonicthing more intellectual, refined, and cultivated tlian ‘ talk.’ 
All earnest ])reoccu])ied man may converse ; an over-excited 
or coarse-minded man ncty talk ; but neither the one nor the 

other can causer in the precise French acceptation of the 
■vvorfl. IJoswoll says, ‘ Though his (Johnson’s) usual phrase foj* 

‘conversation was '“talk/' yet he made a distinction; for 
^ -wlicn he once told me that he dined the day before at a 
‘ friend’s house, with a very ]»retty company,” and I asked lilm 
* if there was good (Mmver.sati<)n, lie answered, “ No, ISir, we 
‘ liad “talk” but no conversation; there was notliing dis- 
*■ cussed.” ’ On another occasitm, however, when he said there 
had been goo<l * talk,’ JJoswoll rejoined, ‘ Y'es, Sir, you tossed 

‘ and gored sevei’al ])er.sons.’ Positiveness, loudness, love of 
argument, and eagerness for display, arc fatal to causerie; 
whim'll vve take 1<> consist in the easy, careless, unforced flow 
and interchange of remarks, fancies, feelings, oi*thoughks, — the 
results of reading, observation, or reflection ; begun without 
defin(‘d oltjecl or fonn(?d ])urj)osc, and continuing its course 
lik(i "WnrdsAvorth’s river which ‘ windetli at its own sweet will,’ 

or Burns’s verses when he trusted to the inspiration of ac- 
cident — 

‘ And how the subicct-theme may gang, 
l^et time and chance determine ; 

Perhaps it may turn out a sang, 

Perhaps turn out a sermon.’ 

In strictness, thei'cforc, perhaps the title of caitseries should 

only be given to sncli a book as we should call ‘ Table-Talk.' 
But Ave ai’C not disjiosod to quarrel with M. Sainte-Beuve for 
giving it to his valuable collectiou of familiar essays, critical 
and l)it)graphicaj, the justly celebrated ‘ Causeries du Lundi ; ’ 

still less to find fault with M. Feuillet de Conches for be- 

stoAving it on a book Avbieb, A\ithout siny extraordinary stretch 
c»l* fancy, w'C can imagine to liaA^e grown out of conversations 
with persons of congenial pui-suits, — ^the scene varying between 
the library, the picture-gallery, the museum, and tiiie collec- 
tor’s cabinet. Each frcclv and fcanUxii craniisnite 
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discoveries he has made or the infonnatiou he has collected ; 
the piece justificative, or illustrative document, in the sha2)e of 
an autograph letter, manuscript, engraving, or portrait, is pro- 
duced or appealed to ; then come inquiry, comment, amhiable 
difference, and discussion ; till materials arc accumulated for a 
book rivalling the ‘ Curiosities of Literature ’ in erudition, and 
far surpassing it in accuracy', penetration, and suggest! ven ess. 

Indeed, we have rarely met with one which opens so many 
fruitfiil fields of inquiry, sui)plies so many imi)ortant topics of 
si)Cciilation, or brings the critical faculty so pleasantly and 

profitably into play. 

The tendency and utility of such a wwk are so obvious, 
that there was little need of the apologetic preface of sixty 
jiagos, addressed to the celebrated advocate and jurisconsult, 

M. Chaix d’Est-Ange. Considering how 'chronicles, journals, 
correspondence, household-books, news-letters, broad sheets, 
loose scraps f^f every kind, have been ransa(‘kcd and turned to 

account by recent writers of note, — the literary world in gc- 
neral, and historians in jjartkular, would seem to be sufficiently 
awake already to the value of well-authcTiticiitcd details mid 
contemporary evidence, however homely and minute. AI. 

Philart'te Chasles might safely have boon loft unanswered when 
he exclaimed, ^ What care I about the ]ja;fJ<?nec or scrupn- 
^ lousness of a former frequenter of the Alexandrian library— 
‘ who should have saved for me, in twenty-five volucucs folio, 

‘ the hillets^onx of Cleopatra and the bills of her washer- 
‘ woman and jeweller.’ Twenty-five volumes in folio would 
be a large order, but can it be 'doubted that Clcoimtra^s bills, 

to say notliing of her lilleU~doux, would help to throw light ou 
the habits and manners of the lady, the country, and tlic time ? 
Can M. Philar^te Chasles have forgotten the jihilosophic re- 
flection of Pascal that, if Cleopatra’s nose had been shorter, 
the whole face of the world might have been changed? Minute 
personal details have been rightly treasured by lucjgrajdiei-s ; 
and we feel grateful to Mr. Forster for printing tlie bill of 

Goldsmith’s tailor, Mr. Filby of Water Lane, although it does 
not specify the charge for the famous peach-coloured coat 
which provoked the sarcasm of Johnson. 

At tlie same time we arc not sorry that M. Feuillet de 
Conches has been seduced into a vindication of his plan; for, if 
su])erfiuous, his j)reface is the opposite of common])lacc or 
dull. It comprises a brief and rapid but masterly appre- 
ciation of the leading French meinoii*s; and after illustrating 
by inst^ces the advantages of biographical details and j)rivato 
letifel&n in estimating books as well as men, it proceeds to give 
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proofs of tlie serious liability inciirrod by authors who arc 

content with secondhand autliority. 

‘When wo write a book, it is our reflection, our reason, that 
speak ; wc express only our ideas, sometimes only the hypocrisy of 
our ideas. When wo write letters, we more commonly express our 
sentiments and our passions. Bead, for example, the elegant pages 
in which Sallust raises altars to poverty, proclaims the ineflUblo 
swoctnoss imd the omiiient dignity of the Stoic moralists, stigmatises 
with burning declamation, with virtuous anger, the corruption of 
Borne, the extortion in the provinces. Is it after reading this that 
wc shall recognise this Sallust, the corrupter of the domestic hearth, 
the bloodsiuiiKMl tribune, the slave of Cm-tar, tho impudent extor- 
tioner, whose famous miiseura-gardens 'wore built with the gold and 
the tears of Nuinidia ? Incredible power of abstraction ! prodigious 
miracle of taste and ai t 1 This man, branded wath infamy, talks of 
virtue like Cato ; pen in liand ho becomes virtuous. 

* Shall wc believe also in the disinterestedness of Seneca, in bis 
philosophy, his austerity. Ins clemency, by reading nothing but his 
moral treatises, from which morals seem to flow rather than words. 
Rc*ad his life, and y<ui will avert your looks. Alongside of some 

real public and private virtues, what shameful weaknesses! W^’liat 
iiifiimy and crime ! lie knew how to die : he did not know how to 
live.’ 

W'lie.n Seneca wrote Jiis treatise in iiraisc of poverty, he had 
some iiiillioiis sterling* out at usurious interest ; and it was the 
])oiiitod saying of Kouth, that wdien he (Seneca) recommended 
•jffojiitj to throw away llicir money, it was wilji the view of 
jacking if^ip himself. 

Amongst moderns there is the familiar talc of Rousseau, 
invoking parental earc f<»r infancy and sonding*liis own chil- 
dren to a. fouinlliiig liospitai; and the less known contrast 
hetween the j)ubliBlicd sentinientalism and the jnivate conduct 
of Saint PieiTc, the author of ‘ l*aul and Virginia,’ ivho has 
been b.a.iu1ed down to posterit\ , u]>on tlie not quite iinim- 

])cac.liable testimony of his wife, as a man of desolating egotism, 
violent against the feeble, meiiflacious with the powei*ful. ‘ 1 
‘ have gathered from the moutli of an intimate friend of this 
‘ worthy Avoinan,’ adds M. Fcuillct dc Conches, ‘ the most 
‘ startling anecdotes of this pretended good man.’ 

Fortunately for poor humanity, there is a compensating pro- 
cess or principle simultaneously at work, by aid of wbicli the 
private characters of authors neuti’alise the repelling impres- 
sions of their works. The Count Joseph de Maistre jiro- 
claiined the hangman the keystone of the social edifice. He 
deliberately laid down that, in the study of philosophy, con- 
tempt for Locke is the beginning of ivisdom ; that the Essay on 
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the Human Understanding ^ is most assuredly, tleny it wlio 

* may, all that tlie absolute want of genius and style can produce 
‘ most wearisome ; ’ that Bacon is a cliarlataii ; that the De Aiiy~> 

is * perfectly null and contemptible ; ’ and tlie Novum Or^ 
ganan * simply worthy of Bedlam.’ No writer of anything like 
equal eminence has given expression to so startling an amount 
of prejudice, illiberality, and insulting arrogaiuje ia liis books ; 
whilst his familiar letters teem with* proofs of a* kindly and 

loving nature, of candour, 'liberality, and Christian virtues. 

We are also told to be' on our guard* against drawing too 
broad an inference from som*e one memorable ])a8sagc or action 
with which a name has been inextricably and disadvantageously 
mixed up. * If there are certain cries of the heart which 
^ paint the entire man and betray the secrets of his soul, he 
‘ may let drop ill-considered words in an emergency which 

^ are in contradiction to his real sentiments, to his whole 
^ life.’ Or, to adopt the language of Bruyerc, ^ Je ne sals s'il 
‘ est permis de jiiger des homines par une fautc qiii cst unique. 

‘ et si un besoin extreme, on une violent jiassion, on im 

* premier mouveinent, tirent a eonseiiucnoc.' Thus, we are n(*t 
to believe Barnavc a Kobespierre because, when the death <»!' 
Foulon was announced amidst the indignant iniirinnrsin thnCoii- 
stituent Assembly, he exclaimed, ‘ Le sany rjtti rouk^est-ildonr 
^ si pur qilon ne puisse en rtpandre qnelqars ynuttes?^ lie lived 
to make ample reparation for this outrage. ' A or will it be for- 
gotten that tht* Vicoiiite de Boiiald was honest, lirnij ainl Kigli-' 
minded, although, hurried away by intolerance, he lin])aticntly 
replied to those who objeclcd to making sacrilege a cuplial 
crime;, ‘ .Kh hitm! Ics roupahtra iront devauf. Ivurjut/r urffarci!' 

In order to inculcate the value of documents, M. Firaillcl 
de Conches has unsparingly exposed (‘elebrated autliors who 
have proceeded c;n the mon histoin; est Jinic pnnei])lc ; and lie 
relates an anecdote which will be new to most readers. M. de 

Lamartine meeting M. Alexander Dumas soon after tlie jmb- 
lication of the History of the Girondins, jnquii'ed anxiously 
of the famous romance-writer if he had read it. ^ Oui; cesf. 
superhe ! (Test de Chistoire elevee a la hauteur du roman,'' 

A friend calling on Archbishop Usher found him busily 
engaged in placing his choicest books and manuscripts under 
lo<3c and key, a precaution which he explained by mentioning 

that he expected a party of bibliophiles and collectors to 
dinner. ‘What most of all and still afflicts me,’ complains 
Bvelyn, ‘ those letters and papers of the Queen of Scots, 

^ originals and written with her own hand, whidi I furnished to 
f Dr. Burnet, are pretended to have been lost at the presse. 
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“ The rest I lent to his eoiintryinan, the late Duke of liaiidcr* 

^ dale, who never returned them; so as by this tretchery my 
^ collection being broken, I bestowed the remainder on a 
* worthy and curious friend of mine, who is not Ukely to trust n 
‘ %ritli anything he values.^ 

A Scot is not always on the safe side in these matters. Sir 
Walter, after mentioning the sepulchral vase of silver sent him 
from Atho^v^ by liord l^ron, says that tlicrc was a letter sent 

Mrith this vase more ^'aluable than* the gift itself. ‘ I left it 
‘ naturally in the nni with the botteB, but it is now missing. 
‘As tlie iheft Avas not of a nature to be practised by a mere 
‘ domestic, 1 am comi)elled to suspect the inhospitality of some 
‘ individual of higher PUiijon; most gratuitously exercised, cer- 
*• fainly, since, after what I have said, no one will choose to 
‘ boast of jiosscssing this literary curiosity.’ 

With such tendencies abroad, M. Feuillet de Conches is 
<pilte right in warning eolleclors against the predatory habits 
of tlu*ir associates ; although, when comes to particulars, 
his own j;crs(»iial g^ic^'allcos may turn out more imaginary than 
real: 

'Wc need not go out, of France in search of such adventures. 
Woe to tli<j too confiding collector who forgets that of King Can- 

daulcs ; another (iyges might nefariously cut his throat after robbing 
him of his Ireasurc! The lords of the literary world know full 
well how to cajole tlfeua at need, tlu'se poor collectors. One while 
•l I iTy publish their autogniphs, in spite of the owr^rs ; one while 

they borrow what they never return, or they do not even deign to 

Clio their names wliilst making u.*^e of their treasures. 

‘ “ Sicut ctini.s iid Niluin, bihens et fugions.”* Thus Lord 
I’lrougliHTn, to whom, through the channel of an illustrious acadc- 

micijin, I had lent letters of the eighteenth century for his notices, 
published at Paris, of Voltaire and Rousseau, has profited by my 
communications, and has not indicated the source, so that, without 
falling into the grnsp of the law, I should not even have the right 

to reprinj^ what belongs to me.’ 

No such consequences could ensue, had Lfwd Brougham 
withheld the required acknowledgment ; and in the j:)reface to 

‘ liivcs of Men of Letters of the Time of George 111.,’ edition 
of 1855, we find, ‘ Besides the letters of Voltaire, communicated 
‘ by Mr. Stanford, and which were given in the former editions, 
‘ there are some of his, and one of Helvctius, now inserted, 

‘ which had been given in tlie French edition, having been 
‘ kindly communicated by M. Feuillet, a gentleman of great 
‘ respectability.’ 

Another story, well authenticated by references, relates 
to the Mallebranche correspondence, purchased at the Millon 
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sale by a collector, and lent U} a yraud philosophc (not 

nameid) who forthwiA made arraiigeuiciits for publishing the 
letters and refused to retiira the originals. 

‘ Philosophy, I presume, has privileges which simplify the domestic 
economy of property, and are denied to vulgar simplicity. “ Oli, 
physics! preserve me from metaphysics,” exclaimed the great Newton 
every morning of his life. The poor collector would ,not give in. 
Ho appealed to the authority of the worthy and loyabacndcmician 

(the witness of the loan). . Vain etfort! A common friend, the 
author of the excellent edition of Pascal after the originals, wns not 
more fortunate. Plato hugged his prize. Ids by right divine. • 

* Comply with tho conditions, objected M. F . . . ., or. restore. 
He who has bought and paid is the lawful owner. To print in 
spite of him in tlic Jon-nml des Savam^ would be the violation of 
his right; for after all, if he liroughfc an action against you, what 
right could you allogc? “ 3/y replied the philosopher, with 

a vivacity which had at least the merit of frankness, My jmssion 
is my right/' ’ 

Taking for granted, then, the value of original docuin(*nts 
and evidences of all sorts, as >vcll as the rights ot* pr()])erty in 

them, to be established by the jirefacc, we jirocecd to the main 
body of the work, whicli opens with an attcin])t to aseertain 
what arc the oldest manuscripts and’ likenesses. ]>aintc(l or 

carved, that are jiroved by history or tradition to have once 
existed; how far down they can he tra(*e(l, and when they were 
destroyed or lost sight of. The sacred arcKives come first, and 
([uestioiis arm^, wliat became of the tables which Moses dc- 
}X)sited in an ark ? or of the copies of the law which the suc- 
cessive kings^. of Israel were directed to write out ? or of the 
titlc-<lceds whicli, like that of llanaineers field, ‘ wew, ]mt in 

‘ earthen vessels that they might continue many days’? The 
wars of the Jews, their eventual subjugation and dispersion, 
with the re])eatcd spoliation or destruction of the holy buildings 
in which their archives were dejiosited, sufUcicntly uceouiil. for 

the disappearance of tlic originals at an eai'ly ])eriod ; iiicluding 
the original of the Septuagint version of the Bible, made 
277 B.O.), from a copy, ft»r which, according to JosepJius, an 
enormous sum was paid by Btolcmy. 

The persecutions of the cai’ly C-hristians, and their scat- 
tered state, will equally account for tlie rapid disa])]>earancc 
of the autographs or originals of the Gusjicls, tlic Acts, the 

Epistles, and the Aix)cal7i)se. There is not so much as an 
authenticated scrap of the handmiting of any of the Fatliers 
of the Church. The Greek copy of the Bvangelists, known as 
the Codex Alexandrinus, in the British Museum, is assigned 
to the beginning of the fifth century, and the tradition attri- 
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Imting it to St. Theda, one of St Paul’s virgin converts, is 
apociyphal at best The pretended autograph of the Gospel 
according to St. Mark is still shown at Venice in a dilapidated^ 
fragmentary, and utterly illegible state. Such as it is, it was 

brought with great ceremony from a convent in Aquileia in 
1420, and is held to be nothing more than a devotional com- 
pilation for* the use of the nuns. The autograph of autographs 
(priceless &s the seamless coat), ,could it be recovered, is 
the letter of our Saviour to Abgar, Prince of Edessa, pro- 
mising to send a disciple to euro his leprosy and teach his 
pc<iplo the true faith. An Armenian historian of the fourth 

century, who gives the text of the prince’s application and the 
reply, says that Al)gni-, after having been baptised by the 
Apostle Thaddeus, -wrote to Tiberius to confirm the miraculous 
life and death of Christ. 8t. John of Damascus relates the 
same incident with modifications. Procopius, in the time of 
Justinian, mentions this holy letter, then augmented by a post- 
script promising the city <d* Kdessa that it should never fall 

into the hands of enemies ; and in 940 A.i). the Eoman em- 
peror got possession of it ; that is, he procured from Edessa a 
document in Greek which was there treasured as the original. 
11c had it niagnificchtly framed in gold and jewels, which pro- 
bably caused its destruction ; for it disappeared for good and 
all during the revolution of 1 1 85, when the people of Con- 
staiilinoplc rose and plundered the imperial palace. 

Copies have been preserved; the oldest extant being one in 
the Escurial, made by a monk in 1435 ; and the authenticity 
of the ei»isfle was first questioned hy a celebmtcd’philologist of 
the fifteenth century, Lauren tius Valla, who went so far as to 
deny the existence of Abgar. The controversy was learnedly 
and conscientiously revi»;M by an ecclesiastical historian of 
repute in the last century. ‘ But,’ remarks M. Feuillct dc 

Conches, ^ knowledge and good faith are not criticism.’ So, 
spite of this testimony, the epistle in question has been long 
since relegated to the company of the counterfeits, with the 
text of the sentence pronounced by Pontius Pilate, with the 
letters of Christ which fell from heaven after his ascension, 
with the letters of the Virgin and the verses of the Sibyls, 
■\vitli the letters of the Devil (of which facsimiles have been 

published hy Collin de Plancy), udth the letter of the same 
Pontius Pilate on the life of Jesus Christ, and finally that of 
Publius Lentulus, which gives, from life, the portrait of the 
Messiah. 

The letter of Lentulus opens a subject of the deepest 

and most reverential interest; but it has been so fully and 

VOI.. CXXIV. NO. CCl.TV. A A 
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admirably treat^ by Lady Eastlake that a bare outline of the 
argument may suffice in this place.* This famous docu- 
ment purports to be a Report iiom a Roman proconsul to the 
senate^ describing from actual observation the form, features, 

voic6, bearing, look and manner of the Messiah, — the pure and 
open brow, the rich wine-coloured {vinei coloris) hair parted 
in the middle and failing on the shoulders, the deaf blue eyes, 
the regular features with ^ their grave yet sweet Expression; 
painting, in short, so far as words can paint, the very heaii 
idial popularly received of the mortal attributes of the Divine 
Founder of our faith. It has been confidently alleged tliat tins 

letter was extracted by Eutropius from the archives of the 
senate ; that several Fathers of the Church made mention of it ; 
and that portraits were jiainted after it by the command of 
Constantine the Great To aU this, the decisive reply is, that 
there was no proconsul named Lcntulus inMudaca at tlie period ; 
that no trace of the letter is discoverable in Eutrophls ; tliat 
none of the Fathers (including St. Augiistinc, who speaks of 
pretended portraits of Christ) make mention of it; and that 
the earliest notice of it occurs in the fifteenth century, when 
the famous preacher, P<^re Olivier Maillard, j)roduced it in 

macaronic French. 

Not content with these strong grounds for incredulity, M, 
Feuillet de Conches maintains that it would not be difficult to 
arrive at the source of the forgery, to pick out word by ivord . 

the elements in the different traditional portraits ^n writing 
which lie scattered amongst the Fathers or the Greek eccle- 
siastical writers. • He proceeds to proof, and a vafuablc piece 
of criticism is the result; from which wc shall simply "borrow 
an episodical i)assagc or two on the startling doubt which Jong 
vex^ and divided the Fathers, namely, whether the Divine 
Essence was reflected in the beauty of the outward ami visible 

form, or hidden, for the wisest and best of purposes, under a 

mean and unattractive exterior. * 

The New Testament gave no help to cither side. The Old 
Testament inflamed the controversy by an apparent diversity. 

* Thou art fairer than the children of men,’ is the inspired lan- 
guage of the Psalmist. ^ He hath no form nor comeliness,’ is 
the similarly inspired prophecy of Isaiah. The holy dispu- 
tants, as was their wont, declined any rational explanation or 
reconciliation of the texts ; and as no reference was made to 


* ‘The History of our Lord as Exemplified in Works of Art, &c. 
Commenced by the late Mrs. Jameson. Continued and completed 
‘ Dy Lady Eastlake. London : 1864.* We refer to the introduction. 
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the authority of Lentulus, the fair inference is that none of 
them had ever heard of him. St. Justin declared positively 
for ugliness : ^ By appearing under an abject and humi- 
* llatiug exterior, our Saviour did but add to whbt tlie mystery 

" of the redemption offers of sublime and touching.’ Tertul- 
lian was strong for the same theory : ^ ISTc aspectu quidem 
^ honcstus.’* ^ Nee humanas honestatis fuit corpus ejus.’ ‘ Si 
‘ iiiglorius,«si ignohilis,* si inhonorabilis, meus erit Christus,’ 
The pagans, accustomed to deify bdauty, saw their advantage 
and struck in. ^ Your Christ is ugly,’ exclaimed Celsus with 
true Ejncureaii logic, ‘ then he is not. God.’ The three great 

divines of the Western Church, St. Ambrose, St Jerome, and 
St. Augustin, stoutly held out for beauty, and the opposite 
oj)inion, discredited in Euroj)e, was eventually conhned to the 
JVlaiiicluuaiis and some doctors of the East. 

It may be collected from these disputes that no certain 
image or representation of the form and features of Christ has 
been handc'd down by trjulition. There* is also much weight in 

the remark, that the most ancient effigies are stamped with a 
(Ireck or Roman characicr, both in jAysiognomy and costume, 
without any trace of the Arabian or Israelite type. Thus, 
before the i3y7:aiitiiic style fixed u la yrvcqne the face and COS- 

tnmo of Jesus, the paintings of tlie Roman catacombs gave him 

a Roman face, and clothed him with the toga and the pallium. 
Ihi^ng from those protlnelions, there have been two priiicijail 

tyjies— th<j type of the Westcni Church and the type of the 
liastcni ; varied to infinity by degrees of civilisation, by race, 
by maiiiiCM'j, and by clime. ‘ The Greeks,’ says Photius, ‘ think 
‘ tluit He became man after their imago ; the Romans, that lie 
^ had tlic features of a Roman ; the Indians, that of an Indian ; 
^ the Etliioj)ians make him a black.' Black Virgins, we need 
hardly i-e])cat, were painted and carved in ebony according t4> 

the received tradition, and still abound in Catholic countries. 

Th(j extent to which some of the great painters have travestied 
sacred subjects is familiar to all students of art ; and the Jibeiiics 
taken by a ruder school arc amusing by their mingled absurdity 
and singularity ; 

‘ In some of his pictures Rembrandt made Abraham a burgess of 
his time, and the Messiah a burgomaster of Saardam. In the old 
paintings representing the fjjll of Adam and Eve, it is not un- 
common to find the forbidden fruit varying with the country or 
province. In Normandy and Picardy it is tlie classic apple, one of 
the riches of the country ; in Burgundy and Champagne, the bunch 
of grapes ; in Provence and Portugal the fig and the orange ; whilst 
in America it is the guava. The guide to the paintings of Mount 
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Athos prescribes the fig. The fig-tree is rnder tlie protection of a 
Greek saint, Theodora, named the fig-eater. In Greece, then, it is 
generally the fig ’which is adopted on account of the sweetness and 
abundance of l^io fruit. In Italy it is sometimes tlic fig, sometimes 

the orange, according to tlie province or caprice.* 

The Venerable Bede, not content w’itli giving the names 
and ages of the Magi or wise men of the Epiphanj', enters into 
minute details of their ^Ksrsonal a]>pcarance and tlicir rcs])cctive 
^ts. Thus, Melchior, a* white-haired s,age, offers the gold ; 

Gaspar, beardless and fresji-coloured, the frankincense ; and 
Balthasar, dark and full-bcarcled, the myrrh. Bede followed 

the tradition of his age, the seventh century. But wliat did 
Cardinal Mazarin follow, or direct to be followed, when he 
ordered for his gallery an unbroken scries of p{»rtraits of the 
Popes, beginning witli St. Peter. A similar scries lias been 
reproduced in mosaic at Rome, and may also be seen in the 
schools of theology at the Seminary of St. Snl])ice; the por- 
traits being about on a par with those of thtj early Kings of 

France, beginning with Pharamond, at Versailles, or tliosc of 
the Kings of Scotland kt Holyrootl, which (as Sir ^Valter 
Scott relates) elicited an acute criticism from a Persian am- 
bassador. Addressing tlie housekeeper, -who was doing the 

honours, he asked, ^ You paint them yourself?’ and on her 
modest profession of inability, he (Continued, * You no able ? 
^ you try, and you paint bettor.’ 

The establishment of the National Portrait Galjery under 
the auspices of Earl Stanhope and the discriminating super- 
intendence of lyii*. Scliarf, and the Exhibition’ at South 
Kensington, have enabled us to take stock, as it were,* of our 

2 )ossessions in this line of art, and to detennine witli tolerable 
certainty which of our earliest iiortraits may be acjceptod as 
authentic, i. e., as paintings from the life. The oldest kiiowm 

in our time was the portrait of Edward 111. in St. Stephen s 
Chapel, Westminster. This was destroyed l)y fire In 1834, 
but careful copies w’cre fortunately taken from it for the 
Society of Antiquaries in 1812. The oldest extant of recog- 
nised authenticity is the portrait of Richard III. in Windsor 
Castle, where, however, there is a portrait of Edward TV. wdiicli 
good judges (including Mr. Senarf) are inclined to think 

genuine. They are not so sure of her Majesty’s portrait of 
licnry IV., although some jiut faith in it, relying on the 
features and Costume. The earliest of tlie genuine pictures 
in the National Portrait Gallery is a Bichard III., next in 

quality and equal in genuineness to the one at Windsor. The 
second earliest in that collection is a Cardinal Wolsc}-. The 
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earliest at South Kensington are the portraits of Sir John 
Donne by Mcniling(No. 18) and Edward Grimston by Petnw 
Clu'istus (Ni>. 17); both by artists of cousideratile distinction 
ill the liistory of art. 

Weeim abandon wJtli comparative indifference any small re- 
mains of iaitji wo may have cherished in the traditional likenesses 
of barbaric* kings or jKijies, but it is a very different matter 

when we are required to believe that no trustworthy images of 
tlic heroes, statesmen^ poets, oratoi's, and philosophers of classical 
niitiquitv have descended to us ; tllat the busts of Alexander, 

C'lvsar, roinpcy, Hannibal, Pericles, Homer, Virgil, Horace, 
Dcinostlieiies, Cicero, PinUi, Socrates, and Aristotle, with a 
lu»st of othci*s Avliicli we have been wont to admire or venerate, 
ar<; apocry j »l lal. The yrimd favic argument is rather favourable 

to many of them. Fame is more lasting than brass, (are peren- 
nius^ but brass, bronze, and marble arc lasting enough to have 
endured to our time, and retain a faithful reflex of form and 
features, of character and mind. We know that the ancients 
were never tired of multlidying statues of their great men, and 
tliat the liighest genius was employed on tlic greatest : Phidias, 
<»n Pericles, Socrates,’ and Alcibiadcs ; Praxiteles, on He- 

mosthcncs; Lysippus, on Alexander and Aristotle, and so on. 
Alexander issued a deeree reserving the right of reproducing 
bis image to three ' artists : Apelles, for painting ; Pyrgoteles, 
for Stone engraving; Lysippus, for statuary in, bronze. The 
more statues, the more honour, and the number erected to the 
]iopii]ar lawmrites was immense. Unluckilv they were knocked 
down £Kt eagerly as they had been set uj) wndti the tide turned. 

>i'i) sooner had the news of the battle of Pharsalia reached the 
capital, dian all Pompey’s statues were thrown down and muti- 
lated. Augustus began bis reign by destroying all the busts 
and images of the assassins of Cassar. At the same time he 
set about forming a collection of tlie triumphal statues of the 
great men who had contributed to the power of Home ; and the 
imperial city at that time boasted many private galleries rich 

wijli the spoils of Greece. If Mummius burnt (!orinth mth 
most of its inestimable treasures of art — that same Mummius 
who gave the w'cU-knoAvn caution to tlie carriers of what he 
saved — Sylla thanked the ^ds for haviii" granted him two 

signal favours : the friendsmp of Metellus Pius, and the good 

fortune of having taken Athens without destroying it. 

But inde])cndcntly of the risks of removal, and the increased 
difSculty of identification, the accumulation of all the finest 
productions of art in one place, and that place the capital of the 
world which ambition or sedition periodically converted into a 
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battle-field^ was one main cause of their being wholly lost, or 
of their descending in an unsatisfactory condition to posterity. 
Furor arma rmnistrat: aiiythinp^ or everything, sacre<l or pro- 
fane, becomes a weapon in a deadly conflict when the blood is 
up. *I expect litde aid from their hand,’ said Front de 
Boeuf, alluding to the stone images in his chapely ^ unless we 

* were to hurl them from tlie battlem‘ents on the hsads of the 

* villains. There is a huge lumbering Saint Christo])her yonder, 
^ sufficient to bear a whole Company to the' earth.’ The Homan 
warriors thought and actecl like the rude Norman havoii. 
When Titus Flavius Sabinus, the brother of Vespasian, was 
besieged in the burning caintol by tlic troops of Vitelllus, he 
repaired breaches and formed barricades w’itli tlic statues of the 
Teiuplo of Jupiter- Fire and eartlupiake co-ojierated 

chil war and barbaric conquest t(^ comidete the work of de- 
vastation; whatever was left luibrokeu or distiugnishable lay 
buried under heaps of ruin; and when the suj)criTic*ninl)ent- 

mass of rubbish was cleared away after the lapse of ages, the 
grand difficulty arose of appropriating the proper names to tlio 
best preserved images, and of duly assorting the arms, legs, 
heads and noses of the mutilated. 

This difficulty was aggravated by a known practice of tlte 
ancients, which may have suggested to Sir Eoger d(? Coverley 
the notion of transforming by a few touches of the brush Ibe 
sign of ^ The Knight s Head,’ set up in his honour, jnto ‘ TJie 
^ Saracen’s Head ! ’ When tlie Rli(»dians decreed the liojioiir 
of a statue to^ geii^ral, be was desired to choose which he liked 
amongst the cxis*tijig votive statues, and the dedication was 

altered by the insertion of his name. The prevalence and 
antiquity of this method of substitution are proved ]>v Plato’s 
proposed law for compelling the statuary to form each shituc 
out of a single block ; and instances abound of the change of 
heads from vanity, caprice, or accident. A striking passage in 
Statius charged Caesar >vith the incrcdihlo folly of cutting off 
the head of an equestrian statue of Alexander by Hysippus, and 

replacing it by a gilded effigy of himself. Tacitus states that 
Tiberius decapitated a statue of Augustus to make room for his 
own head; and the gods of Greece, includimy the dupiter 
Olympus of Phidias, were similarly treated by Caligula with a 
Aiew to his own deification. There is a statue of Pompey at 
Home reputed to be the very one at whose base, * which all the 
time ran blood, great Csesar fell.’ But, objects M- Feu ill et 

de Conches, wc must have recourse to some anecdote, suspicious 
^ ingenious, to be persuaded that the head, very baxlly restored, 
•is really the original head. Home is full of antiquity-mongers. 
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who mil supply any number of consuls’ or emperors’ heads and 

noses to order. 

Napoleon was a great admirer x>f Hannibal^ and one day, 
during a visit to the Louvre, he stopped before* the bust which 
bears the name of his hero, and inquired of M. Visconti, the 
distinguished antiquary, whether it was authentic. ‘ It is 
j»ossiblo,' was the reply.; ‘ the Homans erected his statue in 
^ three public places of a city within the bounds of which, alone 
^ among the enemies of Home, he )\Bji cast a javelin. Caracalla, 
^ who ranked him among the great captains, also raised several 
^ statues to him ; but all this is much ]>ostcrior to HannibaL’ 
^ This effigy,’ rejoined Napoleon, ^ has nothing African about 
^ it. Besides, Hannibal was blind of one eye, and this is not. 
* Arc there any medals of the time confirmatory of this Imst? ’ 

^ Tlicre are medals, also long pt>sterior.’ ‘ Then it has been 

^ done apres coup. I do not believe in it.’ 

-i\l though the inference from the eye may not be deemed 
eouclusive by connoisseurs, that drawn from the want of 

contemporary medals carries Aveight. When medals and gems 
fail, the deiicieucy is not unfrequcntly supplied by inscriptioDg 
or bonks. The fine bust of Cicero at the Vatican is authen- 
ticated by a passage in Livy as well as by medals. There are 
no well-authenticated busts, medals, or gems of Virgil or 
llorjiCG ; althougli the biographers of Virgil do not hesitate to 
descrilic him as tall and dark, with long, flowing hair, whilst 

the i)crsc/hal ])cculiaritics of Horace may be ejected from Ins 
wi’itiiigs. « The best bust of Plato is apocryphal, which is 
prubnl>iy the reason -why !Mr. Grote’s last great work, ‘ Plato 

^ and the other Companions of Socrates,’ appears Avithout a 
frontispiece. 

I'his range of subjects is inexhaustible ; and our immediate 
object is simply to skim the cream of a scmii-classical, semi- 

artistic causerie. We mil now suppose the conversation turn- 
ing on some other singularities of classical antiquity, which 
throw light on its intellectual or secret history, and suggest 

parallels or contrasts with modem life and manners. 

We can hardly persuade ourselves that we are not listening 
to iJic story of an English or French collector, when we are 
told of Libanius of Antioch hearing that an Iliad and an 

Odyssey of prodigious antiquity were about to be sold at 
Athens, and commissioning a friend to purchase tliem. On re- 
ceipt of the coveted treasures, he sends a 6ne copy of the Iliad, 
more recent but correct, in acknowledgment of the friend’s 
services. He next learns that a co^ of the Odyssey which 
seemed contemporary "with Homer, is for sale, and purchases it. 
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But he is so ill-advised as to lend it^ and as it is not retumed, 
we find him complaining and lamenting, very much like Evelyn 
when he denounced the carelessness or dishonesty of the two 
Scot borrowers* or the French gentleman who was done out of 

the M^ebranche’s letters bj the philosopher. Why, asks M. 
Feuillet de Conches, did he not act like the Faculty of Paris 
who held out against Louis XIJ., all absolute as lie was, and 
reused to lend liim ou Arabian manuscript without a deposit 
of a hundred gold pieces, and would not abate a livre on seeing 
the royal treasurer forced to sell a part of his own plate to 
make up half of the security ? 

The greatest private collection of autographs at Kome is 
said to have been that of Mneiaaus, the triend of Pliny the 
Elder. He especially rejoiced in the ]>ossession of the reputed 
letter of Sarpedon to l^riam, which he had discovered in a temple 
wliilst he was governor of Lycia. Among other celebrated 

autographs in which the Greek and Bornan collectors. J3ut faith, 
may be named the letters of Artaxerxes and Democritus to 

Hypocrates, the correspondence of Alexander and Aristotle, 
the letter of Zenobia to Aurelian in the handwriting of Longinii», 
and the letters of Titus to Josephus, testifying to the trusl- 
worthiness of his history of the J cws. It might safely be taken 
for granted, tvithout evidence of the fact, that the autogra])hs 
of Livy, Cicero, Horace, Viigil, &c. &c.,. were as eagerly 
sought after and as highly prized in ancient times as thoscroi' 

the correspondihg celebrities in our own. But wc aife not left 
to conjecture. Pliny speaks of having seen autographs of 
Cicero and Vil^il. • Quintilian mentions manuscripts of Cicero, 
Virgil, Augustus and Cato the Censor, apropos of certain 
differences and singularities of orthography which the copyists 
had not i)reserved. Cicero refers to an autogi*aph of Ennius 
for the same purpose. Aulus Gcllius had seen a manuscript of 

the Georgies, corrected by the author, as well as a manuscript 
of the second book of the ^neid which ])assed for the original, 
or at least came from the house and tlie family of Virgil. The 
first known use of the word autograph is in Suetonius, Liter as 
AnyusH Autographs. 

A great variety of materials were employed for writing by 
the Komans, besides the waxed tablets, mtliout which no 

Roman of condition ever went abroad. For epistolary corre- 
spondence they used a fine papyrus called Augustan; the 
second quality was called Livian ; the third, Claudian. They 
had also (adds M. Feuillet de Conches) ^ great eagle j>aper * 
like ourselves. Curious points of analogy abound in this por- 
tion of bis book. The ancients had ingenious cyphers for their 
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secret dispatches, and sent private orders to their conunanders 
or ambassadors which could not be opened, so as to be legible, 
-without a ])cculiar contrivance or the key. Caesar’s usual 
method was to write by agreement the fourth letter of the 
alphabet for the first; for example^ D for and so on, 
varying ilie arrangement occasionp.Ily. The Romans had also 
short-handjwriters, a chosen number of whom were employed 

by Cicero to take doivn a speech of .Cato. Martial and Auso- 
nius bear testimony to the surprising skill of some of them. 
Wg lind emperors and consuls scribbling on monuments, and 
as careless of profaning or defacing tliein as modern travelers 
or bafi^iien. M. Letrouuc found the names of Hadrian, Marcus 
Aurelius, and Lucius Verus, inscribed on the statue of 
Memnon at Thebes. lie might also have coj»icd from it, had 

lie thought fit, ^Pierre Giroiix le grand vaingueur, grenadier de 
‘ la deuxieme demi-hrifjade^ division Desaix, 2 ^a.ssait par Thxhes^ 
‘ Ic 7 jMrssidor, An Ylfpour se. rendre nux cataractes do NiY 
The conceit of compressing the greatest quantities of wilt- 
ing into a given space was earned to excess by the Romans. 
Cicero speaks of the entire Iliad having been written on just 
so much skin or ])areh]mcnt as was contained in a nutshell — in 

nuce indmam. This tour de force w^as rivalled by the poet, 
mentioned by Pliny, who contrived to inclose a distich in letters 
of gold within the husk of a grain of com, an exploit which 
nifty pair off with that of tlie Frenchman who wrote the four 

canonical "j^ayers on his nail. M. Feuillet dfe Conches has 
discovcrcd«a marked analogy between the French bureaucracy 
and Koinaii scribes, who formed a cori)orfttion of which 

Horace was a member. They had gradually grown into con- 
siderable importance, and must not be confounded 'witli the 
copyists, masters and jouraeynien, who answered to our 
printers and booksellers. The Sosii were the Murrays and 

Loiignjans of the Augustan age of Rome. The patricians 
were not ashamed to compete with them in this ])cculiar line 
of business. The house of Attlcus is described as an immense 
establishment in which skilful workmen, mostly slaves, were 
l)usicd in copying, pressing, and binding for the book-market. 
One amongst them, named Tiron, highly commended by 
Cicero, turned out copies that took rank like Elzevirs. 

Women were much employed as copyists, and occasionally as 
scribes or secretaries. We have heard, prior to the abolitioii 
of serfdom* of white slaves in Russia embarked in commerce or 
eminent in ai't, vainly offering enormous sums for enfranchise- 
ment ; and cases of tiie same kind were of frequent occurrence 
in Greece and Rome. An actor was i)repared to give a 
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sum equivalent to seven or eight tliousand jraunds sterling for 
his liberty. One Canisius Sabrinus (mentioned by Seneca) a 
mn.n of enormous wealth who wished to shine as a diner-out in 
spite of his natural dulness, procured a dozen slaves who were 
made to learn by heart select passages firom the popular poets 
and instructed how to prompt him when he broke down or 
had nothing to say. As the retpiired duty implied memory 

and tact, the slaves ai*e said to have cost him, on the average, 
a hundred thousand sesterces (about 800/.) apiece. 

Mural and monumental mscriptious apart, tlie oldest speci- 
mens of lioman writing extant are those discovered in Pompeii 
and Herculanum. Next in order of antiquity to these stand 
a Terence of the fourth century and a Virgil of the fifth, both 
Oil parchment, now in the Vatican. TTow ha]>j>enft it tliat, 

out of the multitude of manuscripts in gpneral circulation for 
several centuries later, not a single known original, and hardly 
one perfect copy, of an eminent clsissic auihor lias survived tlie 
dark ages ? The best solution will be found in the never-ceasing 
war waged against learning and knowledge, ])y bigotry anti 
ignorance, from the decline of civilisation to its revival or new 
birtli. ‘ The Jioiuaus,' says Disraeli tlie \skler. ‘ burnt the books 

^ of the Jews, of the Christians, and of the pliiIosoj)hers ; the 
^ Jews burnt the books of tlie Christians and the Pagans; the 
^ Christians burnt the books of the Pagans and the Jew's.’ 
Take, for iushpee, the fate of Livy, of whom we have (Tdly 
thirty-five books, and those incomplete, out of one hifhdred and 
forty. Independently of the long chajitcr of ac^ciden^s conunon 
to all, he wa^ honoured by the senseless enmity of Caligula, 

who ordered his works, along with those of Virgil and Homer, 
to be east out of all the libraries. Livy was afterwards treated 
much in the same fashion by Gregory the (irreat, who jdaeed 
him in the Imlex. This same J'ope (says Disraeli) ordered that 

the library of the Palatine Apollo, a treasury of litcrature^fonned 
by successive emperors, should be committed to the flames. 
He issued this order under the notion of confining the atten- 
tion of the clergy to the Holy Scriptures. From tiiat time all 
ancient learning which was not sanctioned by the authority of 
the Church has been emphatically distinguished as profane in 
ojjposition to sacred. This pope is said to have burnt the 

works of Varro, the learned Eoman, that Saint Austin 
m4;bt escape from the tdiarge of plagiarism, being deeply in- 
debted to Varro for much of his great -work, ‘ The City of 
God;’ 

This is not the only irreparable loss that has been attributed 
to plagiarism. Cicero’s treatise De GloriA was extant in the 
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fourteentli century and in the possession of Petrarch, who lent 
it, and it was lost. Two centuries later it was traced to a con- 
vent lii)raTy, from which it had disappeared undgr circumstances 

justifying a suspicion that the guardian of the library, Pierre 
Alegonius, liad destroyed it to conceal the fraudulent use made 
of the contents for his treatise T)e Exsilio^ many pages of which 
( to borrow a simile from the Critic) lie upon the surface, like 
lumps of marl on a barren moor, encumbering what they cannot 
fertilise. Leonard Xretin, believing himself the sole possessor 
of a insnnis(iri]^t of Proco]»iiis on l^he ^V’a^ of the Goths, trans- 
lated it into Latin, and passed for the author, until another 
co])y turned up. The Cmtsevr relates a similar anecdote of 
Augustin lhii'ho,sa, Bishop of T^^gento, who j>rinted a treatise 
Dv OJfirh Episcojwnnu, His cook had brought homo a fish 

wra])ped in a leaf of Latin manuscript. The prelate had the 
curiosity to read tlic fragment. Struck with the subject, he 
ran lo llus nuirkct, and ransacked the stalls till he luul dis- 
covered the liook from which the leaf had been torn, it Avas 
the treatise J)e Ofijciisy which, adding very little of his own, he 
])ublishcd among his Avorks ^ to the greater glory of God.’ This 
Avjis M lK>]der stroke for faiiio than that of an Irish bishop, still 

living, wlioincorjtoratcd a brotlier divine’s sermon in his Charge. 
Plagiarism, hoAvever, Avas not esteemed so heinous an offence 
Jn? it is at present^ and our actual stores of thought and know- 
iedge liaye been enriched by it. Thus, 8ulpicjus Heverus, the 
Christian Sallust, is lielieved to have copied his account of the 
ca])turc iff Jerusalem from the lost books of Tacitus. 

lloiAv little comparative value was attached* for sometime 

after the revival of letters to the classic masterineces, may be 
inferred from the coTifcssion of Petrarch, that he had seen several 
ill his youth of which all trace had subsequently been lost; 
among others, the Second Decade of Livy. Its fate was curious, 
altlioiigh not perhaps singular. The tutor of a Marquis de 
Eonville, playing at tennis near Saumur, found that his racket 
was niado with a leaf of old parchment containing a fragment 

of this Decade. He hurried to the racket-maker to save the 

remains ; all had passed into rackets. 

Tacitus had a better chance than Livy ; for his imjierial 
namesake, after supplying all the public libraries with his works, 
ordered ten fresh copies to be executed annually ; yet thirty 
hooks Avere lost, and the manuscrijit of what are saved escaped 
by a miracle ; a single copy in a state of rapid decomposition 

having been discovered in a convent in Westphalia. 

We have lingered Avith pleasure over this classical causerie, 
which is just such as may he supposed going on at Earl 
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Stanhope’s^ Dean Milman’s, Mr. Gladstone’s, or Mr. Grote’s, 
when the late Sir George Lewis and Lord Macaulay were alive 
to join in it. Hecies repetita jdacchit; and dtlioiigh many of the 
details may not be ]icw to the accomplished bibliophile — to 
the Due d’Aumale or M. Van der Weyer — we are not afraid of 
falling under the sarcasm levelled in Gil Bias at (he ])edant 
who solemnly naiTatcd that the Athcman children evied when 

they were whipped; ^ a fact of which, but for his vast and select 

^ erudition, we should have vemained ignorlint.’ 

Wo shall pass more rapidl}'- over the chaxitcrs devoted to 
China. But although the gloss of novelty has been taken off 
by recent travellers, there is still a good deal left in the Celes- 
tial Empire for the philosophical inquirer to glean and speculate 
uj^on. The respect paid by tlie Chinese to ]»a2)(*r or x>archmeiit 
on which written or printed characters Iwe been impressed, 
contrasts strikingly with the European mode of thinking, 
ancient and modern. Martial’^ friend, Statius, tells liim that 
his book has all the air of jiaper in which Egy])lian pepper and 
Byzaniian anchovies are to be packed; and the same rein of 
pleasantry may be traced in a letter from Hume to Robertson : 

^ T forgot to tell you that two days ago 1 was in the House of 

* Commons, where an English gentleman came to me and told 
‘ me he had lately sent to a grocer’s shop for a pound of raisms 
^ which he received ■wi'aiipcd up in a paper tliat he showed me. 

^ IIow would yop have tunied pale at the sight ! It was a leafaf 
^ your History, and the very character of Queen Elizabeth wliicli 
^ you had laboured so finely, little tbinkiiig it >vould soon come 

* to so disgracMul ‘an end.’ After stating that the pubKslier, 

Millar, had coinc to him for information to trace out the theft, he 
adds : ‘ In vain did I remonstrate that this was, sooner or later, 
^ the fate of all authors seriua, ocytis, sors exituva. lie will not be 
‘ satisfied and begs me to kcej> ray jokes for another occasion.* 

To the Chinese, wlio regard the art of sj)eaking to the eyes by 
marks or signs as a gift from on high, handwriting and ijrinting, 
means for the rex)roductit»n of thoughts, arc sacred. Tiic trade 

of ink-making is esteemed honourable for the same reason. 
Hence in China a scrap of printed i)aper or writing is never 
wittingly trodden under foot or used as a wrapper: it is carefully 
fiLcked up ; and in tJie vestibule of each house is a j)erfuming- 

pan destined to receive and bum all waste papers of the hind. 
^ Tea and other objects of commerce,’ adds M. Fcuillet dc 
Conches, * are always packed in blank paper.’ Thus, too, pocket- 

handkerchiefs being in China an object of show and luxury, 
every great dignitary is followed by a valet, who, on visits of 
ceremony, carries liis spitting-box and presents him udth small 
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pieces of paper every time he wishes to blow his nose. These 
pieces of paper are blank, never printed or written. 

The same veneration for writing was professed by a Christian 
saint, Francois d’ Assise, who floiirishcu in the thirteenth cen- 
tury. If his eye fell on any scrap of writing in his walks, he 
scrupulously picked it up, for fear of treading on the name of 
the Lord .or any passage treating of things sacred.^ When 
one of lus disciples inquired of him why he picked up witli equal 
care the writings of pagans, he replied, ‘My son, it is with the 
‘ letters of these 'writings that we form the most glorious name 
‘ of God.’ ^ 

A religious respect for the staff of life, bread, is not confined 
to the Chinese. Wo a^ o told of a janissary dropping out of a 
proc.ession at Aleppo, and dismounting to remove a jiiecc of 
bread, lest it should be profaned by the horses’ hoofs. During 
tlic great fire of London, popularly attributed to the Catholics, 
a member of the Portuguese Embassy was apprehended on a 
chsirge (*f throwing fireballs into houses. On examination it 

was proved that he had siinjdy picked up a piece of bread, and 
])lac(‘d it on the ledge of a window ; an act which he explained 
by stating that, accc^rding to a feeling prevalent among his 
countrymen, to have left it on the pavement would have been 
a sin. To return to the Chinese : it stands to reason that they 

attach the highest value to tlie handwriting of their rulers and 
>5;orthles — in other words, to autographs. Even fac-similcs arc 

held in lygh esteem, and the interiors (»f terajiAes arc adorned 
with them, posted like advertising bills against the walls. The 
great paffocla of Canton boasts no other decoration ; neither 
does flic great ternjilc of Confucius at Pekin. By some latality 

no manuscript from the actual hand of* this philosojJier has been 

preserved. All his autographs have disappeared, although auto- 
graphs are extant of the two preceding centuries. 

The use of red ink is reserved to the einjierors, so that it 
woukhbe neither easy nor safe to counterfeit their autographs, 
which arc carefully deposited in the state archives -when the im- 
mediate purpose has been served. Tlie signature of the Mongol 

emperors consisted merely of the impress of the forefinger and 
thumb. The first-class mandarins claimed the privilege of 
authenticating documents in the same iiianucr. The Dalar- 

Lama made his mark '\vith the entire i)alm. Writing, however, 
was part of the imperial education. Kang the Third, contem- 
poraiy with Louis Quatorze, rivalled the Grand Monarque in 
the importance which he attached to his matutinal condition 

and preparations. It was his wont, at his lever, to circulate 
among his courtiers a bulletin written n ith his own hand, in 
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Lis own red ink, containing words to this effect : ‘ I am well ! ’ 
One of these papers has been sold for forty pounds in the 
antogra^di market of Pekin; and the j>nce sounds far from 
cxorHtatit. 

In the competitive examinations of China — ^in whicb^ by the 
way, they were as much in advance of Europeans as in the first 
rude invcntic»n of pi-inting and gunpowder — the Ivuidwriting 
carries as many marks as the com]) 08 ition ; and in iiie case oi' 

aspirants to the Academy of Pekin, it is the Emperor in person 

who examines the papers, counts tlie strokfes of the letters, and 
verilios their agreement and fonuti. ^One is always sure, there- 

* fore,’ concludes M.Feuillct de Conches, ^wjieii one has to 
^ do with a Ilan-Lin, or academician, to have to do with a 

* scholar, a distinguished man of letters, and one skilled in the 

* ealigraphy of his oxjuntry.’ 

With a reasonable distrust of their school of painting, tlie 
Chinese have never fomicd a picture-gallery, although in the 
strictly imitative arts they never were excelled, not even by 
the grapes of Zeuxis, the curtain of Parrliasius, or the door at 
Greenwich Hospital. Their grand stumbling block is pers])e<*- 
tivc, in which their most foimidable rivals are the Pre-Ra- 
phaelitcs. ‘ Their stylo,’ remarks IVI. 'Fcuillct de Conches, 

^ talent apart, is that of Cimabue and Giotto, abandoned by 
^ Massaccio, resumed by Era Angelic<i da Fiesole, and, an age 
^ later, by Holbein himself in some of his iK>i*trails.’ 

The next, the third ])art, of these Causerics^ stai’t> with HTc 
aphorism that all collections arc useful, although some may be 
more useful th^n others. Just so, wc have heard it^ plausibly 
maintaiucfl that all wine is good, altliough sonic is ^letter 

than anotlier, and all women handsome, although some are 
handsomer tlian others. Yet we are ^uite willing to concede 
the utility, jirovided the disproportioned trouble and expense 
in some instances are conceded in return ; as in forming collec- 

tiom of postage-stamps, of advertisements, of ropes witfvwliich 

celebrated criminals have been hanged, *>r of bills of fare or 
menus of the best tables, with which a friend of ours, well 

placed in diplomacy, has filled an album of several volumes. 
A startling variety are enumerated by M. Pcuillet de Conches, 
illustrated by anecdotes, and setting consecutive descrijitiou at 
dciUmce ; but his pages are so rich in materials that quoting 
from them at random is like dipping into the kettle of 
Camacho: something tempting and racy is almost certain to 
eome up. Thus, apropos of Frederic the Great’s collection of 

snuff-boxes (containing more than 1,500) he describes a snuff- 
box of Talleyrand and its use. It was double, two snuff-boxes 
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joined together by a common bottom. The one was politely 
offered to his acquaintance ; the other, never to be profaned 
by the finder and thumb of a third person, wa^' reserved for 
liimsc'lf. Here we recognise the diplomatist, so eternally c>ri 

his guard, that when a lady requested his autograph, he wrote 

liis name on the very top of the sheet of paper handed to him. 

The principal collector f)f roy3e8 is declared to be an Sngiisli- 
man, and » member of the Humane Society, who died about 
seventeen years ago.^ To each ropd was attached a memoir of 
the subject or sufferer; and in m^dst instances the last dying 
speech and c-onfession was annexed, ]>roviug, it is added, the 

perfection to which, by dint of practice, the eloquence of the 
drop has arrived in the United Kingdom. ‘ Can it be, as is 
‘ asserted on the authoi-ity of an Knglish 'v\T.*iter, whose name I 
‘ forget, that in England the masters were wont to practise 
‘ their pupils in thi» kind of com^iosition, so that every, good 

‘ Englishman on entering into the world had his peroration 
^ ready ea oaa of the accident of the gallows?’ Is there any- 
thing that a Frcncliman, lettered or unlettered, will not believe 
of an Englishman, — not at all out of ill-nature or ill-will, but 
out of sheer ignoraiicp? In the month of January 1866, a 
French jourual described the English aristocracy as habitually 
risking tlieir centaine de yumees on the result of a cockfight ; 
and M. Feuillct de Conches rcjtfoduces, without questioning, 
thp, statement ol Diderot that, in a secluded quarter of 

St. Jamcji’s Park, there was a pond in which ihe female sex 
had the exclusive privilege of drowning themselves. So well- 
infortiicd d writer might surely have learned that the English 
occii]»y only the tliird or fourth rank in the statistics of suicide, 

and that the Prussians stand first. 

The collection of ropes begins witli Sir Thomas Blount, who 
was execaited in the reign of Henry IV. It contains instru- 
ments which, according to the notes annexed, had served in 
cxecutitins when the culjirit or mariyr was hung between two 
dogs, or with a dog tied to his feet. Tliere, too, was the silken 
cord which Lord Eerrers begged hard to substitute for tlie 

hempen one—as great a curiosity as the sword which Baahun 
wished for to jmnish his ass; and w'ith it might have been 
appropriately ticketed one of the willow twigs, the received 

nmesliifts in Ireland ; so received, in fact, temp, Elizabeth, 
that a rebel with a rope round his neck claimed the privilege of 
the twig. Bowstrings, which had done signal duty in the Bast, 
abounded ; and one rope professed to bo the very rope with 

which Lord Bacon’s friend tried whether deatli by suffocation 

was agreeable or not. The practical conclusion, contrary to 
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the theoretical one of some recent essayists on the abolition 
of capital punishment, was in the negative. An appropriate 
inscription to be placed over the door of a collection of this 
kind might be taken from the Triidelhcxe^s speech in tlie Wat- 

purgisnctchtf or from a well-known passage in yam e’ Shanter. 

Light is tlirown on manners by collections, common in 
France, of hillets de naissanee^ de maHage, and ' do mart or 
tTenterrement, Tliose in use towards tlie middle •of the last 
century were adorned with emblems, Hkf valentines ; and ar- 
tistic skill of a high order was ireqnently employed upon them. 
An account of the billet d^entorrement of tlie riiikc de Jjavan- 

guyon, a masteqnece of the kind, may be read in the Literary 
Correspondence of Grimm. The same fashion partially pre- 
vailed in England ; and the card of invitation to the funeral of 
Sir Joshua lieynolds, engraved by 15art;olozzi, would fetch a 
high price. A plentiful harvest was offered to collectors of a 
gloomy and reflective turn by the violation of the graves at 
St. T3enis in 1793. One of them, Ledon, ybyaioten (conjuror) 
by profession, contrived to abstract fragments of the tombs 
sufficient to constnict a sarcophagus for the rest his acqui- 
sitions, consisting of bones, crowns, sceptres, shrouds, and other 
relies and emblems of defunct kings and queens. The bodies 
were mostly in different stages of decomposition ; ^ut a few 
■were iierfectly preserved and had a eomjiletc look of life. 
Henry IV. looked as if he had just fallen asleep, an<l_Jiis 

fresh appearance led to an incident, related by a bystander, 
which seems to have escaped M. Peiiillet de Conches; — 

* A soldier who .was present, moved by a martial enthnsiasm at 
the moment ot* the opening of the coffin, threw himself on the body 

of the conqueror of the League, and after a long silence of admira- 
tion, ho drew' his sabre, cut off a long lock {meche) of his beard, 
which was still fresh, exclaiming at the same time in energetic and 
truly military terms : “And I too am a rrench soldier. Hence- 
forward I will Have no other moustache ” Placing this precious 
lock on his upper lip : ** Now 1 am sure of conquering the enemies 
of France, and I march to victory.” So s.aying he withdrew.* * 

The Grand Monarque, also, was found in perfect preserva- 
tion, and his exact proportions were carefully measured and 

* Description Historique et Chrouologique dcs Monumens de 

Sculpture reuhis au Musee des Monumens Fran9ais. Far Alexandre 
Lenoir, Fondateur ct Administrateur de ce Musee; augmentee d’une 
Dissertation sur la Barbo et les Costumes do chnquc SiChcle, du 
procbs-vcrbid dcs Exhumations de Saint-Denis et d*un Traitc de la 

Bojntnre sar Yerre, par le meme auteur. Sixiemc 4dition, Faris, 
ao X de la B^publique (1802). 
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calculated before he was broken U])» His height was under five 
feet eight; and this result supplied Lord Macaulaj mth the 
text oi' one of lus most ornate and characteristic passages. 

Turenue, who,|^ well as Du Guesclin, had received the royal 
honour of a buml at St. Denis, was also torn from his tomb, 
and was on the point of being filing into a newly dug pit with 
the rest, when a savant j struck by his high state of preservation, 
claimed the body for the National Academy of Anatomy. It 
renamed there till September 1800, wdien the First Consul, 
ashamed of the indignity to which the military glory of France 

was thus exposed, caus^ it to be removed with becoming so- 
lemnity and deposited in the Church of the Invalidcs. 

Stranger still, and yet better fitted to point a moral, was the 
destiny of Bichelieu, whose body w’iis torn from the grave in the 
church of the Sorbonne and rudely trampled under foot, after 
the head had been cut ofi‘ and exhibited to the bystanders, 
amongst whom was Lenoir. A grocer got possession of it, and 

kept it as a curiosity till he inamed, when, to calm his wife’s 
fears, he sold it to M. Armez who offered it to the Due de 
Bichelieu, Minister fi)r Foreign Afiairs under the Bestoration. 
The ofibr remained unacknowledged, and the head devolved on 

M. Armez Jih. At a sitting of the Historical Committee of 

Arts and Monuments, on the 13th June, 1846, attention was 
called to the cireiiiifstaneo, and the president, M. de Montalem- 

bert, supported by the committee, attcm])tcd to repair the pro- 
fanation. Their exertions proved vain, and were renewed with 
no better rssult in 18^5. ^ We accuse no one,’ dobserves M. 

Fcuillet) * still the fact is undeniable that this terrible head, the 

‘ personification of the absolute monarchy killing the aristocratic 

^ monarchy, is wandering upon the earth like a spectre that has 
* straggled out of tlic domain of the dead.’ Luring the same 

ix>pular phrensy in 1793, the fine marble statue of the Car- 
dinal at the Chateau de Mellcraye was decapitated, and — ^ to 
‘ what base uses we may return, Horatio’ — the head was used 
as a balance- weight for a roasting-jack by a zealous rcpu]}lican 

of the district. 

Not content with emptying the tombs, the heroes and hero- 
ines of the Beign of Terror danced among them. Over the 
entrance to a cemetery was a scroll: Bal du Zephyr; and once 
on a time the patronesses stood at the doors distributing copies 
of the * Bights of Man,’ bound in human skin supplied to the 
binder by the executioner. M. Yillenave possessed one of 

these copies. What would not an English collector give for 
one ? What would not the drum made out of Ziska’s skin fetch 

VOI-. exxiv. NO. CCLIV. B B 
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at Christie’s, should it accidentally turn up ? Mathematicians 
will be glad to hear that there is a joint of Galileo’s back-bone 
in the Musetun of Padua, suiTe])titiou8ly abstracted by the 

physician entrusted wth the transfer of therej^s to the Santa 

Cruce at Florence in 1737. 

The worshippers of the Goddess of Reason were anticipated 
in their taste for horrors by Hie fine ladies, the helhs marqniscsy 
of the early part of the reign of Louis XV. If we may trust 
the Marquis d'Argenson,J^eir favourite object of contempla- 
tion -was a death’s head. They adorned it with ribbons^ lighted 

it up with coloured lamps, and remained in mute meditation 
before it for half-an*hour before the promenade or the play. 
Tlic queen Maria Leezinska had one which she called la hellc 
mignonne^ and pretended to be the skull of Ninon dc Lenclos. 
One may suppose, without any lack of charity, that there was 

nothing very elevating or piinfying in the train of meditation 
whicb the skull of Ninon dc Ijcnclos would inspire. Yet Qiicscn 
Maria Leezinska passed for virtuous, and was guilty of nothing 
worse tJian folly, or a shade of hyjiocrisy, in sanctioning such a 
fashion by her example. 

A collector of walking-sticks, M, Henri de Meer, a Dutcli- 
man, attracted attention to his collection by goin^ mad anti 
dying wdth a walking-stick in each hand ; feeble imitator of 
l5r. Morrison, who breathed his last grasping a box of liis own 
pills and callhig loudly for more. But the collections which 
afford most aid to history, and most scxipe to speculation, are 
those of wTgs, Ivats, caps, and head-dresses. The vacillating 
and erratic tendency of national taste, the march of lAind, the 

progress of events, may fee traced by thorn. A war, a peace, a 
new play, a scientific invention, a public disaster, an actor, a 
beauty, a hero, a charlatan, anything or anybody that made a 

noise, originated a headdress and gave a name to it. There 
was the perruqiie a la Ramilies or a la Villeroy^ by way of 
set-off to the cravat it la Steiukirk, emblematic of the battle in 
which the star of William paled before that of’ Luxembourg. 

^ The jewellers,’ says Macaulay, ‘ devised Steinkirk buckles : 

^ the perfumers sold Steinkirk powder. But the name of tlie 

* field of battle was peculiarly given to a new species of collar. 

* Lace neckcloths were then worn by men of fashion ; and it 

* had been usual to arrange them with great care. But at the 
‘ terrible moment when the brigade of Bourbonnois was flying 

before the onset of the allies^ there was no time for fo 2 )pery ; 

^ jmd the finest gentlemen of the court came spurring to % 

* front of the line of battle with their rich cravats in disorder. 

* It therefore became a fashion among the beauties of* Paris to 
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' wear round their necks kerchief| of the finest lace studiously 

* disarranged^ and these kercliicffe were called Steinkirks.’ 

During the exultation caused by the naval combats of the 

* Juno ’ and tMe * Belle Poule,’ the French ladies went about 
with mimic frigates on their heads. There are individual me- 
mories associated with this class of articles which have a painful 
yet irresistible attraction. We cannot avert our eyes from the 
wig of Queen Margaret^ the faithless and fascinating wife of 
Henry TV., of whom it is recorded that she had her pa^es 
clipjied to hide under tlieii' fair tresses the black locks which 
nature had bestowed r4iW)n her. Still less can we refuse the 
evidence of the ^ True Keport ’ of the last moments of Mary 
(jueeii of Scots, which sets forth that, when the executioner 

lifted the head by the hair to show it to the bystanders wi& 
tlie exclamation of ‘,(jod Save the Queen,’ it suddenly drox>ped 
from llis liiinds. The hair was false ; the head had been shaved^ 
ill front and at the back, leaving a few grey hairs on the sides.* 
The author of ‘Waverley’remarks that the vanity of personal 
appearance may be found clinging t(» the soldier who leads a 
forlorn hope, and the criminal who ascends the scafibld. The 

minutest details of Marj^'s dress at her execution were carefully 
studied. According to one account, ^ her kirtle was of figured 
‘ black satin, and •her petticoat-skirts of crimson velvet, her 
^ slw»es of Spanish leather ; a pair of* green silk gartere ; her 
‘ nether stockings worsted, and coloured watchet (pale blue) 

‘ clouded wjjith silver, and edged on the tops wi^ sil't er, and 
‘ next her legs a pair of Joraey hose. She Wore also drawers 

^ of white fustian.’ This account is adopted by Miss Strickland 
on the authority of Burleigh’s reporter. She adds that tlic 
details coincide with thc».sc communicated by Chatcauncuf, also 
from the notes of an eye-^^'itucss, which is true with the excep- 

tion of the stockings. Chateauneufs eye-witness declares these 
to have been silk, and the garters he describes as dcn.v belles 
cscharjtes sans ouvraae. 

The stockings and garters are preserved in a collection that 
has been laid open to the Causeuvy and he reminds us, in 
reference to the large stock of garters comprised in it, that 
this compromising ligature was not formerly what it is now, a 

secret or concealed article of. dress. Women wore drawers, 
otherwise called chaitsses, fastened to the has de chausses 
(which for shortness We .call bas) or stockings. The garter, 

fastened beneath the knee by a rich clasp or buckle, was the 

* The antliority is Chateaunenf, the French ambassador. See 

* Lettres de Marie Stuart/ &c. &c. Par A. Teulet. Paris ; 1869. 
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connecting band between tie drawers and stockings* There 
was, consequently, no reason for its not being exposed to 
view. *This/ he continues, ^explains why in riding dress 

* wore stodungs richly worked and garters set with 

‘ jewels ; how a Duchess of Orleans (whose garters were inren- 

* toried) could venture during her widpwhood to have tears and 

* thoughts {pensies) enamell^ on them ; how Edwafd III. could 
‘ found his great order of. the Grarter without d^pading it by 
' avowing its origin.’ But what was its origin ? Surely an an- 
tiquarian of M. Feuillet de Conches’s attamments and calibre 

must know that the old story of the Countess of Salisbuiy has 
been givibn up on all sides, and that the utmost exertions 
of his Teamed brethren to solve the mystery have proved vain ; 
although it by no means follows that me actual garter drop})ed 
by the Countess may not be found duly labelled in the collec-> 
, tion of his friend.* 

We must return to the inexhaustible subject of wigs and 
hair-dressing, if only to point out that the new fashion (set 
by the Parisian demi monde) of yellow or golden hair, wiili a 
tinge of rod or auburn, is simply the revival of one which began 
under more respectable auspices towards the commencement of 
the reign of Louis XIV. The two queens, Ann^md Maria 
Theresa, dowager and regnaute, the seduirtive heroine of tlic 
Fronde, tlic puchess de Longuevillc, and the two first favour- 

ites, Mesdames De la Yallidre and De T'ontan^, w«re blondes ; 
so, for all the aspiring beauties whom nature had made a shade 
bio dark there was no alternative but to wear wig or dye. 
The men fell into the custom, as may be learnt from Molierc, 
who makes the Misanthrope exclaim to CdimSiie — 

* Vous ctes-vous rendue, avec tout le beau monde^ 

Au mdrite dclatant do sa perruque blonde.* 

The assumption of the perruque by Jean Baptists, the son 
of Bacine, secretary of embassy in Holland, is regularly dis- 
cussed between him and his mother-in-law: * Your father deeply 
* regrets the necessity which you say you are under of wearing 
' a wig. He leaves the decision to the ambassador. When 
' your father is in better health he will order M. Marguery to 

^ makS you such a one as you require. Madame la Comtesse 


' ^ ** AU the varleus theories of the origin of the Order are inves- 
tigated and declared unsatisfactory by Mr. Belts. See * Memorials 
‘ of the Order of the Garter/ &c. By G. F. Belta, Lancaster 
Herald : 1841. Ladies invited to the feasts of St. George wore the 
gar|or round the arm. 
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‘ de Gramont is very sorry for you that you should lose the 

‘ attraction which your hair gave you.’ 

The entry in Pepys’s Diary for May 11,1667, runs thus: — 

* My 'wife being dressed this day in fair hair, did make me so mad 
that 1 spoke not one word to her, though I was ready to burst with 
anger. After that Creed and I into Park and walked, a most 
pleasant evening, and so topk coach, and took up my wife, and in my 

way home discovered my trouble to my wife for her white locks, 
swearing several times^ which I pray Grod may forgive me for, and 
bending my fist, that 1 would not endure it.* 

They renewed the discussion the next day, Sunday, and 
came to an understanding that she should give up her white 
locks, on liis agreeing to give up keeping company with one 
Mrs. Knipp, of whom there is frequent and rather compromising 
mention in the Diary. 

There was no conefealment or fear of detection on the part of 
either sex. The false hair was put oflp and on by the women 
like a bonnet or a cap; and a court lady would have felt little 

abashed at an accident such as recently happened to a fair 
equestrian, wdio had the misfortune to drop the whole of her 
back liair or chignon in.Pottcn Row. 

The fashion of powdering the Jiair with gold dust, which has 
recently found votaries both at London and Paris, was com- 
menced by Poppiea the -wife of Nero, and cojaed by Lucius 
Voriis (the adopted son of Aurelius), who was extravagantly 

vain of hi&hair. Authorities are not wanting T:o prove that 
the golden and auburn tints which 'we sidmire in the ]>or- 
traits of Titian, Tintoret, and Paul Veronese, -were produced 
by a tincture in vogue at Venice in the sixteenth century.* 
The collections show that otlier shades of colour, especially 
brot>Ti and black, have had their day ; and it is a disputed 
question in connoisscurshij> whether the highest degree of beauty 

has not been attained by the hriinettes. Red or carroty 
(which fe the correcter translation of roux or rousse) has been 
at a discount in all ages. It was thought ominous of evil by 
the ancients, and typical of villainy during many ages of the 
Christian era. ‘Judas-coloured hair’ is the spiteful rej)roach 

* We are indebted to M, Feuillet de Conches for a very elegant 

volume, entitled ‘ Les Femmes Blondes,’ iu which ho has collected 
with his usual learning and gaiety all the Italian authorities on the 
most approved methods of turning tlie colour of the hair. The 
Venetian ladies applied vinegar and water to their heads, and then 

sat in the sun, with a rim or shade of straw to protect them from 
sun-stroke. This book, which is a bibliographical curiosity, was 
published last year in Paris. 
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of Pope. ^Amsij dam torit notre mmie de coiffure^ pas un 

* cheveti roux ardent^ oouhur de cojrottc* 

The reason M'hy liacine jait off ordering his son’s ivig is 
obvious enough, 'when ■we find that the price of one of the 
fashionable colour 'was a thousand French cro^vns. The gegatle- 
man whom Sydney Smith, in reference to the lenji^h and re- 
dundancy of Jiis curJs, accused of growing hair for •sale, might 

have driven a profitable trade at that time. Down to tlie period 
immediately preceding the' French llevolution, which intro- 
duced ero])s id la Brutus, tliQ wigs commonly worn' by English 
gentJenieu in the streets cost from thii'ty to forty guineas ; and 
Kogers, appealing to Luttrcll in our hearing, thus describ^n 
mode (>f thefl: as practised in London wdthin their coimmnt 
memory. The operator ■was a small boy in a butcher’s tray on 

the shoulders of a tall man ; and when the wig was adroitly 
twitched off, the bewildered owner looked* round for it in vain; 
an siccomplice confused and impeded under the pretence of 
assisting him, and the tray-bearer made off. 

Fine hair was a frequent resource in want, and a far higher 
class were occasionally tempted to recur to it than the lieroinc 
of a repulsive oj)iso(le of Bes Misurotdes. Mrs. Ilowaiff, 

aftcrwai-cls Countess of Suffolk, the lavouritc of George II., is an 
example. In her earlier and domestic days, wlien hej* husband 
was English Minister at Hanover, they wer^ in want of money 
to give an indispensable dinner or entcrtabuucnt of some sort, 
and to supply the deficiency she magnanimously saqjcificed her 
hair. Large allowance should be m^e for the frailties of a 
woman who thus^ understood and practised the sMf-denyi]i;^ 
duties of a wife. 

Of course there were not wanting censors and puritans ^ 
denounce wigs and cosmetics, as vehemently as Prynne dja- 
nounced the unlovcliucss of love-looks. An Abbe de Vessets 

published a treatise against Luxe de Coiffures in 1694, 
containing a chapter headed, Mariaye : u7ie JilLe vo’^ee d la 
mode 7ipsi dlgne de receooir ce sadtement, ' Another Abb^ is the 
author trf' a book on JUAbus des J^udith de Gorge. Tlie yane 
of the first member of the priesthood who adoi)ted the perii^ to 
the scandal of the lay public, has been preserved. It was the 
Abbil do la Rdvicrc, a courtier of Gaston of Chileans, and he 

afterwards became Bidiop of I^ngres. How modag of thinking;, > 
even on sacejdotal subjects, vary with time and country 1 
AVhen the cadet of a noble family, who had been a Captain of 
Bragoinis, was made a bisht^ by George III., he nearly went 
down on his laiees to his Slajesty to be permitted to ^peiise 
with the wig; and the^Jking remained inexorable. The rise 
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and fall of Kant’s wig are thonght to indicate not only the 
£tful changes of the curiosity-inarket, but the rise and fall of 
his philosophy. It (the wig) fetehod thirty tliousand florins at 

liis death. At one of the subsequent fairs at Leipzig it was 
sold for twelve thousand dollars, a &U cd* iiom fifteen to twenty 
percent. ^The system of Kant was going down, Can the 
* same be said of the philoso])hy of J. J. Kousseau, whose 
^ shoes sold at the same fair, were given for ten dollars ?’ 

M. Feuillct de Couclms has had in liis hand a pair of the spec- 
tacles brought from Venice in the sevtmtccntli century, wliicli 

(he adds) became so much the fashion tliat tlie eligantes never 
took them off, not even in bed. The glasses were double ;the 
size of those now in use. He has, also, examined a packet oi* 
the toot]i])icks, imported int<j France by Antonio J^erez, which 
popularised the habit rendered memorable by Coligny, who was 
never seen -without a tooth-pick between his teeth. After the 
inas.sac.re eff Saint Bartholomew, his body was exposed with the 

eternal tooth-pick in his mouth ; but wc are not aware that it 
has lieen preserved. 

A eollevjtion of buttons was exhibited at the University of 
Ghent in 1845, for ibe benefit of tJjc ])(Kn', and proved a valu- 
able contribution to the history of manners and art. They 
were not ouly of all shapes and sizes, in polished steel, in silver 
and gold, anfl set with the costliest jewels ; but an entire scries 
tverc painted in miniature by tlic first artists of the period — the 
first years of Louis XVI. There Avere i)ortraits V celebrated 
beauties, with cojnes of ancient statues and scenes taken from an- 
cient in^rthotogy. Klingslct insulc double buttons with a spring, 

containing two surfaces, and each a chef-^mme in its way. 
Honore IfVagonard, a decorator of note, ])ainted for a gay mar- 
quis a set of buttons u la Watteau^ which have been jweserved. 
Another man of rank wore a set of small Avatches, Avitliout, it 
is slidy added, becoming more famous for punctuality. Equal 
extravagance was indulged about the same time in waistcoats, 
wliicli, although the material was mure perishable, afforded wider 

scope for luxury and design. An exquisite of the first Avater 
was then an improving study for both the sempstress or em- 
broiderer and the scenc-i)ainter. One might be seen witli the 
amours of Mam and Venus on his stomach, and another with a 
cavalry review; ^ We are assured,* says a writer in the 
moires Secrets, ^ that an enthusiast has ordered a dozeii waist- 
‘ coats representing scenes from the popular plays, so th.at liis 

^ wardrobe may become a theatrioai repertory and some day 
‘ serve for tapestry.* After the assembly of tlie Notables, tbere 
were yilets aux Notables, copied from the print described* by 
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Bachaumont: ‘ Tlie king is in ihc middle, on Iiis throne ; in the 
‘ left hand ho holds a scroll on which are these words, IJ aye 
‘ iCifT / but bjr a very offensive oversight it is so placed that lie 

* seems to be rummaging his pockets udth his right hand.' A 
little later, the guillotine gi*cw into fashion for ornaments, es- 
pecially for. brooches and ]>ins. 

The same vaunted collection, which re-opens soihany curious 
chapters of social annalsj^ is described as particularly rich in 
gloves. M. Feuillct de Conches boasts c»f having himself con- 
tributed the identical pair* of gloves which Ann(i of Austria 

sent to Spain to tlie Due d’Arcos, with a letter of business 

ending with this P.S. : ^Monsieur LeDiic ct Comj)ere, 1 send 

* herewith a pair of gloves which will serve as a ])attem for 
^ the dozen which 1 request you to have forwarded to me.’ 
These gloves arc of coarse leather ; and sur])risc is expressed 
that they could be worn by a woman who, it was feared at 
Madrid, was too delicate to bo able lo sleep in Holland shcct*«. 

Alongside of them arc placed tlie gloves which Antonio Perez, 
Spanish cx-arabassador, sent to Lady Iviiolles with a letter 
saying ; < These gloves. Madam, are made of the skin of a dog, 
•'the animal most praised fur its fidelity. Deign lo allow me 
‘ this praise, with a place in your good graces. And if I can 

* be of no other use, iny skin at least might serve to make 
^ gloves.’ He w.*is so jdoased 'with tlijs conceit, that in a letter 

to Lady Kich lie repeats and improves upon it ; — 

• I have endured such affliction at not having ready at hand the 
dogskin gloves desired by your ladyship, that I have resolved to 
sacrifice mysdlf for your service, and to strip off a little skin fioiu 
the most delicate part of myself, if indeed any delicate skin can be 
found on a thing so rustic as my person. . . . The gloves are of 
dogskin, Madame ; and yet they are of mine, for I hold myself a dog, 
and entreat your Ladyship to hold luc for such, as well on* account 
of my faith as my passion. The skinned dog {peno decollado) of 
your Ladyship, Anton. PnuEz/ 

The im»st curious collection of chaussurcs (boots, shoes, ami 

slippers) is stated to be in the ]>ossession of an Englishman, 
Mr. lioach Smitli. Besides specimens of every successive age, 
beginning with tlie boots of a bishop in 721 .A.D., he has 
several to which an historic or romantic interest is attached ; 
e.g. the shoes of most of the beauties of Charles IL’s cf)ui’t, 
including the Duchess of Cleveland, the Countess of‘ Mus- 
kerry, and la belle llainiltuu (afterwards Comtessc de Grani- 

moiit), with those of’ Miss Jennings and Miss Stewart (the 
original of the Britannia on the guinea), stolen, according to 
the labels, by Rochester and Killigrew. 
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There is an entire compartment devoted to some of die 
shoes croAvned by the Societe des Petits Pieds^ over which the 
member with the smallest ibot presided till she was displaced 

by a competitor; a Cinderella-like slipper being kept to test 
tlie qualiheations of the candidates. If Pauline liuonaparte 
(Princess llorj^hcse) had competed, she would haA'c been hailed 
president for life by acclamation. Her feet, besides their 

smallness ’and exquisite shape, were plump {poteUs) and rosy 
like tlcosc of a child.; and she was by no means chary in exhi- 
bitinjr them. On ceremonial occasions, a pa^re entered with a 

cushion of crimson velvet, on which she placed her foot, whilst 
he knelt and inw oft* the stocking, with the favoured circle 
looking on. Her remark on sitting for a nearly nude figure to 
Canova is well known. 

The Ctirkux relates a trait of enthusiasm on the part of a 
milord which we suspect will prove new to his countrymen. 
A Scotch earl, Lord Fife, gave Madame Vcstris a thousand 
guineas to allow a cast to be taken of her leg, Avhicli was su- 
perb. Thc^arl died, and this cherished leg was sold for half- 
a-crowTi ! The moral reflection . is conveyed in a line from 
liamartinc : 

* J*ai peso dans ma main la cendre des lieros.’ 

This leg should .have been sent to the fair at Leij^sic along 
with Kant’s wig. The (rermans are, or wore, the people for 
answering to an extraordinary call on sensibility or sentiment. 
When Sontag Avas in the height of her celebrity at Berlin, a 
2iart]j of lior military admirers biibcd her maid to giAX them 

one of her cast-off slippers, had it set as a cuj), and toasted her 
in it till it Avas Avorn out. There is another story that a party 
of studente rushed into her hotel whilst her carriage Avas 
driving and made jircy of a Avine-glasa not quite empty, 
out of which she had just been drinking. This was put up to 
anctifin On the si)ot, and fetched seventeen dollars. A i)air of 
shoes has been in*eservcd Avith extravagantly high heels })ainted 

by Watteau to represent a flock or shecpfold {heryerie) of 
Loves. The Duchess de Beny had a shoe that once belonged 
to Louis XIV., of dark velvet, embroidered A\dth fcurs~de~Us, 
and adorned Avith a battleiiicce painted by Parroc‘.ei. 

^ Puisque nous causonsy let us pause a little to speak of the 
‘ history of flowers, of the floAvcrs that Mario Antoinette loA'^cd 
* so well, that she so largely contributed to multiidy and cm- 
‘ hellish.’ We willingly pause to record the plausible claim 

E ut in for the invention of Avhat is commonly called the Eng- 
sh system of gardening, by a Frenchman, in the time of 
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Louifl Quatorze. It was the jwet Du Fresnoy, we arc aMured, 

who first ventured on substituting the picturesque variety of’ 
the landscape-painter for llie rectilinear style of Ac architects, 

and was made comptrollei* of the royal gardens in recognition 
of his merit. But jiaturc and simplicity were sadly out of 
keeping with the artificial grandeur of Versailles. The genius 
of Du J^'resnoy was chilled or rebuked by his royal patrouj and 

the reform planned by him stopped short. ^ His System rc- 

^ turned to us,’ says the CHrieux^ ‘ in the following agi,^ with 
‘ the llritish stamp on it,* a45 so many ])rodiict8 of, French 

‘ imagination return to us.’ ' Girardin created Ermenonville ; 
M. Boutin, Tivoli; M. de la Borde, Mcreville; the poet- 
paintcr Watclct, Moulin-Joli, The Prince de Ligne did his 
best to cDvrcct the stiffness of his jialcnial alleys and flower- 

beds. TJien, in 1774, came Marie Antoinette, who, under the 
direction of Bernard de Jussieu and a ckver gardener, con- 
vcrt.ed Trianon into a charming parterre, where the system of 

the English painter, William Kent, and Ms rival, Browne (the 
inventor Du Fresnoy was altogetlier forgotten) w|s more fol- 
lowed than the severe hanjiony of Lc K<istre and Dc la 
<iuiritomc, 

Kent died in 1748; and Browne achieved his liiglicst dis- 
tinction by laying out the grounds of Blenheim, wherejie coin- 
inlttod a solecism which elicited a cuttings sarcasm on. his 
illustrious emjdoycr, the great Duke of Marmorough. A mag- 
nificent bridge wev a streamlet provoked the epigram; 

‘ The lofty arch his high ambition shows, * 

Tho strcapi an omhlcm of his bounty flows.’ , 

Our neighbours were in no hurry to reclaim their property 
in tlic invention, if it ('.an be so termed ; aud we suspect tliat 
the resumption simply foniicd part of the Anglomania that 

came over them about the time when Marie Antoinette began 
amusing herself with the creation of Le Petit Triamn, '■ Her 
fondness for flowers led to one of those revolutions in head- 
dresses of which specimens may he multiplied to weariness. * 
When flowers ^ot common, the court ladies took first to fruit, 
and afterwards to vegetables. Chaplets of artificial radishes 
and caiTots were in vogue. Madame de Matignon appeared 

one day, a la jardiniere, in a headdress of broAvn linen striped 
with blue, ornamented by the artist hand of Leonard with a 
liead of broeoli and an artichoke. 

The bare list of collections visited by the Curieux would fill 
many pages. But his master-passion is for autographs ; and 
he, is constantly digressing to expatiate on their value and their 
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charm ; on the best methods of utilising, and the sacred duty 
of preserving, them. Indeed, he is a veritable Chinese in his 
rovercnce for written paper ; and lie would cordially assent to 
the second brancli of the roue maxim. Write not^ Burn not^ 
without regarding, probably without suspecting, the consum- 
mate profligacy that lurked in it. Yet in his highly interesting 
dlssortalioii .oil the Vassetta aux Houlets of Foufiuct, he inci- 

dentally dcraonstrates the imprudence, to use no stronger term, 
of giAiiA a permanent form to any shade of forbidden feeling, 
or any ^ssing burst 'of iiTitability, disappointment, or caiiriee. 
The one may make an enemy or Anmake a friend ; the other 
may destroy a reputation. Trifles light as air, once committed 
to paper, have oi'ujii led to complications in which peace, Ibr- 
iunc, and liajipincss have heen wrecked, 

Fouqiiet, the prince of financiers, was not less renowned 
for gallantry than for. liberality and wealth. His downfall was 
owing to his indiscreet rivalry with lii& royal master both in 
magnificence and love. The first step after liis arrest was the 
seizure of his jitpcrs, including the casket in wdiich he kept 
those notes afld letters of female friends and applicants whidi 
pass under the donomination of jwulats. The opening of this 

casket ivas dreaded like that of another Pandora’s box, without 
Hope at the bottom. What varied evils, what scandalous dis- 
closures, wliat revelations of broken fortunes and fallen or 
falling virtue, nugfit come fortli ! The King himself opened 
the casket^ and its contents were read by only two persons 
besides himself, the Ciucen and Tcllier (the royal coiifessoi*). 
All sorts f)f stories -were afloat, and Madame de Moltevillc 
remarks that fcAV jicrsons about the Court Were* exempt from 
the charge of having sacrificed to the golden calf; that the 
fable of Daniic was fully borne out, and tliat, since, by extra- 
ordinary ill-luck, Fcmquct kepi all the letters addressed io 

him, things were read which did great hams to very many 
porsonsf Kumour and malice added, coloured, or invented. A 
])retondod letter from Madame Scarron (afterwards Madame 
de Maintenon), was handed about, containing this passage : — 

‘ J’ai toujours fuy le vice, ct naturellement je hais la peche ; mais 
jo vous avouc quo jo hais encore davantage la pauvr^e. J*ai rc9u 
dc vous dix millo ecus ; si vous voulez encore 'en apportcr dix millo 

dans deux jours, je verrai ce que j’aurai a faire.’ 

Another version of the letter commences diflPereiitly, and 
cuds : * Je ne votts defpends pas fTesp^xer^ The Curieux indig- 
‘uantly denounces this letter as a fabricatiun, and justifies his 
incredulity by a passage in the Souvenirs of Madame de Caylas : 

* 1 remember to have heard that Madame Scarron, being one 
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‘ day obliged to go to speak to M. Fouquet, she thought fit 

‘ to go BO negligently dressed that her friends were ashamed 
‘ to take her there. Kverybcwly knows what M. Fouquet 

‘ was, and his weakness for women, and how the vainest and 
‘ the best placed sought to please him.’ The uncharitable 
might put an opposite interpretation on this neglected dress ; 
and the best detence for Madame Scarron is thv continued 

respect in which she was held by the Court and her private 
marriage to the King. ‘There is no hatred like {pUgious 
hatred, and this very inarritCg^became a fresh topic for calumny 

in the hands of those who had suffered from the persecutions 
encouraged by her bigotry. ‘ In 1835, at the French Hospital 
‘ in London,’ says the Curieux^ ‘ I found, in the possession of 
' an old female inmate, an Knglish libel against Madame dc 

‘ Maintenon, entitled, Tlie French Kinys Wedding, or the 

‘ Royal Frolic ; being a pleatant account of the intrigues, comical 

* courtshipf catterwaulintfi and surprisintf marriage cereoionirs 

‘ o f Louis XIV. with Madame de Maintenon^ with a Comical 

* Song, sung to His Majesty: 1708. The old Protestant oIh 

* stinatcly refused to cede me the book, which she read and 

* re-rciul with pleasure, nltlumgb she foynd difficulty in under- 

* standing it’ 

Another lady whom the Curieux deems unjustly calumniated 
was the Marquise du Plessis-Bellicre, accused of having assisted 
Fouquet ill his designs on Madame dc la Vallierc on the 
strength of what is termed a hideous aj^tocryphal lettegr amongst 
the papers of Conrart. The Marquise was a friend of Fou- 
quet and rendered him imi>ortant jiolitical services, whether 

slie was paid for them or not. The reputation of anothef great 
lady, the Princess of Monaco (nte de Gnunraont), who was 
also comjiromised by tbe correspondence, is abandoned as not 
worth defending ; and in this instance at least a sound discre- 
tion has been exercised. Leaving her husband to the solitary 
enjoyment of his miniature sovereignty, she lived a life at 
the French Court, where she was renowned for the rapid suc- 
cession of her lovers, every one of whom was regularly hung in 
effigy by th|^ Prince in the avenue of his pal^e at Monaco, 
wnth a label round the neck. The number became startling ; 
strangers came from* for and near to admire the spectacle ; and 

the circumstance at length came to the ears of the Grand 
Monarqiic. He tiied at first to interfere with a high hand, 
blit finding bis threats vain, and the scandal on the increase, 
he was fain to conciliate the Prince by a promise that a strict 
guard should henceforth be kept on the Princess ; whereupon 
the effigies wore removed. 
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Anotlicr letter to Fouquet, wliicli no virtuous woman could 
Imvc written, endorsed J^etire d!v.ne Inconnnc by Conrart, was 
by turns attributed to Madame Scarroii and Madame dc 
Sevigne in the Memoires mr la Bastille^ and finally given to 
Madame dc Sevigne by the rest of the scandalous chronicles in 
circulation.. Her known and avowed letters go far to refuto 

the calumny. ^ With him ’ (Fouquet), she writes to Bussy, 
^ 1 havg always the same precautions and the same fears, which 
‘ notably retard the* progress lie •would willingly make. 1 

* believe he will be tired at last df always recommencing usc- 
^ lessly the same f Mng.’ 

The following passage is copied verbatim et literatim from an 
autograph letter of hera to Milnagc in the possession of the 

Curieux : — 

*Je vous rcmcrcie, mon cher monsieur, de toutes vos nouuelles. 
II y eii a deux ou trois dans vostre lettre que ie ne sauois point. 
Four celles de M. Fouquet, ie nentends parler dautre chose. Je 
pense que vous saues bien le deplesir que lay ell davoir esie trouuee 
dans lu nombre de cclles qui luy onl escrit. II est vray que ce 
nestait tiy la galanierie, ni Jinicrest quo mauoient obligee davoir 
vn comiuorce avee luy; Lon volt clairement que ce nestait qtio 
pour les afiiiircs do M. dc la Trousse ; mais cela nempesche pas que 
io naye eftc fort touchee de voir quil les avoit mises dans la cassette 
do ses poulels, et do me voir nommoe parmy celles qui nont pas 
cu des sentimens si purs que moy. Dans cette occasion iay bcsoiii 
que mes ^mis instruisent ceux qui nc le sont pa^v Je vous croy 
asses genereux pour vouloir on dire co que M<^. de la Fayette vous 
on aprondt^, et iay rocou tant dautros marques de vostre amitie 
que je* ne fais nullc facon de vous coniurer de md donner encore 
cclle-cy.’ 

Bussy-Kabutin who, like Fouquet, had failed to touch his 
charming cousin’s lieai't, quarrelled with her, and took an un- 
generous revenge in his Histoire Amoureuse det^ Gaules. But he 
soon grcAv ashamed of his conduct, and did his best to compen- 
sate for the wrong by (to use his owm language) ‘ siding with 

* her loudly against the people who sought to confound her with 
‘ the mistresses of the minister.’ To be well-armed for the 
campaign, he saw TeUier, and was assured by him that ' the 
' letters of Madame de Sevigne were the letters of a friend who 

‘ had a great deal of wit, and that they had amused the King 

* more than the insipid tenderness of the other letters, but that 

* the surintendant had mal apropos mixed Jove with friendship.’ 
Tellicr, it is justly added, was not the man to palliate evil if 
there was any, for it was he of whom the Comte Grammont 
said, on seeing him go out from a private conference with the 
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King, ^ He looks like a polecat that has just been killing 
^ cliickens and is licking his blood-sfaincd muzzle.’ 

Both Madame dc Sevigne and Madame de Maintenon are 
in high favour with the Ciirienx^ having both contribfktied 
largely to his collection of ' autographs ; and he insifiAS on 
throwing the entire rceiK)nsibility of the revocation tif the 

Edict of Nantes and other arbitrary measures suggested or 
sanctioned by Madame de’ Maintenon, on the King. The in- 
grained al»sniutisin and egotism of Louis XIV., ho. contends, 

were at their acme from Iris earliest years. In the public 
library of St. Petersburgh, tinder the glass covering of a 
collectiim of autographs, may be seen one ol‘ the coi^ybooks in 
which Ids Majesty practised writing as a child. Instead of 

‘ Evil communications corrupt good manners,’ or ^ Virtue is its 

* own reward,’ the copy set for him w^as this: ^ Les rots font 
‘ tout ct! qv*ils veulentj* 

The best mode that could be hit upon for teaching Iristory 
to Louis XV. was that recommended by St. Simon to Fleury, 
the royal preceptor, afterwards cardinal and minister. It was 
to hang a gallery with Idstorical portraits and sketches, lu 

make this the place of reception for the children of the nobility 
who came to pay tlieir respects to their young Bo-%crcign, to 
have them tutored beforehand and accomt)a]ded by preceptors, 
who were to lead the conversation to prondnent events or cha- 
racters, and 8(^ draw him on to make inquiries and pick up 
information. 

!More lhan ,half (300 pages) of the third voliilnc of the 
Can series is devoted to Montaigne, who is held in high favour, 
despite f)f two peculiarities which might have been cxj)cctcd to 
lower Inin in the o] union of a collector of autographs. He was 
an infrequent and carelfss correspondent, and he expressed a 
thorough contempt for all who wrote letters with a view to 
publication or literary fame. He excepts none,*ndt even 
Ci" cro and Pliny the Younger, of -whom he says : — 

‘ This snrpassenlall meanness of heart in persons of their rank, 
to have wished to derive glory from egotism and prattle, to the 
point of employing for this purpose their private letters to their 
friends ; so that, some having missed the time for being senf^ they 
have* notwithstanding published them with this worthy excuse that 
they were unwilling to lose their pains. . . . Does it become two 
Kotnan consuls, sovereign magistrates of the imperial State of the 

world, to occupy their leirure in arranging and dressing up a dne 
missive, to draw from it the reputation of understanding well the 
l^guri^o of their nurse ? What could a schoolmaster, who gained 
his livelihood by it, do worse ?* 
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Wliat would Montaigne have sjiid had he lived to be toKl of 
the miserable subterfuge of Pope, who surreptitiously <'.aiiso(l 

his letters to be published, and then denounced the jmblicatioii 
as a theft ; or of the anxious care taken by Horace Walpole to 
transmit corrected co})ies of cydstolary gossip to posterity? 
lie their ni^»Lives what tliey might, we are indebted to tiiem Ibi- 

compositions which the world would not willingly let die. 

Throwing over Pliny, somewhat unceremoniously and unne- 
cessarily, M. FeuillCt de Conchcrt- takes up the cudgels for 

Cicero, who, he vows, did not write his letters to his familiars 
— ad famiUareh--^ox any eyes but theirs; and the proof is 
that when Attieus applied to him for copies, with a view to a 
coinplcle cuLlection, lie liaci none. Monlaigiie, too, it is re- 

torted, printed some of his own letters ; and his mode of speak- 
ing of tlicm and Iiis mctliod of epistolary comiwsitiou, are 
strongly marked by self-complacency : — 

^ On this subject of letters, I \vish to say this one word, that it is 
a work in which my friends hold that I am capable of something ; 
and 1 should more willingly have chosen this form of publiUnng iny 
whims, had 1 had anyone to address (si feusse eu a qui itarler'), I 

needed, what I liavo had at otiicr times, a certain commerce that 
attracted, sustained, and excited me. If all the paper was in 
existence that 1 have ever blotted for the ladies, when my hand was 
truly carried away by my passion, there w-ould haply be found some 

page worthy to be communicated to idle youth misled by this 
madness.’ « 

After saying that he 'WTites very fast, and very badly, trust- 
ing tOt the indulgence of the great personages %vith whom he 
corresponds to excuse blots and erasures, he continues : — 

‘ The letters which cost me most are those ilmt arc worth least ; 
from the moment that 1 flag, it is a sig^that I am uo longenin the 
vein. 1 readily begin without plan ; toe first bumetimes produces 
the seegnd^ . • . 

‘ As 1 had rather compose two letters than close and fold one, I 
always resign this duty to another ; so that, when the substance is 
finished, I would willingly charge some one with the duty of ad- 
justing those long harangues, offers, and prayers, that wo place at 
the end, and wish that somo new custom would deliver us from 
them.’ 

His wish has been granted, and our fonnal conclusion? are 
no>v speedily dispatched. His habit of beginning without a 
plan recalls Itoiisscau’s 1mm ideal of a loveletter, which (he 

maintains) should be begun mthout the writer knowing what 
he is going to say, and end without his knotving what he has 
said. The letter ol* a celebrated Freiicliwoman to her husband 
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IS a model of conciseness. ^ Je commence ^ parce tjueje 71 ^ a i rien 
* a faire : je Jinis, parce queje rCui rien a tiire.'* — T. A. V. 

The increased facility of communication has cnconra^cd 
brevity and haste ; we dash off a dozen letters in an hour in- 
stead of devotiii*? lialf a morniii<T to the production of one ; 
and literary peejiJc are more remarkable than others for care- 

Icssiiess in this respect —probably on the principle' avowed by 
Madame dc Stacl : ^ Since I have aimed openly at celebrity 
‘ by my books, I have left off paying tiny attention to my 
‘ letters.’ 

The literary public arc indebted to M. Fcuillet de Conches 

for a valuable collection of letters in which the place of honour 
is assigned to Montaigne ;* and his familhirity ivith the; style and 

hand-writing of this, the quaintest and most original of essayists, 
led to his being called in to decide an amusing and instructive 
controversy. An autograph letter of Montaigne belonging to 
the Countess Doiii de Casicllaln was put up to auction in 1834, 

and the agent of M. de Pixcrecourt, ha\ing received an unli- 
mited oDmmission, gave 700 francs for it to tlie extreme disgust 
of his employer; who, on the chance of getting rid of his bar- 
gain, started what at first sounded like it jdausiblc objccjtion to 
its authenticity. The autograph wsis a Report, dated February 
16, 1588, to Marcchal de Matignon of what befell the writer 
and Ill’s jiarty in an eiieounter with a troop of Ijcagucrs, and 

contains this sentence : ^ Nous n’osions cependant ])asser outre 
^ pour rincertitude dc la sfircte de nos persones, de \pioi nous 
‘ devions estre esclcrcis sur nos passepors,'* The d,oubt arose 
from the word passepors^ which, it was conteuded, was more 
modem. The reply was that, besides being used in another letter 
of Montaigne’s and in one fi*om the Cardinal dc Tjorraine of 
anterior date, it actually occurs eight times in tlie Ordonnance 

(C Institution des Pastes fftimed under Louis XI. in 1464. An 
autograph, however, like Ciesar’s wife, cannot endure .suspicion: 
to be OTicc discredited is enough ; and the letter which cost 
700 francs was subsequently thought dear at thirty. The 
word passport, it may be remembered, is introduced by Shak- 
speare in Henry V.’s speech before the battle of Agincourt : 

‘ Let him depart: his passport shall be made.’ But it appears 

froi|| ^ The Sentimental Journey,’ published in 1768, that pass- 
ports were not then in general use for travelling in time of peace : 

‘ 1 hsA left London (says Yorick) with so much precii>itatioii 
‘ tlvat It never entered^ my mind that we w'ere at war with 


* , jhettres inddites de Michel de Montaigne et de quelqucs autrea 
Fersonnages pour servir St THistoire du Seizi&me Si&cle. 
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* France ; and had reached Dover, and looked throu$rh the hills 

^ beyond Boulo*:pae, before the idea presented itself ; and with 
‘ this in iis ti-ain, that there was no getting there without a 

‘ piissport’ lie contrived, we need hardly add, to reach Paris 

without one. 

‘ I have no drill sergeant to arrange niy produetions, but 
^ chance. J put together niy reveries as Siey present themselves. 
‘ »Somctimc9 they throng in crowds, sometimes they drug along 
‘ in single 61c. I wish*i)eople to see* my natural and ordinary 
‘ ]i:ice, irregular as it may be ; T lot myself alone as I find 

‘ myseli*.’ This passage from Montaigne is chosen by M, 
bVnullet dc Conrho‘* :or the motto of his Fourth Book, entitled 
Voyaye oh Jl vous Plaira; a book, if possible, more 101801111.0.- 
iK'oiis than the rest. In the first chapter he analyses the nature 
ol' the interest we take in the personal qualities of authors, and; 

strcugtliens his theory by tlic authority of Addison, in the 
‘ Sjxjt’.tator,* who begins by drawing a portrait of himself, which, 

although verging on caricature, htis preserved two or tliree of 
the genuine and strongly marked features of the original. If 
not tjuitc so taciturn as his literary double, Addison used to 
say c»f himself that, witlj resjicct to intellectual wealth, ite could 
draw bills for a 'thousand pounds, though he had not a guinea 
in his pocket. It was said of Corueillc qxCil ar, ait tout son esyrit 
vit yhdv ; and he jilcads guilty to the impeachment : — 

STai la plume fei'onde etJa bouche sterile, 

Bon galaiit au theatre et fort niauvals en ^llc ; 

Kt I’oii p<?ut rarernent m’ceouter sans ennui, 

C/iic si j(i me produis par la bouche d’aptruk’ 

According to an autograph note written by the Abbe 
d'Olivet for Voltaire and verified l>y the Curieux, there was 
another peculiarity in which the author of the CM resembled 
anollier English writer of genius. Pope says in one of his 
li'tters thaUlie had been three weeks waiting for his imagina- 
tion ; and hia haliit was to take instant advantage of it when 

it came ; rising frequently in the middle of the night to fix a 
thought, an image, or a rhyme. The fitfulness of Corneille’s 
inspirations is thus illustrated in the note. One dsxy whilst 
MoJiere wag dressing, two men of letters dropped in and spoke 

with high praise of a tragedy by Corneille played the night 
before for the first time. Moliere listened Avitliout uttering a 
word. AVhen he was dressed, he began, ^ Well, gentlemen, so 

‘ you believe that Corneille is the authoref what you have heard? 

* Learn that there is a little demon who has conceived a friend- 

ship for him, and who has the wit of a demon. When he sees 
VOL.. eXXIV. NO. CCLIV. C C 
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* Corneille seating himself at his desk to bite liis nails and try to 
‘ make verses^ he approaches and dictates four, eight, ten, some- 

* times twenty verses in succession, which are superior to any- 

* thing that a mere man can make. After wtuch the little 

* demon, ^ho is as mischievous as a demon, withdraws some paces 

* off, saying Let us see how the rogue will get on without help.” 

* Corneille then makes the ten, twenty, thirty following verses ; 

^ amongst which there are none but very ordinary, or. even there 
^ are some very had. The* next day the same game Is recom- 
^ menced between the demon and Corneille. The whole j)iece is 

* composed In tiiis manner. Beware, gentlemen, of confounding 

' the two authors. The one is a man, but the other is far mure 

^ than a man.’ 

This differs somewhat from the fine criticism of St. Evre- 

mond : ‘ That which is not excellent in him (Corneille) seems 
^ had, less from being bad than from not having the perfection 
^ wliich he had managed to reacJi in other things. He preferred 

* Modogune to all his pieces; the public, Cinnn' The note 

‘ concludes : ' This is what I have heard related by the late 

* Baron, our Roscius, Avho was present when MolitVe said it. 

* T can also cxsrtify that M. de Mancroix, canon of Rhciuis, ^vho 

* died in 1708 at the age of ninety, told me that the audience 
^ at the theatre rose when Corneille entered, as for the Prince 
^ dc Condc ; and this he has told me more than once.* 

Inferring from the popular interest in the personality of 

authors, that the public may 'vvish to know something of Ids own 
habits and character, the Cwr/cwar. indulges in a chaptef' of remin- 
iscences, which, branching i)ff in all directions, cnibraoe incidents 
which we little expected to find among tlicin. Thus, in ’giving 
an account of the Pension Savoure, at which he was brouglit 
up, he relates, on the authority of a schoolfellow. Admiral 
Baudin, that in the month of March 1796, a little pale man 

with long black hair aliglited from a shabby yellow coupe at 
the door of the seminary, and requested to see thejCitizcn 
Savour^. On his appearing, the little man said, * I am General 

* Bonaparte. I have searched all Paris for an establishment 
' uniting with the tradition of the old and good studies of 

* the university that of religious instruction, now forgotten 
« everywhere, and I have found hut yours. I have a young 

^ brother whose education unliappily bears traces of the troubled 
^ and disorderly times in which we have been living. I come 
^ to beg you to admit him among your pupils, and to make a 
‘ man of him. 1 am general-in-chief of the army in 

* Italy, and I am on the point of quitting Paris to take the 

* Gommand. If during my absence you would have the good- 
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^ ness to send me every ten days a bulletin of the progress and 
^ conduct of my brother, occupied as 1 may be with the affairs 
‘ of niy army, I shall alivays find lime to answer you.’ 

The nomination of the future autocrat to the army of Italy 

had not been j)ublicly announced, and he was best known by the 
13th VendemLaire, an exploit little calculated to conciliate those 

who, like M. SavourC, disliked the Convention and its acts. 
He replied'drily, after accepting the charge, ^It is well under- 
‘ stood. General, th^t here religious* instruction is the primary 
* base of cdiioatiori.’ 'Kh, Monsieur,’ i*c joined J3ona{>arte, ‘it 

‘ is for that tliat I came.’ Some days afterwards he brought 

his brother JeroDio, who continued in the academy for three 
years. Napoleon came to sec him on the concluniou of the Italian 
cani})aign, and kept a watchful eye on his progress till the ex- 
pedition to Egypt, when tlie duty of personal superintendence 
was transferred to Barras, with w^hom M. Savourc found it 
iin])OSHiblc to get on. Once or twice a -week one of the Director’s 

aides-de-camp came for Jerome, and carried him off to the 
theatre or some more objectionable place of amusement, lie 
was brought back exhausted and dissipated, idle himself and 
tlic cause of idleness in otlicrs. At length die preceptor took 
the bold stej) of writing to the temijorary guardian in these 
terms. ‘ t^itizen Director, when General Bonaparte entrusted 
‘ me wdth the cdiicp.tion of his young brother, it was his desire 

‘ that 1 should make a cultivated and able man of him. Noiv, 
‘ it is my Juty to tell you that notliiug is more contrary to tliis 
‘ end than constant association with your aidns-de’-cnmp. Have 
‘ the goodilcss, therefore, to leave me entirely master of young 

‘ Jcroihe’s education, or remove him from my house.’ Jerome 
was removed immediately ; but always spoke of his old master 
in terms honourable to both. 

Cuddie lieadrigg says of Lady Margaret Bcllendcn, ^ My 
‘ leddy dinna like to be contradicted; as I ken naebody does if 
^ they esm help themselves.’ The Curieux docs not like to be 
interrupted ; * not,’ he adds, ' out of pride, hut because inter- 

‘ raption staggers and troubles his thoughts, and puts liim out 
‘ in his interrogations.’ lie has oftmi been heard to exclaim, like 
M. do Fonteiielle, * My children, if we were to speak but four 
‘ at once! what w'ould you have? The Curiciix lias his nCrves; 

^ you have yours.’ This grievance would be compai-atively 

little felt in England, where conversation is more elliptical, and 
the best talker is liable to he voted a bore if he habitually 

transgresses Swift’s rule (strongly recommended by Sydney 
Smi’tli), of not occupying more than half a minute without a 
break’; it being free to all to get as many half minutes as they 
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can. The well-known incident of the Frenchman watching his 

opportunity to strike in, and murmuring <S ^ il craclic^ il est perduy 
could hardly liavc occurred in this country ; at least not since 

the two most eminent of recent English historians have been 

tal^n from us. 

If there is no preeiso reason why eonseries of this hind 
should stop auywhcrc, they must clearly stop somewhere^, and 
M. Feuillet de Conches’s readers are not like the audience in 
‘ The Critic/ who (according to Mr. Sneer) were perfectly in- 
different how the actora g(kt off the atage so long aa they 

did {fct off. The Curmx, therefore, dcsjnte of his dislike to 
interruption, introduces a Dens ex maejiina in the shape of Ills 
jmhlisher, ‘ Ic Jideic Ilcnri Plon,’ exclaiming, ^ Ah, Mon jytru, 

* est-il possible ! So you are still rummaging among the ashes 

^ of antiquity. You are still lingering among the frosts of the 
‘ North; you are still at Auhiay with Huet; at Caen with 
^ M. dc Malherbe, in Purgniidy with liabutin. Are you 

* not also going to run off to London, to Florence, to Mantua, 
^ to Venice? And my iliird volume? And then your ])lu>to- 
^ graph, which my subscribers insist iit)oii.’ The bare mention 
of the jdiotograpli jirovokes a diatribe against, thi.^ new and 

popular substitute for the miniature and engraving. ‘ Photo- 
‘ graph v/ replies the Curieux, ris my aversion ; if it r/'produces 
‘ 1 11 onu merits and chalk or pencil drawings t^> adiuiration, it has 

^ infirmities and intolerable tblsehodds for living nature, it can 
^ make nothing of distances, and docs not see true. Jt falsifies 
‘ features. It falsifies colours. In a word, it is the antipodes 

* of art ; it is 'the .slave of an instrument and has all *tlie deftjc.ts 

' of one. AVhen Daniel du Moustler painted jreoplo, he made 
‘ them better-looking than they were, giving as his reason, 
‘ They are such fools that they helievo themselves to be what I 
^ make them, and pay more.” But there are sitters more stingy 

* than foolish, and if photography was dear, no tme would submit 

^ to it ; for it makes uglier than nature. It has been [)op*lilariscd 

* by cheapness.’ 

so he runs on, till he has fairly run himself out, and is 
content to conclude in right earnest. We are content to con- 
elude along witli him, although hy no means suffering from 
wearisoraeness or satiety. Jt was Bubb Doddiugton, we be- 
licve, who first laid down the maxim, ‘ When you have made a 

* favourable impression, go away ! ’ By analogous reasoning, 
the point at which we alw'ays prefer terminating a review is 

when, to the best of dnr belief, we have conveyed a fair and 
favourable impression of the author and the book. 
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Art, III. — 1. Lea MHaux precieux. Par M. IIoswag. 

Paris: 1865. 

2. I^tat de la question de Tuniformite dcs Poids et 3fesurcs, 

1 *ai* INI. N A ni7Y s. IT troclit : * 1 .S(>5. 

I 

.3. rrodncHon drr edlert Mctulle. VON SoETBEKir. Berlin: 

A. jRertfr Contemvoraine, Article's on .iTitcriinlioiial Coinage, 

I»y M. EE Pauieu: published in 1858, 1860, 1861, and 

18Go. Paris. 

o. Pighfh Ilr/fort of the International Association for obtaining 

, a uniform decimal system of measures, iceigkis, and coins. 
London: ISfio. 

(). Deeintal Coinage. l?v FliRDEUiC JIexdriks. Tjondon : 

1«6(>. 

7. Bajifort ndresse h S.M. TEmperenr par M. le Minlstre des 
Finances sur nu Projet de Poi relatif d la Cotmention MontU 
taire jtassce entre la France, la Belgique, C Italic el la Suisse, 

\Ath Acril, 

/^iJAX<;;.s have been effected since tlie year 18G0 in tlic 
^ inoiu'iur) Icji'lslutioii of several foreign eoiintrlos, and ospe- 

oiiilly of the ^Vestor^ States of coiitincnlal Europe, wliicli 
doserv(‘ w more oarciiil attention than they ha\*o yet rei*ei'ved 
from Jjritisli jKjUtical econoinisis, who have for the last century 
taken prominent a ]>art in the jn’ogress of nioiictai’y scienee. 

Those changes, tvhicli haye been accompanied by a movement 

in ]»ubllc oinnion, and by a Aast deal of discussion on the 
altered (‘oudition of tliu currouey t»r the world, affect many 

important interests in a manner wliicli wc shal* iiotv endeavour 
to exjdasn, willi the aid of a careful examination of the tvorks 
of Ibrt/igif writers on this subject, and of tlie debates which 
have taken ])lace this very year in t,lie 2 )arliamcntary asscin- 

hlies of France, Italy, Belfp'uin, and Switzerland. 

The leiulinjr peints wc wish to c\i>Iuin relate, hi'st, to the 
internal legislative modifications of the currency in these 
couTjtries, whicli have resulted from the vast imj)()i*tatif)ns of 
Californian and Australian gold ; secondly, to (jerttiin inter- 
national arrangements which lia\c been engrafted on these 
legislative measures, and ha>c actually constiiuted in Euroj)e 

what may be termed a Munz vercin, op monetary union, having 
Prance for its centre ; and lastly, to the feasibility of a more 
extended apidication of the same jirinclple to the great monetary 
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systems of the world, and more })articularly to tliat of Great 
Britain, as one of the chief producers, consumers, and distri- 
butors of tlie j>rccious metals. 

It is well knoTO that the proportion Avhich had existed 

between the production of gold and of silver since the discovery 
of the N(jw AVorid, has been largely disturbed by the working 

of the auriferous deposits of Califorma and Aus^alia. M. 
Soetbecr, a modest and intelligent economist of Hamburgh, 
has collocated a multitude of curious returns on this subject, 
from -vvliich w'c extract the two following statements r — 

In 180(>, the value of the gold produced stood to tliat of the 

silver in the proportion of 28 to 72 upon a total of 10,813,4007. 

In 1863, tlic value of the gold produced stood to that of the 
silver in the nroportioii of 67 to 33 upon a total amounting to 
38,444,813/. 

This new proportion, eminently favouralile to the greater 
diHiision of gohl, has existed from 1840 to the present time, 

with slight variatious: and, in the last fifteen yeaiii, the 
quantity of gold thiwii into cireulation amounts to 340 
millions sterling more than w'ould have been ]>roduccd under 
the j»roj)ortious ol’the ju’cvious metallurgical production. I'lic 
effect of this great change in the i dative production of gold 
and silver lias certainly nor liecri confined to a red\iction in 
tlio price of gilding or in other applications of gold to manufac- 
tures. It has also brought about a complete perturbation in 
the monetary system of those States which Lad rilade bt>th 
metals a legal tender, including the United States, France, 
Spain. &c. Cold* having become more common than isilvcr, 
has been suhstituted for that metal as the habitual mstruinent 

of exchange ; and as, on tlie other hand, the blast has absorbed 
all the silver thus sel at liberly in exchange for the silk, the 

tea, and the other Eastern commodities we import into Europe, 
the double standard has become in fact jiiircly nojniijal, and 
gold is now the jirincipiil current money of all these countries. 
lJut as silver is an indispensable pfu*t of the monetary system 
to effect minor payinciits in small cliange, the cinnilatiiig 
medium has been rapidly deranged in the countries in which the 
double standard still nominally exists.* Great Britain, being 

* One of the reasons for which the French cling to the use of tho 
double standard, in spite of the rapid disappearance of silver and 
the enormous increase of gold in tlieir circulation, is that the silver 
standard is connected wi(h the French decimal system of weights. 
The French franc is a weight, representing in silver five grammes, 
and may bo used for the purpose of weighing a letter or any other 
article. This circumstance connects it with tho whole metrical sys- 
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exempt by reason of her own gold and paper currency from 
the inconvoTiience which has thus been felt elsewhere, may 

regard these circumstances with indiiference. Yet there have 
been times when this country too has suffered from similar 
embarrassments, arising not from any excess in the j)roduction 
of gold, bujb from other causes affecting tlic price of silver, and 

the Acts cf Parliament’ of 1773 and 1816 successively estab- 
lished our gold coinage as the sole standard of the currency, 
and reduced the coihage of silver to its true character of mere 
tokens or countem for change, td borrow an expression used 
hy Lord Liverf-'M -i in the Ho^se of Lords in 181 G. By the 
Act 56 Geo. 3. c. 68, which regulated the new silver coinage, 
tho ]u)und troy <tf silver was coinoAl into C6.s-. instead of 62«., 

and the difference of 4s, retained as a scignoragg (amounting 
to six per cent.) ; so that bullion must rise so much above tlic 
INfint jirioe, before coin could be brought on a Y)ar>vith it.* In 
(»lhcr words, to prevent the silver being melted in (sase of rise of 
value, the silver for which the gold sovereign may be exclianged 
would not in reality ]»urchase the quantity of gold contained in 
the. sovereign; but the inconveniciiee which might have arisen 

from this debasomentof the intrinsic value of the shilling, was 
provided against by restrictiug f4> forty shillings tho use of sil- 
ver as legal tender. The change in the ])roportion of the 
production (»f tho pi-ocious metals could only have aflcctcd the 

monetary system of Great Britain, if the price of silver in 
bars ha<l Ibecoine equal to the price of our silver coin ; but the 
pro6t ou silver in hars has never reached that which is artifi- 

cijillyd)estoYved iijkmi the silver coinage bytlie^Act of 1816. 
Tlic nature and oft'oet of this operation is described in the 
folhnving tcniis in the Keport- of the French Minister of 
Finance to the Fniporor : — 

‘ Ces Commissions out appele raitention du Gouvernement sur Ic 

j>roced» adopto par divers Mtats pour eon 8erver'^l*argcnl cn concur- 
rence avec l*or, dans la circulation monetairc. Ce proct'jde consistc 

a etablir, entre Tor et Targent moiinaye, un ecart de valeur mone- 
taire moins considerable que celui qui est le rcsultat de leur valeur 
commcrcialo ; I’argent oinsi rehaussc cst emis sous la forme de 


tcm. This argument may have its value in the mathematical or 
theoretical view of the subject, but it appears to us to be of no prac- 
tical importance, and the utility of applying coins to be measures of 
weight is diminisiicd by the fact that their own weight is liable to 

be diminished by detrition, and is tlierefoie not strictly accurate. 

* See Mr. Wellesley Pole’s excellent speech, delivered May 30, 
1816, on the introduction of the Silver Coinage Bill. (Par- 
lianrtentarg PebateSf xxxiv. p. 946.) 
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monnaie d’appoint^ dont lo concours est limits de manicre k cn pou- 
Toir remplacer, dans Ics grands pajements, soil l*or, soit les monnaies 
d’argent supdrieurcs. Le sjstemo de monnaies d’nppoint en argent 

^ cours limits et avee une proportion d’alliage suffisante poar no 
pas permettre de les exporter avec profit, a dt4 depuis un demi-siecle 
p'ratiqud avee un grand succes en Angleterre, et dtendu plus tard 
aux Etats Unis, au Portugal, ii la Suisse, et k I’ltalie.* 

^c.,p.3.) • , 

The States which have sufiPered from this disturbance of 
thfiir monetary system, caused by the excess (»f gold, have not, 

as yet, thought it expedient to adopt the entire principle of our 
own currency ; they have imitated it partially, but none of them 
has altogether abandoned the double standard. The United 
States of America, by an Act of Congress of 1853, reduced 
the weight of the half-dollar in silver from 206^- grains to 192 
grains, and that of the quarter-dollar from 103^ lo 96. The 
Continental States of Europe, w'hoBc numeration is based upon 

the franc, found themselves in a position of greater difficulty. 
For the United States, ivhosc monetary unit Is represented to 
be in gold and silver by tlie dollar (equal to rather more than 
one-fifth of the English pound), supplied the wants of the com- 

munity in small change by a somewhat depreciated coinage of 
halt^oIJars and quart cr-dollars, corresponding to our florins 
and shillings, whilst the dollar itself, this Ixisis of nuiiuiratioii 

and of value, remained unaltered. But in the countries in 
which the monetaiy unit is extremely low in vakie, as the 
French ^/r«wc, less than our shilling, and the Spanish real^ of a 
still lower detioinination, it was impossible to issue an alyiudaut 
supply of small silver coin, without some modification of the 
intrinsic value of the piece of money on which tlio whole cur- 
rency and numeration of the country is based. This difficulty 

seems at present to have prevented Spain from taking any 
measures in this direction ; and it has long been a subject of 
hesitalion and discussion in France, and in the tlirc'c countries 
adjacent to France, which, fi'om political traditions or mercan- 
tile convenience, have adopted the French monetary system, 
established in a part of Italy and in Belgium under Napoleon I., 
and more recently introduced into the rest of Italy and into 
Switzerland. 

Some writers in these countries have boldly recommended 
the complete, or all but comjiletc, adoption of tbe British 
^stem. M. de Parieu, a Vice-l?resident of the French 

Council d’Etat, defenfied this course . with great ability aud 
jrmncsB in several articles published by the ‘ Revue Contem- 
^ porainc,’ between the years 1858 and 1865 ; andM. Levasscur 
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took nearly the same view in his ^ Becherches sur la Question 
* de I’Or,’ which were published in 1858, in opposition to the 
arguments of M. Michel Chevalier, who maintained, at tJiai 

time, that in confonnity with the Frencli Law of An XI, gold 

should cease to be in France a legal tender. 

Of the four States wliicb have adopted the franc as the 

basis of thfir currency— and it may here be added that the 
Grand Ducky of Luxemburg has i*ollowed their example — 
Switzerland was the* first to modify in practice the intrinsic 
value of the silver coins in use. • lliis innovation was made 

by tlie Federal Law of the 31st January, 1860, and as Switzer- 

Jimd had only adopted the French system in 1850, the novelty 
of the experiment seemed to embolden her to completes it. 

Her immediate object was, however, to prevent her, small silver 
coinage from flowing^ out of the country, and for this purpose 
she imitated the example of the United States of America; 
but as she could not preserve her unity of value in the silver 

franc, as the Americans had done in their dollar, the Swiss 
G(»venimcnt took the five-franc piece as the standard silver 
coin, and resolved that the smaller coins of two francs, one 

franc, and fifty centimes, should be struck below the standard ; 
thus, wliile the five-franc juece continued to he struck of 
iV<w»fhs ol* fineness, the minor coinage was reduced to ths. 
TUvly adopted tl>e same course as Switzerland by the Law 

<>{ the 24tli August, 1862, but she did not proceed so far in 
tlic depreoiation of the standard of small coin; she reduced 
it only to or about the intrinsic value of our shillings 

minted^ under the regulations of 1816, and of 'thb half-dollars 
and quarter-dollars now struck in the United States. 

France hesitated at first to follow the example of her neigh- 
bours, but by the law of the 25th May, 1804, she too adopted 

the principle of the Italian coinage, and reduced her standard 
to but only for the small jacces of fifty centimes and 

twenty centimes. 

Jldgiiim was still more undecided, although M. Isotliomb 
had advised her, as early as the year 1861, to follow the 
example of Switzerland, and had even pointed out, with 
singular perspicacity, that this measure w'ould lay the foun- 
dation of a common monetary system between France, Belgium, 
Switzerland, and perhaps Italy. The Belgian Government, 
however, took the highly judicious step of proposing that a 
monetary (jonference should be held between the States whose 
currency is based on the franc. This Conference was held in 
Paris in tlie months of November and December 1865, and 
led to a Convention between the Four States, which is now 
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before us. The Commissioiicrs of France 5 Belgium^ Italy^ 
and Switzerland agreed to adopt the standard already intro- 
duced by the Italian Mint in the coinage of silver small pieces ; 
and Smtzerland engaged so far to moi^j the system she had 
adopted in 1860 as to withdraw from circulation in a few years 
the coins she had issued at These conditions having 

since been ratified by the respective legislatures of the four 
contracting States, the* uniform result of the monetary 
arrangements of these countries may be Stated in the following 
terins : — * 

They retain the double standard of gold and sOver, repre- 
sented by gold coins of 20 francs, 10 francs, and 5 francs, of 
the former weight and value, and likewise by Hie silver five- 

franc piece of fineness. 

They depreciate or lower the silver coins of 2 francs, 
1 franc, 50 cents., and 20 cents., to be struck hereafter to 
•/j/^^ths instead of -jY^ths of fineness. 

Waiving the difference in the denomination and the value 
of the coins affected, and the substitution of a lowering by 
alloy instead of a lowering by weigh^ this system is identical 

in principle with that of the Unit^ States ; and it secures to 
the contracting States the maintenance of a permanent supply 
of small silver coin, even if gold were hereafter* to become 
more abundant in relation to silver th&n it is at present. 

These are i^ fact the same advantages we have ourselves 
derived from the British Act of Parliament of ltfl6 ; but in 
the countries associated hy this Convention, these advantages 

are combinea with the retention of the double standard, on 
the basis of the proportion of 1 to 15^ which was adopted by 
the French Law of the 7th Germinal, An XI, as the legi 
relation of gold to silver. 

The most important innovation introduced by the Monetary 
Convention, which was signed in Paris on the 23r<3 I)cccmbcr, 
1865, by the representatives of France, Belgium, Switzerland, 
and ItsLly,* is the principle of establishing a legal and official 
system of monetary union upon mutuad concessions in the 
currency of four countries in which the metallic circulation 
had previously been imperfectly assimilated. The proceeding 

of the Monetary Conference, which have been printed in 
Belgium in the appendix to the Bill brought in to give effect 


* The Commissiooexe were M. de Farieu and M. Pelouze for 
France ; M. Fortamps and M. Ereglinger for Belgium ; MM. Artam 
and PratoloDgo for Italy ; MM. Kern and Feer Hergez for Switzer- 
land. 
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to the terms of the Convention of the 23rd December, show 
that the Commissioners of the four States adopted with eager- 
ness and enthusiasm a plan designed to extend the circulation 
of the gold and silver coinage of their respective nations 
over the whole territory of the Four States, on equal terms, 
-without reference to the Mint in which tlicy were struck, or 

the effigy tifcyey bore. Their intention was that from Antwerp 
to Brindisi traTellere should pay their way in the same coin, 
without any of the risk or inconvenience of national exchanges, 
and that this coin should have precisely the same value over 
this wide extent of European territory, whether it bore the 
effigy of free Helvetia, the head of Victor Emmanuel or of 
INapoleon 111., or of the two success! vo Hings of Belgium. 

M. Michel Chevalier, a well-known French* economist, 
whose name can never.be mentioned on this side of the Channel 
without respect, as he was one of the cliicf promoters of the 
French Commercial Treaty, proposed to the Commission on 
weights, measures, and coin, which sat in London in 1862 , a 
monetary alliance between Great Britain and France, in ffie 
shape of a gold coinage, bearing on one side tlie effigy of 

Queen Victoria, and on the obverse that of Napoleon III. 
In making this suggestion, M. Chevalier renounced the predi- 
lection he ’had previously expressed in favour of an exclusive 
silver standard, on the ground that the recent discoveries of 
gold had made the value of that metal subject;, to far more 

dc]>reciatioh and fluctuation than silver, and that permanence 
of value is a condition of the first importaTicc p} the standard 

of currfjncy. 

The negotiators of the Convention of the 23rd December 
took a still broader view of the principles of monetary union. 
Their object was that the gold and silver coinage of the four 
countries should be identically ilie same in weight, size, and 
value, tl^ougrh each country should issue money stamped with 
its own distinctive emblems, and even though the name of the 
coin should not in all cases be the same, inasmuch as the 
Italians prefer to retain the familiar appellation of lira for 
that which the oilier three nations call a franc. The first 
Article of the Convention is expressed in the following terms : 

— ‘Belgium, France, Italy, and Switzerland constitute a 
* Union in relation to the weight, standard, dimensions, and 
' value of their coined money of gold and silver.’ The design 
of the Conference, and more especially o^ its President, M. de 
Parieu, who was, we believe, the author of the draft which was 
adopted after sundry amendments, was to establish this unity of 
coinage in essentials, leaving to each State as much liberty and 
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independence in the detail of the coinage as were not incom- 

patible with the general scope of the project. 

The four contracting States did not go so far as to make it 

compulsory on their respective subjects or citizens to receive 

gold and silver coins minted abroad. But the treasuries of the 
four States bound themselves to receive these monies, without 
distinction^ in payment of the public ^dues ; and although they 
are not yet made strictly legal tenders between man and man 
in each of the countries respectively, it is. hoped and anticipated 
that use and public convenience will speedily remove all ditfi- 

culty on this score. Indeed, practically the gold napoleon and 
the silver five-franc piece, wherever struck, have long been 
received, indiscriminately, in the ordinary transactions of life, 
throughout^ the countries where the decimal monetary system of 
France prevails, and even in Spain and a great part of Ger- 
many. 

The amount of small coin of the depreciated st.andnrd to be 

struck by each State is fixed by the Convention at six francs 
per head of the population ; and as we liave in the last fifty 
years struck about 16,000,000/. in shillings, for tlie use ol’ihe 
United Kingdom and a portion of oinr own colonics, the pro- 

portion of six francs per head is not immoderate. 

No change has been introduced in the legislative provisions 
respecting the lower coinage, which consists in France and 

Italy of an alloy of copper, and of nickel in Belgium and 
Switzerland.* •. 

The parties to the Convention of the 23rd December agreed 
to leave it etpe^i, to any othbr State to join the Oiiitm on tlic 

same terms. No express addition has yet been made to it; but 
the Pontifical Government promulgated an Edict on the 16th 
•June, 1866, by which it virtually adopts the system of the 

Monetary Union, with the exception that the Pope reserves 
the right of striking and issuing certain coins, which are not 
included in the terras of the Convention, viz., a ^ieeb of 2 lire 
and 50 cents., which docs not exist in France, and a piece of 

25 cents., which is substituted at Eome for the piece of 20 cents, 
adopted by the Union. This Pontifical Edict has, however, 
the merit of laying down with precision, in its first Article, the 
fundamental doctrine of the value of the franc in gold, on 
which the whole superstructure of the Convention rests. It 
states, ^ The new monetary unit of the Pontifical States is 
‘ founded on the value of 6 grammes of silver and 0*322,58 of 

'gold, both at a standard of -^^^^^ths, and it takes the name of 
^ the lira Pontifida,^ It is not improbable that some of the 
States, contiguous to the countries already included in this 
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Conventloi!, will gradually adopt the same system, and this 
without the intervention of the causes which, under the Virst 
French Empire, extended the monetary system of F ranee far 
beyond the present boundaries of that country ; for many of 
the territories which were then annexed to France by the 
conquests of Napoleon, have never entirely lost, or ^discarded, 

the use of the French jnonetary system; and the sense of 
mutual convenience in personal inteiicourse and in commercial 
transactions might easily revive it. 

Having thus shown in what manner 68,000,000 of the 

inhabitants of the continent of Europe have solved the diffi- 
culty of reducing Uieir monetary circulation to a common 
standard, by this remarkable Convention, which subjects their 

respective gold and silver coinage to certain fixed ajad uniform 
rules, and even determines the relative i)roportion of their issues 
of small coin, we shall’now proceed to consider tlie sclieme of a 
more extended union, which has been mooted by several writers, 

and discussed in the French press, as one of the ulterior results of 
the Convention of the 23rd December. It is certain that some 
progress has been made, since the coinincncement of the present 

century, in drawing nearer together the monetary systems of 
the -world. Several States -svhicli still retain their own distinct 
unit of vahjie, and which have-not adopted the French metrical 
system, have nevertheless j»rocccdcd so far as to divide their 

dollars, florins, drachmas, &c. on the decimal scale, which is a 
step in the eight direction, and a great convenience in calcula- 
tion. This has been d«)-ne in Sweden, Turkey, Poj'tugal, Aus- 
tria, Gi;eccc,the Nethcrliinds, and Spain, — cottfitilcs including 
211,000,000 of inliabitants. To these Mexico may be added 
since th«5 French occupation ; and the relation of tlie rupee of 
India to the English sovereign also affords facilities for 

decimal arithmetic. The monetary Convention which was 
concluded in 1857, between Austria and the German States, 
brought *uiifler one system 7(),0()(),000 of inhabitants, whoso 
coins and units of value are distinct, but have beeiiirendered 
mutually convertible by a simple process : thus the three lead- 
ing coins of Germany, the Prussian thaler, the Austrian florin, 
and the South GcM'inan florin, arc represented by tlie following 
equations : — 

4 Prussian thalers =6 Austrian florins =7 S. German florins. 
The French Convention with Belgium, Italy, and Switzer- 
land, which has just been more fully described, is another iiu- 

portaat addition to the principle of uififonnity, since it has 
linked together 68,000,000 of souls, by the* use of the same 
coinage, extending from Brest to Constanz, and from Antwerp 
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to Tarentum, under the terms of tiie Convention ^ the 23rd 
December, published in England by M. Hendriks, in the 
pamphlet cited at the head of this article. The same principle 

nas, to a certain extent, been acted upon by the British Govern- 
ment in the proclamations of February 3, I 8665 giving to 
sovereigns minted in Australia legal currency in this country. 
The result of all these changes has been to diminish the 

innumerable variations of money, wldch previously existed in 
the world ; to reduce them to five or ax leading denominations ; 
and to render the public n)ore sensible of the adv|intages and 
convenience which would arise from a further introduction of 
the principle of a uniform coinage, or of a coin^e which could 
be converted and interchanged by the application of fixed 
and uniform principles. These views have been ably expressed 

upon a recent occasion by M. Louvet, a member of the 
French le^slative body, in a report drawn up by him on June 
13, 1866. The tendency of modem civilisation, with its lines 
of railway extending over and across the frontiers of many 
States, and its lines of telegraph* bringing into direct com- 
munication countries lying at the opposite extremities of 
Europe, and even of die globe, is to create great common 

interests, irrespective of national and local differences. And 
it is obvions that all the operations of trade, ajid the ex- 
change of money, would be greatly facilitated by the reduc- 
tion of the representatives of weighty quantity, and value to a 
common form, or by the adoption of some principles which 
would make the conversiouof difierent signs of value more easy 
and accuratoa. • ^ * 

Our own country has hitherto stood aloof from any ‘of these 
combinations, and we arc separated from the rest of Europe 
and America by the duo-decimal system of numeration, and by 
the high value of our unit,t the pound, almost as much as by 


* The necessity of establishing a common tarif for fhe Wnsmis- 
sion of telegraphic despatches through difierent countries, has not 

been without effect upon the question of international coinage, and 
numeration. Thus the Telegraphic Convention which was signed at 
Paris, on the 17th May, 1865, between Franco and almost all the 
States of Continental Europe, adopts the franc as the monetary 

basis of international tarifs for telegraphic mess^es. The 30th 
Article of this treaty adds that the tarif of messages between any 
two points in the dominions of the contracting States, is to be so ad- 
justed, that the charge on every despatch of twenty words is always 

to be some multiple of the half-franc. 

. „ t B deserves observation that as we proceed from Portugal, at the 
south-western extremity of Europe, where the monetary unit is 
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the sea which surroiinds these islands. And we do not anti- 
cipate that any change will speedily or easily be effected in 
habits so deeply rooted amongst a commercial people. But it 

is by no means impossible to bring our coinage and our basis 
of numeration into a closer and more constant connexion with 
the leading systems of the European continent and of India, 
witliout any.,unportant change in its present denomination and 
value. Tho practical mfethod which has been suggested to 

effect this object is as follows : — 

The English sovereign contains 123*274 grains troy weight, 

with -j^jth alloy, or in other words, 113*002 grains of fine gold, 
representing 7*322 French grammes. The French twenty- 
franc piece, added to the French fivc-franc piece (in gold), con- 
tains 7-258 grammes of fine gold, exclusive of i-^th of alloy. 
Hence the difference between an English sovereign itnd twenty- 
five francs in French gold is 64 milTigrammes. 

If these 64 nlilligrammes (or about 4 j- grains troy) were sub- 
tracted from the sovereign, which would thus be reduced 0*825 
per cent in value, and if the proportion of alloy in our gold coin- 
age were raised from 1^3 th to Totl 1, the sovereign would bo wortli 
a little less, but it woulji weigh a little more than it does at 

present: * it would therefore be more diMimilar thari it now is 
to the French napoleon, but it would be precisely equivalent to 
25 francs in French gold, and would in fact be a 25-franc 

piece. It would obwously be a great convenience to travellers 
in both countries respectively, and in all the countries which 
have adopted the monetary system of France, to carry with 
tlicm in tb(%«r own coinage definite represent^x^s of value, 

which would be independent of the variations of the exchange 
and the exactions of money-changers; and the same benefit 
would accrue, on a much larger scale, in tho financial and com- 
mercial relations of this country with foreign nations. If such 
a common basis of numeration and coinage were in existence, 
it would mol* be difficult for the Governments of France and 
England to agree npon certain uniform principles of coinage, 

and to give l^al currency respectively to these foreign coins, 
which would then represent distinct forms of value, based on 

^oW <^f sovereign, through Spain, France^ South Germany, 
North Germany, Russia in the north-easi^ and England in the north- 
west, the value of the coin which serves as the base of numeration, 
increases continually, boing least in the south and highest in the 
north. 

* A pound troy at the standard of ||ths of fine gold ^ves 
461. 14s. 6dl; and at the standard of ^^ths of fineness it would 
give only 46/. 5s. 6d. in coin. 
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the same standard : thus, the napoleon would be in England a 
16-sbillmg piece, and the Frencli Government, in conjunction 
with itfl monetary allies, would doubtless not only accept the 

English sovereign as a twenty-five-franc piece^ but would pro- 
bably strike twcnty-five-franc pieces of its own, which would be 
identical yAth the English sovereign. 

On the other hand, it would be easy for the liritish GoA'crn- 

ment to issue gold pieces pf two florins, or four shillings’ value, 
representing two-tenths of a pound, which would correspond to 
the fivo-frano pieces of the Franco-lielgc and Hclvctioo-Italian 

Union, and would thus become a practical link of union 
between the two circulations, whilst they would offer a means 
of accord with those large ‘ European and American pojnila- 
tions which, use the Spanish piastre or dollar. The five-franc 
piece, whetW in gold or in silver, may be regarded as the most 
familiar unit of monetary circulation in Fraiyjc and in the 
countries allied with her, and it is not inaccurately desta’ibed 

by M. de Parieu, in one of his articles in Ihe ‘ Revue Contem- 
poralnc,’ as the dollar or crown piece of both hemispheres.* 
The colonial and commercial interests of this country are by no 
means confined to our connexion with the continent of Europe. 

It is perhaps of still greater importance to ourselves to con- 
sider, in the adjustment of our monetary system, the relation 
it bears to the coinage of our neighbou.rs, our dc])cndeiits, 

and our customers in other parts of the globe. The units of 
value which at present play the most important part in the 
intercourse of, Ae world are the pound, the American and 
Spanish dolhir^ .the rupee, aud the franc, and all* these coius 

stand, by a fortunate coincidence, in relations to each other 
which may be represented by multiples of the number five. 
Thus, the British sovereigu is equal to about five dollars of 

four shillings each ; to ten rupees ; and to twenty-five francs. 
If it were possible to correct the slight variation which 
exists in these proportions, by adopting a coinage f!a America, 
India, and Europe, based on a uniform princijdc, under the 

different denominations familiar to each country, the most 
arduous part of the question of monetary union would be solved. 
An English four-shilling piece, the fifth of a pound, might thus 


* :M. Damas, a Senator of France, went so far as to declare in his 
report on the Monetary Convention, that the legislature of France 
had erred by adopting low a unit of value in the ^ currency, and 
that the more enUghtened disposition of the present times is to cor- 
rect this error by substituting the five-franc piece for it, or the quin- 
tuple of the franc itself. 
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represent the dollar, current in America and in several of our 
own cjolonics ; it would also ref^resent two Indian ruiiccs, and 
five Kiii’ojJCMJi francs — conditions which ivouldgivc it currency 
in all parts of the world. The five-shilling piece, on the con- 
trary, wdiicli has been abandoned as a cumbrous and iucon- 
vcnieiit coin, lins the disadvantage' of not being readily 

convcrtibleo’nto any system of foreign coinage. The recent 
introductioh of five-franc pieces in gold has been attended in 
France Arith great egnvenience to the public, and avc think that 
the British half sovereign is a picep of too high a value to serve 

as the lowest gold coin in our circulation. These gold five- 
franc ])ieccs at fir*st appeared to be ratlier too small, especially 
to a community which were previously accustomed to tJic 

heavy silver crowns which they have superseded. But use has 
removed this objection in France, and would speeSlly have tlie 
same effect in this country, though it has been remarked that 
northern nations'^prefer the nae of coins heavier than those of 

the south. Thus, iu the French monetary conference of 1865, 
Italy insisted on the reduction of the smaller pieces of silver 
to 20 contimos, against the wish of Belgium and Switzerland. 

On tins basis, the monetary circulation of i^ritish and Aus- 
tralian jrold might be extended to 68,000,000 of inhabitants of 
continental Europe, and it might be possible, as we haA^e indi- 
cated, to include lydia aTid America in the same arrangement. 

This point being once attained, time would probably adjust the 
silver coinage of these respective countries to thB same system. 

The future effect of this combination of a gold circulation 
hetween (H-eat Britain and the Western CQiftiaental Union, 

would ’probably be further extended by the fact, that, as 
(Germany and the Loav Countries have no gold circulation of 
their OAvn, they necessarily use a large quantity of the French 

gold coinage. The German Commercial Congress which 
met at Frankfort in 1865, expjegsed a hope that Germany 
might strike and issue gold jiieces of the value of 20 francs, of 
the French standard and pattern, and that these cmns should be 

made a legal tender in Germany, — a measure which would give 
legal currency to the French napoleon, or its equivalent, 
throughout central Europe. M. Soetbeer, of Hamburgh, is a 

decided partisan of this scheme, and it is also supported by the 
^ Boersen halle ’ of Hamburgh, of the 17th July, 1866. Pro- 
bably one of the first results of the unification of Germany will 
be to give an increased impulse to her monetary uniour; but 

with a view to her international relation! the extension of the 
area of that inconvenient coin 'the Prussian three-shilling 
VOL. exxiv. NO. CCLIV. D D 
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tiuder ie to be deprecated, as it bears no regular anabgy to 

the other monetary systems of€iiirope. 

The result, therefore, of an understancliTig between Kn^land 

and France on this subject would probably be to give their 
coinage an universal acceptance in all the principal States of 
this hemisphere, except perhajis in liussia, where the condi- 
tions of tlic circulation are peculiar, from her vast extent, and 
from her own large metallic productiveness. 

The great objection which may fairly be urged against the 
adoption of a scheme that, threatens to modify, in however 

slight a degree, the established and intrinsic value of the 
English sovereign, is sufficiently obvious. The National Debt 
is a liability represented nominally by a given number of 
])Ounds sterling, equivalent to a fixed and determined weight 

in gold. Tne interest of the debt is paid in sovereigns of the 
same value. *Ali private debts, mortgages, and contracts arc 
expressed in the same tenus ; and to reduce the value of the 

com in which they may be paid, is to take from the creditor 
and give to the debtor a sum equal to the amount of the 
difference. If the gold coin of England were brought into 
conformity with the gold coin of the Continent, the Josh wcnild 

be, as we have seen, 64 milligrammes of fine gold on each 

sovereign, or 0*825 per cent, in weight, and about two iiencc 
in value. .. 

But this difficulty, formidable as it undoubtedly appears to 
be, is one whifch has been met and surmounted by other States 
of as high credit and probity as our own ; and there :ipy)ear t-o 
be two ways l>f*cb;aling with it. The first is Bini]>Iy to rediiee 

the intrinsic value of the sovereign to this extent, without 

taking account of the debts and liabilities contracted before 
the conversion, and this is the course advocated by IVI. Hen- 
driks in his pamphlet. It is the course which was taken by the 
Dutch Government in 1839, vhen it reduced the Dutch florin 
from 9*613 grammes of fine silver to 9*450 grammcl^, dSininish- 
ing the coin by about 163 milligram] ncs, representing tn;o per 

cent, of the original weight, on the j)rincii)le, as we pi*esume, 
that what was lost by each member of the community in one 
capacity was gained m another, and therefore that the process 
of conversion did, upon the whole, compensate itself. * 

Mr.^ Hendriks remarks in his pamphlet : — 

,• the question of a rc*adjustment of the Mint 

or measure between coin and buUion, it must be observed 

i!hat there is satisfactory^historical precedent for such a course. We 
have remarked that the ratio of Zl . 17 a lOjd. per ounce is empirical. 
It may even turn out on inquiry that tho alteration to 3Z. 1 7 a 1^. 
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international standard fineness would be less empirical, and nearer 
to the real present ratio of gold,, as measured hy silver in the open 
market for bulliom Tbo English standard until 1816 was a silver 

one, with the collateral alternative standard of gold coins in a fixed 
proportion settled by royal proclamations and Mint indentures 
according to the then assumed ratio of gold to silver. Hero wo 
have ample precedent for re-adjuatment, and the gold discoveries 

of the last* fifteen years appear to call for something of the kind 
being again considered. The 32. 17«. per ounce was OTiginally 
authorised by Charles II. But the government of William and 
Mary increased it to a- larger amount of gold coin per ounce of 

bullion. This, however, as shown by Sir Isaac Newton and others, 
was an over-esthnntion of gold, and made the coined guinea (for 
pounds were not then in existence) equal to 21«. 6d. instead of to 
its normal 21s. in silver. Silver coins could not, in this state of 

things, remain in circulation ; they were melted (justtas the Rench 
5-franc pieces have been of late years), and the government of 
George I. (a.i>. 1717} again changed to tho ratio which has since 
prevailed.* 

But, secondly, if the British legislature were resolved to 
efifcct this chant^e in the current coin of the realm, without the 
slightest dcviati<jn from those strict principles to which it has 

honourably ailhered fiom the reign of Queen Elizabeth, and 

without ^o much as tlio appearance of any abasement in the 
currency, then an allowance must he mtulc in the payment of all 

existing debts, so as to render the amount paid in the new coin- 
age exaetjy equivalent to the engagements contracted in the old 
one. This slate of things would be productive of temporary 
1 ) 11 1 sliort-I^ ved inconvcuicuce, and it would he exactly analogous 

(though in the inverse sense), to what took* place in France, 
wlien file franc was substituted for the old Frcmdi livre at the 
beginning of the present century. The franci was worth one 

livre three deuiers, and the livre was worth 99 centimes : there 
was therefore . a difference of oue y)er cent, between the two 
coins. •To^meet this difficulty, the Government published, on 
the 26th Vendemiaire An VIII, an official table of equivalents, 

and all payments and accounts were subjected to this yirocess of 
conversion, JM*iCording to tlie established scale, until after a cer- 
tain la]>se of time the old iivre had fallen into disuse. So too, 
the Pojie has recently published official tables for the reduction 
of the Homan scudo into Pontifical lire. 

This suggestion has found adherents both in England and in 
Prance, and the practical inconvenience attending it is, perhaps, 

less than may be imagined. In England it has been associated 
with a further proposal for what is called the decimalisation of 
a pound, on the pound and mil scheme. To us it appears that 
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these plans deserve and require very careful consideration. We 
• should hail with great satisfaction the adoi^tion of a complete 
and careful plan for the introduction of the decimal system, in 

the numeration, and in the coins, weights, and measures of this 
country, because we are satisfied that this system, in its integ- 
rity is of incalculable advanta^ to science, to trade, and to 
all the operations of daily life. J3ut before the Bi-itish Goveiii- 
ment and legislature can be asked to sanction any change in . 
the old-established habits o*f the people, which must always be 
produclivo of temporary inconvenience, they must he w^cll 
assured that the change is to be made mce for alt; anil that it 
is so contrived as to embrace all the desiderata of a new and 
improved currency. It would unquestionably be a useful 
work to enable us to assimilate our coinage, under its 2 )rincipal 

existing denominations, with that of foreign countries, so, (it 
least, as to render our money convertible into its precise 
equivalents and to give it currency abroad. But iliis is only 
one portion of the reforms we should be ^lad to effect in 
our monetary system ; and whenever the British Government 
is sufficiently enlightened and sufficiently su 2 >i)ortcd by 2 >ublic 
opinion to undertake the adjustment m these questions, we^ 

trust that a modification of our coinage would not only bring 
us into closer relations with the monetary systeiii of the 
Continent, but would also establish our^ own coinage and 
numeration on the basis of the decimal system. The two 
tilings are dMnct, and one of them might be effeetjed without 
the other ; but having regard to the serious temporary incon- 
vcnieiiue of any modification in the representativt-s of value, 

it is highly expedient that if any such change shcfuld bo 
aftempted it should be complete. 

One of the chief inducements, however, to make an eflPort 
to assimilate the gold currency of this country with that of 
Western Europe, in the maimer we have pointed out, is the 
minuteness of the change reqmred to effect that objeet. We 
are separated from the monetary system of France, Italy, 

Belgium, and Switzerland by a very narrow line of division, 
and, as we have shown, the double standard still retained in 
some of those countries, and even our own duo-decimal system 
of numeration, present no serious obstacles to the desired 
result. To establish a theoretical conformity between the 
moneti^ syst^s of different nations may be impossible ; but 
there is a point of contact between them which may he 

employed to bring about their practical Mnion. 

It is not unworthy of the attenfioh of the financiers and 
economists of England to note the important changes which 
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are takiii,£^ place in foreign countries, with a view to render the 
means of exchange more simple and universal ; for these 

changes arc one of the progressive signs of the age. Even 
in the United States, the House of Hepresentatives has 
recently manifested a (hsposition to entertain proposals calcu- 
lated to brjiig their monetary system into a closer connexion 
with that oi* Europe. Whatever the difficulties may be, it is 
not impossible for the common interest of mankind to surmount 
them ; and no common interest is more obvious tlian that of 
establishing a similarity or identity between those different 
representatives of value, which may be described as the very 
language of trade ; for to use the words of Landgrave Philip 
f>f llcsse at the beginning of the 16 th century — 

^ Hiitten wir alle einen Glauben, 

Gott und Gcrechtigkeit vor Augen, 

Ein Gewicht, Maossy MUnz und Geld, 

Dann stiindo cs besscr in diescr Welt* 

Which may be rendered — 

* Had all men but a single ci*eed, 

Faithful 'to God and just in deed. 

One weight, one measure, coin, and gold, 

*Twere better for all an hundredfold.* 


Aut. lY.—7/istoire de Jules Cbsar, Par NAPOIiEOX III. 

, 2 vols. 8vo. Paris : 1865-66.* * 

^HE two volumes of the Emperor Napoleon III.’s * History 
^ of Caesar ’ have been alres^y so long before the world — 
they have excited so widely the interest and attention of 
edjacated men — ^they have been made so much the occasion of 
sarcasm, of Jiantcr, of violent philippic, of sardonic criticism — 
they have been also so ably dealt with, with a more just and 

honourable purpose, by judges of a different order, to whom 
the study of Cmsar himself was a higher object than the study 
of a modern potentate’s n\ode of dealing with him — that little 
seems Icl’t for the ordinary reviewer to say on the subject of 
them. We cim do little more than repeat, and combine, what 
others have observed before us. If there is anything about 
which it is next to impossible to be original, it is a book 

which from the circumstances of its quthorship has lain on 
every table, and been commented on in every journal, from the 
day of its appearance until now. We have little, either of 
information or eutertaiument, to promise our readers; but 
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that little shall be said, at all events, ivith the best exercise of 
our impartial judgment — impartial, both as to tlic book, and, 
lyhat ia more rare, as to the author. 

We have to deal, be it observed, ivith no unpractised writer. 
The collection of the works of Louis Napoleon was already a 
pretty voluminous one, before the present important addition 

was made to it. Many of us were more or less fapiiliar with 
him as a writer, before Pate and his own strong resolution 
made him the master of the leading country of Europe. Suc- 
cessful, in the common sense, as a literary workman,^ he 

certainly has not been. He lacks altogether the giuccs of a 
popular author. He is quite incapable of interesting tlie 
reader by mere chai*m of manner, or through such symi>atliy 

of sentiment as masters of the art are able to excite. His style 
is not only meagre but harsh and grating : test it by reading 
aloud, and this quality becomes very obvious. He seems to 
have at oiicc little ear for beauty of cadence, and little a])[)rc- 

elation of neatness of diction. No Frenchman can possibly he 
otherwise than epigrammatic; but he is less so, and less sue- 
cGssfiil w'heii he is so, than any other distinguished French 
j)olitical or historical writer of our day. In this respect he is 
more felicitous in the turn of his occasional letters or addresses, 
than in his more elaborate and finished compositions. In 
these, generally 8])caking, there is a simplicity about his mode 

of stating or qpnunenting on facts which verges on common- 
place. And tlie ordinary reader, of a mind refined Into over- 
fastidiousness Jiy modem cultivation, is apt to set fhe matter 
down mere coitimonplace accordingly, and to discover in it 
occasion for nothing but weariness. But he will often find him- 
self mistaken. Louis Napoleon does not, in i)oint of fact, write 
for minds such as these. His thoughts, though he gives them 

in all honesty to the world in general, are in reality, perhaps 
unconsciously, addressed to sectaries and enthusiast|. ^'’c say 
deliberately enthusiasts, because — strange as it may appear 
to material Englishmen, who are familiar with tlic enthusiasm of 
loyalty, nationality, liberty, but cannot at all realise the enthu- 
siasm which clings to a mere name ^ a j)olitical reality — the 
* culte ’ of the dead Napoleon was for many years a substantial 

fanaticism in France. Men, who were neitfier fools nor dream- 
ers, persuaded themselves that the regeneration of the country 
was to be effected, not by remodelling her institutions, not by 
extending personaJ anc^ political freedom, not by educating her 
people, but by carrying out the first Emperor’s ‘ ideas ; ’ what- 
ever that obscure ])hriEise 'might mean. Look, accordingly, at 
the * Id<:es Napoleonicnnes ’ as they are coliooted in the three- 
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volume edition of Louis Napoleon’s works (1848). At first 
sights the scattered essays so entitled will probably appear to 
coutaiii rather a dryi resume of the first Emperor’s viewS 5 or 
those attributed to hun, on a very wide range of subjects, almost 
always too general, and often too trivia^ to bd attractive to a 
practical man. The inference first drawn wul rather be that 

great as litf was on the ^irone as well as in the camp, he does 
not shine as an ‘ ideologist.’ But read ii little more attentively, 
and, as far as you can, borrow the eyes of men of very different 
training and mental cultivation from yourself: men, tlie angles 
of whose understanding have not been rounded oflP by over 
polish: and you will find that many of these propositions, 
almost unmeaning in your c^yes, have in reality oracular truth 

and oracular force when addressed to minds prepared to receive 
them. It is the old story of the Koran of Mahomet; it 
ctmvcys to you no ideas at all; but in it uncounted millions 
have really found, or |>ci‘suadcd , tlieinselves that they found, 

ideas which have subdued in their day a large part of the 
world, and wliich are as yet so far from decrepit that they are 
even now extending their moral and material concpiest over 

many a dark comer of’tlie earth in the Malay isles, and in the 
recesses of Western Africa. 

In this "respect, tlie present Emperor may to a certain extent 
be also <*omj>arcd t-w a writer to whom he lias indeed very little 

analogy, except in the circumstance of the influence exercised 
by his tlieaights over many minds, and yet over none except 
minds of the sectarian order: we mean Joseph Mazzini. To 
one wljo is'not already imbued with ‘ Mazziuianfem,’ the effort 
to read even a few pages of the great patriot’s compositions is — 
if we may be allowed to speak from our own exi)erien(5e — a 
most wearisome exertion, Einc seems to succeed line, and 

page to follow page, without imparting any definite notions at 
all : there seems to be no thought, no argument, no attempt to 
grapple* wifii a difficulty or to make out a case : nothing but 
wirc^'awn sentiment, repeating itself in maudlin language. 
Such, we say, is the effect produced by Mazzini on us — ^the 

effect ])rocluced by him on tlic world is a very different matter. 
And so, ‘ Napoleonic ideas ’ may be to many of us a mere 

bottle of smoke— but Napoleonism, somehow, is a tremendous 
fact ; a great creation of modem times, the ultimate contest of 
which with the other opposing tendencies of the age has yet to 
be fought and decided, and may perhaps prove the Battle of 
Armageddon of distant political prophecy. 

Tliat the avowed object of the writer is not to establish 
historical truth, but to establish the great political doctrine of 
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the future, is amply proved by reference to a single passage of 
the Preface, in which the moral of the wliole work is briefly 
Bummcid up in words which we may call (in the j)rescnt state 

and prospects of Europe and America) of terrible significance. 

No say, can even approximate to a conjecture, how 

much of the destiny of himself, or of his children, is involved in 
those few suggestive sentences. . ‘ 

* What precedes is enough to show the object which I propose 
myself in writing this history. That object Hs to prove that when 
Providence raises up such mea as Ca)sar, Charlemagne, Napoleon, 

it is in order to point out to the nations the road which they have 
to follow, to stamp with the signet of their genius a new era, and to 
accomplish in a few years the work of many ages. Happy the 
nations who utidersiand them and follow them ! Woe to those who 

misconceive them and oppose them ! They do as the Jews— -they 
crucify their Messiah : they are both blind and guilty ; blind, for 
they do not perceive how powerless are their efforts to suspend the 
definitive triumph of good/^; guilty, for they do but retard progress, 

by impeding its promptness and rapidity.’ (Preface, p. vi.) 

Tbc first object of the author is therefore (as usual with his 
countrymen when they turn hisj|iorians),to establish a political 

theory of the necessitarian class ; most Frenchmen (whether they 
admit it or not) being by the turn of their genius disciples of 
Comte. The second object, very second in the present instance, 
is to do BO by means of the investigation of a particular chapter 

in history. Here, to say at once what it would he mere idle 
politeness to envelope in circumlocution, the * l^istory of 
Crosar ’ is altogether unsuccessfiil. As a record of the serjes 

of events in the foreign and domestic annals of Roiiic''which 
preceded, and led to, the civil war (political significance apart) 
it is unsatisfactory to the last degree. The author seems to 
have really approached his task without any j>rc])aration for 

it beyond a superficial knowledge of a few classical authors, 
and of tlie modem compilations *on the subject irhicili were 
potmla^ in ordinary education fifty years ago. He docs not 

even exhibit the appearance of knowing that such further 
qualifications could exist, or could he required. With the 
school of sceptical hut clpsc inquirers' into early Roman history 
which began with Niebulir and ended (for the present) with 

Lewis, he does not seem to have formed the slightest famili- 
arity. Nor ts he at all more acquainted widi the concentrated 
light which German investigation, conducted by writers such 

os Mommsen, has thrown on the whole subject of inner Roman 
domestic life and outer policy. It is no part of hia business to 
raise or discuss doubts on the authenticity of a tradition, or a 
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narrative, or a document* He scarcely shows himself aware 
that they are disputed. In short, and to put the cf^^e as plainly 
as ])os8ible, he seems to believe that^ in order to be capable of 
forming his own favourite political deductions, which are the 
true essence of all history, a student needs no more acquaintance 
'vvith facts than might have been acquired at school*' with the 

help of ordfeary school-hooks. 

It is needless to say more on this subject; for public opinion 
seems already to have pronounced its verdict. No one will 
read the History of Cassar to acquire what is usually meant by 
historical knowledge, except in one subdivision only. 

The treatment of that subdivision forms a curious contrast to 
the execution of the rest of the work. The author displays, as an 

autlior, those characteristics by which he has m^de sq powerful an 
impression on the European mind, for the last seventeen years, 
as a statesman ; Qui^quid vult^ id valde vult Eong before he 
bccanic a ruler, even, perhaps, before his long and persistent 

dream of becoming one bad dawned on him, he was an engineer 
officer by profession, and a strategist by favourite study. How 
intense his preoc*cupation was in regard to these subjects is 

known, not only to Ids intimates, but those who arc at all 
familiar with his scattered writings. To a mind ]x>ssessed with 
such inclinations as these, it may well be believed that the desire 
to trace stcji by step tlie military history of the great Koman 

captain, with all the advantages whidi executive power could 
place at bis disposal, must have been a very predominant motive 
in the choice of a subject. And it is impossible not to notice 

at onc«, both in the different spirit which hm:c* animates the 
writer and the different value of the execution, the relief which , 
he feels in apiiroaching it. He delights to draw out his 
hero from the dull details (to one like him) of the Comitia 

and the Senate, into the open fields, with the warlike but 


* Not even in the most fundamental instance of all for liis purpose 

— the authenticHy of the * Commentaries’ which he uses. We have 
little doubt that the safest course is to rely on it ; but the opposite 

belief requires notice, at least from any conscientious historian of 
CfDsar. Arnold was not a 'Verj accurate* or deep scholar on such 

subjects, but he had a breadth of thought, and habit of judging on 
the general aspect of things, which was apt to render his views clear 
where men with minds more deeply involved in particulars see 
faintly, lie was curiously sceptic^ on this head. * The more wo 

*Vcad them,’ he says, * the less can we persijadc ourselves to consider 
* Cmsar as their author ' (History of Rome, vol. i. p. 257). We arc 

not sure, however, whether in this passage he means the whole work, 
or tl^ ‘ jbo Bello Civili ’ only. 
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oaprieious Gaul for his enemy, the staunch legionary with 
pickaxe and Javelin, for liis agent, and around him the moun- 
tains^ rivers, marshes, defiles, existing now they existed then, 

and giving out their buried stores of ancient relics to guide 
the research, and reward tlie conj^tures, of the ablest explorers 
of* Franck, with an imperial antiquary at their head, llotli 
these main divisions of his M^ork are ^animated, nor doubt, by 
the same intense spirit of personality. Tha( he haJ his visions 
of continuing certain’ tramtions of empire we all know; but 
those visions embraced also certain other traditions of military 

glory. his aspirations were fulfilled, in abundant measure ; 
the other half (to the extreme relief of mankind) the Fates 
^ disj>crsed in empty air.’ But tliey are evidently dear to his 
remembrauc^. 

In reading these volumes, therefore, which have, as has been 

said, little enough of the attractions of style, or eloquence, 
or imagination, to- prevent us from diverging from tlic study oi‘ 

their contents to meditation on their author, we are inevitably 
led to impersonate him to ourselves in several distinct characters. 
He is here before us as the steady, pertinacious dreamer of 
dreams to come ti*ue; he who proposed ter himself, and executed, 

the task of acting out on the great stage the drama of wliich 
the first Napoleon only performed the prelude. Tke hero of 
that drama is the great monarch, ruling, not <:hrough the people, 

but by and yith the people, and ready at any moment to. 
appeal from alFoppositlon by tlie so-called liberal andcultivatcd 
classes to that fundamental power of all from which he^dcrives his 
origin and his atfength. But the author is before us also jn that 

.yery rarc character of a philosoplucal statesman, who may be 

driven indeed, as others arc, to govern bj shifts and expedients 
calculated to meet present cmcigenoies, but whoso mind is 

always in the future; who directs las course, in the main, by an 
estimate of the strength of opposing forces, not as' they are to 
the superficial observer, but as certain signs show tliit tfiey will 
be. We meet with him, lastly, us the military archa3ologist, on 

ground dioseu by himself and which he has thoroughly mves- 
tigated, discussiiig, temperately and ably, questions minute 
and uninteresting except to the few, but inviting much intellec- 
tual subtlety ; and deciding them in general, so far as we are 
able to judge, with much acutmess, and a remarkable freedom 
from prepossessions and crotdiets. But all the rest of the 
worilK^-^ll that does not bear, directly, on its great ]X>lltIcal 

1^1^, or that is not (ontain^ in the special chapters on the 
V^ush campaigns— is mere rough cement, holding together 
materials of some value, but quite unconnected with each c^er; 
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mere ^padding,’ to use a more obvious phrase out of the modem 
literary dictionary. 

The leading principle on which rest the foundations of 
Caiwarism, or Napoleonism, i^chever name may be appKed to 
it, is of ct)urse the doctrine of Necessity; the assumption of a law, 
according t<i which, when public events have reached a certain 

tuming poipt in their natural course, they can only proceed 
thenceforth in a pi’cviously ascertained direction. That absolute 
pow'cr begets aristocriicy, the latter democracy, and deanocracy 
by corruption engenders tyranny^ was the old pre-Comtian 
formula of ages g^nc by. And we do not know tfiat political 

wisdom, although it has invented many fine-sounding phrases 
to ntlorn the some series of propositions, has in reality proceeded 

much farther : — , 

‘ Thug,’ says the author, speaking of the last days of the Republic, 
* fvorythiiig was struck with decay. Brutal force gave power, and 
corruption place. The Empire no longer belonged to the Senate, 
but to the commanders of the armies ; the armies no longer belonged 
to the Republic, but to the chiefs who conducted them to victory. 
Numerous elements of dissolution disorganised society; the venality 
ol* judges, the traffic in elections, the arbitrary proceedings of the 
Senate, the tyranny of wealth, which oppressed the poor by usury 
and bravcd,the law with impunity. Rome was divided between two 
well-marked lines of opinion: one side, seeing no safety except in 
the past, attached themselves to abuses, through fear lest the dis- 
(Hacement of a single stone should make the whole edifice crumble. 
The other vi^anted to consolidate thatedifice by making the base larger 
and tlie sun^init less unsteady. The first rested its cause on the in- 
stitutioj^s of Sylla ; the other had taken the nampbf *Marius as tlie 
symbol of its hopes.’ (Vol. i. p. 282 .) 

After doing amjdc justice to the motives and purity of cha- 
racter of some, at least, of the leaders of the * rarliamentary ’ 

party, the Imperial positivist proceeds \— 

* And<ncvvL'thelGss, the cause maintained by men such as these was 
condemned to perish, like everything else which has lasted its time. 

With all their virtues, tiiey were only an additional obstacle to the 
regular march of civilisation, because they did not possess tlioso 
qualities which are most essential in time of revolution, the just 
appreciation of tlie wants of* the moment and the problems of^.the 

future. . . . But their influence was so considerable, and ideas con- 
secrated by time have such an empire over the spirits of meil, that 
they would even yet have prevented the success of the popular 
cause, if Caaaflr, by placing liimself at its head, hod not given it new 

lustre and irresistible force.* (Vol. i. p. SOJf.) 

‘ Never is the period of decline of a society more plainly indicated 
than when the law becomes the machine of war for the use of the 
difibrant parties, instead of remaining the honest expression of the 
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general requirements. Every man vrho had arrived at power in 
Borne rendered himself guilty to-day of what he hiid condemned 
yesterday, and made the institutions of his country servo the passion 

of tlie moment. At one time it is the Consol Metellus (a.u.c. 697} 
who delays the nomination of the QfiBstors in order to prevent that 
of the judges, with the view of protecting his relative Clodius 
against a judicial accusation. At another wc find Milo and Sextius, 

under pretext of reprisals against the same consul, opposing all 
imaginable obstacles to the convocation of the Comitia. Then 
again, the Senate (A.U.C. 698) endeavours to delay the choice of 
judges, in order to prevent Clodius from being named ^dilc. The 

ancient usage of consulting the auspices had become, in the eyes* of 
all, a mere political manoeuvre. None of the great personages 
whom the momentary favour of the people or the Senate brought into 
prominence preserved the true senUment of right. Cicero, who sees 

the whole Bepublic in himself, and who attacks as monstrous every- 
thing done against him and without him, declares all the acts of the 
Tribunate of Clodius ** illegal.” Cato, on the contrary, defends, 
from personal interest, the same acts, because the pretensions of 

Cicero wound his pride, and tend to invalidate the commission which 
he had received from Clodius. Caius Cato violates the law by reveal- 
ing the Sibylline oracle. On ail sides recourse is had to illegal 
means, which vary according to the temperament of the actor. 

Some, like Milo, Sextius, Clodius, put themselves openly at the head 
of armed bauds: others act with timidity and dissimulation, like 
Cicero, who, one day, after a first unsuccessful ^attempt, carries off 
by stealth from the Capitol the brazen plate on which the law for 

his proscriptioii was engraved. Singular error, .to suppose thaS 
history may be effaced by oansing some marks of the post to dis- 
appear.’ (Vol. ii.^p. 376.) « 

And, consistently' enough, following the same line of thought 
to its conclusions, he m^cs every additional usurpation on the 
part of the military chiefs whose increasing ascendancy was 
ruining the Bepublic, an additional proof of the inadequacy of 
the Republic to meet the exigencies of the times 

* It was every day more and more evident (a. u. o. 702)* in the 
eyes of all men of ^ense, that the institutions of the Bepublic were 

becoming une^qual to the maintenance of order within, perhaps of 
peace without. The Senate could no longer meet ; the Comitia no 
longer bo held ; the judges no longer pronounce a sentence, except 
under the protection of a militaiy force. It became necessary there^ 

fore ta place the state at the discretion of a general, and to abdicate 
all authority in bis favour. Thus, while popular instinct, which is 
seldom in tfic wrong, saw the safety of the commonwealth in the 
elevation of a single man to power, the aristocratic party, on the 
. eoutrary, saw no danger, ^except in this general inclination towards 
single man. On this account Cato had himself inscribed among 
the candidates for the consulship for the year 703, signalising Pompey 
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and CaBsar as' equally dangerous, and declaring that he only aspired 
to the highest magistracy in order to repress their ambitious de^signs. 
This competition, opposed to the spirit of the time and to the popular 

instincts which were engaged in the contest, had not a chance of 
success ; and the candidateship ^of Cato was set aside without diffi- 
culty.’ (Vol. li, p. 449.) 

Noav, to say the trutli, at the expense of being thought very 
wanting in profundity, the ordinary allegation that the institu- 
tions of' Home were ‘ eflfete,’ and required to be destroyed and 
created afresh, at the particular period when Cmsar con- 
descended to undertake that task,']ias 'long appeai'ed to us an 
instance of the i»ra(‘tice of reading history backwards, and 
assuming (in the in6nite variety of human ciftumstanccs) 
that tile event wliich happen^ was precisely the only 
event which could happen. It is usually laid* down in a 
manner which is a per&ct specimen of reasoning in a circle. 
Tlic institutions of Kome were rotten, therefore they fell ; tliey 
fell, therefore they were rotten. On what grounds do we pro- 
nounce them thus obsolete ? Certainly not that of age. The 
old Eomau jiolity was, in truth, remarkably short-lived. The 
period of development of the old aristocratic commonwealth 

scarcely outlasted three centuries, from the end of the Samnitc 
Avar, when Home became absolute mistress of Italy, to the 
time ol’ the CTracclii, or, if you will, of Marius and Sylla. 
Aud that period Avas not at all of a stationary character: it 
#as one of perpetual chlange and reconstruction of internal 

elements. * The revolution commenced by the Gracclii tJircAv a 
mass of power, till then wielded by the arisU>ej^acy, into tlic 

hand df the city populace. But then, as if providentially to 
counterbalance this tendency, came the changes effected by the 
Social AV'ars, which in the end balanced that new x^ower by 
the introduction of Avhole races of free Italians to the suffmge. 
Such great alterations could not take place without trying the 
strength of ^hc old system to the utmost ; but there is uotliing, 
in our judgment, oxcex)t the event, which we must, protest 

against as a false criterion, to prove that, guided by more 
honest and more reA'creutial hands, the machine was not clastic 
enough to outlast the pressure, and might not have continued 
to perform its functions with reneAved energy. We must not 
be seduced, in this matter, by the commonplaces of poets and 
rhetoricians about the contests of the venm forum, and enor- 
mous fortunes, and foreign conquest, and the lust of gold. 

Where a living public spirit ^ts, % commonwealth may 
endure all these, assimilate their good results, and to a certain 
extent reject their evil. It will never do for us Britons — with 
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a foreign empire more than equalling that of, Rome, and foreign 
ooxomercial relations greatly exceeding hers^ and private for- 
tunes elaborated every day out of our common resources to 

which that of Crassus was poverty, with bribeiy rampant, 
luxtiry to which that of Lucullus was simplicity, and social 
vices equalling at least those of the Suburra, — ^to acquiesce in 
the servile doctrine that tlic institutions under 'whieli those vast 
changes have been effected, and which have Hitheifto borne the 
strain of them, have become ^ effete,’ and stand in need of a 
manipulation by an inspire^ autocrat. And whether we arc 

flattered or alamed by the comparison, no two communities 
have ever^hibited more striking analogies in their develo])- 
ment of pmSlic life than those of re|)ublican Borne and consti- 
tutional England. 

We may, in fact, illusti*ate our meaning still further, by com- 
paring the course of events in both countries, at a period in 
their respective destinies by no means dissimilar. After all 
allowance made for the comparative size of the theatres on 
which the performances took place, the last days of the Stuart 
monarchy, in England, exhibited a crisis similar in many re- 
spects to that which agitated the Boman B^tublic from the 

Syllan ‘ restoration ’ to the establishment of Caesarean power. 
The old division of the English nation into the {ppular and 
aristocratic parties still remained, hut in the course of events 
these had assumed shapes so new and so distorted, that tlm 
Whigs and Tories retained little more than a tra(litional rW 
semMance, maintained by hereditfury obstinacy, to the Bound- 
heads and Bo^'^ists of old times; just as the ^mrtisaus of 

Fompey and Cssar did to those of Marius and Sylla.*' And 

party warfare, while keying dear of absolute ciril war, had 
degenerated into excesses so utterly unscrupulous that civil 
war itself seemed tolerable in comparison. The life, property, 

honour, of every man engaged in pditics were held by liim 
absolutdy at the mercy of the antagonist faction/wlAnever it 
obtaineil temporary power. Consequently, every struggle for 

pc ver was also a struggle for existence, and ambition became 
only another word for die spirit of self-defence. The Whigs 
shed noble and innocent blood , by •wholesale in the matter of 


* It may be worth the notice of those who register coincidences, 
that the period assigned by the Emperor for the duration of tho 
popular struggle against the Homan Senate-— sixty-threo years, from 

the ^ine of the Gracchi to the Consulate of Crassus and Pompey, 
684 (vol. i, p. 275)— exactly agrees with that between the 
j| 06 ession of Charles I. and the English revolution (1625-88). 
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the Popish plot. The King’s friends, when uppermost, sent 
to the gallows as a coiisyiirator every le^liiig antagonist who 
(lid not escape tlicir clutches; and punished rebellious out- 
breaks— -such as those of Monmoutli and of the Covenanters — in 
such a manner that the revenge bore a proportion to the jiro- 
vocation never perhaps siirjiassed in political history, except in 

Jamaica in* 1865. And^ yet all, or almost all, was done, just 
as in the \)arallel instance of decaying Rome, under colour 
of law. The old tenacious respect for forms and legal observ- 
aiic‘.e prevailed throughout the stn^ggle. 

‘ Tiie evidence now produced for the cro^,’ says Macaulay, ‘was 
at least as worthy pf credit as the evidence on whigli the noblest 
blood of England liad lately been shed by the opposition. The 
treatment which an accused Whig had now to expect from judges, 
advocates, sheriffs, juries and spectators, was no wdrse than the 
treatment which had lately been thought good enough by the Whigs 
for an accused Papist.’ 

Even when Lord Rochester said (in his private letters to his 
uife) that ‘things are ntw reduced to that extremity on all 
^ sides, that a man dares not turn his back, for fear of being 
‘ hanged, an ill accident to be avoided by all prudent persons,’ 
the sufferers had the consolation that they were duly exe- 
cuted with all the constitutional forms. As Hallam says, 
there were, under Charles II., ^ no means of chastising political 

‘delinquencies, except through the regular tribunals of justice, 
"and throi^gh the ver<lict of a jury,’ The consequence was — 
in striking analogy with what was passing at Rome in the time 
of Milo and Clodius — that every politician’s hopei hot only of 

victory but of life, lay in securing the jury in kis favour. And, 
in the metropolis at least, for some years, the question which 
j)arty should prevail, or rathei' be able to show its faro in 

public, depended on the election of the sheriffs, whose duty to 
their cause it was to pack the juries. Now, if a clever Ciesarist 
■were to 'i)roi40unce that the parliamentary constitution of Eng- 
land, thus turned by parties into a mere cover for mutual 

violence, had become .‘effete’ in 1688 , he would be able to 

show quite as valid- an array of arguments and probabilities in 
favour of his assertum, as* he who were to predicate the same 

of the Roman Republic in A.U.C. 700, or of French political 
freedom in 1848. And the same fate-appointed consequence 
would have been ready at his hands — namely, that a Cmsar was 
needed to replace the worn-out system by a new one. Ai^d 

nothing would have been easier, had Pmvidence so willed it, 
than the career of an English Cmsar in 1688. The bulk of all 
jjarties, tired of what seemed an insoluble problem, would have 
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thrown themselves at his feet But it did not please Provi- 
dence to send us a Csesar. It sent us a Dutchman, incapable 
of a Caesar’s desip^ns or a Cassar’s crJines.* It sent us a i>rc- 

server, highminded, indeed, able, and resolute, but phlegmatic 
and sickly, whose; personal ambition, such as he had, lay in 
quite another direction, whose sense of honour and justice 
would have restrained him from revolutionary j)rojccts had he 
been otherwise Inclined to them, and who would nd more have 
dreamt of making himself !Em])eror among us than Pope. The 
general result was that, ins1;ead of the establishment. of a mag- 
nificent despotism, nothing happened among us more exciting 
than the rise out of political anarchy of a Whig aristocracy, 
which, with continually increasing reinfbrccment from the 
popular power, has managed to patch up our effete institutions, 

and kept them going for a century and three quarters. And 
for our own parts, believing the changes dn states to be by no 
means accountable on absolute laws of Positivism, but subject 
to many a bias of accident and opportunity, we are aware of no 
reason why the institutions of Borne also might not have under- 
gone a similar x)rocess of petty and gradual reconstruction, had 
Fate denied her the blessing of a Ca'sar, and given her some- 
thing approaching the feebler type of an Orange 0 / a Wash- 
ington. To sum up the subject in words which may, perha]>s, 
2 ) 0 ssess an approximation to common sense, jnstead of savouring 
of the mystic and oracular : there are, no doubt, crises in tlie 
history of frefl states when they can only be saved tjirough tht 
energy or influence of a few, or even of a single man. But 
it depends very* greatly on the character of the deKverer himi- 

self, whether he shall complete his task by the reconsfruction 
of society on the old basis, or shall destroy society, and render 
himself the absolute master of a new one. The courtier, wdio 
worshij)8 success in a * Cossar,’ is a public enemy of a vulgar 
type. The timid, or fastidious, or cynical politician, who extols 
mm simply for the energy which he disfdays in trairiplhig down 
opposition, is considerably worse. But worst of all is the 

fatalist philosopher, who preaches that the usurper is a ne- 

cessity. 

* It is a singular instance of preoccupation by a single idea, tliat 

Louis Napoleon, in his * Historical Fragments’ (comparing 1688 
with 1830]^ turns William IIL himself into a ‘ Cassar.’ The Stuarts, 
he says, reigned by fomenting personal ambitions : * Guillaume, au 
* «l!9waire, mettait sous ses |neds tous les obstacles, et faisait con- 
f mrir toutes les opiniohs divei|ie8 comme tousles individus opposes 
f un seal but, I*int4r3t du pays.* (/Euvres de LouU Napoleon^ 
VoL ii. p. 102.) I 
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That the master of events, on his road to supreme power, 
is justified in employing to the utmost extent the ordinary 
methods of corruption and intrigue which the abuses of the 

constitution place at his disposal, is evident from the following 
]iassagc, descriptive of Cassar’s conduct after he had succeeded 
in establishing tlic first triumvirate : — 

* Without {hanging the fundamental laws of the Republic, Caesar 
had obtained a great result. He had .substituted for anarchy an 
energetic power, mastering at once the Senate and the Comitia. By 
otfecting an understanding between the three most important citizens, 

he liad merged mere personal rivalries in a moral authority which 
had permitted him to ("itCablish laws favourable to the prosperity of 
the Empire. But it was essential that his departure should not 
draw with it the fall of the edifice so laboriously raised. lie was 

not ignorant of the number or power of his enemies ; IvJ knew that 
if he abandoned to them the Forum and the Curia, not only they 
would annul all his acts, but would go so far as to deprive him of 
his command. . . . Against such hostility as this it was necessary to 

do a difficult thing — to contrive to manage the elections. The 
Roman Constitution brought forward every year new candidates for 
public office. It was indispensable to have partisans among the two 
consuls, the eight praetors, and the ten tribunes named in the 

Comitia/ (Vol. i. pp. 401-2.) 

The chsi^'acter mid designs of the fidends and supporters of 
C:esarisni, destined to abet the Ciesar of the day in his sue- 

cpsful attack on the institutions of liis country, form always a 
ticklish subject for the panegyrist to deal with. The Catiline, 
CJodiiis, Curio of all times — ^thosc desperados who prepare 
llie way for a vou]) (Chat, and tliosc who abet. it'in«»cxecution — 

are generally somcAvliat sinistxir figures in history, whom one 

would willingly kcc]) in tlic shade as far as possible. On the 
whole, we think the Imperial writer has dealt judiciously with 

this portion of his subject. Without ignoring these untoward 
partisans of his hero, he has contrived not to make them too pro- 
ininent, .^ndj'Himidst due re])robation fur their excesses, to in- 
sinuate tlie gentle apology that the evils of the time left tlrcm 

no otlier course, and Cassar no better allies. 

* 111 epochs of transition, when it is ncccssuiy to choose between a 
glorious past and an unkiiowzf futiire, audacious and unscrupulous 

men alone put themselves forward ; the others, more timid and more 
enslaved by prejudices, keep in the shade, and form an obstacle to 
the movement which is drawing society in a new direction. It is 
always a groat evil for a counti^ which is a prey to agitators, when 

the party of les honnetes gens, or of “the goo*},” as Cicero calls them, 
does not embrace the new ideas, in order to direct and moderate 
them. Hence profound divisions. On the one hand, worthless men 
VOU eXXIV. NO. CCLIV. E E 
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are apt to become masters of the good or evil passions of the mul- 
tittide ; on the other, honourable people, either standing aside or 
placing themselves in opposition, impede all progress, and arouse, by 

their obstinate resistance, a legitimate impatience, or even mis- 
chievous violence. This opposition has the double inconvenience of 
leaving tlie field open to those who belong to an inferior type, and 
at the same time of maintaining doubts in tho mind of that floating 

mass which judges parties much more bj the character of the men 
engaged in them than by tho value of the ideas which they represent. 

* What then passed at Rome offers a striking example of these 
truths. Was it not reasonablcv in truth, to hesitate before preferring 

to the faction which had at its head such illustrious personages as 
Hortensius, Catulus, Marcellus, Lucullus, and Cato, that which 
counted as its supporters men such as Gabinius, Manilius, Catiline, 
Vatinius, and Cludius ? What more legitimate, in the eyes of the 

descendants «of the ancient families, than this resistance to all 
change, and this disposition to consider all.reform as an utopia and 
a sacrilege ? . . . And yet the cause, defended by such men, was 
doomed to perish, like everything else which has liad its time. Not- 
withstanding their virtues, they were only an additional obstacle to 
the regular march of civilisation ; because they were deficient in 
those qualities which are the most essential in times of revolution, 
the power to appreciate justly tho necessities of tho nioineiit and the 

problems of the future.’ (Vol. i. pp. 306-7.) 

It would certainly be diflScult, under cover of a *oliaj)ter of 
ancient history, to adumbrate more distinctly both the cha- 
racter of the events which have jJaced later Cajsars on the 
seat of empire, and the apology for them. In another passage 
the experience of modem crises is called in even jiiorn Inildly 
to vouch for^hc favourite interj^rctation of ancient one| : — 

* In civil troubles every class of society guesses, as if by instinct, 
the cause which answers to its aspirations, and feels itself drawn 
towards it by a secret affinity. Men born in the superior classes, or 

raised to the same level by honours and wealth, are always attracted 
towards aristocratic causes ; while those who are kept by fortune in 
the inferior ranks remain firm supporters of the pfiputhr cause. 
Thns, at the return from Klba, most of the generals of Napoleon, 

gorged with wealth like the lieutenants of Caesar, marched openly 
against the Emperor ; but in the army, all up to the rank of colonel 
said, after the example of tho Roitum centurion, showing their 
weapons, “ These will place him on the throne.” ’ (Vol. ii. p. 495.) 

When, however, the Emperor points out the personal short- 
comings and weaknesses of the aristocratic or constitutioiial 
party, during its long struggle -with the popular chief — ^when he 

represents it as somelSmes rushing violently into the employ- 
ment of gold and corruption, at other times carrying on what 
be calls ‘ a little war of sarcasm and chicane’ — ^he is, we must 
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admit, supported by the opinions of writers less devoted to 

partisaTiship than himself. 

* Except Quintus Catulus (says Mommsen), who with honourable 
pertinacity continued to occupy his unenviable post as defender of a 
beaten party until his death (a.u.c. 694), there is no chief to be 
Tiarnecl belonging to the highest rank of the nobility, who represented 

ilie interests of the aristocracy with courage and steadfastness. Even 
tbeir ablest a\id most admiW members, such as Quintus Metellus 
Pius and Lucias Lucullus, substaniiafly abdicated, and withdrew 
Ihcniselves, as far as they could do so with decency, to their villas, 

to forget as far as possible the forum* and the senate amidst their 
aviaries and fishponds. This naturally applied still more to the 
younger generation of the aristocracy, which cither sank entirely in 
luxury and literature or turned to the rising sun.* 

So again, speaking of the terror caused to the? aristocratic 
]>arty by the meeting of the Triumvirs at Lucca, A.U.C. 698, 
Mommsen says : — 

‘ It was now time for the aristocracy to make their high enter- 
prise good, and to carry on the war as boldly as they bad begun it. 
But there is no more melancholy spectacle than that of cowardly 
men who have been so unlucky as to lake a courageous resolution. 

Nothing had been foreseen. It did not seem to have occurred to 

anyone that Caesar might possibly put himself in a posture of defence, 
lhat Pompt^y and Crassus might once more coalesce. This seems 
incredible ; but it betsomes comprcdiciisiblo when we examine the 

individuals who then led the party of the defenders of the con- 
stitution. . They had taken up arms but to lay tlufm down again, 
ns soon as the adversary only rattled his sheath. The mere in- 
telligence of* the eonfereuccs between the Triumvhrs^at Lucca was 

enough \o break down every thought of n serious’ opposition, and to 
bring back the mass of timid people, that is to say, tbo enormous 
majority of the Senate, into that position of subjects which they had 
abandoned in an unlucky moment. . . . Thus the corporation per- 
formed public penance. Individual leaders came in secret, one after 

another, irightened to death at their own rashness, to make their 
peace and prSmise unlimited obedience.* ( Geschichte Homs, vol. iii.) 

Unfortunately this is all too true; and true of other times, 
and feuds, besides those of the last days of tlie great Eejmblic. 
Jt has been the uniform misfortune of those arrayed against the 
overmastering populai* party, whether that party assumes the 

colours of democracy or of Cmsarism, sometimes to exaggerate its 

strength, more frequently to undervalue it, but always to mis- 
calculate it. Hence the shouts of triumph with which the 

partisans of the higher classes invariabjy greet the success of 
any temporary measure or manoeuvre which defeats for a time 
the combinations of their opponents, as if it were an indication 
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of a real change in public feeling. Hence the tremor of suspense 

'with which, the first burst of exultation over, they watch the 
effect of their own achievement on. the temper of tlie defeated ; 

like the litde purist, in Statius, after he has managed to plant 
ahiton thebodyofhisgipcantic adversary: 'eventuque impalluit 

* ipse secundo.’ Hence the unworthy haste with which, as soon 

as convinced tliat the other side arc seriously iu earnest ^ they are 
apt to abandon their cause as lost, and take refuj^e in protests 
that their meaning has been misunderstood, that they have been 
all along the true friends cjf the cause, and have only 

differed from their excellent friends opposite as to tlic best 
means of supporting it. Such phenomena ^nll rejiroduce 
themselves in each successive struggle of the few against the 
many, whichever party may happen for the time to be iu the 

right, and whether the object of the struggle is to oppose the 

slightest extension of popular rights, or to keep out an armed 

* child and champion of democracy ’ at the door. But to judge 

of the justice, or expediency, of a cause from the qualities dis- 
played by its partisans or opponents is a weakness unworthy 
of a true historian. 

Generally speaking, however, it will be found that the new 
biographer of Cassar judges fairly and temperately of the leading 
members of tlie Boman ^ parliamentary faction ’ wlii^h set itself 
in opposition to his hero. He is lenient eyen to Pompey him- 
self, to whom he applies the expressive phrase, ^ qu’il n’avoit 
^ pas le coiirrijjc de ses opinions.’ On one point, ^d we may 
ahnost say on- one only, wc find him going seriously beyond 
those bouiuhtTil;^ of self-restraint which he has *iin]>o5ed on 

himself in general, when dealing with those leading men en- 
gaged in the great liomau stiniggle who most excite liis political 
antipathies. This is in his treatment of Cicero. AV c are not 
going on the present occasion to enter on the still vexed question 
of the judgment to be passed by us moderns on the moral cha- 
racter of the great orator. It seems to be disputdl at the 
present day with almost all the partisanship of his own period ; 

and the reason is plain enough. It was a character made up 
of many noble qualities and many weaknesses. Cicero is a 
frail man, not the impersonation ef an idea ; compared with 
Cato, for instance, he is like a personage of Shakspeare as 
against one of Corneille. Every critic, therefore, according as 

he is favourably disposed towards one or the other of tlie two 
great causes which the Empenror’s volumes bring once mere 

into the lists, as thuy have been brought so many times 
before, finds it easy, with the help of a very little i)arty 
j)rcjndice, to paint Ins Cicero with a bolder dash of* ])lack or 
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■white according to his mind. But, whatever else may be 
said of Ciooro, of his political conduct, his political language, 
his philosophy^ his rhetoric, his effusions to ^ familiar friends, 
they all stood in the clearest and most recognised contrast to 
the career of the great soldier-sovereign. His deep attachment 
to the institutions of his country; his clinging oven to the 

merest fonn^ and shreds of legality; his aversion from the de- 
cision of the sword, and love of the wordy contests of the pen 
or the tongue ; his persevering faith that the Kei)ublic, in the 
hands of ‘ good men,’ would ultimately right herself, and that 
what was really wanted was not the Vrutal violence of the 
soldier, nor the eiiually brutal impulses of the mob, but the 
union of ihose imagined ^ good men,’ and the discarding of 

])rivate ambitions and jealousies; his genuine ^nd intense 
adoration, at which none but those who are incapable of it can- 
in their hearts mock, of the to #raXov, the great principle of 
life, and right, anti symmetry, pervading the actions of men no 
less than the laws of nature ; his conviction that 

‘ There is on earth a yet diviner thing. 

Veiled though it be, than Senate or than King ; ’ 

all these >verc in his lifetime im 2 >ediincnts in the w-ay of advanc- 
ing autoerdey, and remain, after two tliousand years, standing 
rebukes to it. JVleii^can afford, no doubt, to be 'catholic’ and 

charitable in their judgments of most of tlie departed heroes of 
antiquity ; ^)ut Cicero and Caesar arc the representatives (so 
Fate has -willed it) of political and social i>redilcctions -which arc 

as actiw in onr day as they were in their ownj and no man can 
really love both Cicero and Caesar. It is no matter of surprise, 
iher^orc, if the nephew of Napoleon cannot sec his w^ay to be 
jiisl, much loss generous, tow'ai-ds him who was at Home wdiat 

poor Loon Fauchcr once called himself to ns al Paris, ‘ la der- 
‘ iii^re ejcjir^ssion du systC-mo parlemcntoirc.’ Instances of" this 
almost jictty ill-Avill toAvards the memory of the orator may be 

traced in every page of the political portion of this history; we 
will content ourselves with i>oInting out one or two. 

When, on the imminent danger of invasion by C:csar 
(a.tj.C. 705) the Senate assigned lo its priiici 2 )al leaders their 

several military commands in Italy, ‘ Cicero,’ says the Emperor, 

' always -prudent^ chose Campania, as being farthest removed 
' from the theatre of AA%ar.’ ( Vol. ii. j). 510.) There is really no 
foundation at all for this pointed sneer, except the general 
notion that the orator had no military* fervour. No ancient 
author suggests it. Cicero himself simjdy says that Campania 
AA'as assigned to him, not that he chose it. 13ut Campania was 
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by no means removed from danger: it was very likely to be- 
come the seat of military oj)erations, as it generally had been 
in Italian wars, owing to its central situation, its open cha- 

racter, and its wealth. Dr. Mcrivale gives as the reason of 
his acquiescence in this appointment, with more apparent 
justice, tliat ‘ he was extremely unwilling to leave the imme- 

* diate neighbourhood of liomc, wh^re he concetved that his 

‘ real sphere of usefiilness, lay.’ * 

A little before, we find Cicero — without the slightest founda- 
tion that, wo can discover-y-dragged in as a sort of accessary 

before the fact, to a supposed project of assassination against 
Clodius. * Chaqne jour voyalt ime emeute dans les rues. 

* Milon jiirait de tuer Clodius, et Ciceron avonait plus tard qne 

* la viciime ct Ic bras qui Ic devait frapper etaient design cs 
^ d’avance.’ *( Vol. ii. p. 3G7.) Tliis is literally true, no doubt, 

but so jjartially sttftcd as entirely to 'misrepresent Cicero’s 
meaning. The c»ratoi* has been rccMuintiiig to Attiens a des- 

perate attack made by Clodius on the house of Milo, ‘ qu® 
‘ erat in Germalo ; ’ with au attcm])t to himi and rob it, wliich 
was frustrated by some ai*rncd partisans of the owner. The 
two party chiefs therefore defied each* other, and each placed 

himself at tlie head of an armed force. Milo challenged 
Clodius to meet him in the Forum. A state ofi open war 
existed between them. .In tJiis eonditioii of things. Cic(‘ro 
says, 1 think if Clodius shows himself in the street, Milo will 
^ kill him.’ Iff is needless to ])oint out how different this picture 
is from tJiat of Clodius as a ^ victim,’ whose murder, and 
murderer, w«re*^^already restdved ujK)n.’ , 

In another passage, we find the writer dexterously appro- 
priating a passage from Dio Cassius — who is evidently giving, 
not his own scutlmenta or those of historians in general, but 
Cassar’s own account of the atfair— to show the exalted supe- 
riority of character manifested in Caesar’s dealings with his 
wordy antagonist at the time of the first TriiimvirS-te * — 

*0£Bsar endured with difficulty the attacks of Cicero. But, 

superior to resentments, as men arc who are guided by great political 
views, he temporised gently with everything which could have an 
ascendant over the public mind, an(> the word of Cicero was a 
power. Dio Cassius thus explains the conduct of Caesar : ** 11c 

“ wounded Cicero neither by his words nor his actions. He said that 

men often launch, on purpose, vain sarcasms against those who arc 
** above them, in order to drive them into disputes, with the hope of 
appearing to have some likeness to them, and of being placed in the 
“ same rank, if they succeed in getting themselves abused in return. 
“ Cflssar, therefore, judged that he ought to enter the lists against no 
** one. Such was his rule of conduct against those who insulted 
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him ; and as he at that time saw plainly that Cicero’s object was 
loss to offend him than to provoke him to the uttci*ance of some 
“ injurious retort, and thus to satisfy his desire to be regarded as 

“ Caesar’s equal, he gave himself no concern at what the orator said, 
and even allowed Cicero to outrage him in words, and to praise 
“ himself, entirely at his ease. Nevertheless, Cmsar was far from 
despising Cicero, but, naturally gentle, he did not suffer his temper 

to be easily provoked. had often to punish, as was unavoid- 
“ able in the midst of such great affairs as those in which he was 
“ engaged, but he never gave way to passion.” * {Dio Cassius^ 
xxxviii. xi. — voL i. p. 399.) ^ 

Surely the pari? played by Caesar and Cicero respectively, 
in the struggle i»j‘ the first Triumvirate, are too well known to 
1)0 thus artificially dealt Avith. If Cicero was » mere puppet, 

Cicsar would seem to have taken extraordinary pains to de- 
molish him. The profligate Clodiiis was bent on the destruc- 
tion of Cicero as li is personal enemy. Cassar, who, as has been 
truly said, counted on the services of Clodius, contrived his 
adoption into a j>lcl)eian family whereby he was qualified to be 
elected tribune. His ejection to the tribiincship was well 
known to be the signal for tlie persecution of Cicero. Cmsar — 
who had brought that election about — was so well aware 
of this, tliat he endeavoured, whether from motives of kind- 
ness t)r ])dliey, to rescue Cficcro from the impending danger 
by inducing him Uf su'cept some interior and dependent post 

out of the city — an acceptance which would of course have 
been equivalent to a com])lete victory over the orator without 
the iin]) 0 ])idarity of a direct attack ; and which Cicero had the 
courage to decline. Cicero was thus driven, intb banishment, 
by all but the immediate act of Cmsar himself. Tliis was not 
treating him as a mere conteraj)tible enemy. That Caesar was 
capable t)f great gcncroi-ity, no let>s from nature than policy, 

all the world knows : to suppose him incapable of resentment 
for ofiejices ^against his interest, or against his pnde, is to suj)- 
posc him what neith(?r he nor any other man ever Avas, and 
what his occasional conduct towards individual enemies, how- 
ever exceptional, plainly disproves. There are occasions, 
says Thiers, in liis ‘ History of the Kcpuhlic,’ speaking of the 
passage of arms between’* the firet Napoleon and Siey^s, at 

Gohier’s dinner, just before the 18 th Brumaire, on which, 

‘ dans les homines de la plus grande superiority, I’orgucil I’em- 
‘ portc sur la politique. Si, du rcste, il cn ctait autrement, ils 
‘ n’auraient plus cette hauteur qui les rend propres H dominer 

^ les hommes.’ 

I’hc curious interpretation of the Catilinarian events (in 
which, however, the Emperor is by no means alone among 
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modem historians) by which Catiline is made a grand homme 

incompriSf Cicero an outrageous violator of the law, Caesar a 
superior being calmly rebuking the revolutionary fervour ol 

the first and the reactionary excesses of the second,* have 
been too often commented upon by critics to need farther 
criticism here. But the passage is accompanied by a brief 
lecture, in which is conveyed a remjirkable axioiti of modem 
political morality - 

^ One may legitimately violate legaUty whCin, socictj WlUg All IlllO 
point of ruin, a heroic remedy is indispensable to save it, and when 

the government, sustained by the mass of the nation, makes itself the 
representative of the general interests and desires. But, on the con- 
trary, when, in a country divided by factions, the Government only 
represents one of them, then, if it has to suppress a plot, it ought 

most scrupulously to observe the law in doing so ; for at such times 
every extra-legal measure appears inspired, not by the general 
interest, but by a narrow instinct of self-preservation ; and tho 
majority of the public, indifierent or hostile, is always disposed to 
sympathise with the accused, whoever he may be, and to blame the 
severity of tho repression.’ 

This certainly solves tho question, of tho lawfulness of 

the employment of ^martial law,’ of which wc have heard 
so much lately, in the most compendious manner. If pro- 
claimed by a sovereign representative of the ])eopfc in order 
to save society, it is ‘legitimate.’ If jin>claiiucd by a con- 
stitutional, tVt is, a party government, it is illegitimate ; for 
such a government represents nothing but the party wliicli 
has brought Jj: yito power. • 

Wc believe may leave Cicero safely to the chkritalde 
consideration of the after world, notwithstanding all that the 
lovers of success may have to urge against him. But we will 
cite one little testimony in his favour, even more for the sake 

of the writer, John Henry Newman, than of the subject 

* On the whole, antiquity may be challenged to* prdducc an 
individual more virtuous, inora perfectly amiable, than Cicero. None 

interest more in their life, none excite more painful emotions in 
their death. Others, it is true, may be Found of loftier and more 
heroic character, who awe and subdue j;he mind by tho grandeur of 
their views, or the intensity of their exertions ; but Cicero engages 

our affections by the integrity of his public conduct, the correctness 


^ Those who are tempted to dismiss the obscure question of 
C»sar*B complicity in the conspiracy of Catiline with the curt 
observation of the ‘ Histoire,’ that ‘ il est facile de se convaincre que 

‘ C^sar n’etait pas un conspirateur,’ had better read the brief and 
judicial summary of Mommsen, by no means an enemy to Cmsar. 
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of his private life, the generosity, placability, and kindness of his 
heart, the playfulness of his temper, the warmth of his domestic 
attacliments. . . . Want of firmness has been repeatedly mentioned as 

his principal failing ; and insincerity is the natural attendant on a 
timid and irresolute mind. On the other hand, it must not be for- 
gotten that openness and candour are rare qualities in a statesman 
lit all times^ and while the duplicity of weakness is despised, the 

insincerity qf a powerful but crafty mind, though incomparably more 
odious, is too commonly regarded with feelings of indulgence.’ 
{Kncyc, Metropolitanm,') 

We have already said that the* merely historical and intro- 
ductory part of tin* work, wherein Cmsar himself is but indi- 
rectly concerned, may be safely passed over by the conscientious 
reader. One extract only we intend to make from it ; because 

this, also, touches closely on some subjects of ii^terest at the 
present day. It !s a. passage in tirkich, exactly following the 
footste])s of his uncle in the * Memorial de Sto. Helene,’ lie 
passes ill review the particular qualifications of Borne to be 
the natural metropolis of Italy. 

‘ The geographical position of Home did not contribute less to the 
rapid increase of its power. Situated in the middle of the only 

large fertile plain of Italy (Latium), and on the banks of the only 
important river of central Italy, which connected it with the sea, 
it WHS capable of becoming at the same time agricultural and mari- 
time ; cornlitions atxhat time indispensable for the capital of a new 

empire. The rich districts which occupied the shores of the Medi- 
terranean «were destined to fall easily under its* dominion; and 
as to the mountain countries which surrounded it, Borne had the 
means of becoming their mistress by occupying gradually the out- 
lets oPall their valleys. Thus the City of the Seven Hills, favoured 
alike by its natural position and by its political constitution, bore 
within itself the seeds of its future greatness.’ (Vol. i. p. 62 .) 

To jiass from the first to the second volume of this singular 
work is to migrate, at once, from the realm of pamphlet to that 
of grave hkitory. We should rather say, from the second to 
the third ‘ book ; * for the second volume affords an instance* of 

very inartificial workmanship, tending to the least possible 
result. Fur some reason wliich the author hoe not explained, 
he has devoted his third book, separately and exclusively, to 
Cajsar’s Gaulish campaigns. These arc recounted with a view 

solely to their milita^ and topographical details, and without 

any connexion whatever with the contemporary political chro- 
nicle of Home. Then, in the fourth book, we are taken to 

Kome again, and brought back to t^e same point of time, 
A.TT.C. 696, at which the Gaululi campaigns began. To nsc 
the writer’s ow'n account of this curious distribution of his 
work (at the commencement of book iv.) : — 
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* In the preceding book we have reproduced, following the Com- 
mentaries, tlie narrative of the Gaulisli wars, endeavouring to 
elucidate doubtful questions, and to fix the spots which were tbo 
theatre of so manj battles. It will now be not without interest for 
us to repeat the leading features of the eight campaigns of the 
Boman proconsul, avoiding all merely technical details. We shall 
at the same time examine what passed during this period on the 

banks of the Tiber, and the events whi9h brought abdut the Civil 
War/ 

The result is that the whole stoiy of thcT Gaulish wars is told 
twice over; once minutely, by itself, and once in a* summary 

conpected with other events. A master of historical narrative 

would certainly have avoided such a recapitulation. We can 
imagine the result of the ap}>lication of such a method tt> 

modem eveii^s, by supposing that a historian of the French 
revolution were to devote a chapter to Napoleon’s campaigns in 
Italy, and then a separate chapter to the same oam]>aigns again 
in connexion with what -was passing at the same time at I’aris 
under the Directory. But however liable the process may be 
to this kind of criticism, the consequences ai*e, no doubt, in 
some resjiocts advantageous to the reader. For the whole of 

the third book might be extracted bodily from the rest of the 
work, and printed separately as a running commentary on the 
books *Dc Bello Gallico;’ and so, we have little douhl. it will 
he; and it will retain its value for future* arclueologists and 

topographers, yhen the speculations even of an Ihnpcror on 
political commonplaces have ceased to excite inofe than a 
languid interest.^ And in the meantime it is most. refreshing 
even for us readers of the present day, to find ourselves relieved 
for a space from the perpetual ring of modem ncw^spai>cr ora- 
tory which runs as an accompaniment through the rest of the 
volumes, and find ourselves alone willi the great military 

genius of antiquity, explained and adapted to our ])rescnt 
knowledge by one w^hose tastes and education bavQ made 
the task a labour of love, and whose position has placed in his 
power the means of thoroughly executing it. 

The author himself reminds us that he is not the first sove- 

reign who employed his authority as head of the Government 
to collect materials for illustrating tins part of the Com- 
mentaries: — 

‘Charles V.,’ he says in the preface to this volume, ‘who 
professed a lively admiration for Ce&stft, left a copy of the Com- 
mentaries full of marginal notes by his own hand. It was at his 
instigation that the viceroy of Sicily, Ferdinand Gonzaga, sent a 

scientific mission to France to study the campaigns of Caesar on tho 
spot. The forty plans which were made by this mission (among 
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which is that of Alesla) were published in 1575 in the edition of 
Jacopo Strada.’ 

Following the example of Charles V., with all the addi- 
tional appliances at the service of modern explorers, Napoleon 

has not only studied, personally, for some years ])ast, the sites 
of srniic of the most remarkable passages of the Gaulish war, 

but has dft^tched officers of his staff in all directions, to make 
themselves more thoroughly masters of the topography than 
his own leisure enabled him to do. Their labours are amply 
acknowledged in various passages of the notes, and arc em- 
bodied in the 'iorr valuable ^Atlas’ which accompanies the 
second volume ; a model of neatness of execution, as well as 
severe simplicity of design. 

If this division of the work does not present vpry agreeable 
reading to the literary lounger — the subject is untoAvard, and it 
cannot he said that ihc author possesses tlie special talent of 
making a dry topic entertaining — it furnishes most valuable 
materials for the serious student of antiquity. AVc can, how- 
ever, scarcely include in this commendation the sketch of 
Gaulish geogra.])hy and ethnology AAdth Avliich this third hook 

commences. As we fiavc said respecting former parts of the 
work, it is singularly uncritical, and might quite as well have 
been coiiqnlcd by Kullin or bj" Goldsmith, for any nse which 
is made in it of modern scientific inquiry, W^c find our old 

friends the Druids, wthout any notice whatever of the shrewd 

doubts Initely cast on the aul henlieity of their iny^erious renown, 
ro-ostahlishcd in all their old dignity, such as the first legen- 
dary accounts received by the Komuns niake^htm, ‘ expound- 

* ing the movements of the stars, the gi’eatness of the universe, 

‘ the laAvs of nature, and the omnipotence of the Almighty 

* Gods.’ We hii\c the ordinary statements respecting the 

polity, military and social customs, of the (jrauls — confused, 

and ill, jiart almost unintelligible, as they arc — laid before us 
Avitiumt any attempt at discrimination. But we have thorn 
made subservient, in one remarkable passage, to the purpose 
of instilling into the mind certain peculiarly Napoleonic ideas 
respecting the causes of the strength and weakness of States : — 
The Emperor Napoleon I. said with justice, “ The principal 

cause of the weakness of Gaul lay in the spirit of insulation and 
** locality Avhich characterised its population. At this period the 
Gauls had nothing of thoa^pirit of a nation, or even of a province ; 
** tlio spirit which governed them was that of a city. It is the same 
“ spirit which, in later ages, has forged the? chains of Italy. Nothing 
is more opposed to the national spirit, to general ideas of freedom, 
than the special spirit of llio hunily or the township. From this 
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division into small fractions and parties it resulted also that the 
“ Gauls hod no standing army^ regularly maintained and exercised, 
“ and consequently no military art or science. Every nation wliich 

“ were to lose sight of the importance of keeping regular troops per- 
petually on foot, and were to place its confidence in hasty levies 
** dr national armies, would undergo the lot of the Gauls, without 
** having the glory of opposing the same resistance to tjie invader ; 

“ for this was the effect of the barbarism*of those timesi and of the 
state of the soil, covered with forests and marshes, and destitute 
** of roads, which rendered it difficult of conquest and easy of 
defence.” ’ (Vol. ii. p. 43.) • 


This was, no doubt, very much In the first Napoleon’s line of 
thinking ; but we are rather surj)risod at finding a man of so 
far more comprehensive a mental education as the present 
Emperor, seetiing to express his concurrence in it. A nation 
divided a|rainst itself f^ls, not because It is so divided, but 
because its division renders it incapable of maintaining a 
standing army ! 

The conjectural estimate given by the author of the ])opula- 
tion of the Gauls at the time of Cajsar’s invasion is curious at 
all events, and, abridged, stands as folhiws, f Ic makes the 
ordinary assumption of one fighting man to four persons. Xow 
the great levy of A.U.C. 697 gave 296,000 combatants* (Belgas). 
That of A.u.C. 702 (campaign of Alesiu) •281,000. Deduct 
from the latter 80,000 for the number who may probably have 
served in both Ihe levies. The actual levies may be taken to 
represent from three-fifths to one-fifth of the , actual fighting 
population ; the ^iroportion varying according to dislaiicf; from 

the theatre of action and other circumstances. Calculations 
founded on these assumptions give 1,087,200 as the fighting 
fxvpulation coinjirised in the tribes associated on these two oc- 
casions. Add 92,000 Helvetians, and 625,000 for the tribes 
which took no part in tlie two great levies, estimated accord- 
ing to the comparative extent of their territory. * Totsil, 
1,804,200 men of fighting a^e, equal to 7,216,800 inhabitants 

for the whole of Gaul exclusive of the Eoman province, assum- 
ing the usual proportion of nou-coinbatants as three to one. 
In corroboration of this assuraptic/xi, the Emperor adduces 
the rough estimate of Diodorus Siculus, that the population of 
each of the nations of Gaul varied from 200,000 to 50,000 
‘ men.’ Heading men as * souls,’ iq^odern pliraseology, and 
adopting Tacitus’s number of sixty-four Gaulish nations or 

tribes, this would give a not very dissimilar number, or 
. about eight millions, for the whole population a century after 
the time of Cassar, if Diodorus used the statistics of liis own 
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day. Bureau de la Malle (‘ Economie Politique des Romains,’ 
as cited by Br, Merivale) gives Gaul ten millions and a half 
in the fourth century. Dr, Merivale himself will not alloAV it 

more than six millions in the time of Csosar^ inclusive of the 
Province (* Romans under the Empire,’ chap. v.). Mommsen’s 
estimate, if he meant to carry out with regard to Gaul in 
general the principles of calculation which he has applied to 
the countrjr of the Belgie, would be a good deal higher. On 
the one hand, it may be observed that neither of these cal- 
culations seems to make any account of tlic slaves, of whom 

some at least of the Gaulish tribes seem to have possessed a 
considerable nnniber. On the other hand, it must be owned 
that a relative population of thirty or forty to the Rnglish 
square mile (that is, within the limits of ancient Gauh not 
modern France,) seems quite considerable enoujjh for a pas- 
toral country, with scanty agriculture, and interspersed with 
vast tracts of marsh and forest. These abounded everywhere, 

but in the northern parts especially they seem to have been 
preserved witli care, as forming a tolerably eflPectivc boundary 
between hostile tribes, and places of refuge in time of war. 
(Sec the accounts of tlie Morini and Menapii, Bell. Gall, books 
3 & 6, vol. ii. p. 17.) There were in every independent 
state prin/:ipal towns, says the Emperor, called by Csesar in- 
dilferciitly ‘ iirbs ’ gr ‘ oppidiiin.’ lie docs not apjicar to have 

entered at all into the refinements of modern antiquaries on 
this subjqct. Only two or three plac*.es in GfAil (Avaricum, 
Gergovia, Alcsia) have in Cajsar the title of urbs.* But, adds 
the Binpei'or, the name oppiduiii was given ’by preference to 
])laccs of diffienlt access and carefully fortified, situated on 
heights or in marshes ; and be seriously quotes (wdtb that 
peculiar simplicity, in matters of etymology, which everywhere 

'characterises him) the wise conjecture of Paul Biacouus, 
^ oppiduin dictum quod ibi homines opes suas conferant’ 
(Vol. i?. p.«29.) 

For the elaborate details of the topography of the ciglit 

glorious campaigns, we must needs refer the reader to the 
work itself. The narrative of the attempted Helvetian emi- 
gration, and Caesar’s pursuit and d(jstruction of the migrating 
force — in itself one of the most singular passages in military 
history, and one of the least intelligible without such a lecture 
on the text as these pages^afford us — seems to us most masterly. 
(Vol. ii. PI). 45-73.) S() does that of the campaign of Paris, 


* According to a writer in the Mem. do I’Acad. des Sciences, 
quoted by Dr. Merivale, ‘ History of the Romans,’ ch. v. 
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A.TI.C, 702, in which Labienus was relieved by Caesar; and 
that of the final struggle before Alesia. The site of every 
place of note mentioned by Cassar has been explored -with tlie 

utmost care, and is in eroiy imjwrtant instance identified: 
whether to the exclusion of all future antiquarian doubt, we 
cannot undertake to say : but it seems difiiciilt to shake the 
pillars of the Emperor’s cimstruction. Bibracte (Mo^ Bcuvray, 
near Autun), Gergovia (six kilometres soutli of Clermont in 
Auvergne), the miic.h-conlested Alesia (Alise Sainte-Reinc, hi 
the Cote d’Or), and many . other liunoiis scenes cjf Cicsar’s 

operations, have not only been conjecturally fixed from the 
written evidence, but the conjectures verified by the most care- 
ful and extensive works executed by engineers, reveaHug the 
sites of Gaulish oppida and lioman entrenchments ; so as to 
carry home conviction, if all is accurately reported, to the 
most incredulous, and, every now and then, tet bring the ex- 
plorer into startling proximity with the object of liis researches. 

At Alesia a fragment of antiquity of no ordinary interest was 
thus brought to light. Of the largest of the four Roman infantry 
camps before Alesia, ^tho vestiges of the remhhiis'* (llio moved 
earth, brought to fiU up excsivations) ‘ Arc visible at this day, 

‘ over the greatest j»art of the area, iKcause the jdoiigh has never 

* passed over the soil. This is the only example known nf traces 

* still apjiarciit of a camp of Ca'sar.* At tTxelloduiiiiiu (Piiy 

dlssolu) the explorations made revealed not only arms and uten- 
sils of the Gaulish defenders of the citadel, but cb».Tcd relies 
of that very fire, which, according to Hirtiiis (iii^thc eighth 
book ‘ dc IJeho ’) consumed certain covered galleries 

erected by the Homans in the course of their siege f>peratlons. 

All tills portion of the work is truly worthy of an author 
who was a laborious student and an activ<j writer before lie , 

became a sovereign, and whose zeal iinjiels him at once to 
erect a durable munument to the memory of his favourite 
historical hero, and to furnish a solid contribution fo the local 
memorials of that country of which he is himself creating the 

modem history. Nor will the reader fail to detect, in these 

laborious chapters, the traces of those peculiar characteristics 
which have displayed themselves in ffo many- of his more noto- 
rious achievements ; patience and resolution, and an eye always 
steadily directed towards its main object.* 


* It is very remarkable in how many instances the process of 
identification has conducted the inquirers to some obscure site, 

still -known by the name of the ancient place of which they 
were in search. Gergovia is so called to this day: Bibracte, 
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The general account of ^ Britain In the time of Caesar ’ Is 
disappointing, for the same reason as that of Ganl. The author 
either has not taken the pains^ or has purposely neglected, to 
add anything of consequence to the meagre text of Caesar him- 
self. He passes by, with that complete indifference which we 
have noted on other oco-asions, all the corrections, and addi- 
tions, which modern ingfuuity has made to its scanty contents. 
Now, considering tliat Cajsar spent only a few days in the 
island, that is to sa^in one comer of it, and that during that 
lime he wiis continusilly occupied in fortifying, lighting, and 
negotiating — wh'd.c. for all he says al)Out Britain in general, 
he can have hiid no knowledge beyond hearsay — it is only in 
llio utter absence of better authodties that we rely on him at 

all. Ciesar says that all the trees common in Gaul were found 
in Britain, preeter fagum et ahietam — except the *l>ecch {hetre, 
as the writer translates it) and fir. It mif^ht surely have been 
worth his while to inquire — before simply reproducing this 

often-contested and many-ways intcrijreted passage — whether 
the i^rimicval beech woods of the Chiltcnis, composed of a tree 
winch has given name to a county town and to other places in 

abundance, do not Idll a very different story. It is surely 
much nu»rc probalile that Cajsar was misinformed, than that 
groat forests had been already jiroduccd, before the arrival of 
the Saxons, from a» tree imported by the Komans. A little 

caution in looking beyond the letter of ordinary writers would 
have in like manner guarded him from asserting (not on the 
authority of Caisar, who is not iii fault liere) that j)earlB were 

found .jii th’e ‘ Scottish sea; ’ the Komans mayhaVe thought so, 
but we— familiar Avith the wealth of Scottish mountain streams, 
so singularly rcdiscA»vcred of late years — ought to know better. 
So again, wj|i?!fh he tells us that the Kritons * obtained from 

^ Gaul their implements of amber ’ he is probably, in common 

with his misinformed classical guides, confounding Avith real 
amber Uie •so-called ‘jet’ of our Hnstem cliffs.* So idle a 


Alcsia, Uxellodunum (Puy d’Issolu), all furnish remarkable in- 
stances. In truth, names of spots marked by strong natural features 
(as is the case with these) seem almost indelible in countries where 
no sweeping change of nationality has taken place. It is, however, 
with difficulty that avg can admit that Genabos— Genabos, 
the great seat of the Koman traders who penetrated into independent 
Gaul, hitherto, wo believe, unanimously fixed at Orleans — ^is to be 

found in thj; out-of-the-way town of Gien. But the reasons given 
are very stroug. 

* * Wo ourselves,’ says Mr. Scott Surtees, in his pamphlet, ‘ Julius 
* Caesar : did ho cross the Channel? ’ of which wc shall speak presently, 
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traTeller's tale as that recounted to Caesar, no doubt, by some 

imaginative pedlar or skipper^ tliat the Britons ' would not cat 

* hares, fowls, or geese, fi*oin superstitious motives, but bred 

' them for their amusement/ if worth repeating at ally was 
scarcely worth telling as a solemn truth ; although it cannot be 
denied that tlieir descendaTits deal in a similar way with foxes. 
It is odd, too, that one so well acquainted not merely with our 

language but with our ctmntry, should inform u's that the 

Forest of Anderida ‘ extended over the counties of Sussex and 

* Kent in the district now tcyrmod AVcalds’ (vol. ii. ji. 550). 

The Emperor’s detailed explanation of those passages of the 
Commentaries which concern the topography of Cajsar’s two 
invasions of Britain have, as might be anticipated, met with 
very close, and not very friendly, criticism, ou the j>art espe- 
cially of our* insular antiquaries. It would be imj)ossil)le for 
us to devote sufficient space to the thorough investigation of 
the questions raised in this c^ontroversy. Suffice it for us to 

jioint out, briefly, one or two leading points of inquirj'. 

1. The Emperor ondeavoiire to establish that Cicsar on both 
occasions (a.u.C. 696 and 700) embarked at Boulogne. Wissant, 
Calais, Etaples, and Mardyke, have been suggested by t»thcrs, 
We have seen a good deal of hostile obser\’ation directed against 
this jiassage of the ‘ Ilistoiro ; ’ some being apparently of 
opinion that the writer’s main reason for mabitaiuing the theory 

was that his uncle, the first Napoleon, had maintained it before 
(Precis des GAerres dc Cesar); had, moreover, donQ the same 
harbour the honour of making it the rendezvous of his flotilla 
for the invasiorf ^of England eighteen hundred ybars after- 
wards ; and had even constructed flat-bottomed boats for tlic 
purpose, ‘ almost of the same dimensions as those einjdoycd by 
* Caesar ’ (vol. ii. p. 171). The parallelism is thought suspi- 
cious ; but as the writer justly observes, ‘ notwithstanding the 
^ difference of times and of the art of war, the nautical and 
‘ practical conditions of the problem had not changed; ’*and on 
the whole — admitting what may be urged to the coiitrary from 

the ambiguity of the name ‘ Gesoriacum,’ and the vagueness of 
the passage of Strabo relied upon by the partisans of Boulogne 
— our own opinion is that ou a question on wdiich certainty is 


* when young, have searched for and sometimes found amber on the 
‘ beach at Cromer,’ that is, the jet aforesaid. We cite this as a curious 
instance of the enormous leaps which the soven-lcugued boots of an 
antiquary are able to make. Strabo (a century or so after Caesar) is 
supposed to say that the Britons possessed utensils of amber. Jet is 
found on the coast of Norfolk. Therefore, Cmsar landed in Norfolk. 
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unattainable, the author has fairly and industriously made out 
his own case as the most probable.* 

2. To pass to the second^ and by far the most interesting, of 

these debateable issues ; namely, the point at Tv^hich Caesar dis- 
embarked in his two expeditions (for this, also, was probably 
the same on both occasions). This the Emperor fixes where 
the receivedj^ opinion of former days fixed it >vith little scep- 
ticism, namdy, on the beach of Deal and Walmer. Many of 

our readers arc probably conversant Vith the minute and in- 
teresting discussion \^'hich has been raised on this subject by 

some English antiquaries, who havd recently started (or rather 
renewed) the conice ture that the place of disembarkation was 
to the west, instead of to the north, of Dover ; and probably 
near Hythc, immediately under the site of that picturesque old 

Homan castle of Lymnc, which still frowns over the Marsh. 
The Emperor does ample justice to the acuteness and industry 
of Mr. De^vin, the latest and most loamcd supporter of this 

view. But his reasons to the contrary are powerfully urged ; 
and we admit again (without entering on a discussion which 
would reqviire an article of itself to do it justice), that here 
also we hold with the tbrei^ against tlie English authority. 
It is singular that the question should mainly turn on points of 
such very minute investigation as tlie set of the tides in the 
Straits of *Dover on the 26th of August, B.c. 55 ; and the 
exact meaning of tlie Latin phrase ^post diem quartum;’ 


* Wo adopt this view, not without having had regard both to the 
serious doubts raised by former writers of weighty •ai^ also to the 

somewhtft arrogant and noisy criticism directed against this part of 
the * Ilistoire ’ by a portion of tho English press. The argument for 
‘ Wissant ’ derived from the similarity between its name and ^Ictius,* 
lias no effect on us, who cannot but suppose that * Wissant * is simply 

cither * Whitesand’ or * Westsand’-— the first point, or near it, at 
which the Teutonic local nomenclature meets one journeying east- 
ward alofig the coast of the Channel. Our friend Mr. Surtees is 
particularly imaginative on the unlucky ‘Portus Ictius.' ‘Is not 

this the port of the Ictii? Ictis was clearly situated in the German 
‘ Ocean — one of the ImpiBeQ, or Glessarim, whero amber is engendered, 
‘ over against Britain. Now turn to our dictionaries ; Latin, glessum, 

‘ or glmsum, amber ; French, ict^fe, jaundice $ Greek, iicrepiac, yellow.’ 

The British amber, or jet— if that is what Mr. Sartees is thinking of 
— being all the while black. Anyone who is curious enough to trace 
questibnB to their original will find that all we know about British, 
amber is contained in one short and very obscure passago in Strabo, 

and Aat it is a very hazardous conjecture lihat tho substance men- 
tioned by him, Lyncurion, was either amber or jet. 

VOL. exxiv. NO. CCLIV. 
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whether it is to be read inclusive, or exclusive, of the day of 

disembarkation. 

•We proceed to the third point; on whioli we are 9 l;>]#'to 

arrive at our Imperial antiquary’s conclusions* Afbdt i^wct- 
ing his landing in the second expedition (a.u.C. 700), and cap- 
turing the Britisli ^ oppidum ’ on the Kentish Stour, and re- 
pulsing the attack of Cassivclaunus on his entrenchmentoj^ 
Cajsar crossed the Thames in pursuit of the British prittcit 
Tlia army forded the river at a point — . 

‘where the landing-place opposite was defended a palisade of 
sharp stakes, in front of which other stakes, driven into the bed of 
tlic river, remained hidden under the water.’ 

‘Unfortunately, it is impossible to fix with precision the point 
at which Cmsar crossed the Thames. Of this wo have been convinced 
by the researches of every kind which have been executed by the 
two officers, Messieurs Stoffel and Hamelin.. They were assured by 
all the Thames boatmen that there arc, at this time, eight or nine 
places where the river is fordable. The most favourable is at Suii- 
bury. At Kingston, where General de Goelcr fixes the passage, 
there is no reason for supposing that a ford ever existed. The same 
thing must he said of Coway Stakes. At Ilalliford, notwithstanding 
the termination of the name, the inhabkants have preserved no 
tradition relative to an ancient ford. The only thing whicli appears 
to us evident is that the lioman tumy did not cross anyv^here below 
Teddington. It is known that, this village, of which the name is 
derived from “ Tide-end-towii,” marks inpoiiilof fact tho last point 
of the Thames at which the tide is felt. It- would be impossible to 
beliovc that Cmsar exposed himself to the risk of bciifk surprised, 
during his passogc, by the swelling of the water.’ (Vol^ii. p. 191 .) 

We are surprised that Messrs. Stoffel and Hamelin— whom, 
we should imagine, the nature of their questions must have trans- 
formed, in the eyes of tlic Thames boatmen, into a pair of very 
suspicious Gallic invaders — should have brought back only the 
materials for a note so full of careless assertion as this. We 
I»ass over the singular simplicity (often observable in these 
pan^) with which a cockney myth, such as we conceive the 

derivation of Teddington to be, is transformed into a 
semws jnece of archeology. But it is curious that it did not 
strike a brace of able engineer officers, that the Thames has 
been entirely cliangcd in character since Caesar’s tunc by the 
erection of locks. Then, and for sixteen hundred years after- 
wards, it must have been, comparatively, a rapid and shallow 
stream down to where it met the tide, and even lower. Now, 
it is a succession (sj^aking again comparatively) of ponds, 
kepi at a certain height by the locks ; and, especially in the 
neighbourhood of these locks, quite altered in level and depth. 
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The ford which ilie French officers found at Sunbury, for ex- 
ample, is caused by the lock immediately above it. ^ Remove 
‘ the weir,’ it has been truly said, ‘ and Caesar’s ford at Sun- 

^ bury would be swept away in a twelvemonth by the scour of 
‘ the river.’ And the tide itself in all probability (in the 
abscjice of these modern obstructions) rose considerably liighcf 
than ‘ Tidc-Jjnd-toAvn.’ Xhe whole subject has been examined 
with so much assiduity by Dr. Guest in a lecture delivered 
recently at the Royal* Institution, that we shall ^vithout scruple 
borrow from his researches (the sultstance of them is printed in 

the ‘ Athenasum ’ of July 28 last). 

With regard to Coway, with its mythical ‘ stakes,’ which in 
old times wore generally sup]:K>sed to settle the question, there 
is in reality not raucli to be said. The supi)Osed jjlacc of pas- 
sage there is finely situated in the vast and beautifiil meadow 
immediately west of Walton Bridge, and certainly suggests to 
the eye a probable spot for the movements of a discj])ljned 

army endeavouring to cross the ford, and a host of warlike 
half-savages attera])ting to resist them. But the river is, now- 
a-days at least, narrow, rapid, and deep ; and the eviden(*e is 
trilling. Bede saw th’c stakes, or rather his infonnaiit, one 
Nothelm, a London priest And so did Camden. But Daines 
Barrington, the antiquary, a century ago, in a very unusual fit 
of common-sense, pcriiitcd out a serious objection to the theory 

founded on them. Tlic stakes — as seen by the old describers, 
and as described to Barrington by a fisherman who had been 
cmjdoyed by some neighbouring Vandal to take up some of the 
few ofiherawliich remained — were disposed iq iwO rows across 
the river ; those mentioned by Csesar, parallel with the course 
of the river. Jf this be soy;4ihe theory falls to the ground. Dr. 
Grucst has framed anotlier, which has at least the merit of in- 
genuity : — 

‘ T think,’ §aya Dr. Gucsl, ‘ the stakes formed part of what may 
be called a fortified ford, and were distributed So as to stop all transit 
over the river, except along a narrow passage, which would bring 
the passenger directly under the command of the watch stationed on 
the northern bank to guard the ford and to receive the toll.’ 

This souTids so plausible tfial: one would be glad to embrace 

it ; hut tlie difficulty is that no one, so far as we are aware, in 
any part the world, ever saw or at least described a ‘ fortified 
ford ’ such as our antiquary has here evolved from the depths 
of his own consciousness. 

On the whole, however, the old guess nas a nearer semblance 
of truth than those which have succeeded it ; and Coway ranks 
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higher in the competition than Sunbury. We Avill leave Dr. 
Guest to in^catc for himself the most obvious canon of inter- 
pretation, the simplicity of which is attractive to us, in spite of 

Messrs. Stoifel and Hamelin. 

* There is one means of arriving at a conclusion on this much- 
vexed question which has hitherto 'been neglected, — 1 mean the 
topography of the Thames valley. When we find a village or hamlet 
on the banks of a stream bearing a name which ends^ in the word 
fordt we may infer with certainty that, at the time the name was given^ 
there was a ford in the neighbourhood of such villi^e or hamlet. 
Such names are frequent on thS upper Thames, Oxford, Shilling- 

ford, Wallingford, Moulsford, &c., and even in the forest-district 
round Marlow we have Hurlyford ; but from Hurlyford to tlie sea, a 
distance of nearly 100 miles from the sea, taking into account the 

windings of the river, there is but one place on the banks of the 
Thames whicb bears a name ending in the word ford. This single 
solitary place is Halliford, at the Cbway stakes. Caesar says there, 
was but one ford on thu Thames— meaning, of course, the lower 

Thames, with which alone he was acquainted ; and we give the name 
of *^ford” to only one place on its banks. Our topography is in 
perfect agreement with his statement; and, to my mind, this coin- 
cidence is almost decisive of the question.* 

If the critic still remains unsatisfied, one additional fact may 
be left for his consideration, to which tlic Emperor, rather neg- 
ligently, does not advert. * Cmsar’s passage was made in the 

‘ height of summer, and the season was remarkable for its 
' drought : “ ao anno frumentum in Gallia propter siccitates 
‘ “ angustius iffovenerat.”* (Mcrivale, ‘ History of the Ro- 
mans,* ch. X.)* Wc find even at Rome, Cicero cont^daining of 

the unusual heat.* The Thames, therefore, may after {Jl liave 
appeared less of a difficulty to Cmsar than it has to his com- 
mentators. 

But w e must not dally too long with a subject so tempting 
to a few old-world inquirers, and so little attractive, we fear, 
to the generality of our readers. 

The Emperor does uot think it necessary to go out of his 

way to jpass moral judgments on the acts of Caesar in achieving 
and maintainiiig his grand conquest; for which we are by no 
means disposed to quarrel with him, • History conveys its own 
moral even the more impressively from not being accompanied 
with a perpetual running commentary of praise and blame. He 
docs not, however, shrink from signalising honestly, ifnot quite 
adequately, some of those great atrocities, exceeding even the 

ordinary limits of Roman severity towards obstinate opponents, 
by which the great chieftain of liome showed how easily that 
lenity, which is commonly represented as the leading trait in his 
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character, could he eclipsed not only by the policy of the hour 
but by the spirit of revenge. Thus his barbarity in cutting off 
tJic right hands of the * heroic defenders of Uxellodunum ’ is 

2X>mted out as ‘ aa unpardonable act of cruelly, even if it had 
‘ appeared necessary.’ Of Ctesar’a treatment of the Veneti — 
whose senators he put to death, and sold the commonalty for 
slaves— -thei author only^ays that 'this cruel chastisement has 
' been made the subject of just reproach ; nevertheless this 
‘ great man so often gave proofs of his clemency towards the 
‘ conquered, that lie must have yielded to very powerful 

' political renaons before ordering an execution so contrary to 
‘ his habits and character.’ (YoL iL p. 129.) Elsewhere, he 
quotes on the some sxibjcct the judgment of his uncle: — 

‘ The Veneti,* says the latter, ‘had not revolted; they had indeed 
given hostages, and prpmised to keep the peace ; but they were in 
po.Qsess^ion of all their freeflom and all their rights. Tliey had given 
Ciosar occasion to make war upon them, but not to violate the law 

of nations in their case, and to abuse his victory in so atrocious a 
manner. This conduct was not just; it was still less politic. Means 
like ihc'se never attain their object; they exasperate and revolt 
nations. The punishment of some chiefs is all that justice and policy 

allow.* 

This passage, quoted by the nephew without comment, seems 
to us a marked specimen of the usual logic of conquerors. In 

the first place, as others have observed, Caesar did attain his 
object: tlte Veneti were crushed; they never troubled Some 
again. lf.,massacrc is jiistihcd where it succeeds in inspiring 
durable terror, this one was undoubtedly so., ' IHit no one con 
really see his way to the right conclusion in such matters who 
cannot disembarrass his mind entirely of this fatal confusion 
between * policy’ and ^justice,’ and recognise the difficult truth 

that where considerations of right and wrong are once involved, 
consideyations of policy cease in the eyes of the judge, qua 
moralist, to have any weight at all. In the next place — 
assuming Napoleon’s own distinction, that the Veneti were not 
* rebels,’ but free people who had broken a treaty — what right 
could Caisar have acquired to punish ‘ some of the chiefs,’ any 
more than to exterminate 'the nation ? 

The subject is thus summed up in the fourth book. After 
pointing out, with much clearness and force, both the merits of 
Caesar’s general policy of clement moderation in Gaul, and 
also those of his special policy in conciliating and strengthening 

the more powerful tribes, in order to lender them the allies of 
Borne in keeping the peace among the others, the writer pro- 
ceeds : — 
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^ We may pardon Ctesar some acts of cruel vindictiveness, when 
we remember bow little familiar liis age was witli sentiments of 
humanity, and how much a victorious general must have been hurt 

at witnessing the constant revolts against his authority of those 
whose oath of loyalty he had received, and whom he had crowned 
with honours.’ 

Constant revolts ! One cannot but ask, with some j)crplexity, 
what constitutes a ‘revoltcr,’ and'w’liat a defender of his 
coiiiliry ? Hut even in ‘the same way was tlic first Napoleon 
wont to coinphiiu, in the most touching tennSj^,of the cruel 

injustice done to his motives by Spanish guerillas and Tyrolese 
sharpshooters ; and to speak of the ungi*atcful return made to 
liim by the jn-inces of Europe whom lie had excepted from 
Ilia system of absorjition ; and even such a bitter sense of 

ingratitude ‘does Prussia now experience from tlie unthankful 
conduct of the governmcMits of Denmark, Hanyver, Saxony, 
and Bavaria. 

And, after all, there remains a strong residuum of personal 
motive to be detracted from the heroic (composition even of the 
most inagiianiuioiis of (ionquerors. Tliere can be little doubt 
that Ca*sar went to Gaul,unich ns Hritish conquerors have gone 

to India, to do the stale service, but at tlie same time to make 
Ills own fortune in the most ignoble sense of ihc wqrd. Such 
was flic mle with Kouiaii proconsuls in geiv'i’ak Sonic pillaged 
jirovincc^s of treasures and works of art. Others, like Bnilus 
(who is of course duly held up to reprobation in tl\esc jrages), 
accommodated their subjects witli loans at usurious interest. 
Gaul had no^troaHures, and ik> .socurity tt> oflbr for ioaiis. Hut 

it had an inexliitugtible fund uf human material fur glares, to 
be obtained at the cost only ol‘ the blcMal of Koitiau legionaries. 
The prisoners, or a large j>roportion t)f them, constituted the 
coniiiiaiidcr-iii-chicf’s share of the prize-irioucjy. For eight 

years Cajsar must have afforded the slave-markets of Italy 
their most regulai’ and valuable supply, both la r«ipect of 
quality and quantity: — 

*• If we are to believe Appian, Caesar had made presents to Curio 
to the amount of more than 1,3()0 talents. And at the siimc time he 
was buying at quite as high a price# the consul AiiuiJius Paulus, 
without asking anything of him in return except neutrality. It is 
difficult to understand how Caesar, while paying his army, w^as able 
to make such sacrifices .*iud to incur so many other expenses. To 
augment, by his largesses, the nuniWr of his partisans at liome ; to 
build tlioatres and other public monuments in the Narbonensis, and 

a magnificent villa neaf Aricia in Italy; to send rich presents to 
distant cities; such were his outgoings (about a.u.c. 704). How 
was he to find means for them by extracting the required funds from 
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a province exhausted by eight years of war ? The immensity of his 
resources admits, however, of explanation. Independently of the 
tributes paid by the conquered, which amounted, for Gaul, to forty 

million sesterces a year (more than seven and a half million francs, 
300,000Z.), the sale of the prisoners to Roman merchants produced 
enormous sums. Cicero informs ns that he obtained himself twelve 
million scstqrccs (say 100,000/.) from the purchase-money of the 
captives sold after the unimportant siege of Pindenissus. If we 
suppose their number to have reached 12,000, this represents 1,000 
sesterces (about 8/.) po/ head. Now, notwithstanding the generosity 
of Csusar, who often restored his captives to the conquered tribes, or 

gave them away to his soldiers (as he did after the siege of Alesia), 
it may bo •'idroitted that 500,000 Gauls, Germans, and Britons were 
probably sold as slaves during the eight years of tlio Gaulish wars, 
which may have produced 5()0 million Bcstcrces, or about ninety-five 

million francs. In reality, therefore, Roman money, fuivnished by the 
slave-dealers, formed tlip greatest part of the booty. Just as now, 
when in hostilities with distant countries European nations appro- 
priate the produce of foreign customs to repay themselves the ex- 
penses of the war, it is, in fact, European money which makes the 
advances.’ (Vol. ii. p. 484.) 

This eaiulicl passage certainly throws light on the enormoua 
vicissitudes of poverty and wealth wJiich Cmsar’s biographers 
indicate, and wliich have so jiuzzlcd tlieir modem critics. In 
tin's Cajsor was neither better nor worse than the other 

leading slatesuien c/f liis day, with a few honourable cxcjeplionR 

only. If the great Julius was a slave-dealer, the virtuous 
Brutus an usurer. ‘ Lucri bonus est odor ex re qu&libet’ 
was tlu* niptto of men wlio stand higher in the catalogue of 
fame than Vespasian. , ’ • 

These are base realities ; liiit they are not altogetlier inap- 
propriate to cnir exit from that temi)lc of false hero-worship in 
wliicJi the author of the ^ Ilistoire ’ has sought to detain us. 

Wo have already stated, as fairly as is in our power, the real 
merits pf the work as a contribution to political philosophy, 
such as they appear to us, although a ccrtiiin extent obscured 
by its literary deficiencies as well as by its impci-fcction of 
moral purpose. Of one merit, however, we have not as yet 
spoken ; and it. appears to us a gi’eat one : it is tb(» graceful- 
ness and siiujdc dignity with which an author so highly ]>laccd 

has descended into the arena of ordinary literature. "J'his may 
seem slight praise, but it is not so: it must be exceedingly 
difficult, for one thus circumstanced, to avoid at, once the air 
of assumption and that of pretentious humility, and liberate 

himself altogether from that sort of constraint in which self- 
conseionsness would naturally envelope him ; but the task has 
been performed with perfect success. And we believe the 
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i*eason to be, that characters which have certain elements of 
real greatness are little troubled with self-consciousncss- 
But, after all, the greatest pleasure which we have ourselves 
derived from the exercise of a reviewer’s duty, in this instance, 
has been through the invitation which our task pressed on us 
to go once more for ourselves over that enchanted classical 

ground which tlio work occupies, and in the best company— that 
of the original authorities -whom the references compel us to 
consult, or whom the text suggests. Mstny of our readers may 
have seen a ])rctty contrivance ^commonly exlfibited on tiic 

Continent in favourite spots for hunters of the picturesque— 
we luive noticed such at the Falls of SchafFliausen and the castle 
of Heidelberg— rooms fitted with glazed windows of different 

colours, through which in turn you take your peep at the ruin 
or the waterfall, until you close your insi)eetion by looking, by 
way of comparison, through a pane of colourless glass. Such, wc 
have often thought, is the effect produced on our intellectual eye 

by contemplating historical events through the colouring of 
one modern authority after another. And when we have in- 
terested or entertained ourselves for a while with gazing on 

the last convulsions of Republican Rome, through the violet 
medium of iCapoleon III., or the democratic rose-colour of 
Arnold, or the sober tint of Mommsen, it is indec'd an inex- 
pressible relief to come to the colourless glass at last — to return 

to our ancient guides, who represent to us the scene as it really 
appeared to*them and their contemporaries, not indeed free 
from prejudice and preoccupations of their own, hqt free, at all 

events, froiif vvl^jat they could not have— the tendency work 
up pictures for the eyes of another generation, brought up 
in theories derived from the extended cxjjerience of a world 
twenty centuries older. 
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Art. V. — Felix Holt^ the Radical. By GtROBGK Bliot. 

3 Yols. post 8yo. London: 1866. 

* XpELix Holt ’ has some of the defects of ordinary novels, but 

ordinary novels have none of the merits of ^Belix Holt.’ 

The greai ivriter who, like Madame Dudevant, adopts tiic 
ungraceful disguise of a masculino pseudonym, has, after an 
excursion into a foreign country and a distant age, happily 
returned to her own rcgiop of provincial English life, in full 
possession of her former vigour, of her dramatic fidelity to 
nature, and of her unrivalled hiunour. Few readers have any 
knowledge of a state of society which is apparently described 

from early recollection, aided by local tradition, but a creative 
imagination spontaneously produces real and living beings. 
Some of tlie inhabitants of Trcby Magna and its neighbourhood 
arc eccentric and even grotesque, but their language and their 

modes of thought are so natural and credible that the per- 
sonages of the story seem to have a real existence. Some justly 
celebrated huinounsts produce all their effects by the more or 
less delicate use of caricature. Wilful exaggeration of oddities 
may be a legitimate comic method, but an engrained organic 
absurdit5'^ furnishes deeper and more lasting amusement. Mrs. 
Holt is not less illogical than Mrs. Nickleby, but she is not 

meant merely to be laughed at The puzzled and unwilling 
submissidn of a commonplace and conceited old woman to a 
son who has grown out of her comprehension, is not a mere 
exercise of playful ingenuity, but an illustration of human 
experience. George Eliot takes almost excessive pleasure in 
recording the muddle-headed processes of dull and uneducated 
undcrstainlings, but slic always ent/ors into the characters wliich 

she reproduces, instead of contemplating them as subjects of 
farce or satire from without The intelligent reader is ccjnscious 
that if nature and circumstances had left his mind a blank, he 
would have thought and talked like the collier at Sproxton, 

even if he had not * been obliged to give his wife a black eye, 

* to hinder her from going to the preaching.’ Miss Austen was 
as fond as her more anRivtious and powerful successor of in- 
coherent talkers, but, as all her characters occupied the same 
level of cultivation, she contented herself with studying various 
forms of intellectual imbecility. Searcliing deeper into the 
strata of society, George Eliot finds in the absence or narrow- 
ness of education a sufiicient explanation of sluggish under- 
standings and of inconsecutive arguments. With scarcely an 
exception her untaught or half-taught personages set logic at 
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defiance. Her zeal for the elevation of the humbler closes is 
the more laudable because she lias au exlraonlinary relish for 
the plcturesf|iic results of satisfied ignorance. In her fictions 

she always recurs by preference to the pre-scientific days, in 
which conscientious moral agriculturists had not yet learned 
the duty of extirpating flowering Weeds. 

In the difficult enterprise of a historical novel Gf urge Eliot 
has been less completely, successful. ‘ In preparing to write 
^ Roniola,’ she had eitlier read too muclu about Florence, or 
had renienibered too miidi <^f what she Ytiad. The admirable 

development of two or three priifcipal characters in the book 
is lu’ovokingl}' overlaid by a profusion of irrelevant learning. 
The judicious student, conscious of the limits of human meinory, 
resell ts tJic assumplion that he is bound to care fur the minute 

details of Florentine life and history in the fifteenth century. 
It is possible that Bartolommeo SciaLi may Jiave sat in his 
garden at the Porta cli Ponte with a loose mantle over his tunic 

and with his ‘ too stately silk lucco thrown aside,’ but it was 
not worth while to devote half a dozen pages to an ironical 
analysis of his little scholastic squabble with the more cele- 
brated Politlan. ‘ That loud-btirking* hound of the Lord,’’ 

‘ said Francesco Cei, the popular jioct, ‘‘ is not in Florence 
* just now. He has taken Ificro de Medici’s hiui to carry 
‘ his railing jirophcchvs on a journey for a while.”’ It is 

necessary to explain in a note that Savonarola and the Do- 
minicans w’ere fecetiously described as annex, a»d perhaps 

the information is less valueless than tiic dialogue which proceeds 
to exiilain tha^- }v»standard with a rod eagle, a green drugop, and 

a red lily was the gonfalon of the Chielf party. Severe study 
is the worst ])ossil)le preiiaratiou for the production of an 
imaginative work. The novelist and the jxjot ought to speak 

out of the fulness of the lieart, as George Eliot reveals without 
effort the odd mysteries of (justom and cliaracter whicli grow 
up in some roiu«.ite Midlaud village. The exquisite •Inaccuracy 
of Sbakspeare and of Scott belongs to the essence of historical 

fiction. Hector may (luote Aristotle, and the contemporaries 
of CoDur de Lion may be sons of the companions of the Con- 
queror, witJiout disturbing tlic i11|is<on so harshly as when a 
tiresome extract from an obsolete Florentine chronicle is in- 
serted in the dialogue of a novel. Notwithstanding drawbacks 
which are by some tastes regarded as attractions, ‘ liomo^ ’ is 
a wonderful performance. The whole force of the writer's 

dramatic genius has been concentrated on the character of Tito. 
The conventional villain of romance is coarse in texture by the 

S e of the easy, good-natured, and graceful Greek adventurer, 
osc selfishness, untainted with malignity, passes gradually 
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through meanness into treachery and crime. The morbid patho- 
logy of symptoms which to a less subtle observer would indicate 
peSctjt moral health, is painful in proportion to the accmrac^y of 

the demonstratinn. Under the influence of fear, a« in the care- 
less pursuit of pleasure, Tito illustrates tnth undeviatiug con- 
sistcricy a tJieory which correl^ponds witli the theological doctrine 
of original except that it is not universally applicable. That 
an ignoble nature is incurable appears to be one of George 
Eliot’s most habitual* convictions ; and she delights to dwell on 
llic sufferings of women under unworthy masculine sujircmacy. 

The heroic elevation of Eomola herself supplies almost too 
glan'iig a contrast to the pliant smoothness of her husband. 
Jlor gloomy history may suggest the thought which is ex- 
jircssed by Mrs. 'iVansoine in ‘Felix Holt/ *1 >vould not lose the 
‘ misery of being a woman, now I see what can be the baseness 
‘ of a man.’ TJic chsti'actcr of Savonai'ola is almost as remark- 
able* a speciinon of jisychological analysis as the more difficult 

study of Tito, but nine-tenths of the personages of the story 
are merely figures in a pageant; and the best proof that 
indigenous humour degenerates in a foreign soil is furnished 
by the fiashy and tiresome prattle of jSfcllo the cxmiio barber. 

Tlic last feverish sti-uggles of JBloreuce for republican liberty, 
ioid <he Jialf-willing martyrdom of Savonarola, retain their 
blsUirical and dramatic interest after the lapse of centuries; 

but lively mannerism and the ready use of familiar allusions, 
nltlioiigh ithey are the lujccssary vehicles of social gaiety, are 
by tlicir nature cj)hcmoral and ]>crishable. No bookish know- 
ledge yaii su]»jily the homely associations w'hich tiro indispensable 

to humorous fiction. One sentence of Tommy Trounsem’s in 
‘ Felix Molt’ is well worth all the pages ’whidi are allotted 
the FIor€»ntiiio Figaro. Scott bad forgotten all the dates and 

the particulars of l*hilip do Coniincs’s liistory when he repro- 
duced with admirable fidelity the central figure of Louis XI. 
Ills imitfitrirs in England, in Germany, and above all in Italy, 
uniforinl}' fall into tlic eiTor of exhibiting antiquarian know- 
ledge. George Eliot, though far superior in genius to Manzoiii, 
has not altog<;tlier avoided the minute pedantry w'hich disfigures 
tlic ^ Fromesei SiKisi.’ H^rjirilliaut exjieriinent ought to satisfy 
roving ambition, for, like WordswortJi, whom she Vesembles in 
few of her qualities, she leads but an artificial life in an un- 
familiar atmosphere. 

‘ Then back to Earth, the dear green Earth. 

Whole ages here if 1 shoifid roam, 

The world, for my remarks and me, 

Would ne’er a whit the wiser be ; 

I’ye left my heart at home.* 
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In Loamshirc, and at Treby Magna, there are no gorgeous pro- 
cessions, watched by spectators with historical xiames, requiring 
each a paragraph of description ; but the sporting rector in his 
velveteen shooting jacket, the pompous butler in the steward’s 
room at the manor, the retired Liondon tradesman who tells his 
admiring neighbours in the* country stories about Mr. Pitt, 
require no long explanation to make them intcj^ligible and 
pleasant. The preliminary chapter, which describes a day’s 
journey on a coach, has never been excelled as a sketch of the 
varieties of English town and country scenery. ‘ 

George Eliot’s power of constructing a fable is not equal to 
her skill in delineating character. Her shorter tales, as ^ Silas 
Manner,’ and the * Scenes of Clerical Life ’ have more unity 
and rapidity of movement than the ‘ Mill on the Floss,’ or 
‘ Felix Holt yet the celebrated public-house conversation in 
* Silas Marner ’ has scarcely any connexion with the princij>al 
story. * A subtle perception of motives and peculiarities 

perhaps tends to interrupt the continuous flow of narrative. 
Scott said that a favourite character, like Dugald Dalgetty, 
ran away with him, and in the most humorous of fictions, the 
Story of Tristram Shandy never makes 'the smallest progress. 
By far the best part of ^ Adam Bede ’ consists in the proverb-like 
sayings of Mrs. Poyser, who has little or nothing to do with the 
plot. Jt is not snqirisin^ that a writer who has tlie power of 

^wing a typical jrartrait in a few strokes, is tempted to 
imitate the eo'Jiions irregularity of Nature, instead of adhering 
with severe accuracy to a preconceived design, ^ome of the 
episodes of ‘ FeHf Holt,’ after a laboured commencement, end 
in nothing ; and the le^al complication which forms the frame- 
work of the story is arbitrarily disregarded in the final solution. 
The doubtful title to the Transome estate, although it is the 

subject of significant allusion in the introductory chapter, and of 
incessant anxiety and uncertainty through the entire qpurse of 
the narrative, exorcises no eventual influence on the fortunes of 
the principal personages. One of the triumphs of English 
jurisprudence consists in the mixed feeling of curiosity and 
awe with which it has impressed authors and more especially 
authoresses of fiction. The law supplies to modem novels the 

place of that supernatural machinery which was once thought 
indispensable in epic composition. Like the gods of Olympus, 
or the Destiny of later times, some entail or settlement operates 
in its relentless course, impenetrable, inexorable, and sovereignly 
unjust The father df Mrs. Browning’s Aurora Lei^h was 
prevented by the will of a remote ancestor from leaving not 
Olkly his landed estate but his large accumulations of personalty 
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to his only child. George Eliot is perhaps a better lawyer 
than Mrs. Browning, but she appears to be almost equally 
incapable of understanding that perpetuities are among the few- 

anomalics which are unknown to the law of England. ^ 1 saw 
^ clear enough/ says Tommy Trounsem, the poaching bill- 
sticker, ^as, if the law hadn’t b^n again’ me, the Trounsem 

* estate ’ud'ha’ been mine.* Some such vague notion that the 
law is opposed to the right which it constitutes, underlies many 
ingenious fictions. The settlement 'of the Transome estates 
was made * a hundred years ago by John Justus Transome, 

^ entailing them, while in his possession, on his son Thomas and 
^ his heirs nmlc, with remainder to the Bycliffes in fee.’ Thomas 
had ^ without the knowledge of his father, the tenant in pos- 
‘ session, sold his own and his descendants’ rights to a lawyer- 

^ cousin, named Durfey. Therefore the title of 'tlie Durfey 

* Transomes, in spite of that old Durfey’s tricks to show the 
' contrary, depended solely on the purchase of the “ base fee ” 

^ thus created by Thomas Transome ; and the Bycliffes were 
‘ the ‘‘ remainder-men,” who might fairly oust the Durfey 

* Transomes, if the issue of tlie prodigal Thomas went clean 
' out of existence, and -ceased to represent aright which he had 
^ bargained a^vay.’ Base fees and remainder-men produce a 
salutary fueling of respect, but the anxieties which disturbed 
the peaceful enjoyment of Transome Park might have been dis- 
sipated by carelul examination of the title. Esther Lyon or 
Bycliffe, represented as the rightful claimant of the property, 
w:is the daughter of a Bycliffe who died as a young man in 
1811 or 18l2. The settlement of 1729 could >oidy take effect 

for twenty-one years beyond a life in being; &nd consequently, 
even if Maurice Bycliffe, the father of Esther, was the imme- 
diate successor of the original remainder-man, the effect of tlie 

limitation must have expired long before 1832. Duiing the 
progress of the story, on the death of Tommy Trounsem, the 
last descendant of Thomas Transome, Esther’s claim is sup- 
j)osed to accrue. In the learned language of some former 

Attorney-General, ^Upou the decease of Thomas Transome, 

* otherwise Trounsem, we are of opinion tliat the right in 

* remamder of the Bycliffe»f^mily will arise, which right would 
‘ not be barred by any statute of limitation.’ On the same 
principle an entail might tie up property for centuries, while 
an intermediate tenancy descended from generation to genera- 
tion. The power of Thomas Transome wen he ^vas only heir 

in tail to cut off his own issue hj a sale which was inoperative 
against the Bycliffes, is another illustration of Tommy’s propo- 
sition that ^ you’d better not be meddlin’ wi’ things belonging 
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‘ to the law, else you’ll be catched up in a big wheel, and fly 
^ to bits.’ The puzzle is additionally complicated by the 
threatened treachery of the family solicitor, who has the seci-ct 

of Esther’s • birth and of Tommy Tronnsem’s pedigree. As 
Mr. Jemiyn had contrived to charge the estate with annuities 
and mortgages in his oivn favour the amount of 3,000/. a 
year, be might have been trusted to abstain from j^validating 
his own security. 

The alarm which may have been caused by the description 
on the title-page of ITelix l^olt as a Kadical is relieved by the 

discovery that he is neitlicr a popiflar speaker nor primarily a 
politician, but a social reformer. The determination of a clever 
and well-educated son of a tradesman to pass through lifc^, as a 
member of the Avorkiug class is justly regarded by his neigh- 
bours as a crotchet, although the authoress admires his choice 
and the heroine rewards it witli her heart and hand. Sym- 
pathy is perhaps less subtle than satirical intuition, for 

Felix Holt, though his conversation is manly, sensible, and 
thoughtful, is a less masterly j>ortrait than Tito Melema. The 
virtue of wearing a cap instead of a hat, and of dipjKmsing 
with a neckcloth, is rather ostentatious* than sublime. If* a 
man who has the power of earning a comfortable income by 
the exertiise of his knowledge and ability, prefers a handicraft 
and weekly wages, his asccticisin is as unprofitable as if it were 

practised in a Trappist cell, and it involves the non-monastic 
disadvantage ftf enforcing useless hardships on the modern 
saint’s wife and children. By a happy instinct George JCliot 
pasi^es over the Sordid incidents which constitute the rcaj sling 

of poverty. Felix Holt converses in the tone of a gentleman 
and philosopher Avith cultivated associates, and although lie 
earns a bare livelihood as a journeyman wat(‘bmaker, his time 

seems to be always at his own disposal. When his mother 
teazes him with her twaddle, he answers her with a joke about 
‘ the Ciceronian antiplirasis ; ’ and except as a teacher or mis- 
sionary, he seems to have no social relations with his fellow- 

workmen or nominal eqtials. He says, indeed, that he has 
the stomach of a rhinoceros, so that he can live on porridge, 
and he even boasts that he is not^aa mouse to distinguisli be- 
tween a wax and a tallow-candle ; but an artisan who can 
amuse himself with Ciceronian figures of speech, resembles a 
workman as a shepherd at the opera or in Sevres china Is like 
a einnmon farm servant. In one of her novels George Eliot 

ccanpares a feeling of «ioral repugnance to the dislike of a 
refined temperament for a coarse odour or a flaring light ; yeit 
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Felix Holt’s contempt for the wax-taper which was necessary 
to Esther’s comfort is represented as a proof of superiority. 

If unusual schemes of life are generally fantastic mistakes, 

self-sacrificing devotion to the supposed good of the commu- 
nity is not the less a respectable rule of conduct. Esther 
Eyon, cultivating in a humble sphere the tastes of a fine lady, 
is at first shocked or startled by Felix’s paradoxical bluntness^ 
and she has always f^t a kindly contempt for the pious 
orthodoxy of the Independent Minister whom she believes to 
bo her father. 11’ tlie nature of w/>men is truly delineated by 

writers of their own sex, ari overbearing spirit and a kind of 
masculine arnghness are the qualities which above all others 
ensure success in love. In ordinary practice reproof and con- 
tradiction will be si)aringly employed by the judicious suitor ; 
but in novels the incivility of the hero rarely fails of its desired 
effet-'t. A sensible woman might indeed extract a kind of coin- 
pliincnt from the reproof which she has earned by some little 

burst of nonsense. When Felix Holt reproached Esther for 
real or aftected frivolity, ^she resented his speech, hut dis- 
* liked it less than many Felix had addressed to her.’ * You 
‘ liave enough understanding,’ ho said, ‘ to make it wicked that 
^ you should add one more to the women who hinder men’s 
‘ lives from having any nobleness in tliem.’ In her anger, 
slightly modified by -a sense of gratification, Esther attempts in 

vain a pretty and natural diversion. 

* “ What* is my horrible guilt,” she said, rising and standing, as 
she was wont, with one foot on the fender, and looking at the fire. 
If it ha^cl been any one but Felix who was near^lfer*it might have 
occurred to her that this attitude showed her to advantage ; but she 
hud only a mortified sense that he was quite indifferent to what 
others praised her for. ** Why do you read this mawkish stufi’ on a 
‘Sunday, for example ? ” he said, snatching up and running 

his eyes over the pages. . . . “You have no reason but idle fancy 
and selfi^i inclination for shirking your father’s teaching, and giving 
your soul up to trifles.” “ You aro kind enough to say so : but I 
am not aware that I ever confided my reasons to you.” " Why, 
what worth calling a reason could make any mortal hang over this 
trash ? Idiotic immorality dressed up to look fine, with a little bit of 
doctrine tacked to it, like s* Imre’s foot on a dish, to make believe 
the mess is not cat’s flesh. Look here: *£st ce ma faute, si je 
trouve partout des homes, si ce qui est fini n’a pour moi aucune 
valeur?’ Yes, sir, distinctly your fault, because you’re an ass. 
Your dunce, who can’t do his sum, always has a taste for the infinite. 
Sir, do you know what a rhomboid is ? Oh no, 1 don’t believe these 
things with limits. ^ Copendant, j’aime la monotonie des senti- 

mens de la vie, ct si j’avais encore la folie de croire an bonheur * ” 

** O pray, Mr. Holt, don’t go on reading with that dreadful accent ; 
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it sets one's teeth on edge.” Esther, smarting helplessly under the 
previoos lashes, was relieved by this diversion of criticism. ** There 
it is,** said Felix, throwing tho book on the table, and getting up to 

walk about. “ You are only happy when you^ can spy a tag w 
tassel loose to turn the tables, and get rid of any judgment that must 
carry your author after if.”* 

A lovers’ quarrel before the conscious beginning pf love has 
never been recorded with more delicate insight The vigorous 
and eager secutor, with reason and conviction on his side, finds 
himself constantly hampered hy a cast" of the net on the 

part of his fugitive adversaaly. An argument which includes 
a French quotation cannot be more effectively parried, tlian by 
a complaint that that dreadful accent sets one’s teeth on edge. 
The loose tag or tassel serves for a moment the purpose of 
turning the •tables, but after all the victory remains with the 
cham])iou of tho rightful cause. The number of women ^ who 
* hinder men's lives from ha\'ing any nobleness in them ’ would 
be incalculable, if potential nobleness were not almost propor- 
tionally rare. Men, however, have generally some employ- 
ment, if it is only selling tape or drawing pleadings, beyond 
the limits of home. Too many women , cultivate with super- 
fluous care .their own original narroMmess, by shutting them- 
selves up in a circle of family interests which is but a wider 
form of selfish isolation. Esther Lyon, like the'* ordinary 
reader of her histor}', fails wholly to underetand the principle 
on which Pelijc has resolved to belong to the working classes ; 
but after some hesitation, and with a tcmi)orary disposition to 
favour a riva\ hjwer, she yields to the logic of personal attach- 
ment, and allows his life to be shaped according to his owa ideal 
of nobleness. 

Mr. Lyon, the siuixde-miiidcd Independent IMinister, is one 
of the most agreeable characterh in the book ; and yet it is a 
commonplace contrivance to make a modem preacher talk in 
the long-winded sentences of the seventeenth ceutury. His 
involuntary contemxit for the tradesmen of his congregation, 

and his preference of the secular reformer Felix Holt to 
orthodox ^ church members,’ relieve Mr. Lyon from the impu- 
tation of weak and excessive softness. There is a pleasant 
fallacy in his argument that Wcliington and Brougham may 
be intXjg^ced into sermons as properly as Babshakeh and 
Balaam ; but one of his eccentric proceedings is improbable in 
itself, and it makes the story run cax)riciou3y otF on a siding. 
Mr. Lyon takes advantage of a warm acknowledgment for a 
tidfling service which he had rendered to the Tory candidate 
for the county, to ask Mr. Debarry to induce his uncle the 
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rector of Treby Magna to engage m a public^ discussion on 
Church-government and the theory of an Establishment, The 
Itevcrend Augustus Eobarry, in defiance of all probabilitVj 

accepts the challenge^ not for himself but for his curate ; and 
after general exjiectation has been excited in the town, the 
curate takes fright, Mr. Lydn is disappointed, and the 'wmolo 
digression ^nds in nothing. It seems as if the wnter had 
changed her intention at the last mojneut, on the ground that 
an ecclesiastical contsoversy would be an incumbrance on the 
j>lot ; and it would have been better to pull down the scaflfbld- 

ing when the project of thfe building was abandoned. Some 
such abortive experiments seem to have been tried during the 
development of oiganic life by natural selection ; but art 
compensates for its inability to copy the multiplicity of Nature 
by deliberate attention to unity. Mr. Lyon’s desire for a public 

debate is not inconceivable, bnt a sensible aristocratic rcct()r 
would never have indulged his fancy. If the proposal and the 

subsequent ftiilure were worth describing at all, they ought to 
have formed a separate sketch in a magazine, and not an 
episode or excrescence in a novel. 

For the purposes Of the story Mr. Lyon’s time is better 

employed in receiving the confidence of Mrs. Holt on the self- 

denying lw)iiosty of her son. The old contrast between lofty 
impnlacs and selfish prudence is as well illustrated by Felix 

Holt and his mother as by Don‘Quixote and Sancho Panza ; 
but, with a happy sense of the fitness of things, ♦George Eliot 
makes her hero fight witli vulgar considerations of (piestion- 
ablc prpfit, and not with imaginary giants, TWb late ]\Ir. Holt 
had left to his family the gainful secret of three specifics, which 
had acquired much popularity in the neighbourhood. Having 
learned enough of medicine to ascertain that Holt’s Fills, 

Holt’s Elixir, aaid Holt’s Cancer Cure were mere impostures, 
Felix made up his mind to discontinue the sale. His incither 
was naturalty shocked at a decision \yhich deprived her of her 
livelihood. Her husband, as she informed Mr. Lyon, ‘had a 

‘ wonderful gift in prayer, as the old members well know, if 
‘ any one likes to ask them not believing my words ; and he 
‘ believed himself that the«r«ceipt for the Cancer Cure, which 

* I’ve sent out in bottles till this very last April before Sep- 

* tember as now is, and have bottles standing by me— he be- 
‘ lieved it was sent in answer to prayer; and nobody can 
‘ deny it, for he j)raycd most regular, and read out of the 

* green-baize Bible.’ The profane Felk has told his mother 
that she had better never open her Bible, ‘for it’s as bad 
‘ poison to me as the jjills are to half the people as swallow 
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* ’em.’ Like several of George Eliot’s favourite female cha- 
racters, Mrs. Plolt is profoundly impressed with her own 
moral and religious excellence. Mr. Liy on mildly remarks 

that Felix ought not to be judged rashly. 

‘ “ Many eminent servants of God have been led by ways as 
strange.” “ Then I*m 8(»rry for tlieif* mothers, that’s all, Mr. Lyon, 
and all the more if they’d been well spoken ^Y(mlen. 'For not my 
biggest enemy, whether it’s he or she, if they’ll speak the truth, can 
turn round and say Pve deserved this trouble. And when everybody 
gets tlicir due, and people’s doings ai*e spoken of on the house-tops, 

as the Bible says they will be, it’ll be known what iVe gone through 
with those medieines — the pounding, and the pouring, and the letting 
stand, and the weighing — up early and down late— there’s nobody 
knows yet but. One that’s worthy to know ; and the pasting o’ the 
printed labels^ right side upward.” ’ 

Such touches as the green-bsuzc Bible, fuid the merit of letting 
the medicine stand, and of pasting the labels right side upward 
are only given|by the hand of genius. 

The story has the defect of running in two parallel lines 
with only an occasional and arbitrary connexion. Mrs. Traii- 
soinc and her son know nothing ol* the. world of Iridc]>ondent 

Ministers, and, if they had heard that tlie son of a quack- 
mcdicinc vendor had voluntarily become a journeyman watch- 
maker, they would scarcely lu^vc appreciated so imperceptible 
a declension in the remoter ]K?rtiou of the social scale. Except 
in a single infervietv in matters connected with the election, 
Felix Holt never s])eaks to Harold Transome, add to Mrs. 
Transoine liis existence is probably iinknoAvn. The heroine 

indeed tums out^ as in many other novels, to be the heh-css of 
the esbite, and for a time she wavers between the admirer 
whom she expects to dispossess, and tlie stern ascetic "who 
requires her to taJic a non-celibate vow of })overty ; yet it is 
evident that either half of the story would have stood by itself, 
if Slether Lyon had not been employed as n link ^ctv'een the 
Minister’s little house in Malihousc Yard and the stately 

park with the bad title. At the beginning of the book the 
docile reader thinks tliat lie is to he exclusively perjdexed and 
interested hy the fortimes of die Transome family, and by the 
results of their past misdeeds. M’r. Sampson, the coachman, 
is supposed in the introductory chapter to amuse his pas- 
sengera with a va^ue account of the Transome bai'onets, sum- 
ming up his narrative with the luminous remark that 

* There had been and outs in times gone by, so that you 
couldn’t look into it straight backward.” At this Mr. Sampson 
(everybody in North Loamshiro knew Sampson’s coach) would 
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screw his featares into a primary expression of entire neutrality, 
and appear to aim his whip at a particular spot on the horse’s flank.’ 

At the opening of the story, Mrs. Transome, who has long 
administered ihc affairs of her paralytic husband, awaits the 
arrival of her son Harold •from Smyrna, where, before the 
recent deal^h of liis elder brother, he had made a fortune in 
trade. Thfe disappointment of the proud and energetic mother 
when she finds that ^her son intends to assume the exclusive 
control of tJie estate is descinbed with admirable Intuition into 
character, and with less perfect apprehension of the legal rela- 
tions of the parties. The good-natured selfishness of Harold, 
his contempt for the business capacities of women, his clever- 
ness, and the ubtuscncss of liis perception, arc* so elaborately 

delineated, that some disap^iointment arises vrhen, in the course 
of the story, he stibsides into comparative insigniiicaiice. Mrs. 
Transonic wishes to retain the inanap^emcnt (.>f the estate, not 
merely from a love of authority, but because t'#he has placed 
herself in the power of Mr. Jermyn, the fraudulent family 
solicitor. Her son, howev er, supersedes her without even per- 
ceiving tliat she is <llssati.sficd, and he inflicts an additional 

shock by announcing his intention of standing for the county 
as a Radical, although he might easily have been returned on 
the hereditary Tory, principles of her mmily. The necessity of 
employing J erm^n as agent for the election postpones tlie im- 
pending rujiture and the consequent disclosures, and the contest 
forms a considerable part of the ac,tion of the story ; but the 
paradoxical* radicalism of Harold Transome loads ^ as abortive 

a result or absence of result as Mr. Lyon’s projected discussion 
on Established Churches. Felix Holt is convicted of riot and 
manslaughter at the election, on evidence which would satisfy 
any juryman who was not in tiie secret of the novel; and 
Harold Transome scarcely troubles himself about a defeat 
which loavQfi him at liberty to quarrel with Jermyn. By filing 
a bill against the dishonest agent he prcnluces an explosion, 

which might have been avoided if Harold and the author of 
his fictitious being had remembered that liis father was alive. 
As long as old Mr. Trai^ome ostensibly owned the estate of 
which he was tenant in jfbssession, his resolute and active 
wife might have defied her son’s unwelcome intrusion. Even 
If Mrs. Transome had over-estimated the privileges and power 
of the stronger sex, Mr, cTermyn, having a (*ommon interest in 

supporting her administration of affairsi, would not have failed 
to dispute the pretensions of ^ encroaching remainder-man. 
The part of the mystery which concerns the title to the estate 
disappoints expectation ; for, although Mrs. Transome and 
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Jermyn Itad resorted to questionable methods of resisting an 
action of ejectment twenty years before, the Bycliffe claim had 
been at that time invalid, as Tommy Trounsem was still alive. 
Jermyn seems to have concealed from hJs client the strong 
point of her case, and to have aided her in an unintelligible 
plot for imprisoning Bycliffe by 'mistake for a total stranger. 
It is diflSciilt to comprehend how a charge of forgefry, wheSier 
true or false, could have divested Bycliffe’s unfounded or pre- 
mature claim. Bycliffe died in prison, and it was believed 
that his family was extinct, until half the personages in the 

story discovered by a cluster of simultaneous accidents that 
Esther Lyon was his daughter and heiress. An early intrigue 
between Mrs.« Transome and Mr. J ermyn introduces a gra- 
tuitous and disagreeable complication. Near the close of the 
story Harold strikes Jermyn over the face in public, and in 
a scuffle which ensues Jermyn tells hini ' in a grating voice, 
“ I am your The episode is equally purposeless and 

painful, for J4)^yn disappears, Harold proposes on the some 

day to Esther, and ^ he heard from her lips that she loved some 

* one else, and that she resigned all claim to the Transome 

* estates.’ If Mr. Sampson had not been superseded by the 
railway, he might have remarked more impressively than 
ever, '^at ^ there had been ins and outs in time gone by, and 
' that you couldn’t look into it straight ba^ward.’ Harold 

Transome must have looked forward with ^ave anxiety to 
the termination of twenty years from the death of Tommy 
Trounsem. An estate held under a verbal resignation of her 
rights by a may involve many alarming ins and, outs. 

Harold Transome’s radical doctrines are not so amusing as 
tlie external and temporary conversion of his uncle Mr. Liugon, 
the Tory parson of the iMuish. On the night of Harolds 

return, over a second bottle of port, Mr. Lingon was not indis- 
posed to persuade himself that Toryism was extinct, ^and that 
\Yhiggery was a ridiculous monstrosity. The nexc day he was 
less satisfied with his own arguments, but liis nephew relieved 
his sciiiples, by infonning him that he was a B^cal only in 
rooting out abuses. 

* That's the word 1 wanted, my* lad,” said the Vicar, slapping 

Harold's knee.,, “ That’s a spool to wind a speech on. Abuses is 
the very word, and if anybody shows himself offended, hell put the 
cap on for himself.” ’ 

'When he is left to himself he reflects that — 

* I* It’s a little' awkward, but ^clergyman must keep peace in a 
family. Confound it! Tm not bound to love Toryism better than 
mj own flesh and blood, and the manor I shoot over. That’s a 
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hcnthenish, Brutus-like sort of thinj^, as if Providence couldn’t take 
care of the country without my quarrelling with my own aister's 
son.” ’ 

Mr. Lyon’s scholastic phraseology expresses more elevated 
sentiments^ but the old-fashioned clerical gentleman is perhaps 
a pleasanter object of contemplation. It is right that office, 
and especially clerical oipce, should imply corresponding duties, 
nor indeed is it improbable that in some future generation 
property itself may be regarded as the salary of a public func- 
tion. From an age long anterior t« the Reformation till a time 
nithin living memory, a benefice was by a large portion of the 
clergy and of the laity regarded as a life-estate, burdened witli 
certain definite payments in the form of ceremonial observances, 
as well as by a general understanding that the clcfgy ought to 
lead tolerably decorous lives. An incumbent of good income 
was a smaller kind of country squire, who was generally resident, 
unless he happened to be a pluralist. It nc^r entered into 

his mind, or into the imagination of his parisnioners, that he 
bad undertaken to be a rural missionary, or to visit from house 
to house. His nuHlcrn successor, like himself, confonns to the 
l)iiblic opinion of his time, not without some good results, and 
notndth unmixed moral gain to himself. The English clergy of 
funner tinfes were entirely exempt from a desire to aggrandise the 
Church, inasmuch alfe they valued their position as gentlemen 
far more highly than any privileges of the priesthood. They 
were also ex(!eptIonally free from the sacerdotal propensity to 
work on thf feelings of women, because in the ordinary inter- 
course# of society, on the bcucli of magistijiles* and in the 
management of local business, they had their fair share of 
ufiiience with men. George Eliot, who perhaps inclines to 
Mr. Lyon’s revolutionary doctrines on church establishments, 

always dwells with afiectionate minuteness on the peculiarities 
of the qld-fashioned parson. In * Felix Holt ’ there arc two 
well-born specimens of the class, Mr. Debarry being somewhat 
more refined than his neighbour. Mr, Lingon’s electioneering 
speech in support of his nephew is a model of bucolic rhetoric 
It is not surprising that the Tory farmers in the neighbourhood 
were heartily amused by their favourite parson’s transparent 

assumption of a new-fangled creed. 

* ** Come, now, you’ll say I used to be a Tory, and some of you, whose 
faces 1 know as well as I know the head of my own crabstick, will 
say that’s why I’m a cood fellow. But now. Til tell you something 
else ; it’s for that very reason — that I usdfi to be a Tory and am a 
good fellow — that I go along with my nephew here, who is a 
thorough-going Liberal. For will anybody hero come forward and 
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say, “ A good fellow has no need to tack about and change lys road. 
No, there’s not one of you such a Tom Noddy. AVhat’s good for one 
tinio is bad for anolhor. If anyone contradicts that, ask liim to 

eat pickled pork when he’s thirsty, and to bathe in the Lapp 
there when tho spikes of ice are shooting. And that’s the reason 
why the men who are the best Liberals now are the very men who 
used to be tlic best Tories. There is not a nastier horso than your 

horse that’ll jib and back, and turn round, when thcr^ is but one 
road for him to go, and that 5 the road before him. And my nephew 
here— ho comes of a Tory breed, you know, 1*11 answer for the 
liingoiis. In the old Ttiry times there was never il pup belonging 

to a Liligon but would howl if*a Whig came near him. TheLingon 
blood is good rich old Tory blood, and that’s why, when the right 
time comesfit throws up a Liberal cream. There’s plenty of Radical 
scum. T pay, beware of the scum and look out for the crcani. . . . 

Harold Transpmc vrill do you credit. If anybody says the Radicals 
are a set of sneaks ; Brummagem halfpennies ; scamps who want to 
play at pitch and toss with the property cTf the country ; you can 
say, ‘‘Look at the Member for North Tx)iiTnshire.*’ And mind -what 

you’ll hear him say; he’ll go in for making everything rijiht— 
Poor laws, and Charities, and Church — ^he wants to reform ’em a]l. 
Perhaps you say, “ There’s th.at Parson Lingon talking about 
Church reform — why ho belongs to the Church hirastdf — ho w’ants 

reforming too,” Well, well, wait a bit, and you'll hear by and by 
that old Parson Lingon is reformed ; shoots no moro ; cracks his 
joke no more ; has drunk Ins last bottle ; the dogs, tho ofd pointers, 
’ll be poriy, but you’ll hear that the Parson at ^ittjo Treby is a new 

man. — That’s what Church reform is sure to come to before long. So 
now here are s6ine more nuts for you, lads, and 1 leave ]iou to listen 
to your candidate. — There he is — ^givc him a good hurray. Wave 
your hats, and PK begin — Hurray ! ‘ 

The farmers were quite right in giving the parson a ^ friendly 

hurray ’ before he began. 

‘ “ Let’s hear what Old Jack will say for himself,” was the pre- 
dominant feeling among them; “he’ll have something funny to say, 
ril bet a penny.” ’ ^ 

If the North Loainshire election fails to assist the progress 

of the story, it displays the writer’s extraordinary knowledge of 
out-of-the-way inodes of English thought, and her dramatic 
faculty of giving life to the most insignificant character. 'Fhe 
address of a Hadical agent to the cdliiers of SSproxton, assembled 
for their SunAy drinking, is exactly adapted to the peculiar 
minds of the audience. One of the colliers had heard that it 
was the time to get beer for nothing, and his companion sagely 

infers, ‘ That’s sin thp Reform — that’s brought the ’lections 
‘ and the drink into these iKirts ; for afore that it was all kep 
' up the Lord knows where.’ Eloquence, however, even when 
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seasoned with beer, is an enjoyment too purely intoUectual for 
the Midland collier mind. 

‘ “ Let’s have our pipes tliCD,” said Old Sleek, “ I’m pretty well 
tired o* this.*’ “ So am I,” said Dredge, “it’s wriggling work, like 
following a stoat ; it makes a man dry. Fd as leef Lear preaching, 
ony tliere’s nought to bo got 4>y ’t. I shouldn’t know which end I 
stood on if U wasn’t for the tickets and the treatinV’" 

The best and wisest inbabittint of Treby on the whole displays 
the smallest amouiit«of connnon sense; Felix Holt, who had 
hocii ondeavouriiig to persuade .the colliers to send their 
children to school, is indignant at the attempt of his own party 

to employ iiis sluggish disci[>les for purposes of riot. On the 
eleotioii day he tnkes command of a. riot, for tbc solo purpose 
of leading tlie rioters out of mischief, and from the same motive 
he trips up and accidentally kills a constable who attein]>ts to 
interfere with the proTseedings. He is m()rc fortunate than he 
dcjservcs in obtaining a. pardon ou the np])lication of the* magis- 
trates lieaded l)y the Tory and liadical candidates; but the 
story was coming to an end : Esther had, after some wavering, 
determined to refuse Harold Transonic; and Felix was required 
to accept the Iniiid which had long awaited his (condescension, 
Tt is impossible to jiulgo, from any summary of the plot, of the 
ahundanwi of thought and liiunour which more than compensate 
f<»r any couiplicatiwis or im]>robahnities in the story. Mrs. 

Transome s old attendant, with *licr (jynical philosophy of life, 
fomis a lifis-like and rcnnavkablc portrait, althoiijifli her character 
is only indicated in one <’.r two short conversations with her 
mistr(?^s; and the fanners and tradesmen Avlip*vfeit the butler 
at the Manor arc each distinguished by some natural and recog- 
nisable ] peculiarity. Less original writers identify theii* minor 
characters by sonic trite or cant saying, but George Eliot 

always denotes the intellectual or moral differences of the dullest 
and most common jilacc of mankind by some little idiosyncrasy 
of langnagt^ or of thougbt. If ‘Felix HoltMms none of the 
tragic. dej)th of ‘Roinola,’ it is a ti’ucr picture of life, and the 

changes which have occurred since the date of the story almost 

give the book a Ijistorical value. 
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A.11T, VI. — 1. Has Leben Jesu : Jar das deutscheVolk bearheitet* 
Von D. F. Steauss. Leipzig: 1864. 

2. Dr. D. F. Strausses * New Life of Jestis:^ the authorised 
Fnglish Fdition. 2 vols. London : 1865. 

3. Histoire des Orijmes du Christianisme ; Livre ' deujrieme : 

*Les Jpotres.’ Par Ekxest Renan. Paris: 1866. 

4. * Ecce Homo:^ a Survey of the Life and Work of Jesus Christ. 
Fifth Fditioii, Avith anew Preface. London: 1866. 

T T was said a great many centuries ago, and in a book of very 
high authority, tliat one result of the coming of Christ into 
the Avorld would be ^ that the thoughts of many heai’ts should 
‘ be revealed?’ And though such a result is not without its 
parallels and analogies in other cases, there is no other case in 
which either the disclosures of men’s characters have been so 
searching and profound, or in which tlie effect has been so cer- 
tainly repeated whenever a fresh, interest has been awakened 
in the person and history of the great Teacher. The conse- 
quence is, that no epochs are better adapted for taking a review 

of the state of religious, opinion than tiiose in which j)opular 
attention has been strongly fixed uixm the ^ Life of Christ.’ 
With other religious questions it is possible to fence and play, 
and act a part, whetlier in defence or opposition, as the case 
may be ; fccliug all the time, with the mediaeval disputant, how 

easy it might be to shift one’s ground and take up the brief for 
the other side. * But this question is too closely intertAviued 

with men’s personal feelings and hopes for lhat. It' is no 
matter of gladiatorial display. It is a matter of life and death. 
And, therefore, interesting as it may always be, cA'en at times 
when men are following each other like a nock of sheep along 

some narrow path of dogma, to try and understand the mean- 
ing of the dogma which unlocks the history of their* period, 
that interest culminates at times when the life of Jesus is in 

question — ^when men are thoroughly alive, and thoroughly in 
earnest ; when reserve and reticence arc broken through ; and 
when the books, reviews, and pamphlets of any one year may 
easily offer (a^t were, in section) a complete conspectus of all 
the main line^f contemporary thought. 

Such a period, there can be no doubt, is our o^tm. Never 
since the time of the Reformation — never, one might almost say, 

since the time of the Apostles — ^has a more earnest attention 
been paid to the life of Jesus than at the present moment. 
There have been controversies without number as to His nature. 
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confusions without end as to His doctrine, conflicts intermi- 
nable about His Church, but to the present generation ( strange 
to say) seems to have been bequeathed the task of arranging 

in an intelligible form the facta of His purely human history. 
The reason probably is, that never before have systems of 
belief foreign, yet analogoils, to Christianity been so clearly 
understood^ or so much vigorous intelligence been diverted 
from policy and war to a critical handling of classical, and still 
more of Oriental, modes of thought. Thus the desire of under- 
staTiding the origin of Christianity, and the means of gratifying 

that desire, seem to have presented themselves simultaneously : 
and the impatience of mankind will bear no compromise, and 
take no refusal, until theologians have fairly girded themselves 
to tlie task of presenting the human life of Jesus in some 
strictly historical shape. 

The difficulty of Ikis task is probably least understood by 
those -who most loudly make the demand. Were an invasion 

of England to shatter at one blow the framework of the State, 
to destroy the metropolis, and involve in common ruin the civil 
and ecclesiastical institutions of the country, it is not likely 
that for the next tliir^ or forty years, at least, much literary 
activity would be displayed, or any work be bequeathed to 
posterity except writings intended for an immediate practical 
purpose. But if by chance some fragment or offshoot of tlie 

^National Church had vigour enoftgh to outlive the catastrophe, 
its first energies woiJd be devoted to collecting*the memorials 
of its earlier and more tranquil days, and especially to forming 
into a sort bf canon for future reference all the writings which 

a hasty criticism could select as Ibe genuine relics of its first 
founders. In fact, no course at such a time could be more con- 
souant to sound sense and simple fidelity. But the crisis which 

vre have supposed was far exceeded in severity by that fearful 
crash which ruined the Je>yish State, destroyed the Temple, 
and scattered the population of J udsea, not very long after the 
first preaching of the Gospel. !For the small geographical scale 

of Palestine — a country about as large as Wales— rendered 
the calamity more intense by concentrating it in that narrow 
area, and the furious passions that blazed out at the revolt 
would not for a long time* cool down to the lemperature of 
literary composition. Moreover, in this case,^e inhabitants 
of the country were sown broadcast over the world. Every 
slave-market in three continents was full of them. And although 

it is true that these, outcasts would findssynagogues and settled 
communities of Jews wherever tliey went, still, the blow 
having crushed the political and religious hopes of all alike — 
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with the sole exception of tlie Christian sect — it is likely 
that the only efforts of the pen wJiicJi would be left from this 
epoch would be, on the one liatid, .TewiMh and Christian col- 
lections of existing traditions, with occasional reflective at- 
tempts to find a key U> the terrible events of the past ; and, 
on the other, fugitive ]>icecs of a hortatory or j)oleinical cha- 
racter. Now this is exactly what we do find. Tiie Mishna 
and the New Testament are the collection of traditions, 
written or otherwise. .Jose]»hiis’ History, at Kome, St. John’s 
Gospel at Kphcsiis, and pr«>bal>]y the fourth liook of hvsdras 

in the fiir East, arc woi*ks of reflection, searches for the key to 
the past. And the remains of apostolical fathers and of Judaetv 
gnostic heretics arc sjiccimens of pieces inspired by a special 
purpose, and ‘singularly barren of any important historical 
materials. When we add to all this the fact, that just at 
this period of the world, amid the slow but sure advance 
of universal decrepitude and <lecay, Llio most siugidar rage liad 
seized mankind for psendoiiyiuous composition, we have said 
enough to indicsCte that the historian of those limes musi walk 
warily, and be prejiared to forego too ha^t v gcjieralisaiions, and 
that the demand for a pniiupi and niiiiupca<‘lmb1e account of 

all that Jesus and His Ajiostles did and said is made in jiro- 

found ignorance of t\e real conditions of the piH>bleirv 

Still, men are al'^* ays to be found, armed with more or Icjss 
of learning and cri deal acumen, who will be prejiared straight- 
way to give an answer to the most imjwsslble quc*^ions. To 
them patience f'oems no scientific virtue at all. And when 
they have lit upon some plausible solution of th6ir problem, 

open at a hundred points to fatal assaults, disdaining to liold 
it as a mere hypothesis rough-hewm for after rectification, tliey 
must needs impose it upon the world as the one and only 
possible key to the whole question. In a word, they dogma- 
tise. And strongly as both of them would repudiate tlie cliarge, 
we are sorry to be obliged to fix upon M. licnam as‘ well as 
upon Herr Strauss this odious imputation of dot/mutistn. If 

it is dogmatism to found one’s whole argument ujxm an ipse 
dixitn if it is dogmatism to state boldly as an axiom what is 
so far from being self-evident that, it is denied by the whole 
opposing party, and if it is dogmatism to select for tliis axiom 

the very poinf which, clothed in other words, is tlie proposition 
to be proved, then MM. Henan and Strauss are dogmatists. 
For while the very point in dispute is, whether Jesus wjis a 

«ai)erhuman personage, or not, both of these writers lay k 
down as the first postulate in their argument that no super- 
human hypothesis is admissible. Their argument therefore 
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becomes neither more nor less than a vicious circle. The 
Gospels are untrustworthy, because they rctiord miracles ; arid 
no miracles ai'e credible, because the books that rec^ord them 
are untrustworthy.* It is wonderful that men of so much 
ability should be guilty of such false logic, and should at this 
time of day bo beguiled by *1110 threadbare sojiKisiii of Hume, 

of which Strauss thinks so highly as to say : ‘ Hume’s treat- 
‘ ment of miracles is so universally convincing, that hy it the 
* matter may be considered as virtually»settlcd.’ (P. 148.) Yet 
Hume’s celebrated argument is a, mere pttitio priueijnt. All 

experience Fi. e. for the inoj^t part, testimony of others], being 
against mi' aclcs, it is more likely that testimony should be false 
than that miracles sliould be true. Which is tJiQ sani('. thing as 
saying, ‘ All exficriciicc being against .Vtlanlic cables, 'it is far 
^ raorelikel)" that ^lessrs. Glassc and Field are plajdnguj)on our 
‘ credulity Ilian tliat ihc cable should be laid." The reply of 
course is, Hut tli<< ciihle i:t laid, ftir we liavi' the results in our 

hands : and your argument from ‘ experience ’ is good for 
iiotliing, for unless it carefully keeps the experience of Messrs. 
Glasse and Field out of sight, it is inconclusive ; and if it 
docs, it amounts to sajdng, ‘ ilie experience of all, exerpt those 
‘ who ham had the twperiafce, is against Atlantic telegraphs.’ 
Just so tlie Christian ajjfdogist may reply: ^ Your argument 
‘ against miracles ia futile : for not only arc results in our 

^ hands, wliicli cannot be otberwike accounted for, but the “ ex- 
‘ ])crienco»’ you appeal to begins by excluding the experience 
‘ of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, and then of course the 
‘ desirfd conclusion follows of itsolf.’f ^ • • 


* Compare, for instance, the following passages : — (1.) ‘ So long as 

* the Gospels are regarded as historical sources, in the strict sense 

‘ of the word, so long a historical view of the life of Jesus is impos- 
‘ sible’ (Strauss, p. 40); for ‘ historical enquiry refuses absolutely 
‘to recdgnice anywliere any such thing’ ns a miracle. (P. 146.) 
(2.) ‘In the person and work of Jc>us nothing snpornatural Imp- 

* pened ; for thus much we can soon discover about our 

' Gospels, that neither all nor any of them display such historical 
‘ trustworthiness as to compel our reason to the acccptanco of a 
‘ miracle.* (P. xv.) • « 

Similarly M. Renan (1.) ‘ The first twelve chapters of Acts are 
‘ a tissue of miracles. Now, an absolute rule of criticism is, to allow 
‘ no place in historicnl narration lo mira(‘le.>>.’ (P. xiiii.). (2.) ‘ Show' 
‘ me a specimen of these things, and 1 will adtiiit them The 

‘ onusprobandiin science rests with those who allege a fact.’ (P. xlv.) 

t The subject of Miracles has recently been handled with extra- 
ordinary acutcucss and force of reasoning by the Rev. Mr. Mozley, 
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It is quite clear, therefore, that if these boohs of MM. 
Strauss and Renan are to receive that estimation which is, in 
some respects, justly due to theui, they must be taken apart 

from the ridiculous ])remiss on which they are professedly 
based, and judged with ns little reference to it as possible. 
The childish simplicity must be forgiven of such passages as 
these : * By miracles like that of feeding the mult^udes, &c., 
^ natural science vfowM be. rased to its foundations’ 
p, 39) — (that it woiildr be much put out by a A*M7?fir-natural 
event we should quite expect) ; and * if Jesus had not become 

^ transformed by legend, He would be an unique phenomenon 
* in history ’ {Renan, Vie de J., p. xlvi.) — (which is precisely, 
what Christians maintain Him to have been). The i)rcro- 
gative (if the Almighty to address men through the senses, if 
it should seem good to Him to do so, must be dogmatically 
re-affirmed (for one piece of dogmatism is just as good as 
another) ; and these works must be studied, not for their arbi- 
trary marshalling of texts in parody of the simjde and noble 
delineation of Christ’s life in the (TOS])els, but for their valu- 
able aid towards realising the human aide in His being, who 
was (under every hypothesis) * very mail ’ ; and cspccidly for 
their meritorious contributions towards setting it in an intel- 
ligible framework, and pointing out j:liosc nearer links of con- 
nexion with previous and subsequent histnuy which alone were 

wanting to substantiate the Ciiristology of the Church. For it 
must be remefnbered, the Catholic doctrine has ever affirmed 
that Christ was a link in history, not out of it : a Hnk heated 
to whiten ess, 'it ^lay be, and imparting that heat, but aAink of 
precisely the same materials, and occurring in the same histo- 
rical Older, as the rest — ‘ perfect man,’ and coining * in the 
^ fulness of times.' And therefore, when writers, such as those 

in question, take much pains to display tlie preparation of the 
world for Christianity, and the strangely inflammable^ state of 
the materials which it enkindled, they may perhaps do so with 
no more kindly intention than to suggest how little wonderful 

was the conflagration that ensued; but they are nevertheless 
unconsciously doing the Church’s work. It is not their afiSr- 
mations, but their negations which oho repudiates. And she 

can well afford to receive, with full acknowledgments, all that 
they bring ; for the convictions by which Christians lay hold 

in his Bampton Lectures for hi^t year. We know of nothing more 

able or more eloquent iyi our theological literature, and we would 
Wecially point out the Fourth Discourse, in which the waiter proves 
that a belief in the possibility of mirsclcs is identical with, and in- 
eeparablo from, n belief in a personal God. 
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of the Djvine side of the question, and put tlieniselves into 
personal relationship with Christ, are of another order alto- 
gether, and are but little affected by negative criticism. 

The fact is, that in disentangling profound and intricate 
problems, everything depends on the quarter from which they 
are approached. The sola^ system, so long as' it was viewed 

from the e^h as a centre, was an inextricable web of confu- 
sion; but meetly a standing-point frr the imagination was 
found in the sun, everything fell at once into its right place. 
In so complex and subtle a quetition as that of the truth of 

Christianity, this is still ihore surely the secret of success. 
The que'ifion is one which addresses neither the reason alone, 
nor the imagination alone, nor the conscience ajonc. It is, in 
its essence, an ethical question. I3ut, making pretensions to 
stand upon the solid ground of historical fact, it* is inevitably 
mixed up with matters of a secon<lary interest — points of criti- 
cism, various I'eadings, and otlicr documentary questions — and 

becomes subject to the demands of the imagination, that its 
origin and history be presented in a readily conceivable form. 
But it makes all ilic diOcrcncc in the world whether a man 
begin by entangling* himself amid petty critical details, or 
.by determining at all costs to satisfy tbe imagination, — or 
whether he begin by grasping tlie central object of the whole 
system by an ethieid process, and thou endeavour to aii’ange, 

in the best way that circumstantes admit, the intellectual and 
pictorial details. Christianity itself makes no •^)retensions to 
be understood by either of the former metliods. It is no fault 
of the. Gospel if men will persist in approaclfing it from the 
wrong quarter, and make confusion worse confounded in the 
attempt. For it emphatically claims to be, not a revelation to 
X>hiloso])hcrB, but to babes ; and no words can more distinctly 

point out the right clue than its own:— ^ If any man will do 
^ His will, he shall know of the doctrine, whether it be of God, 

‘ or whether I speak of myself.’ 

Now, it is precisely tliis clue which both MM. Strauss and 

Renan have entirely missed, and which the author of ^ Ecce 
Homo ’ has, with admirable judgment and surprising success, 
taken up. Strauss’s * Ne*v Life of Jesus’ is not indeed so 
purely a dry intellectual wat as the original work, which in 
1835 startled the world by its audacious attempt to sift the 
Gospels into a heap of barren rubbish. Fired by the ra])id 
popularity of M. Kenan’s GalilEcan idyll, and stung by the 

persistent refusal of the educated classes to acknowledge them- 
selves brought over to his views, he now appeals to ‘the 
‘ German people,’ works up liis sifred particles afresh into a 
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concrete but lifeless figure — ^that could never have converted 
anybody, much less the world- -and ends by arranging in little^ 
heaps of (so-called) legendary matter the large proportion of 

the Gospel narrative, which is rejected as fictitious because it 
is miraculous. Thus Strauss, too, like Kenan, finds himself 
compelled, in tin* earnest 2 >rosecu'tion of his studies, to draw 

sensibly nearer towards Christianity. The Christ^bf his later 
work is a far more real and tangible personage than the 
faintly-sketched and misty figure that iloated as a possible 
rosiduiiin of fact amid the hallucinations, myths, and forgeries 

of which the former book was full. Here we have the whole 
of Part L, comprising no less than 150 cloBely-i>rintcd pages, 
devoted ti» tbp real and historical Jesus of Xnzoreth, as the 
author conceives him to have actually lived and died. And 
though an equal space, it is true, is given to a critical intro- 
duction of very high interest, and a far larger number of pages 
to an chiborate classiHcation of no less than twelve groups of 

myths, arranged in their respective imaginary layers, yet the 
concessions made in these 150 pages are so important, and 
the reality of Christ’s earthly history' as described by the 
Evangelists is, in its main features, so ciindidly confessed, that 
we seem to have here restored to us almost all that was worth 

contending fo^. . •• 

.Jesus of Nazareth, then — -acjcording to Herr Strauss’s latest 

and most advanced criticism oThis human history — was a Gali- 
lajan peasant ht the lower orders, himself a (iarpenter and the 
son of a carpenter, and quite devoid of any education except 
such as he ivinild gather for himself from an assiduous study 

of the Old Testliinent, and from observation of the curiously- 

mingled society around liim. 

* Neither in tlie substance nor in the method of Jesus’ leaching is 
there anything which— always hearing in mind his inward endow- 
ments — wc cannot explain by supposing a careful study o^ the Old 
Testament and a free social intercourse with learned people, es- 
pecially with the disciples of the three leading schools [Pharisees, 
Sadducees, Essenes] : while, on the other hand, his originality, fresh- 
ness, and freedom from eycry trace of school-pedantry, (such as 
stamps so unmist^cably even the spiritual Apostle of the Gentiles,} 
render it probable that liis development was still more independent 
of extrinsic aid even than that. And to this no circumstances could 
be more favourable than those of his Galilsean home. The inhabi- 
tants of that region, it is weU known, were — especially in the 
Northern parts — much mixed up with the heathen ; as is plainly 
confeskd in the ^ithet* Galilee of the Gentiles” (Matt. iv. 15 , 
following Isaiah viii. 23). And sinco the province was, yet farther, 
cut off by the whole breadth of Samaria from the proudly orthodox 
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Judaea, its natives were looked down upon as of little worth, and 
not regarded as Jews in the strict souse of the word. Yet these 
very untoward circumstances might contribute all the bettor to the 

formation of a free religious character.’ (P. 194.) 

Indeed the circumstances in question were themselvc^as 
Strauss takes gi*eat pains to make us understand — the fruits of 

a long prejiVation in antecedent history. 

* I kuo\y not whether any supernatural prigin that men may as- 
cribe to Cliristianity can really do it more honour, than is done by 

history— in proving how it is the riph fruit of all the best growths 
in every branch of the human family. Never would Christianity 
(we may .widely say) have become the religion of the West as well 
as of the Kast— nay, liavo retnnined in the end more peculiarly a 

Western faith — if it bad not, from the very first, breathed a Western 
as well as an Eastern, a 6ra?co-Roman as well as a l^ewisli spirit. 
Israel must first be brayed in the mortar, the Jewish people must 
first by repeated captivities be s<‘.att.crcd among the heathen, that so 

the irrigating streams of foreign tliouglit might be oouducted by 
many a channel upon the mother soil, ere it could be fecundated so 
far as to produce from its bosom such a harvest as Christianity. 
And above all, a marriage of the Kast and tlie West must take place 
by the conquests of the great Macedonian hero, and a bride-bed (as 
it were) be laid in Alexandria, before any such appearance as that 
of Christianity couhi be thought of. Had there been no Alexander 
for a forerunner, Ourist. could not. have come. This may sound a 
hard saying for theological ears. Bift directly we become convinced 
that even tl^o Hero has a divine mission, it loses all itft oifensiveuess. 
. . . Thus we see, as it were, two converging lines, each lengthen- 
ing itself byniniier forces of its own, yet each destined at last to 

meet in "that one point which should become the birthplace of the 
new religion. And would wc express in one short formula the law 
of these two n))parentl3'- opposing yet really co-operating forces, we 
may put it thus : Judni i, in nil the stages ofits history, sought God ; 

Greece sought man.’ (P. 1G7.) 

No oiTfe aWio remembers Mr. Gladstone’s elf>qucTit expansion 
of this thought, in his late faj*ewcU speech at Edinburgh, needs 

to be reminded that all this is thorougbly Cliristian and even 
Cburcbman-like. Nay, to deny it would bo downright heresy. 
For it is taught in everj- jUatechism and Manual of Church 
History ; it is stated in plaifi tenns by the deepest thinkers of 
antiquity ; and it is itself the direct fulfilment of many a noble 
passage of Hebrew prophecy, which slirinks not from giving a 
divine mission to a Cyrus, a Mclehizedek, a J ethro, a Job, a 

Hazaeb a Nebuchadnezzar, and looks •forward gla^y to the 
day when ^Israel shall be the tliird wMi Egypt and with 
• Assyria: whom the Lj^rd shall bless, saying. Blessed be 
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‘ Egypt my people, and Assyria the work of my hands, and 

‘ Israel my inheritance.’ (Jsaiah xix. 24.) 

With the exception of thcpc few facts, however, in the early 

Hfe (rf Jesus, Strauss finds nothing very trustworthy until wc 
arrive at his baptism by John. At this point his real history 
begins. Tliat he was baptised by John, and remained with 
him for a sliort time^ there can be no reasonable doubt. But 
John, like the hermit Banus at a later period, to judge from 
the descriptions of both given by Joscphjus, was a sort of in- 
dependent Kssene, whose rigorons asceticism and rugged re- 
proachful method of address soon became distasteful to one of 
so cheerful and social, of so cJ)urteous and merciful, a temper 
as Jesus. Still the aim of both was the same, though their 
xnetliods were different. * Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
^ heaven is ht hand; ’ this was. the voice which resounded in 
the wilderness among the crowds of excited and expectant 
Jews. And it meant (says Strauss) nothing more or less tluin 
tliis : that the Messiah was about to appear, but that his ap- 
pearing would bring good only to those whose hearts were pre- 
ixaring Ibr his coming; while to the rest he would be like a 
winnowing fan, separating the chaff for the burning (j). 18J)), 

Now all this, again, is precisely what the Church has al- 
ways taught. And if she has chosen to clothe her statement 
of it in words culled from Isaiah and Malacni, we really do not 
see how it makes any difference in the facts. The facts re- 
main — so far<aswe can understand—iincontested : ..that John 
the Baptist was, in plain words, a forerunner of the Messiah ; 
that, unlike all’ his contemporaries, he was inspired with the 

idea that the true preparation for him was, not the purchasing 
of daggers or the broadening of phylacteries, but the conversion 
of the heart ; and that while he was thus foremost among the 
files of the Je^vish prophets, still he was less clear in his assur- 
ance that Jesus was that Messiah, and more open to offence 
at his new methods of procedure, than the least of those who 
had actually attached themselves to his 2)crBon. U> all 

this— what seems likewise allowed— that he actually foretold 
what soon after came to pass : viz. that those who rejected 
the Messiah would be utterly and. fearfully destroyed, while 
the remnant that accepted him would form ^e germ of a great 

fiatWft'Organigaiioi), subject in some way to his sovereignty ; 
we really do not know what Churchmen could ask for 
from Mr. Strauss. 

. The next scene acknowledged to belong to the genuine his- 
tory of Jesus is his Galilasan ministry ; the duration of which 
could not have been more than a fe^ years, for even Tacitus 
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(Annals, xv. 44) places his crucifixion under Pontius Pilate, 
whose procuratofship ended A.d. 36. During these few years, 
and with the means at his command which have been already 

described^ it somehow or other came to jpass that this Galilasan 
carpenter made such an impression on his contemporaries, that 
they almost unanimously hoped, or feared, he waS the Messiah ; 
that they acame to attribute to liim Ae most astonishing 
miracles : that, so far ff om being brought to their senses by 
his crucifixion, they got it into their hqads that he was risen 
from the dead, and bad conversed, walked, and eaten with 

several of those who liad known him best before ; nay, that on 
subsequent reflection they felt nothing could possibly account for 
his greatness short of some theory which mode him positively 
divine, — a theory for which they found no precedent or authority 
whatever in Judaism, but were obliged to shape it by the help 
of Alexandi’ian Platonism, whose line of thought converged 
exactly at the right moment upon that precise spot. Y et we are 

constantly reminded, it was with the most consummate wisdom 
and genius (to say the least) that Jesus manned to produce 
these results. The Messiah of the popular imagination was 
no Mail of Sorrows meekly riding on an ass ; hut a warrior, a 
good hater of the Komans, a zealot like Judas the Gaulonite. 
He was tp be no ' Son of Man,’ but a ‘ Son of God,’ — a 
human hero, that “is^ like Da^nd and Solomon of old ; aimed 
with God’s jTury and God’s arrows against the heathen, who 
had run up^such a score of vengeance in captivities, taxations, 
and oppressions of all sorts upon Jehovah’s favouintes, that it 
Avas a perfect marvel — under which none but "a ^cold-blooded 

Sadduebe could sit still— that the crack of doom was de- 
layed so intolerably long. Amid such an atmosphere as this 
it was that Jesus had to work ; and out of this red-hot scetli- 
ing mass of Jewish fanaticism, by a — we must not say ^ divine : ’ 
let us say — blow, to forge the Christian Church. Let 
us see h(fw he went to work. 

* It is ti-o life of a wandering teacher that the Eyangelists with 
one consent attribute to Jesus. Capernaum, the home of his 
favourite disciples, was indeed his frequent resort : but for the most 
part he traversed the county attended by a company of trusted 
disciples and of women who pfovided for the wants of the society 
out of their own resources/ (P. 243.) < That Jesus as a teacher made 

an overpowering, and upon sympathising souls an ineffaceable, im- 
pression, is not only told us by the Evangelists, hut is ratified by the 
historical results. He was no Kabbi. He taught not as the Scribes* 
With logical artifices he had nothing to do ;*but only with the word 
that smites conviction by its own intrinsic truth. Hence in his 
Gosp^ that rich collection of sentences or maxims, of terse and 
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pregnant sayings which, apart from their religious worth, are for 
their clear Bpiritual insijzht and for their straight unerring aim so 
beyond all price. ** Render unto Cflssar the things that be CsBi*ar’s,’’ 

&c.,— these are imperishable sayings; because in tliem truths, 
that experience is ever ratifying afresh, are clothed in a form which 
is at the same time precisely expressive and also universally intel- 
ligible.’ (P. 2o3.) ‘ The consciousness of a Prophetic mission arose in 
him before that of his Messiahship. Or THiher we xx^j well con- 
ceive that Jesus, while himself clear upon the point, chose in speak- 
ing to others an expression [Son of man] which was not yet in vogue 
as a title for the Messiah. Thus he avoided imposing upon hisdis- 

ciples and the people a mere auihoritative belief in his Messiahship, 
hut allowed it to grow up spontaneously from within. . . . The 
more so, as he found reason to fear that by giving liimsclf out at 
once for the Messiah he should wake up all those political ho])cs, 

which bore a«seuse diametrically opposite to that in which alone he 
would consent to be Messiah.’ (P. 227.) * Meanwhile, however much 
Jesus might decline any corporeal miracle^, do them he must — ac- 
cording to iho ideas of that time — whether he would or no. So 

soon as ever he was held to be a Prophet, at once he was credited 
with miraculous powers : and no sooner was he credited with them, 
than they were sure to appear in reality. It w'ere strange if, among 
the crowds that approached to touch his garments wherever he carno, 

none found a cure or an alleviation of his disease from an excited 
imagination or from a strong sensuo-spiritual impression. And the 
cure was then attributed to the wonder-working powei^ of Jesus.’ 
(T. 265.) 

For ourseltes, we are content with such admissipns as these 
from the greatest living master of the modem destructive criti- 
cism. Ko <fii^ ill his senses, 'Who is not the viciViin of some 

preconceived idea, can possibly go so far as this, and not soon 
be compelled to go a good deal farther. He may not indeed 
be able to embrace — until, at least, be understands their real 
meaning — the barbarisms that have been bequeathed to us by 
the scholastic philosophy. He may disdain to pronounce aright 
the Shibboleth of a mere Latin orthodoxy, cntangledrin dry legal- 
isms, stupefied with forensic fictions, and catholic in nothing but 

the name. He may not picture heaven and earth to his ima- 
ginatiou as they once were jnctured, or conceive of Christian 
miracles in the childish way which }Vi. Henan supposes to be the 
only one the Church allow's, viz. ^ special interventions, like 
^ that of a clock-maker putting his finger in, to remedy the defects 
‘ of his wheels.’ {ApStres, p. xlvii.) He may have seen, in 
short, that the lessons of the Bible and of Theology are learnt, 

like, all other really «ffective lessons, in an order which is 
educational rather man philosophical ; apd that the true order 
of thought reverses the order of the lesson-book. Bui that very 
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enfranchiBetnent of his mind from the preconceptions of the 
nursery renders him less willingf to be bound by the mere 
dogmas of the Icctii re-room. And unless he is content meekly 
to stop short just where Strauss has drawn the line, at a concep- 
tion of ^ a mere individual genius, designed (when fuel enough 
‘ has been collected) to ajijily the enkindling spark ’ (p. 167) ; 

or immure^his thought within some Hegelian pantheism, that 
(like the witch of Endor) conjures .uj) gods out of the eartlu 
instead of bringing ^down God from bcaven; he will not be 
warned off* from the yet farther and deeper inquiry, ‘ who then 
‘ designed ’ all these converging lines ? and whence came that 
clear un.^iring mind, that j)ure and guileless spirit, which, in 
(^hrist the 'corner-stone,’ comjdcted all, gave •a meaning to 

all, and by the master-stroke of a few years' work in long-pre- 
])ared Galilee created Christendom ? 

These arc the points which it really cjonccrns us to know. 
And th(^y arc? ])oints u]k>ii which the bewildered })hilosophy 

(»f M JM. Strauss and Renan has absolutely no answer to give. 
For they cannot iurcly mean to tell us that C^lirist is only the 
’iiltiruatc dcvelopiricut of^forccs latent in the mushroom and 

the sponge : that lie is the product of an unconscious series, 
jiiishing outwai’ds towards consciousness and rationality; a 
series caleulated by no pre-existing IVlind, a product brooded 
o\er by no life-giving spirit. ^"Why, the very sjionge and 

the imishroom, the icthyosaurus and the plants of the coal- 
measures, the light of the nebulas and the serial *law itself, all 
reveal a Ileasuii Ininian in quality, but ante-human in time, 
and super-lmman in degree, and presenting ,nbt*tlie slightest 
indications of development or change of any sort. Now this 
all-embracing and changeless Reason is what Theology 
menns by God : and tlic aiTangemciit« by which, at erossing- 

placcs in their orbits, man’s world is met and illumined by 
phenomena belonging to another zone, and moving in another 
plane, are i^diat she terms Miracles. And knowing, as we do, 
nothing whatever about God, except w'hat He pleases to reveal 
t^) us, — and impotent as our imagination is (by the very laws 
of ilfi nature) to project any sane conception of God upon its 
mirror, except under a poi^onal form, — when we find a point 

in history at which a Person stands, who ^ shines out as a 
^ thoroughly and intrinsically lovely nature, who needed only 
to unfold himself from himself, to grow to greater con- 
•' scioiisness of himself, greater confidencse in himself, with no 

^ need for change of aim, no need of seSf-correction ’ {Strauss, 
p. 208) ; and when we know, from nineteen centuries’ experience, 
how the spirit of this single Person has poured through aU 
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the veins of human society a fresh and ^dtal force, given 
hope to publicans aud sinners of all time, redeemed men’s 
souls from the swine-troughs of sense, and shown for once 
the highest ideal of man clothed in actual flesh and blood,— 
we chidlenge anyone to produce a more rational theory about 
this Person than that which has obtained currency in the 

Christian Church ; or to point out any bar wliicjl a mature 
and philosophical conception of God presents against regard- 
ing this unique Person as an incarnation of the Divine 
Keason upon eartli. For all that' is required to be tionceded, 
in order to stamp this conception* with perfect credibi|^|y, is 
that Pantheism be false and Theism true : in other words, 
that the distbiction between moral good and moral evil be 

held a real ^one ; and that the convergence of all the lines 
of history to produce a human conductor of heaven’s light . 
and life to earth has been the work of a conscious Reason, 
and not of a mere blind force which explains nothing, but 
rather begs humbly for explanation itself. 

How ^en do these writers manage to escape a — to them — 
wholly uudesired conclusion ? They have invented two devices,* 
two loopholes, the most extraordinary and unscientific (as it 
appears to us), that ever were proclaimed in the name of 
science as breaches in the fortress of religion. And these 
loopholes they labour, by every man(nu^Te in their power, 
incessantly to enlarge. Reason having tried her utmost against 
Christianity ih vain, the assault is now to be attempted through 
the imagination. And while the ridicule is unsparing whi^, 
in his earlicx'wbiik, Strauss heaped on the worn-oul methods of 
the rationalists, we may safely predict that the time is not far 
distant wlien the same measure will be as deservedly meted out 
to himself, and to M. Renan, who is mainly res2)on8ible for the 

second of the two remarkable arguments wc are about to de- 

scribe. 

Every^e is j^erfectly aware that by the laws of 6ur *iinagina- 
tiou, every scene which is impressed upon the retina of our eye, 
every sound which is carried tlirough the nerves of the ear, 
receives a colour, shajie and meaning, from the living and per- 
sonal qualities of the recipient. JtTs impossible that it should 
be otherwise. A living human brain is not like a dead sheet 
of paper, wliich passively receives and helplessly retains 
everything that may happen to be marked upon it. It is only 
by a process of selection and grouping, in accordance with 
habits and qualities ^iven by education and nature, fliat 
coherent images are formed and sane conceptions engendered. 
If anyone doubt this, let him only watch the s{x>ntaneous 
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effort of Ills mind, when some object presents itself in the dusk 
or in tJie distance, to mould it into an intelligible shape, and he 

will catch himself (as it w^e) in the very act of conception. 
The colour, the outline, the motion, the top part, the bottom 
liart, will be sjiontoneously .selected for attention ; and some 
person previously known, some hobgoblin previously believed 

in, some animal thought likely to be there, will be created out 
of the impressions given, and be projected without a moment’s 
delay upon tlie imagination. Now this, which in its proper 

proportions is a scientific truth, is seized upon by Mr. Strauss, 
exaggeraied into the most enormous and grotesque extrava- 
gance, and then employed as an engine to overthrow the truth 
of Christianity. The Jewish mind (he says) in the first cen- 
tury was full of Old Testfiment ideas. The Prophets and the 
Mosaic law had so far cducsitcd the nation, that they had sup- 
]^lied them with a whole aeries of types and forms of thought. 
So that when Jesus of Nazareth appeared, and especially after 
his abrupt and violent death, the events of those few pregnant 
years threw themselves into the shapes for which Judmsm had 
prepared men’s mind^ but which in fact had no reality, and 

for Avhich this preparation had been quite fortuitous. Need we 
])oint out, once more, the strange discovery which Strauss here 
makes of** his essential, though unconscious orthodoxy ? The 
slightest violence done to the sur|acc of the philosopher reveals 
the doctor of divinity within. For every word of this, so far 
as it is affiVmative and not negative, is precisely flie doctrine of 
the Catholjc Church from the beginning. It is the denials 

only that she denies. It is the negations which die thinks arc 
difficult to prove. Nor has Strauss succeeded in x)roving them, 
unless, as before, Hegelianism be allowed to have blotted out A 
conscious God from history. All he has done is, to caricature 
the old church theory by a ludicrous exaggeration; and to 
conjccture,^among the Jews at that time, such an inflamed con- 
dition of the function above described, as to transcend all like- 
lihood and all nature, and to generate Christendom out of 
a nation of lunatics. For what mental condition short of 
lunacy could have argued, as Strauss supposes the Ajicstles to 
have argued, * The Old T^^tament rejjresents Christ os doing 

^ such and such things ; therefore, although we neither heard 

‘ nor saw anything of the sort, he did them.’ 

‘ But,’ replies Strauss, * we have no notion how the Apostles 

* argued or what they said ; for all our accounts are at second 
^ hand. Mark and Luke are confessedly so ; and Matthew is 

* a translated and expanded work, on the basis of Matthew’s 
‘ genuine collection of disooumes ; while John is a wholly ficti- 
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‘ tiouB gospel, due to some one well versed in the Alexandrian 
* philosophy about the iuicl<lle of the BC<‘.ond century/ ^ 

without entering into all the perpleijed detail of gospel criticism^ 
let the reader simply recollect the following facts, and he will be 
in a position t,o judge whether we, can depend upon the New 
Testament or not. Irennoiis and Tcitullian were two writers in 

the last quarter of the second century ; .the former Iwd spent his 
youth among the churches of Asia Minor, and had migrated 
among the Christians of Gaul ; the latter Was a presbyter in the 
Latin Church of North Afiica. Both were strong tradition- 
alists; and both distinctly appeal to the four canonical gospels 
by name. But would^ churches so widely remote as those of 
Smyrna, Carthage, and Lyons, with one accord receive 

Scripture fovr books which Avere only a few years old ? And 
besides, Ireuasus had been in his youth a companion of Poly- 
car]), the disciple of St. John. Is it credible that St. John’h 
Gospel could have been received by him if it had been never 
heard of till A.i). 150? Moreover, about A.i). 150, Celsiib 
quotes both the synoptical gos])els and Si. John, and says, ‘ all 
‘ this I have taken <Mit of your own Serijiturcs.’ About the 

same date, Theophilus and Tatian both.constTucteda Harmony 
of the Pour Gospels; and ten years earlier still, tlustiii 
Martyr speaks of gospels written by t}»c Aj)OStlc*s*and tlieir 
companions; meaning, there pan surclv b^, little (]uestiou, the 
four as we now have them. Twenty years before that, Poly- 
carp uses St. Matthew, and quotes the First Epfetle of St. 
John, which is ^allowed on all hands t(» be (under a,ny supposi- 
tion) by the same author as the Gospel. And about the same 
period, Pajnas, a bishop in Asia Minor, who tells us he took 
particular pains to collect oral information from survivors who 
had known the Apostles, dcscril^es Low Matthew wrote origin- 
ally in Hebrew, and how Mark drew his materials from St. 
Peter. The passage is but a fragment preserved in Eusebius, 
so that no sound argiiment against St. John can be drawn 
e silentioj any more than against St. Paul or St. Luke. Thus 
we are brought down to about a.d. KK), without a trace of any 
conciliar action, or of any controversy on the subjc<!t whicdi 
cannot easily be explained. Thv 'Church emerges from the 

first century with the sacred book of the four Gospels in her 
hand. The very earliest apocryphal gospels only attempt to 
fill up the blanks in their narrative, and never give a competing 
account. The most ancient of all was held by Jerome, who 
translated it, to be the^'Hebrew original of St Matthew. The 
Montanisis, in their wildest hatred of St. John’s Gospel, could 
only attribute it to his contemporary X^erinthuB. And every 
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recent discovery, such as the missing end of the Clementine 
Homilies (containing a quotation from St. John), and tlie 
original Greek of Barnabas (giving St. Matthew’s Gospel the 
honourable title of ^ Scripture ’), only tends to corroborate the 
proof, that we have in the four Gospels the primitive records of 
Christianity, and a trustworthy means for understanding what 

the mind ajd the preaching of the Apostles really was.* And 
if so, wc repeat, the supposition that the healthiest, simplest, 
and sanest form of ^religion the world| has ever seen, should 
have taken its rise from such a hotbed of fatuity and insanity 
as Straup? would have us hdlieve, appears to us to make greater 

demands by far upon our credulity than the hyfiothesis It is 
invented to supersede ; and to be fitly suspended upon the 

following sentence, written for a very different purpose: — 

‘ There are things which do not, indeed, like miracles, contra- 
‘ vene tlie laws of nature, but which contradict histoncal j)roba- 
‘ bility ; that is, arc easier to conceive of as imaginary than as 
‘ true.’ {Straussy p. 402.) 

The second loophole by which these writers, and es))ecially 
M. lioiiaTi, endeavour to escape from the necessity of believing 

the testimony of the Evangelists, belongs to the same class oi* 
arguments. The object, in both cases alike, is to maintain the 
Pantheisllo as against the Theistic view of history; and to 
elude the recognition of what Theology (in its popular lan- 
guage) calls ‘ the finger of GoJ ’ in (Christianity, by showing 
that it ea*i be agcountetl for by causes which dre well within 
ilic narroAv horizon of our own experience. Little indeed 
would.be gained by success. For a god Fan* vrtio developed 
himself in such a blundering and ridiculous way as is here 
supi)oscd, would quickly set people thinking whether he were 
a god at all ; or did not need some better interpreters, at least, 

who would credit him with an honest walk and conversation 
along tljc highroad of Nature and Health, instead of tracking 
his cloven *footstct)s among the devious bj’^-'ways of disease. 
It would be an ill exchange, if we were to give up the super- 
natural Christ for an infra-natural one ; and, to retort Hume’s 
argument upon himself, it is far more consonant to probability 
that philosophers should orr, than that the world should have 

been regenerated by myth-tewUdered fishermen and hysterical 
Magdalens, while God was (as it were) asleep, and suffered 
disease and error to steal a march u}>on Him, for the endless 
benefit of the human race. 

■■ ■ s 

* This argument is well drawn out in Tiecliendorf *s pamphlet, 

^ Wann warden unsero Evangelien verfasst ? ' 
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Yet such is, in plain words, the theory of M. Benan. 

‘ The formation of Christendom/ says he, *is the greatest 
‘ event in the religious history of the world/ But only a few 

pages farther on we read, 

‘ The glory of the Resurrection belongs then to Mary Magdalene. 
!Ncxt to Jesus, it is she who has done the most for the founding of 

Christendom. The shadow created by the delicate mses of the 
Magdalen liovers still above .the world. Queen and patron of idea- 
lists, sho above all othe^ has known liow to make her dream a 
reality and to impose on all mep the sacred vision of* her impassioned 

soul. Her grand affirmation of the woman’s hearty “ He is risen I ” 
has been the basis of the world’s faith. Get thee gone then, im- 
potent Reason! Prosume not to apply thy cold analysis to this 
master- work of idealism and of love. If Philosophy gives up the 

attempt to console this poor race of men, betrayed by fate, let mad- 
ness approach and put her hand to the task. Where is the sage 
who has ever given such joy to the world, as the possessed woman — 
Mary of Magdala ? *, (Apotres, p. 13.) ** 

If we had not the page lying open before us, it would seem 
positively incredible that a man of such mental and moral 
qualities as M. Renan possesses, should be so far the victim 
of a foregone conclusion as to think this a rational explanation 
of the literary and historical ])hcnomeiia of our Lord’s.Kesurrec- 
tion. Yet after an interval of three years for reflection, this 
expansion of the hint given in his earlier volume, this revived 
embodiment ^f the long-buried calumny of Celsus,* — still 
seems to this almost-Christian, who, unlike Ms own 'Magdalen, 
loves yet capnpt believe in Christ, worth putting down on 

paper as a sufficient solution of the problem ! In Striiuss, a 
person of colder and more masculine temperament, we arc pre- 
pared for anything. The dissecting knife is for ever in his 
hands. And he cannot even piit together again ‘for the 
‘ German people ’ the disjecta memlra of their Christ, widiout 
perjietually flourishing his favourite weapon, and nvaking a 
surgical cleixionstratiou of* every ineiubci' in detail.. The con- 

scquencc is, they will not believe that a Christ so put together 
can be alive. M. Renan, on the other hand, presents to his 
countrymen a thoroughly living and to them, it seems, con- 
ceivable Christ. But, alas I — we ihopc we shall be pai*doned, 
for it cannot be otherAvisc expressed— his Jesus is a French 
mesmerist, and his Magdalens and Maries may be met with any 
day, in all their gushing and sentimental beauty, kneeling in 

Notre Dame, or walking on pilgrimage to the wonder-working 
Lady of La Salctte. No wonder that such a ‘ fifth Gospel’ 

* Of. Origen c. Celsum, ii. 56, 
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of sentiment and hallucination should meet -v^itli little accept- 
ance on this more j>rosaic side of the Channel ! Avonder 

that a drama^ in which figures take their jmrt that have assuredly 
never lived in the flesh, but only in French prints or in the 
Avaxwork of a convent chappl, should be rejcctqd with disdain 
hy the practical and sober lOnglishinan ! ^o . wonder that, in 

spite of the fascination d its style^ the candour and lucidity of 
its argumentation, and the extreme interest and value of its 
historical sketches — ■‘^specially from the twelfth chapter onwards, 

where the victory of Christianity over Paganism is described — 
this second volume must he condemned as a greater theolo- 
gical failure even than the first ; to be pardoned only for its 
important admissions of the geiiuiucness of St. ••John’s Gospel, 

of St. Luke’s two books, and of the seven main Epistles of 
St. Paul, and for its heartfelt sympathy for all that is freest 
and noblest in the CKristian ideas. 

It is wdth feelings of great relief, therefore, that w'C turn 
from Strauss and Kenan and open the now celebrated Avork of 
our own countryman, Avhocvcr be may be — the author of 
‘ Kcoe Homo.’ Thejre are few, probably, of our readers who 

are not already well acquainted writh the book. For not only 
lias it passed through five or six editions, but it has been re- 
A'icwed in every periodical, been canvassed in every social 
cir(!le, and been carried by th^ angry waves of controversy 
into unnumbered nooks and comers, whither in calmer weather 
it Avould ^Buredly have never found its way. The contro- 
versy, indeed, which it has occasioned, is quite as curious and 

interosting a phenomenon as the book itseli^ mi highly in- 
structive as to tlic present state of English theological opinion. 
^Tor could Ave desire any plainer corroboratiem of the state- 
ment laid dowm at the beginning of this article, than is given 
by the exhibition that reviewers, quarterly or otherwise, seem 
to hav^ l»en compelled to make of their true selves in pre- 
sence of tnis graphic and admirable ' Survey of the Person and 
‘ Work of Jesus Christ.’ But on this subject we shall have 
more to say by and by. At present we wish simply to draw 
attention to the salient features of the work, and to sliow suffi- 
cient cause for our judgnf^t that it is, Avithout any cxcc])tion, 

the most important contribution towards a restoration of belief 

that our own generation has seen. 

Had not grave closed over the once speaking eye 
and toiling brain of Robertson of Brighton, there is little 
doubt that this anonymous book wc^uld have been ascribed 
to him. For the cahn and even march of its sentences and 
the balanced self-control of its beai’ing, cA’en amid the hottest 
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fire of controversy, does not wholly conceal the martial 
ardour which glows within ; and there are many passages 
which reveal the scorn of a manly soul for Pharisaism 
whether of the first or of the nineteenth century, and which 
indicate abundant ^ngour to chastise it. There is, too, the 
same undincliing determination to push thi'ough all the cloud 

of skirmishiug jwlemics, and to arrive the heart the ques- 
tion ; the same stern resolve to crush tlie shell of dogma and 
release the vital germ pof truth ; the some earnest loyalty to 
Christ, and even to his Churdi, — which gave toUobertsori such 

wonderful power, and have spread "his fragmentary ‘ Sermons’ 
wherever the English language is spoken. Perhaps our 
countrymen are, in theology ii« well as in other thiiigs, sus- 

picious of an pver-completeuess. And therefore the fragmen- 
tary condition and tentative attitude of ^ Eece Homo,’ too, liiay 
have contributed to its wide influence. At any rate, w^e hold 
ourselves justifled in saying that in this book — incomplete, uii- 

dramatic, and not very critical, as it confessedly is— we have 
the English ‘Life of Jesus,’ thoroughly adapted to, and 
cliara(}t.eriutic of, the country whence it. sprang ; and not only 

worthy of comparison with the more scientific and more his- 
trionic works which have proceeded from Germany and Prance, 
but distinctly taking the lead of them in point of Successful 
handling of the question. ^ 

That question is : What was the origin of Christianity ? 
Was it human or divine? Was Jesus Christ a great genius, 
or the Son of God ? Now, in the solution of thifi question, 
everything dfipen^s— as we said before — on the avenae by 
which it is approached. Germany has cliosen to approach it 
by the Reason ; and entangled at the very outset in an infinite 
multitude of knotty critical details, has never been able to 

advance one step ; till Strauss, with his raiih sword of ^ the 
‘ Mythical hypothesis,’ at length hewed the whole subject into 
pieces, and left it incoherent -and useless for all tfie practical 
wants of men. France, on the other hand, has approached it 
on the side of the Imagination ; and shrinking from the infinite- 
simal detail of critical labour, has — perhaps with over-haste — 
grasped at results, and arranged t^Cfse results by the aid of a 

totally fallacious canon, viz. that beauty of form is some 
guarantee for truth of fact. It was reserved for England to 
make her approaches on the Moral side, and to show how, 
seizing the clue laid down by the Pounder of Christianity 
himseh', it was possible ft) advance at once into the very centre 
of the labyrinth, to grasp there at one view, not indeed all the 
details, but the broad grouping of those details and their 
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relative importance to llie question and to each other, and from 
thoiicc, witii the tranquil vigour which siidi a position always 
inspires, to proceed at leisure and with perfect security to the 
gradual unravelling of the*mteresting matters that surround 
the main tpiestion in dis])ute. Thus ^ Ecce Homo ’ could 
hai*dly li(>]>c to escape the eKarge of being an ind'omplcte work. 

Its inconiplpteness is its glory. It is not so much a new work 
as a new method. Aji<f a new method is what mankind have 
long been groaning £br : not a mere ue|;ative metliod, such as 
•Strauss thinks good enough, but {wsitive one which shall 

lead to « 3*ationd tranquillity, and show them how to ride at 

anchor tiiiough the storms of modern doubt and disbelief. 

AcoorcliTigly tlic author ol* this book -seizing his clue — 

plunges at once in medias res. His critical introduction 
occupies twelve lines ; or rather, is no introduction at all, for it 
o<*ciira at the beginning of chapter v. Wheresis Strauss's 
‘ Einleitung ’ fills no Jess than 162 pages of closely-packeii 
German type ; and Renan’s ‘Critique des documents originaux ’ 
demands 64 octavo ])agcs. For this he makes no apology, 
it is part* of his method, which he trusts his readers and 

reviewers will have wit enough to understand, to take these 
questions last, instead of first ; and therefore to delay them till 
the api)cjfrance of the second volume. He acknowledges that. 
‘ What is now published is a fragment. No tlicolc^gical 
‘ questions whatever are here discussed. Christ,- as the creator 
‘ of modern theology and religion, will form the subject of 
‘ anothcT volume.’ And accordingly, 

‘In •defining the position which Christ assuiifcdf we have not 
entered into controvertible matter. We have not rested upon single 
passages, nor drawn from the fourth Gospel. • To deny that Christ 
did undertake to found and to logislate for a new -theoiiratic society, 

and that he did claim the office of Judge of mankind, is indeed pos- 
sible, but only to those who altogether deny the credibility of the 
extant biogi’aphies of Christ. If those biographies be admitted to 
bo generally trustworthy, then Christ undertook to be what we have 
described ; if not, then of course this, but also every other, account 

of him falls to the ground TJie account we have of these 

miracles may be (exaggerated ; it is possible that in some special 
cases stories have been reln^-d wJiich have no foundation whatever; 

but, on the whole, miracles*play so important a part in Christ’s 
scheme, that any theory which would represent them as eniirely due 
to tiic iiungi nation of Ids followers, or of a later age, destroys the 
credibility of the documents, not partially but wholly, and leaves 

Christ as mythical a personage as Hercules. Now the present 
treatise aims to show that the Christ of t&e Gospels is not mythical, 
by showing that the character these biographies portray is in ail its 
large features strikingly consistent, and at the same time so peculiar 
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as to be altogether beyond the reach of invention both by individual 
genius and still more by what is called the ** consciousness of an age.*’ 
19‘ow if the character depicted in the Gospels is in the main real and 
historical, they must be generally trustworthy, and, if so, the re- 
sponsibility of miracles is £xed on Christ. In this 'case tho reality 
of tho miracles 'themselves depends in a great degree on the opinion 
we form of Clirist*s veracity, and this opinion must arise gradually 
from the careful examinatiou of his whole life.’ (fEeee Homo, 
p. 41.) 

f • 

In these last woi’ds We ^ave the key to the w'hole book. 

The author’s plan is here distinctly revealed. It is not his 

intention to begin by discussing miracles or the trustwort-hiness 
of the Gospels in detail, and so to hew his way (like a traveller 
through the tangled growths of a South American forest) to ci 
conviction about Christ Such a course seems to him, as it 
does to us, and as experience has abundantly proved it to be, 
impossible. He chooses the reverse course. Postulating only, 

iu the broadest sense, the general trustworthiness of the only 
record we possess, he is prepared to evoke from that record, 
fairly and sensibly liandled, a moral conviction of the j>urity 
and grandeur of Christas character, such' as shall rise like day- 
light upon the scene and flood the crannies and the crevices 
of gropmg criticism with heathful sunbeams. And Mobly has 
he fulMlcd his purjiosc. Limiting the ai»?a of his investiga- 
tion strictly to the Ministry of Christ, he describes in the firet 
five chapters tiie object and ideal of that ministry aa it existed 
iu Christ’s own mind ; and proceeds in his remaining chapters 
to show howithat ideal became actually realised in historical 
fact by the consufaimate practical wisdom of that same incom- 
parable mind. Chapter vi opens thus : — 

* The first step in our investigation is now taken. Wc have con- 
sidered the Christinn Church in its idea, that is to say, as it existed 
in the mind of its founder and before it was realised. Our task will 
now become more historical and will deal with the actual establish- 
ments of the new Theocracy. . • The founder’s plan was simply 

tliis, to renew in a form adapted to the new time that divine Society 
of which the Old Testament contains the history. The essential 
features of that ancient Theocracy were: (1) Thu Divine Call and 
Election of Abraham ; (2) the Divipt: Legislation given to the 

nation through Moses ; (8) the personal relation and responsibility 
of every individual member of the Theocracy to its Invisible King. 
As the new Theocracy was to be the counterpart of the old, it was 
to be expected that these three features would be reflected in it.* 

(P. 52.) 

Yet — strange, at first sight, to say — w^hile the first of these 
three features occupies our author during the four succcedmg 
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chapters, and the second during the thirteen chapters that 
follow, just when our attention and interest are raised to the 
highest pitch, and wc are preparing ourselves for a full dia- 

cussion of the third and most decisive question of all-— the 
book abruptly closes. The nature of Christ’s sovereignty and 
of his ])ersonal relations to the Church has never received any 

discussion tit all ; though the fact of his making royal claims 
has been often incidentsflly touched upon. How is this ? Has 
the author forgotten his plan ? Or mther, have we not, in 
tliis abrupt fracture, the intrinsic quality, not only of the 

fragment which is now in lOur hands, but also of the whole 
work in it-j future complcteuess, revealed ? It .appears to us 
beyond all reasonable doubt, that the alarms and lamentations 
which have so loudly resounded from the orthodox side over 
this hook are wholly ill-ldmed and uncalled for. Everything 
indicates that he has. not rashly taken pen in hand, before 
liaving made up his own mind. Everything points to the 

conclusion, that ‘the inquiry which proved serviceable to 
‘ himself’ proved so by convincing him that the faith of his 
childhood w'as a reasonable one, and that the homage he had 
once paid to Christ need not on farther investigation of his 
claims be withdraum. ' We need only call attention to such 
passages as the following : — 

* We have found Christ undert^ing ... to occupy a personal 
relation of Judge and Master to every man, such as in the earlier 
Theocracy* had been occupied by Jehovah without repre- 

sentation.* (P. 52.) * Within the whole creation of God nothing more 
elevated or^more attractive has yet been found nhan ho.’ (P.52.) 
* This enthusiasm, then, was shown to men in its most consummate 
form in Jesus Christ. From him it flows as frpm a fountain. How 
it was kindled in him who knows ? The abysmal deeps of person- 
ality hide this secret. It was the will of God to beget no seemvd son 
like him^ (P. 321.) * What comfort Christ gave men ... by offer- 
ing to them new views of the Power by which the world is governed, 
by his own*triumph over deaths and by his revelation of eternity, 
will be the subject of another treatise.’ (P. 323.) ‘ The achieve- 
ment of Christ, in founding by his single will and power a structure 

BO durable and so universal, is like no other achievement which 
history records. ... If in the works of Nature wo can traco the 
indications of calculation, ofi a struggle with difficulties, of precau- 
tion, of ingenuity, then in Christ’s work it may bo that the same 
indications occur. . . . Who can describo that which unites men ? 
Who has entered into the formation of speech which is the symbol 
of their union ? Who can describe exhaustively the origin of Civil 
Society? He who can do these things cffii explain the origin of the 
Christian Church. For others it must be enough to say, ** The Holy 
“ Ghost fell on them that believed.” No man saw the building of 
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the New Jerusalem, the workmen crowded together, the unfinished 
walls and unpaved streets ; no man heard the clink of trowel and 
pickaxo ; it descended out of heaven from God* (P. 330.) 

With this striking passage our Author concludes the present 
instalment of his work. He has endeavoured to show, and we 
think he has succeeded in showing, that taking the life of Jesus 

only in its broadest features, in the mass and not jh detail, in 
those general outlines which must he allowed to belong to it, 
if vre are suj)poscd to Jtoow an\ihing about it at all, nothing 
more is required than a fearless mental freedom and an un- 
clouded moral appreciation, in ordel* to arrive at a profound and 
tranquil conviction tliat he is our souls’ rightful Lord and King, 
and — as avo cannot hesitate to add by anticipation — in eotno 

true sense ‘ Divine.’ And in following him step by step in this 
truly charitable work at a time <>f doubt like our own, w’e j»ity 
— far more even than the robbed and half-dead traveller — the 
su})erciliou6 passcr-hy who sees no need of tlic oil or wine, has 
no heart to praise, no intelligence to understand, the saving 
efforts, — nay, spurns the very flask beneath his priestly feet 
because there is something suspicious about its shape. Yet 

what has the author done? lie has simply translated the 
dead formulae of orthodoxy into the living language of modern 
thought and of men of the world. That is to say, hti has pre- 
sented Ciiristianily in the only shape in winch men Avill receive 
it at the present day, and iii which alone it can effect tlie 
redeinptiou add conversion of their souls. He has dared to 
call charity the ‘ enthusiasm of humanity ; ’ he has dared to 

describe the fcjjcnerating mission of the Christian Chqrcli as 
^ the improvement of morality he has ventured to change the 
salvation of souls mto their ‘ restoration to moral health ; ’ to 
speak of the Holy Spirit as ‘ the Spirit ol’ Holiness,’ and of the 
sacramental means of grace as ‘sacred rites,’ ‘essential condi- 
‘ tions of membership,’ symbols of that ‘ intense personal devo- 
‘ tion, that habitual feeding on the character of Christ,’ with- 
out which ‘ the health of the soul ’ cannot be regained ; and all 
this he has done with imperfections, with occasional (though 
very slight) exaggerations, and with a few (though very 
glaring) defects of good taste. Yo^ Avhen all has been said, 

what are these crimes— if crimes ^they be — compared to the 
merit of having penned the following noble passage : — 

< Wc ought to be just as tolerant of an imperfect creed as wo arc 
of an imperfect practice. Everything which can bo urged in excuse 
for the latter may also be ‘pleaded for the former. If the way to 
Christian action is beset by corrupt habits and misleading passions, 
the path to Christian troth is overgrown with prejudices and strewn 
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with fallen theories and rotting systems which hide it from our view. 
It is quite as hard to think rightly as it is to act rightly, or even to 
fool rightly. And as all allow that an error is a less culpable thing 
than a crime or a vicious passion, it is monstrous that it should be 
more severely punished ; it is monstrous that Christ who was called 
th(^ friend of publicans and sinners, should bo represented as the 
pitiless enemy of seekers after' truth.* (P. 72.) 

Cannot the unpardonable sin of certain contemptuous ex- 
pressions about ‘little-minded and vexatiouB prohibitions," 
‘ spasmodic efforts to'kindle feeling,’ ‘ a hollow, jioor, and sickly 

‘ Christianity,’ be forgiven for the sake of so truly evangelica] 
a passage a-i this : — 

* Justice is often but a form of pedantry, mercy more easiness of 
temper, courage a mere firmness of physical constitution ; but if 
these virtues are genuine, then they indicate not goodness merely 
hut goodness considerably devcloj>cd. We want a test which shall 
admit all who have it in them to be good whether their good quali> 
ties be trained or no. Such a test is found in Faith, lie who. 
when goodness is impressively put before him, exhibits an instinc- 
tive loyalty to it, starts forward to take its side, trusts himself 
to it, such a man has faith, and the root of the matter is in such 
a man. He may have* habits of vice, but the loyal and faithful 
instinct in him will place him above many that practise virtue. He 
may bo rqde in thought and character, but he will unconsciously 
gravitate towards what is right. Other virtues can scarcely thrive 
without a fine natural organisation, and a happy training. But the 
most neglected and ungifted of men may make a beginning with 
faith.’ (P. 66.) • * 

And yel once more, might not an occasional rebuke of 
Churcbmen’s besetting sins be atoned for by ‘such a noble con- 
ception of the Christian Church as this : — . 

‘ However impossible it may socm, this speculation of a common* 
wealth developed from first principles has been realised on a grand 
scale. It stands in history among other states; it subsists in the 
midst ot*otl#Br states, connected with them and yet distinct. Though 
so refined and philosophic in its constitution, it has not less vigour 
than the states which are founded on the relations of family, or 
language, or the convenience of self-defence and trade. Not less 
vigour, and certainly far more vitality. It has already long outlasted 
all the states which were exhstiug at the time of its foundation ; it 
numbers far more citizens than any of the states which it has seen 
spring up near it. It subsists without the help of costly armaments ; 
resting on no accidental aid or physical support, but on an inherent 
immortality, it defied the enmity of ancient civilisation, the brutality 

of medimval barbarism, and under the present universal empire of 
public opinion it is so secure that even those parts of it seem inde- 
sti'uctible which deserve to die.’ (P. 325.) 
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But no ; nothings it appears^ can atone, in the judgment of 
dogmatists, for not an*iving at dogma in the authorised way. 
Health is nothing. The nostrum is everything. And, like 

Molifire’s physician, these doctors would rather see the patient 
die sehn les regies ^an recover hy a process that outraged all 
that was customary. Unless this author will consent, not only 
in his future volume and at a more mature stage of his argu- 
ment, but now, on the spot, and at the word of command, — 

whether or not it ruin bis plan, and threaten vtvendi causd 
vivendf perdere rnusta ^^ — to utter the rcbognised formulas of 

orthodoxy, he shall not be 'allow^ to pass muster. Not the 
mispronounced word, but the unpronounced word, is to be his 
•condemnation. Hew him down ! ^ The Lord will know his 
own.* "\Ve do not exaggerate. We repeat, and arc prepared 

to prove, that the way in which tliis book has been in certain 
quarters reviewed, reflects the deepest disgrace ou the writcre, 
and displays, in a shape which it would be superfluous to carica- 
ture, the almost hopeless senility of modem ‘ orthodoxy.’ We 
are unwilling to drop for a moment the usual periphrases of 
courtesy ; hut indignathm compels us to pronounce the words, 
that the two main oflbndcrs against the first principles of fair- 

play and Christian toleration are the ‘ Quarterly Eeview ’ and 
Mr. Spurgeon. Will it be believed, that a supercilious critic 
w'ho complains of ^ ignorance ’ should be ignorant that St. 

John i. 17 does not contain the words of the Baptist? that one 
who charges , others with ^defiance of elementary principles 
‘ which arc familiar td children and peasants,’ should' state that 
‘ a church of jvhjch the ultimate object was the impivjvcmcnt of 

^ morality [the equivalent in ^ Ecce Homo ’ for the ^ safing of 

* men’s souls ’] would not be Christian hut infidel ’ ? And that 
this staunch malleus haeretivorum should himself fall into the fol- 
lowing deadly heresy, ‘ The doctrine that He who was perfect 
^ God and perfect man could admit the idea of taking wrongful 

courses, that He could entertain the Temjjtation fqr a moment 
if it arose ... is only consistent with some of the lower gradc/i 

* of Socinianism ’ ?* 'And yet once more, is it credible that ‘ Tho 
^ Sword and Trowel,’ edited by Mr. Spurgeon, to represent (we 
may presume) Dissenting principles of freedom and toleration,, 
should in one breath describe the waiter as * no blasphemer of 
^the Lord Jesus, but a warm admirer of the self-denying love 
‘ of the Man of Sorrows,’ as * not denying miracles, nor im- 
' pugning even the Deity of Christ,’ as * clearly seeing that 

phrist’s kingdom is spiritual . . and its principles in the 
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* highest degree promotive of freedom, philanthropy, hrother- 
^ hood ,and ]>rogrc8s,’ and then turn round upon him with the 
most vulgar vituperation ; ^ if this treatise be the production of 
‘ a minister of any denominalion of Evangelical Christians, he 
‘ ought, if he has even half as much honesty as any ordinary 
‘ thief, to resign his jKisition dt once ’ ? * 

For suchf a reception as this, in such quarters, we do not 
tliink the author of ‘ Ecce Homo * cquld have been prepared ; 
nor yet for tJie singular inability of a ^eat Koman Catholic 
writer in ‘ Tlie Month ’ to perceive, that ^to cxliibit some sides 

‘ of Christ’cnity and not others,’ f which he holds to be ‘the 

* main fault of the author,’ is precisely an essential part of his 
plan. To have his luihle and truthful work c]ia|*actcrlsed by 

a philanlliropical carl as ‘ the most pestilential woi*k that was 

* over vomited out of the jaws of hell,’ must have cost him far 
less surprise and far less j oin. !Nor has he met with better 
usage at tlic bauds of the opposite party. The critics who 

have exercised their ingenuity on ‘ Ecce Homo ’ in the ^ AVest- 

* minster lieview ’ and in ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ are evidently not 
men who would Vie alarmed at any want of ortliodoxy ; but wc 

must be permitted to* say that they have entirely failed to 
apprehend the scope of the work, and that their objections 
apply to tliat which the author of it certainly never intended 
liirt book t<i be. Ihilb whether received with vituperation or 
with misunderstanding, whether \)ertinaciously censured as if 
complete when it proclaims itself incessantly to be • a fragment,’ 
whether scorned by unbelievers, rejected by believers, or 
neglected hf men of the world, — the author vniy lit least take 
c-omfort from the reflection, which every day’s experience 
must, make more clear, that he is at least understood by 
i.luisc for w'hose esjiecial benefit he has been labouring, lias 

kindled faith afresh in many a wavering soul, and inspired with 
that love of Christ which saves and redeems men, many a 
lic'urt tha^; c<fu]d find no beauty in dead formulae and no rest in 
l;MTcn ‘ lOvidenecs.’ From siicli thoughts he may well draw 
ji ahons 0^' thankful tranquillity and content, and find courage to 
prosecute his fruitful studios in peai'^e. For ^ no greater subject 
‘ can in our own day employ any man’s noblest euci-gies than 

‘ preservation or renewal of tlie truth of God, — not fettered 
^ overmuch by the human accidents of our ancestors in the 
‘ faith, yet with reverential tenderness even for these.’ J ^ 


* Sword and Trowel; Januifi’y, 1866 . 

■f The Month ; J une, 1866. 

J Williams* ‘ national Godliness,’ p. 40-1. 
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Art. Vll . — History of Emjiaiid. from the Fall of TVolsey to 
the Death of Elizabeth. * By »J'amks Antiiont Froude, 
M.A., late Fellow of Exeter ‘College, Oxford. Keign of 
Klizabeth. Vols. IIJ., IV. L<ondon: 1866. 

^T^WO more 'vi»Iiiiiu.*s of Mr. Frc>udo's copioiiH history invite 

the study of the learned, and thp enlightened curiosity of 
that large class of readers to whom the annals of their own 
country, presented iii\iler new asjieets and enriolied with fresh 
matenals, arc ever an object of lively interest. In former 
numbers of this .lounial* we followed Mr. Froude through 
the eight preceding volumes of hL< work ; and while we cn- 
dcavouret-l to d<» justice to his remarkable lucrits, we <lid 

not shrink |roin the unwelcome task of pointing out, in the 
interests ol‘ truth, some of his faults as an histonan. It was 
mainly, however, in his treatment of the reign of Henry VII L, 
and his paradoxical conception of the cliaraetcr of that monarch, 
that we found ourselves at issue with him. When liis judg- 
ment ceased to be ijorvcrted by tiie idolatrous NYorsbip of that 
equivocal hem of his own creation. Ins views becatnc nn>rc con- 
sistent yyitli the received o])iiiions of hisfujy ; and it‘ lie was less 
original, he approached more nearly, as we venture to think, to 
the higher aim of hi.storieal research— severe and sim]>]c truth. 

The pcculijir merit of Ali*. Fronde's work is its wcaltli ol* 
unpublished maiiiiscriiits ; and the reigii of Elizabeth is remark- 
ably illustrated by the correspimdeiice of the Spanish ambas- 
sadors, and other jigciiit,s t>f the Court of S 2 )aiii,^ which ha\ c 

been preserved .in the Archives at Simancas. The extra- 
ordinary interest of such illustrations is apparent in (‘very page 
of these volumes: they give novelty to the iian*ativc, and 
variety to the well-known incidents of tin', time; and they 

bring in aid of historical evidence, the contciiijiorary (^pinions 
of society upon current events. The discovery of sjt^ch trea- 
sures is apt to seduce the historian into iui undu^ estimate of 
their historical value, and to lead him to jirefer their version 
of facts to more eommon-piace conedusions founded u))on pub- 
lished dfwiiinents. The reader, ]>erliaps, is also prepared to 
receive too readily, as decisive, the testimony t)f ^vitnesses so 

original and unexpected. But Vc must be on our guai’d 
against these natural prepossessions. The autliority of manu- 
scripts is not to be accepted as superior to that of printed 
documents : they may be inoi'c interesting, by reason of their 
novelty, but they are not more trustworthy; and they need 

Edin. Bev., July 1858 ; and Januaiy 1864. 
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a scrutiny even more careful, as they have not been exposed 
to the criticism of other writers. 

It may be safely affirmed that recent researches into the un- 
published state papers of different countries have generally 
served to confirm rather than to disturb our previous convic- 
tions as to the events and charticters of history.' They have 

made most tvaluabic additions to our stock of knowledge : they 
have filled ftp its broad* outlines with an infinite variety of 
picturesque details and suggestive * illustrations : they have 
multiplied proofs in corroboration of fact^aud traditions already 

received ; but they liave rarely overthrown the evidence pre- 
sented by ]>imted records, accessible to all the .world. Mr. 
Tiawdoii llrown, in the preface to his interesting ^ Calendar of 

' Venetian State Papers,’ thus aptly estimates* the value of 
such documents : — 

‘ Nor must wo expect that the revelations of unpublished MSS. 
will make black and white change places in our estimate of charac- 
ter, and suddenly alter the notions we have formed of the great 
actors in the drama of history. With respect to chara/pters, as well 
as facts, it is rather by minute and repeated touches that the force 
and colour of truth are tp be restored, than by substituting a new 
picture for an old one.’ * 

Regarded in this point of view, the Simancas pafiers are 
.singularly intoresting. Philip II. of Spain, as consort of the 
late Queen Mary, was closely connected with England and 
witli lilizabeth; and as the most zealous Cathqlic prince in 
Europe, hc*was deeply concerned in a country which had agaiTi 
renounced the ancient faith, and was still agit|itqji by the re- 
ligious ^nd political discords of the Reformation. His am- 
b;issadors watched narrowly the stirring events of the time ; 
and their opportunities of observation were peculiarly favour- 
able. As representing a sovereign allied by marriage to the 
Queen, tliey were admitted to confidential intercourse with the 
court, and conversed freely with Elizabeth and her councillors ; 
as ministers of Catholic prince, they were the friends and 

advisers of Mary Queen of Scots, of the Catholic peei-s, and of 
the leaders of that restless and disaffected party who were ever 
plotting to overthrow their Protestant Queen and restore the 
old religion. All the seoretg of Catholic malcontents and con- 
spirators were confided to them; and too often they were 
themselves the contrivers of treason. All their busy doings — 
everything they saw or beard, — ^their hopes, fears, and conjec- 
tures, were fully reported to Philip. Intriguers and gossips 
as they were, there was no lack of materi^s for their despatches ; 

* Rawdon Brown’s Pref. to Calendar of Venetian State Papers, 
p. xciv. 
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and Dc Silva, tlic first ambassador with whom we become ac- 
<iualiitcd ill these volumes, was an aiicomiiHshcd gcutloinan and 
a clever letter-writer. He could report his conversations witJi 

Queen Jllizabeth or Cecil with & dramatic spirit scarcely in- 
ferior to that of our own distinguished diplomatist. Sir Hamil- 
ton Seymour; and the cMirlosit^ of his royal noisier gave 

constant encouragement to his facile pen. And now, after 
the la])se of three hundred years, all that was written for the 
secret information of Philiji is revealed to the present genera- 
tion, and throws a flood o^* unexpected ligllt upon a critical 

jieriod in English history. « 

The Simancas papers, however, full and instinctive as they 
are, form but a small part of the manuscript cvidcuice which 

ilr. Froude lias embraced in his researches. He has uIm) riin- 
sached the 'records in London, at Edinburgh, at Hatfield, and 
at Paris. With sq large a mass of new materials, his hi!?toiy 
naturally assumes an original chai’acter. AVhere the luiiTalivtj 

diflfers little, if at all, from that of other historians, the authori- 
ties are not the same ; and as he prefers his own recent dis- 
coveries to more familiar documents, and cites them at great 

length, his work possesses at once the chaniis and the blouiislios 
of coiitoinporary memoirs. The reign (»f Elizabeth is so haek- 
iieyed a theme in English and foreign literature, that it is re- 
freshing to read the ‘ oft-told tale’ hi the* very language of tlie 

actors themselves. But if too much i)roniinence be given to 
such authorities, the higher plulosojdiy of history is in danger 
of being lost in a multiidicity of secondary events ; while the 
historian, wLo^ guidance we seek in a concise and coinprehcn- 
sive narrative, is found to rival the memoir-writer in fulness of 
detail, and consequently in volnmlnousncss. Into this latter 
fault, at least, we fear that Mr. Proude is liable lobe beguiled. 

The two volumes just issued embrace no more than six years 
and a half of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, beginning in 
February 1567, and ending in August 1573. As this reign 
continued for thirty years aftesr the last of these dates, we might 
look fonn^ard to not less, perhaps, than ten more volumes, if the 
rcniainiug years of the Queen’s life were treated witli equal 
prolixity. If the history of Fnglaqd is to be written through- 
out at such length, may the Lord'have mercy on our children, 
and send them readable abridgments ! 

With these introductory remarks, “we wdll now follow IMr. 
Froude through these interesting volumes, inviting special 
notice to the more striking revektions of his new witnesses, 
and tou(5hing, with friendly criticism, upon such of his conclu- 
sions as we may not be prepared to accept. 
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The eighth volume of this work concluded, as our readers 
may reniemhcr, with the murder of Damlcy, in which c;rimc 

110 pains were sjiared to prpve, with crushing force, the com- 
plicity of Mary Stuart. The narrative is here continued, and 
Scotland occupies the larger portion of the present volumes. 
Her celebrated Queen is still the heroine of the tale, but every 

shred of roi^ance, with which her character has hitherto been 

veiled, has been ruthlessly torn away. From various causes, 
no other (Jucen in history has occasioned so zealous and long- 

continued a controversy as Mary Stuart. She was beautiful, 
l>rave, arui 'lufortunate. She was the hope of one party,-— the 
dread and abhorrence of another. She was accused of crimes 
vvliich her friends indignantly denied, and her enemies rcitcr- 

jited : and her adventures, her sufferings, and her mongs have 

been illustrated by history, poetry, and romance. Some writers 
have boldly undertaken to vindicate her reputation from^ all 

Stain, while others have chosen to dwell upon her attractions 
and accoin]dishments as a woman, and her cruel misfortunes as 
SI Queen, rather tliau upon the dark and evil mysteries of her 
life. Her ablest chaiqpions were Chalmers, Whitaker, and the 

cider Tytler, to whom we must add the late Professor Ajrtoun, 
who, in his spirited ixtcm of ‘ Botliwell,’ was able to slueld his 
heroine w*th fair j)oetio license, A modem French author, 
M. Wiesener, has recently prod^iced an elaborate volume in 
her defence ; and Prince Labanoff was moved by the same 
sentimeiitsf! interest to publish a valuable colleciioii of all the 
lettf’Ts kno^Vii to exist from her pen. But our greatest historians, 

Eoberteon, Hume, Laing, Hallam, and Sharon burner, have 
been persuaded of her guilt ; and even the Catholic Lliigard, 
though inclining to her side, has scarcely ventured to acquit 
her. Among contemporary writers, the learned and judicious 
liistorian of Scotland, Mr. Fraser Tytler, reluctantly declines 
her defence,* and tlie eminent French historian, M. Mig- 
net, with tne aid of the most recent authorities, including the 

Simancas papers,t gives sober and dispassionate judgment 
against her memory, t 


* See Hist, of Scot, vol. vw. pp. 109, 121, 122, 140, 268, &c. 
f The list of these authorities, as given in his preface, is sufficiently 
long, but is by no means exhaustive. M. Mignet has not, we be- 
lieve*, visited Simancas himself, as Mr. Fronde lias done ; and he 
therefore only quotes those documents of which copies had been 
made for the French Government. • 

t Histoire de Mario Stuart, vol. i. p. 261, 263, 281, and App. G., 
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The case was but too clear before Mr. Fronde approached 
it; but, if h(‘ has added feiv dire<5t proofs to those already 

accumulated^ lie lias found confinvation of them in the adverse 
opinions of eontemj)oraiy observers. All this evidence, direct 
and indirect, lie uses not with the^eabn temper of a judge, but 
with the fierceness of a bitter advocate. Her guilt js the great 

argument of this history. If Mary u'as guilty of. the murder 
of her husband, he maintains that Elizabeth and her ministers 
were justified in tlicir, treatment of her if .she was innocent, 

they must stand condemned. Hence his merciless severity 
against Maiy, whom he brands throughout these volumes with 
o]>probrious bames, which he is never weary of reiterating. 
''Fhc issue raised by him is not, however, ft) be so acc«'pted 

until he is ^ble to show that the Queen of England and her 
ministers were entitled to judge an independent Queen, or that 
their treatment of Mary was founded uj)on their convictions of 

her guilt. She may have been guilty, as w e believe her to 
have been ; but we are not, on that account, prepared to defend 
the conduct of Elizabeth. 

The whole of Mary’s conduct jilter the murder of Darn Io\ 

tended to confinn suspicions as to her own participation in that 
monstrous crime. On the following morning, Paris, BothwellV 
French page and one of the gang of assassins — 

‘went to the apartments of tbo Queen, where Bothivell followed 
him directly after. Mary Stuart had slept soundly, but was by tliis 
time stirring. The windows were still closed. Tho room was 
already hung with black, and lighted with candles. She herself was 

hreak&sting InVd, eating composedly, as Paris observed^, a new- 
laid egg. She did liot notice or speak to him, for Both well came 
close behind, and talked in a low voice with her behind the curtain.’ 
{Reiffn of Elizabeth^ vok iii. p. «*>.) 

She declared that ‘ whoever had taken the enterprise in 
‘ hand, it had been aimed as well at herself as ^t the King, 
‘ since the providence of God only prevented her from sleeping 

‘ in the house which was destroyed.' Yet the intended assas- 
sination, of which she had no suspicion herself, was known 
several days liefore both in London and in Paris. This 
coincidence, however, must not be* pressed too far. Ko one 
doubts that the murder had been deliberately planned by 
Botbwell and bis confederates; but, unless the Queen ha.ii 
been an accomplice, she was the very person from whom the 

pbt would have been most carefully concealed.* 


* In his extreme eagerness to lix upon Mary the guilt of the 
murder, Mr. Froude sometimes even contradicts himsolf. Thus lie 
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But the most diinuiin*^ evidcuce to her ]>reju(liee was her 
Kcnruhiloiis intimiicy with the murderer Bothwoll, and her 
deterniiiiation to ])r()tect Jiim from justice.. This part of her 
conduct has already been condemned by all candid writers; 
hut Mr. Fronde places before us more distinctly the state of 
]>ub1ic o[)iTnoT) in Scntlaiid and elsewhere, upon these events: — 

*Midni"h Scries,’ he says, ‘were heard in the wynds and alloys of 
Kdinbiir^h, crying for vcngoance upon <Iio Queen and Bothwoll. 
Knell thy, us it. brolA', sliowod the wall^ pasted .with “ bills,'* in 

which their names were linked together in an infiimous union of 
crime ; ' old as they were,* they were startled at the passionate 

instinct w'lth which their double guilt had been divined.’ (Vol. iii. 

p. 8.) 

Tlie nobles were too familiar with deeds of blood to be much 
moYCid hy the r('<‘eut murder, and many were ac(H>in])lices in 
iho crime; hut the ]ico])h*, already touched l»y the moral in- 
fluence of the liefoniiation, cried i'liriously for justice. Their 
fooling against the Qii(*cii was sliarod by lugher personages. 
H er ambassador at Iran's wrote to licr, ^ Yea, she bcrsclf was 
* greatly and M'rongoiisly calanuiit to bo motive jiriiicipal of the 

‘ wliole, and all done bv her oi'dcr.’ ‘ He could but say that, 
‘ iiitlicr tjian that venjfe.wee were not taken, it were better in 
“ this woi'hl ba<l she lost life and all.* The Spanish am- 
bassador at the Scoftish eonrt^ — ^ C*/alholic, and a friend of the 
Queen — suspected lier guilt: and Queen Elizabeth, while 
willing lo*beliovc her innocent, addressed lier in these remark- 
able woi^b#:- ^ 

‘1 Ainnot but tell you what all the world isJliiiilting. Men say 
that instead of seizing the murderers, you are looking through your 
fingers wliilo they escape ; that you will ndt punish those who 
have done you so great a service, ns tluuigh the thing would never 
have taken place, Imd not the doers of it been assured of impunity. 
... .1 fxhort, 1 ndvisif, I implore you deeply to consider of tho 
matter — at^oiice, if it ho tlio nearest friend you have, to lay your 
hands upon tlic«nian who has been guilty of the crime — to let no 


stated in chap. x. (vol. ii. p. 1151), that jMorton required ‘the 
* Queen’s hand for a warrant’ before he would join the conspiracy 
for the murder of Darnley.^tBothwell promised that he would pro- 
duce it, it never came,' In chap. xiii. (voLiii. p. 28), he says, 

‘ Morton was invited to join, and liad only suspended his consent till 
‘ assured under the Queen’s liand of Jier approval. There were other 
‘ writings also, which were nlterwnrds destroyed.’ The fact is, that 
no sucli writing wa.s ever known to exi:it. at all. So, too, there is 
no evidence for the as.suinption that Davnlcy’s illiu'ss previous to the 
miirdor was caused hv noi.-on. vet XIr. Fronde believes it. 
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interest, no persuasion, keep you from provinj? <o everyone that you 
are a noble princess and a loyal wife.* ( Vol. iii. p. 23.) 
liven Catherine de IMcdicis and the King of France told her, 
‘that if she did not exert herself to discover and punish the 
‘ assassin she would cover lierself with infamy.’ 

But Mary Stuart turned a deaf ear to these righteous coun- 
sels : she was passionately in love with Bothwell, and, far from 
avenging the death of Damley, she was preparing to marry 
his assassin. He was already married, indeed, but this slight 
obstacle was to be removed J>y a divorce, sought on the ground 

of liis own adultery. Bothweli was, at length, called to take 
])ai*t in a mock trial ; but, instead of being placed in custo<ly, 
lie rode gallantly from Htdyrood on the murdered Dariiley’s 

horse, and was cheered by the smiles of Mary Stuart, who 
nodded a farfiwcll from her window. By trickery and force, it 
liad been contrived that no prosecutor should be forthcoiriiiig ; 
and he was pronounced not guilty. 

Meanwhile, the intended marriage was whispered about, 
among tlie jieople, and everywhere denounced as monstrous 
and unholy. But there wa.s no hesitation either in Mary or 

Bothweli. A packed Parliament confirmed the ^ purgation ’ of 
the latter; and, in order to conciliate the Protestants, the Queen 
now foniially recognised the Kefonnation. It was not the first 
time that a divorce, sought for the sake cf another marriage, 

had favoured the Protestant ‘religion. The next thing to be 
done was to s«cm'e the support of the nobles; and. BoUi well, 
having invited the primate and four bishops, and several noble- 
men — includkig* the Earls of Argyll, Huntly, Sutherlaijd, and 
Eglinton — to supper, surprised them over their wine into sign- 
ing a bond, by wliioh they engaged to resist all slanders against 
their host, and to promote his marriage with the Queen. 

But SO scandalous a marriage could not be contracted without 
embarrassments ; and, to avoid all further obstacles, a, forcible 
abduction of the Queen was planned. Her advocates have 
naturally endeavoured to lay all the blame of this outrage U})on 
Bothivell ; but her own letters betray her. In them she con- 
certed with her lover the whole scheme of their elopement ; and 
whatever there appears ambiguous w^as arranged between them 

by their emissary the Earl of Huntly, Bothwell’s brother-in-law. 
She enjoined him to ^ make himself sure of the lords, and free to 
‘marry.’ She acquainted him that Huntly had great mis- 
givings, ‘ because there arc many here, and among them the 
^ Earl of Sutherland, who would rather die than suffer me to 
‘ be carried away, they conducting me.’ She therefore charged 
him to be ^ the more circumspect and to have the more power. 
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‘ We had yesterday more than 300 horse. . . . For the honour 
‘ of (Jod, he aeciompanied rather of more than less, for that 
‘ is the principal of iny care.’ Huiitly tried to dissuade her 
from the enterprise ; but ?he told him that, if Bothwell did 
not Avithdraw from it, ‘ no persuasion, nor death itself, should 
‘ make her fail of her jiromifle.** Again, in her t;ondiict at the; 

time of thd abduction her collusion was transparent. ^ She said 
‘ she would\ave no blood shed ; her people were outnumbered, 
' and, rather than any of them sliould lose their Ha^cs, she would 
‘ go Avherever the JSarl of Bothwell wished.’ She went quietly 
away witli him, and, the day after the iniquitous divorce had 
been obiaincd, she announced her approaching, marriage by 
proclamation. In another AA’cek tliey Avere married ; and, to 

gain favour with the Protestants, the ceremony *was performed 

according to the CalA’iniat serAuce. 

The sequel of those infamous nuptials is well knoAi'ii. The 
lords revolted ; BotliAvell fled ; and the Queen being iinpn- 

soned in Lochlcven Castle, was forced to aMcate in favour of 
her infant son ; Avhilc the Earl Mui’ray, her half-brother, 
was appointed regent. Then followed Mary’s romantic csciqie 

from Lochleven; the' defeat of her army at Langside; and her 
fatal flight across the Solway into England. Mr. Froude s 
narrative* of these events diflPers so little from otlik^r histories, 
that Avc need not dwell upon them. But he brings out into 

stronger relief the jwpular abhorfence of Mary Stuart’s conduct, 

as well a« the resources, the courage, and the* energy of her 
cdiaracter. While she was in captivity. Sir James Balfour 

placccj ill the* hands of the confederate lordtf 9 silver casket 
Avliicli the Queen had given to Bothwell, and which contained 
her oAvn letters to himself, some love sonnets, and the docu- 
ments which aflbrdcd proofs that in the murder of Darnlcy he 

had been acting with the sanction of the Queen and half her 
council^ Morton, Huntly, Lethiiigton, Argyll, and others had 
been in tliSi plot ; and as these disclosures aflected them no less 
than Mary StUart, the contents of the casket Avcrc tampered 
•with; but everything prejudicial to the Queen was brought 


* Hist. of£liz.,Tol.iii.pp^8-63, 117 These letters are from 
the celebrated silver casket, the authenticity of which Mr. Froude 
fully believes. Mr. Fraser Tytler does not place so much rolianco 
upon them, the originals having long since disappeared, and the 
copies being garbled. THist. of Scotland, vol. vii. p. 257.) M. Mig- 
net, however, in an elaborate note (G. vot.i.), gives numerous proofs 
that they dre genuine, Avhich his opponent, M. Wiesener, has vainly 

attempted to rebut. 
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forward against liei% — a circumatance which cannot but throw 
pomo diacrodit upon such cvidcTicc;. 

The Pi esl)ytei-ians aJrca<ly detested her as a Papist, and were 
shocked by her crimes ; tlieir ministers denounced her from 
their pulpits with liory wrath. John Knox, Craijr, and other 
popular prt'aclicrs demanded that* she should bo put to death, 

tor whicli righteous judgment they found ample, warrant in 
Scripture. It would seem that Mr. Fronde is of the same 
o])inion. ‘ Unhappily,’ he says, ^ the haiivls which would have 
‘ executed this high act of justice were tlieihselvcs impure ; ’ * 
and again he blames Elizabeth foV not remaining neutral in 
the contest, when she Would have been ‘ delivered for ever 
‘ from tlie rival wdio had troubled her peace from the lioiir of 

‘ her accession, and while she lived would never cease to trouble 
‘ her.’ t He feels no pity for the Queen in her worst misfortunes. 
In his eyes, as well as in those of her ‘ enemies, she was ‘ a 
‘ trapped wild cat,’ who might be slain without com])inu'.tiou. 

We cannot bring ourselves to believe that tlie spirit in winch 

he treats this erring and unhappy (ineen will command the 
sympathy of bis readers, or oven their pcnsc* of rip^orous iustioc. 

In a lawless age, in a half-civilised country, and surrounded by 
savage and treacherous nobles, who were guilty of every crime, 
she alone is singled out vengeance. VVho in ihiCt age was 
blameless ? Daruley had murdered David liizzio under Mary 

Stuart’s eyes, with revolting outrage and dishonour to hei’sclf. 

The first nobl& of the realm had been concerned in the murder of 
l.)amley. The two first regents who governed t|^e i|;c*alni in the 

name of her lion p ere assassinated by the contrivance of their 
enemies, Jind the third was suspected to have been poisoned. N or 
were the characters? of other royal ladies of her time unstained. 
The sinister rumours concerning the death of Leic.ester’s wife, 

to make way for his marriage with Elizabeth, and her devoted 
intimacy with the man on whom so foul a suspicion rested, can- 
not be forgotten. Xor can we fail to recall the inVamous and 
blood-stained memory of Catherine de Medicis, aud the Massacre 
of St. Bartholomew. In Italy murders were a part of the state 
policjy of the Borgias and Medi<;is, and even of Pof^es. The 
history of Kurope, at this |>criod, rhounds iii assassinations, 

judicial murders, cruel imprisonmeiits, and other hateful deeds 
of violence and fraud. We condemn them and their guilty 
authors, while we deplore the low moral standard of the age of 
which they are the reproach. But is it consistent with the 
calm equity of history tb brand Mary Stuart, ahove^ all others, 


* Hist, of Kliz., vol. iii. p. 126. 


t Ibid., p. 130. 
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as a murderess, and to justify every woiirr committed against 
her by her enemies? Mr. Fronde could find justificfitiou or 
excuses for the selfish cruelties and lust of Henry VIll. : he 
cannot spare one word of pity for a beautiful and gifted woman, 
whose sins were visited with bitter retribution. God forbi<J 
that history should ever condone ci-imes ; but surely ti genth'r 

temper to^^rds Mary Stuart would have been at least as im- 
partial in the historian ; while a more generous and manly treat- 
ineiit of a woman’s siifTerings would liaA'e found a readier 

response in the heart of his readers. 

With strong a bias against the character of Mary, J\Ir. 
Froiide is not likely to be temjifced iifto a romantic treatment- 
»»f her ]>er8onal adventures; but lie is unable pi ignore those 

si)irite(l and gi-a(;eful qualities which have won for her so 

general an interest. I^et us visit her at Lochleven : — 

* The curtain rises f<»r a moment over the interior of Mary Stuart’s 

prison-house. When the first rage had passed away, she had ussed the 
arms of Avhich nothing could deprive her; she liad flung over her 
gaoh^rs the spell of that singular fascination which none who came 
in contact failed entirely to feel. She had charmed oven the Lady 

of Lochleven, to whose gentle qualities romance has been unjust ; 
and by one means or another she had won the favour and good 
** will of tlie most part of tlie house, as well men as women, whereby 
“ she had m<*ans to Jifivo intelligciico, and was in some toAvardness to 

‘Miave escaped.”'* 

Her escaific was at length effected ; and here avC haA^e a picture 
of lier spiyt and energy : — 

‘Off shot the troop— off and away into tho darkness. Eleven 
months had passed since Mary Stuart had been in the saddle, but 
confinement had not relaxed the sinews which no fatigue could tire. 
Neither strength nor spirit failed her now. Straight through tho 

night they galloped on, and drew bridle first at Queen's Ferry. 
Claud JSamilton, with fresh horses, was on the other side of the 
Forth, an(> th^ sprang to their saddles again. A halt Avas allowed 
them at Lord Eton’s house at Long Niddry, but the Queen required 
no rest. While the men were stretching their aching legs, Mary 
Stuart was writing letters at her table. She Avrote a despatch to 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, and sent a messenger ofi* with it to Paris. 
She sent Bicarton to coltect a party of the Hepburns and recover 
Dunbar, bidding him, aftei^ tho castle was secured, go on to Both- 
well, and tell him that she 'was free. Two hours Aiv'crc spent in this 
way, and then to horse again. Soon afror sunrise she Avas at Hamil- 
ton among her friends.’ (Yol. iii. p. 213.) 

•* 

* Hist, of Eliz., vol. iii. p. 157 ; Throgmorton to Elizabeth, MSS. 
Scotland. 
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She was soon at the liead of an army ; hut It was routed at 
Tjangside, and she Avaa aj?aiii a furtive : — 

‘ The country had risen, and all tlip roads were beset. Peasants, 
as she struggled along the bye-lanes, cut at her with their reaping- 
hooks. TJie highway was occupied by Murray’s horse. ILarassed 
— ^for once terrified— for she kiicw.'iVhat would be her fate if she 
fell again into the hands of the Confederates — she turned south, and 
with six followers, those who had been with her on {tie hill, and 
Livingston, George Douglas/ and the foundling page, who had con- 
trived to rejoin her, she nude fi>r Galloway. There, in tlio country 

of Lord Herries, she would be' safe for a week or two at least, and 
the sea would be open to her if she wished to leave Scotland. By 
cross paths, by woods and moors, she went, as if death was behind 
her — nincty-tWQ mlloB without alighting from her horse. Many u 

wild gallop she had had already for her life* Siie had ridden by 
moonlight froln Holyrood to Dunbar, after the murder of Rizzio ; 
slie had gone in a night from Loeblevcn to Hamilton ; but this, 
fnted to b(' her last adventure of this kind, was the most desperate 

of all. Then she had clear hope before her ; now tliere was nothing 
but darkness and uncertainty. At night she slept on the bare 
ground ; for food she bad oatmeal and buttcriuilk. On the third 
day after tiio battle, she reached Duudrciinan Abbey on the Solway.’ 

( Vol. iii. p. 228.) 

Is it surpnsing that so liigb a H]>Int and such ndvcnturcs 
should have raised JMary Stuart, desj^ito her crimes, into n 
lieroine of romance 'i , 

We must now leave her, for awhile, in her misfortunes, and 

turn to the great Queen who was to become Ibe arbiter of her 
destinies. As Mr. Froiidc delights to paint Mary Stuart in 

the darkest co*l()urp, so he endeavours to ]H)rtray the Quten of 
Kngland in the most favourable light. AVliatevcr her conduct, 
the best construction is put upon her motives. Thus, her 
treatment of Mary is represented as kiiul and sisterly — generous 
and merciful. That she offered her good advice we have already 
seen ; and when Mary w'ub im}>risoncd and <lc})OBed jiy her oAvn 
subjects, Flizabetli es]K>used her cause as one, common to all 

princes: she could not tolerate rebellion against a crowned 
head. ^ The head cannot be subject to the foot,’ she said, ' and 
* we cannot recognise in tliem (the lords) any right to call their 
‘ sovereign to .‘iccount.’ Her feelings are thus described by 
Mr. Froude: — 

* Elizabeth’s behaviour at this crisis was more creditable to her 
heart than to her understanding. . . . She forgot her interest ; and 
her affection and her artifices vanished in resentment and pity. 
Her indignation as a sovei'eign was even less than her sorrow for a 
suffering sister. She did not hide from herself the Queen of Scots’ 
faults, but she did not believe in the extent of them ; they seemed 
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as nothing beside the magnitude of her calamities, and she was pre- 
pared to encounter the worst political consequences rather than stand 
by and see her sacrificed.’ (Vol. iii. p. 131.) 

She threatened the confederate lords with her vengeance if 

they proceeded to extremities against their queen ; and when 
Mary’s execution was discussed amongst them, *-each jjostfrom 

‘ England* brought fiercer threats from Elizabeth^ which ail the 
‘ warnings t)f her coimdil could not prevent her from sending. 
^ It might have heqn almost supposed that, with refined in- 
* genuily, slie "was choosing the mcaiYs most likely to bring 

‘ about the catastrophe which sh*c most aftected to dread.’ * 
The loi-J.., naturally resented her iiiterfcrence^ and sternly 
went their own way. AVhalevcr her motives, friendshiji in 
such a shape was not a little dangerous to its olQect, and Cecil 
did not sci’uple to tell her that ‘ the malice of tho ivorld would 
‘ say that she had used severity to the lords to urge them t*) 
' rid away the (iucen.’f When Mary was elejiosed, Klizabeth 

threatened to restore her to her throne by force, and intrigued 

with her firiends in Scotland against the Regent : — 

* So,* says Mr. Froude, ‘were sown the seeds of tlio&o miserable 
feuds whicli for five j^ars harassed the hearths and homes of Scot- 
land — which made for ever impossible that more temperate spirit 
which but f<^>r this might liavc softened the rigours of Calvinism — 
which caused tlio ev<*|itual ruin of the person whose interests I'niz.*!- 

betli was intending to serve, by ti^mpting her to lake refuge in the 
dominions of a sovereign who was so persistently pretending to be 
her friend?’ (Vol. iii. p. 169.) 

Such W its Elizabeth’s frieiidsliip to Mary, wjiilp she remained 
in Schtland ; and even Mr. Froude appears to be not Avholly 
without misgivings as to its sincerity. What was her friend- 
ship, when Mary, ruined and desolate, fled to her dominiojis for 

protection? Mary craved permission to be admitted to her 
presence, hut was refused ; she had come to seek comfort from 
her royal /riend and sister, and found herself a prisoner ; she 
had merely fled from one prison to another. ‘ A guai*d of two 

‘ hundred men was sent from Berwick to Carlisle Castle, — ^mcn 
‘ so faithful that if there was any attempt at flight, Elizabeth 
^ expressed a fear that they would make short work of their 

‘ charge.’ f Mary’s fligh^into England Avas, no doubt, embar- 
rassing ; and Mr. Froude says that ^ in the golden era of the 
‘ l^lantagencts, such a difficulty wt)nld liave been disposed of 
‘ more swiftly and more eflectivcly but now, in a more scru- 
pulous age, ‘ the beautiful and intergsting sufiercr was mani- 


* Hist, of Eliz., vol. iii. p. 137. f IhW., p. 151. { Ibid., p. 239. 
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^ festly a dangerous animal which hsd run into a trap, difficult 

‘ to keep, yet not to be allowed to go abroad, till her teeth were 

* drawn, and her claws parctl to the quick.’ Elizabeth still 

affected friendship, but she readily ^accepted the harsh counsels 
of her ministers. She wrote affectionate letters, she continued 
her intcrmeddHng policy in Sc<»tl^d, but she held her ]>risoner 
safe, and was taking measures to destroy her reputation and 

influence. ’ ‘ 

‘ Oil, Madam,’ she wrote, * there is not a creature living who more 
longs to hoar your justification than myself ; -not one who would 

lend more willing ear to any answer Ayhich will clear your honour. 
... On the word of a prince, I promise you that neither your sub- 
jects, nor any advice I may receive from my own councillors, shall 
'move me to ask anything of you which may endanger you or touch 

your honour.* ^.(Vol. iii. p. 248.) 

Most people will think such professions as insincere and in- 
sidious as the rest of Elizabeth’s conduct; but Mi*. Froude 
regards her us ^ in reality Mary’s best friend, who was fighting 
‘ for her against all her own ministers, and, guilty or innocent, 
‘ wished only to give her a fresh chance upon the throne which 

* she had forfeited.’ We fear, however, that her friendship was 

about equal to her generosity. Mary, who had fled without 
her wai'di'ohe, complained to the Queen that she yvas even 
without a change of linen ; her necessities ;wcre nolily relieved 

by ‘ a couple of torn shifts, two pieces of black velvet, and two 
‘ ])air of shoes.’, 

The rags of Elizabeth’s friendship were not more worthy of 
gratitude. WJiUe she made a show of BU2»porting Mary in 

Scotland, with high words and menaces, she Avas betrayirig her 
into submission, and casting toils around her. Slie had no 
nght to meddle bet-ween Mary and her subjects : she had no 
claim to dictate to a neighbouring and fiieiidly State ; yet she 
assumed to judge of Mary’s guilt or innocence, and beguiled 
the unhappy captive, by terms of pretended symjiiithy, into 
eximpliance with her treacherous advice. She promised that if 

Mary could acquit herself of the charges made against her, she 
should be restored. Mary declined with queenly dignity to be 
thus put u|)on her trial ; — 

‘I came,’ said she, ^to recover my honour, and to obtain help to 
chastise my false accusers— not to answer those charges against me 
as if I were their equal, but myself to accuse them in your presence. 

. . . Madam, I am no equal of theirs, and would sooner die than 

so, by act of mine, declare myself.’ (Vol. iii. p. 255.) 

In vain Lord Herries protested, on her behalf, l^t Elizabeth 

* had no right to constitute herself a judge between the sove- 
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^ reign and subjects of a foreign realm. She replied that she 

‘ would not quarrel for the name of judge, but on the reality she 

* intended to insist.’ No less vainly did he entreat that she 

might l>c })ermitt«d to leav* England. Elizabeth was resolved 

to hold her last, and to degrade her. 

‘ As to her goin^ to Franc<V said, * f will not low’er myself in 
the (*yt a oi* my fellow -so vereig*ns by acting like a fool. Tho King, 
her husbani, when she was in that country, gave her the style and 
arms of tliis realm. I am not sinxious'for a repetition of that affair. 
I can (Icfencl uiy owjt right. l>ut I will qot, of my own accord, do 

a thing which may be turned to my down hurt.' (Vbl. iii. p. 261.) 

Acco>- ^iig to Mr. FrouAe, ‘ she Avjshed only that so much 
‘ evidcncje should be brought forward as would justify the 
^ Lonis in their rebellion, and would justify Elizabeth also in 
^ restoring tlic Queen with a character slightly clouded — to be 
^ maintained under her own protectorate, and with her hands so 
*• bound as to incapacitate her from furthesr mischief.’ * ^ She 

* told De Silva tlvit the (^uecn of Scots should he restored, but 
‘ restored without power, and her acquittal should he so contrived 
‘ that a shadow of guilt should he allowed still to remain.’ f 
Mary herself naturally treated her professions as iiy])ocrisy; 

and (Jecil wrote ‘ that it was not meant, if the Queen of Scots 

^ was foqnd guilty of the murder, to restore her to Scotland, 

* however her fVieqds might brag to the contrary.’ J At all 

events, the unfortunate rival was to be made an iiistirument of 
EllzahcthV iunhitioii and love of intrigue. If^she would nut 
be Yjut up<»ii her trial, before a tribunal which had no pretence 
to jurisdiction, the lords were to be charged rebellion, and 

in thbir own defence w^ere to bring accusations against their 
sovereign, Avhich she might answer or uot^ iis she thought fit. 
It was a cunning device ; hut the (Queen’s junsdititioii was 

equally Avanting ; and her jiurpose was no less dishonest than 
cruel. She intended Murray ‘to utter all he could to the 
^ Quedn <rf Scols’ dishonour; to cause her to come in disdain 

* with tlie whi^e subjects of the realm, that she might he the 

‘ more unable to attempt anything to her disadvantage ;’§ while 
to persuade Mary to appear, she was protending that if she 
could clear herself she should be I’estored t-o her kingdom. 

After protracted nef^’qtiations, intrigues, and vacillation, 
Elizabeth completed her subtle scheme. In October 1568, 
a commission was opened at York, in which Elizabeth was 
repiHisented by the Earl of Sussex, Sir lialph Sadler, and the 


* Hifit. ofEliz. vol.iii. p. 262. f Ibid., p. 271. 
t Ibid., p. 276. § Ibid., p. 289. 
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Duke of Norfolk, Scotland by tlic Regent Murray in person and 
other commissioners, and Mary Stuart by Lord Herrics, Boyd, 
Livingston, Cockbiirii, and her chief adviser trohii Ijeslie, 

Bishop of Ross. All these parties ‘were playing a cross game : 
Elizabeth was intent upon obtaining ev idence of Mary’s guilt, 
without sacrificing her cntii*cly to the Regent; tlie Duke of 
Norfolk was forwarding his o\ra design of a marriage with the 
fugitive Queen ; Murray, distrusting Elizabeth, w^ fearful of 

exposing himself to the vengeance of liis own sovereign, in case 
of h(*r restoration ; and Mary was hoping 4h.Tt jiartly by the 

aid of Elizabeth, and partly by intrigues with her ow n friends, 
Hnd a compromise with her enemies, she might be restored to 
liberty and power. 

The confederate lords were accused of rebellion; and in reply, 
Murray defended them on the ground' of Bothw^ell’s crimes and 
the Queen’s marriage, without accusing her of being concerned 
in the murder. But while he withheld this })uhlic accusation, 

he show'ed the Commissioners, in private, the proofs wkich he 
was able to offer. ‘ To this point,’ says IVIr. Froude, ^ Elizabeth 
‘ had brought it ; she had sjmn refinement within refinement, 
‘ artifice miliin artifice. The Queen of Scots Avas to be accused 

‘ and not accused, acquitted and not acquitted, restored nud 
‘ not restoreiL’ Suddenly, however, she heard of .Xorf'olk’s 
])rojected marriage, and at once cancelled the York Commission, 

and summoned all the parties h) Westminster. 

Here she afseinblod a council of Peers, before phoni the 
proc;eedings Avere resumed. The Bishop of Ross entered a 
^ protestation ^thr-t while ready to ti*cat for an arrangement, 

‘ he w^as submittiitg to no form of judgment, nor Avould admit 
‘ auy judge or judges Avhatevcr to have authority over liis sovo- 
‘ reign.’ Murray now openl;jj at^ciised Mary of having been 

the contriver of her husband’s murder, but Avithout producing 
the proofs ; and the Bishop of Ross contended on her behalf, 
that she Avas now insidiously put upon her trial, contrary to the 
<»ngagemcnts of the Queen of Kngland. If sh<sj Avere to reply 

at all, it could only be in person, before the Queen herself and 
the Peers. Another attempt was now made to stop the case 
and arrange a comiiromise ; but the Queen was resolved that 

the proofs should not be Avithheld. tThe Bishop of Ross pro- 
tested, and declared the conference at an end; hut Murray, 
when called upon to justify his accusations, produced the fatal 
casket and other evidence. In this manner, the Queen of Scots 

had been betrayed into proceedings by Avhich she found tierself 
put upon her trial, in a court having no pretence to jurisdiction 
over her ; and the proofs of her guilt were now in the hands of 
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the sovereign whose enmity she had too much reason to dread. 
She was tried in her absence, and in a form whK'h put it out of 

her power to rebut the adverse evidence, without acknowledging 
the usurped jurisdiction of the Court. 

Mr. Froude is pleased to affirm that * Elizabeth had not meant 

* to deceive ; but a vacillatiiJg«|)urpose and shiftin'g humour had 

' been as effective as the most deliberate treachery.’ * That she 
showed vacillation in contriring the means of ruining Mary 
Stuart may be admitted; but as to the object itself there was 
throughout an inflexible resolution. SFie now artfully advised 
her victini I i abandon her defence and throw herself upon her 
forbearance, which would have been iit> less thair a confession 
of guilt. This snare was avoided ; she was nfraid of being 

* entrapped and allured;’ but Mary was disgraced in the eyes 
of the peers and ])rivy council ; and, as she had refused to offer 
a defence, there was still an excuse for continuing hci* imprison- 
ment. On tlie other hand, Murray had been tricked by false 
promises into the production of evidence of his sister’s guilt, 
but failed in obtaining a confirmation of her deposition, or on 
acknowledgmcntof his own title as regent. Elizabeth haul been 

false, fickle, and treacherous to all parties; she had betrayed 
them all alike for her own selfish and tortuous ends. Mr. 
Froude fields traces of a * weak and unreasoning tenderness,’ 
and even of ^generosity,’ in her conduct, where others see 
hypocrisy and hardness of heart. 

are •unable to accept his judgment upon tltese events, or 
to acquit Queen Elizabeth of injustice and perfidy. The 

flight 9f Mary into England had been proippteft by her own 
strong professions of friendship, and her pretended indig- 
nation against those who had dethroned hOr ; and to reward 
Tier confidence with imprisonment, and reduce her by insidious 

derices to the degraded position of a criminal, needs a better 
excuse than vacillation to redeem her conduct from imputations 
of treacberj^. Ilo^vever embarrassing Mary’s flight into Eng- 
land may have been, it was the clear duty of Elizabeth to have 
left her free ; and the artful scheme of assuming a jurisdiction 
over her, which had no warrant in international laws was a 
monstrous usurpation of <power. Her conduct was no less 

impolitic than unjust; and however much reason there may 
have been for apprehending Mary’s intrigues with France or 
Spain, her unjust imprisonment in England 'was the cause of 
the greater part of tlie troubles of Elizabeth’s reign. Mr. 
Froude has laboured heavily to vindidite or excuse her ; but 

* Hist, of Eliz., vol. iii. p. 350. 
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we think he has laboured in vain; and that M. MJgnet’s 
sterner estimate of her conduct is more consistent with liistoric 
truth. Speaking of this period, he says : — 

^ As for Mary Stuart, she remained a prisoner in England. £lm- 
betb not only did not assist her against her subjects, as she 
mised, but did* not even restore her liberty, of which she oughjl^evei'' 

to have deprived her. Without respect for the rules oi* jusdiofe and 
the rights of hospitality, as well as for the prerogatives <3forowns, she 
was not afraid to imprison* a suppliant and to bring to judgment a 
queen. She had not be(m sensible either of the trjist of ^le^'fugitivc, 

or of the prayers of the relative, or of the affliction of the woman, 
or of the honour of the sovereign. * Mary Stuart, on her side, had 
no longer any reserve to maintain towards Elizabeth. Arrcsted^^^th 
perfidy, defamed with hatred, imprisoned with injustice, she was 

justified in attempting everything to gain her freedom. I^e did not 
fail to do so.’^ 

More serious difficulties were about - to disturb Elizabeth’s 
reign than the torture of a defenceless woman, and officious 
intermeddling in the .‘iffairs of a friendly State ; and they were 
dne, in great measure, to her treatment of Mary, and to her 
insincerity and va<’illation in dealing with her own subjects 

and with foreign sovereigns. The Reformation was so recent 
that religion was still one of the chief causes of embarrass- 
ment in England, as in several other States. The Calholiosliad 
been put down; but they hi»pcd for the restoration of their 
faith in another reign, if* not in this. They had looked forward 
to the succession of Mary Stuart ; and her hard treiitnient by 
the Queen now led them to espouse her cause, and prc(‘i])i- 

tate Iheir plaSis%r overthroi\ing tlie Reformation and, with it 
the Queen herseff — ^tlie chief Protestant sovereign of Europe. 
The aid of the kings of France and Spaiti, as great Catholic 
Powers, was naturally relied on ; and hcncc arose a succession 
of intrigues and rebellions which distracted Elizabeth’s reign 
for eighteen years. 

In August 1568, the Spanish ambassador, I)e*^ Silva, was 

replaced at the Court of. London by Don <Jiierau de Espes. 
The one was a high-bred and accomplished gentleman, averse 
to intrigue, and without fanaticism : the other was at once a 
conspirator and a fanatic. 

* On Don Guerau had descended the*dropped mantle of Do Quadra. 
Inferior to his prototype in natural genius for conspiracy, inferior 
to him in intellectual appreciation of the instruments with which he 
was working — he was nevertheless in hatred of heresy, in unsernpu- 
lousness, in tenacity of pr.rpose, and absolute carelessness of personal 


* Histoiro de Mario Stuart, 3rd ed., voL ii. p. 63. 
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risk to himself, as fit an instrament as Philip could have found to 
communicate with the Catholics, and to form a party among them 
ready for any purpose for wliicL the King of Spain might desire to 

use them.’ (Hist, of Eliz., yq}, iii. p. 328.) 

He at once became the centre, of intrigues and’ conspiracies, 
all the secrets of whi*ihp we are admitted by the Simancas 
archives and other state papers of the time. Mr. Froiide*has 
entered inti^ them with elaborate and instructive detail ; he has 
traced out all the agents in the. dark plots by which Elizabeth’s 
throne and life were* threatened ; and he has introduced us to 

the inner councils of the Queen* and her advisers, by whom 

these plots were countermined. , 

Two conspiracies, to which Don Guerau was a party, were 
Speedily set on foot; and in both the foreiAost place was 
assigned to Mary Stuart. The northern lords wire projecting 
a Catholi<5 insurrection, the detlironemcnt of Elizabeth, the 
c*ro wiling of Mary Stuart, and her uuirriagc w'ith Duu .John of 

jVustria. The l)uke of Js’orfolk and Es adherents merely 
sought the overthrow of Cecil, and the marriage of Korfolk to 
Mary, who was to become a member of the Churdi of England. 
AVhile these plots were being hatched,’ Elizabeth’s conduct to 
Spain and France was so false and treacherous tliat slic nar- 
rowly ci<(;ai)cd a war with both. She had cDConraged and 
jiroloctcd Knglibli j^rivatoers who preyed ujion the commerce 

of Spain ; ships laden with SiRinish treasure were seized in 
tlic iiorts^of Plymouth and Southampton, and appropriated 
by the Queen ; .iiul outrages were committed upon the persons 
and property of ^Spanish merchants residfiiit» in England. 

Redress was withheld by cunning subterfuges and falsehood. 
A ])olicy no less provoking was pursued towards France. 
While the Queen professed herself neutral in the civil war 

raging between tlic King and the Huguenots, she was aiding 
the Prince of Condc at Rochelle with money and ammunition ; 
and English privateers sailing under Conde’s flag seized 
French ships, and openly sold their prizes at Plymouth and. 

Dover. The remonstrances of tlife French ambassador were 

met with transparent evasions. 

Happily, the jealousies of France aud Spain prevented them 
from making common calv^e against England ; and Elizabeth 
continued her decojrtions without the cost of a foreign war. 
Hut conspiracies at home were naturally fomented by so impo- 
litic !Ui irritation of the CatlioUc Powers. Elizabctli might have 

taken tlie lead of the Protestant causg in Europe. She miglit 
have aided the Huguenots in France and the Netherlands, and 
have conciliated the Iteformers of all denominations in England 
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and Scotland. Such a policy might have been hazardous, but 
while generous and noble in itself, it would have secured a 
hearty support to liei* throne against the intrigues of the Catho- 
lics ; and who can say what an impulse it would have given to 
Protestantism in Europe ! The mean and pitiful course pur- 
sued hy her, so far from eflFec£ually sup|)orting the Protestant 
cause abroad, merely encouraged* the Huguenots in^an inefiec- 
fiiftl resistance, vhue it provoked the CatholicsothrougLout 
Europe, and won no Protestant sympathy in England. 

Such being her rejlations with foreign Powers, she was 

exposed to the treasons of -her own subjects encouraged by 
their ambassadors. The Duke of Norfolk, feeble, hesitating, 
and timid, had seporate^d himseli* from the northern lords in 
pursuit of his'OT^m perscnal objects ; but he had been so far 
tempted into^treason as to seek assistance in his plot from the 
Duke of Alva ; and when Elizabeth peremptorily forbade his 
projected marriage with Mary, be was nearly driven inti> 

revolt. But his courage failed him ; he allowed himself to be 
arrested, and was imprisoned in the Tower. There he renounced 
his alliance with Mary, and, after some time, obtained the 
Queen’s forgiveness. 

But the Earls of Northumberland and Westmoreland, and 

their confederates in the North, were more eaimest in their 
cons 2 >iracy, and were encouraged by tlie strong Cathofic sympa- 
thies of the northern counties, by promises of support from 
Alva in Flanders. All their measures were concerted with 
the Queen of Scots and Don Guerau; and in Noveu&ber 1569, 
the counties of j^orthumbcrland, Durham, and Yorkshire were 

in arms ag^t tha Queen. But the South was true and 'loyal ; 

the rebels were foiled in their attempt to rescue Mary Stuart ; 
they received no aid from Alva ; and the Queen’s forces soon 

drove the leaders across the border into Scotland. Northum- 
berland was taken piosoner by the Regent, greatly to tlie 
disgust of the Scottish people, and lodged in Lo^le^en Gastic ; 
and Elizabeth, not content witli the most cruel punishments 

inflicted upon the rebels Vhom she had in her power, demanded 
the extradition of the earls by the Scottish government. 
Wholesale executions wci*c canied out, in which the Que^i 
showed herself as intent upon lu^re as upon vengeance. 
Numbers of those who had no lands'" were to be hung by mar- 
tial law on the parish green or market-place ; and the servants 
of the principal insurgents were to be executed near their 

masters’ houses ; and ^ the bodies were not to be removed, but 
^ to remain till they fell* to pieces where they hung.’ Those 
who had lands were to be formally tried, in order that the 
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Queen might be assured of the escheats ; and if judgment was 
not given lor the Crown, the prisoners were to be remitted to 

the tender m^cies of thei Star Chamber. Elizabeth, ^to 

* whom,’ says Mr. Froude, ^ nothing naturally was more dis- 
*■ tasteful than cruelty (I) -lyhen Sussex’s arrangements (for 
^ tliesc executions) were made known to her, was only impatient 
' that they should be canded out;’ and on l^e 11th «Tanuary she 
wrote that ^ she* somewhat marvelled^ that she had as yet heard 
^ nothing from Suss&x of any executic^n done by martial law 
^ as Avas appointed ; and she required him, if the same was not 
‘ alpady done, to proceed {hereto with all the expedition he 
‘ might, and to certify her of his doings therein.* • 

While these executions were proceeding, the Queen was 

tiying to force tlic Kegent to surrender Northumberland, and 
was offering bribes for the treacherous capture of Westmore- 
land. Murray did not venture to comply with her demands ; 
he had already roused a bitter feeling by the imprisonment of 
Northumberland ; and while he was still holding out against 
Elizabeth’s persistent claims, he was liimself struck down by 
the hand of tlie assassin Buthwelihaugh. 

The Eegent Murray is one of Mr. Fronde’s favourite 
character and deserves a large share of liis panegyrics. That 
he was the enemy of Mary (Jueen of Scots, and had driven her 
from her kingdom, Avould alone h 9 .ve been a sufficient claim to his 
favour ; but Murray liad many eminent qualities which, in evil 
times, confmend him to our respect. If it be exaggerated praise 
to afUrm with Mr. Froude that * when the verdict of plain 

‘ human sense can get itself pronounced, tl\e*^*good Kegent” 

* will take his place among the best and greatest men who have 
‘ ever lived,’* we cannot but admire his’ moral superiority 
over the ruffians by whom he was surrounded. They were 
without any sense of religion or justice ; he was an earnest 
Protestnntj yet above the narrow intolerance of the fanatics 
of his own ag^ and country; and he honestly desired that 

Scotland should be quietly governed' and her deadly factions 
quelled. His greatest embarrassments had been due to Eliza- 
beth’s meddling and inconstant policy, and his chief errors to 
her dictation. r 

The second of Mr. Proude’s new volumes opens with some 
observations on the influence of the Reformation upon the 
character of the people in England and in Scotland, which 

* Hist, of Eliz., Tol. in’, p. 581. Mignet’s estimate of Murray’s 
character is less favourable ; but hc does justice to his eminent qua- 
lities. (Ilistoirc de Mario Stuart, vol. ii. p. 116.) 
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will hdp us to understand some of the political problems of 
Elizabeth's reign. Three-quarters of the peers, he tells ns, 
and half the gentlemen were dis^ifected; and they had the 
goodwill and encouragement of France and Spain, whom she 
had insulted and provolted : yet. the northern rebellion had 
miserably’ failed. It was, indeed, a rash and ill-concerted rising, 

and ivas readily put down by the strong arm of thp executive 
government; yet if the Catholic body were as numerous and as 
disaffectcrl as they are rej^resented to have been, it is singular 
that the northern earls* met with so little support Doubtless 
it was one Aing to conspire for the restoration of the ancient 
faith, and another to rebel against their lawful soveroign ; but 
much was ducj» the characteristics of* the two religions. 

' Catholicism in England was still to appearance large and im- 
posing, but its* strength was the strength of age, which, when it is 
boAvod or broken, cannot lift itself again. Protestimtisin, on iho 
othor hand, was oxuherant in the freshness of youth. . . . The 

Catholic rested upon order and tradition, stately in his habits of 
thou gliV mechanical and regular in his mode of action. His party 
depended (»n Its leadeivs, and the leaders looked for guidance to the 
Pope and ilu* Europo.ui Prince's, 'fhe IVutestaiit was self-dependent, 

confident, careless of life, believing in the future not the past, irre- 
prcs.«!ible by authority, e«ger to grapple with his adversary wherc- 
ever lie could find him, and rushing into piracy, metaphorical or 
literal, when regular warfare was denied him. (Vol. iv. p. 4.) 

With such supporters of her throne, Elizabeth was able to 

defy Catholic aifiaffection aud foreign intrigues. '* 

The influence of the lieformation u|H)ii the character of 

the people, was'fstr more stiTldng in Scotland than in*' Eng- 
land. 

' Elsewhere the plebeian elements of nations had risen to power 
througii the arts aud industries which make men rich — the commons 
of Scotland were sons of their religion. While the nobles were 

splitting into factions, chasing their small ambitions, taking securi- 
ties for their fortunes or entangling themselves in political intrigues, 

the tradesmen, the mechanics,^ the pour tillers of the soil, had sprung 
suddenly into consciousness, with spiritual convictions for which 
they were prepared to live and die. The fear of God in them left 
no room for the fear of any other thing ; and in the very fierce in- 
tolerance which Knox had poured infl their veins, tlicy had be- 
come- a force in the state. The poor clay which, a generation earlier, 
baron would have trodden into slime, had been heated red-hot 
in the funiace of a new faith.’ * 

In this faith there waSj indeed, a lai^e leaven of bigotiy and 

* Hist, of £liz., vol. iv. p. 24 ; sec also another instructive pas- 
sage upon the influence of John Knox, p. 456. 
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fanaticism ; but we can never fail to recognise its elevating in- 
fluence upon the moral character of the Scottish people, nor to 
admire their resolute independence and indomitable of 
liberty. It was one of the faults of the late Mr. Buckle that 
in his historical review of the people of this country, he dwelt 
witli too much contempt upon, their fanaticism, and apT>rcciatcd 

too lightly the virtues by i?^iiich it was accompani^ and the 
political and social resuhs of an earnest, if narrow, creed, 
Ilcligion was stiH the chief moving cause of the political 
events of this time. During the northern rebellion, many 

Catholic gentlemen had so/upled to take arms against the 
Queen, wj[io had not been excommunicated by the head of their 
Chiirch ; and in order to assist the Catholi(‘. cause in Fngland, 
and if possible to unite Spain and France in a carusadc against 
a Protestant Queen, Pope Pius V., in Febniaiy, J57(), framed 

a Y)ull of excommunication against Klizabeth, in which he ab- 
solved her subjects from their allegiance, and forbade them to 

recognise her any longer as their sovereign. As this missive 
had not the sanction of Philip ll., it was confided to the 
Cardinal of Dorrainc, to be issued at the first convenient op^jor- 
tunity. Alcan while, • Elizabeth was resolved upon punisldng 
the rebel lords who had taken refuge in Scotland ; and as they 
ivere no> given up to her. Lord Sussex was commanded to 
make a raid across tJic border, which ho did in such a fashion 

that he destroyed “ ninety strong castles, houses, and dwelling- 
^ places, jvith three hundred towns and villagijs*’ And while 
executing this outrage upon a friendly State, Elizabeth was 
increasing*! he dissensions of that unhappy ct)unlg-y by constant 

intrigues with its various factions. She still rchised to rccog- 
nise tlic infant James; she still ju-ctendefl to contemplate the 
restoration of Mary Stuart ; she seemed to favour both religions; 

she offered her supjK)rt to any party which w^ould assist in exe- 
cuting^ the law against the English rebels ; she was changing 
her coui’fV from day to day; she was deceiving friends and 
eiieinics, until* she was assured by Sussex that * she must 

‘ decide quickly, or she would lose'botli parties.’ 

Still hIic was able to betray and tiiflc with sdl who trusted 
her. She liad provoked and insulted* France and Spain, but’ 
they had shninK from f^ialting war upon her ; she liad out- 
raged Scotland, but was able to defy its resentment. France 
tliroatened to send troops to assist her Scottish ally, but the 
threat was not carried out. Again an English army crossed 

the border, and this time it descenpd upon the Hamiltons, 
the main supporters of the Queen of Scots, whose restoration 
Elizabeth pretended to have in view. 
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Mary’s party and the Catholics were furious at thjia hostile 
movement; and on the loth of May, while the jgliay was. 
still in Scotland, the bull of excommunication foupd 
uailed against tlie Bishoj) of London’s door. 
such a time, it seemed as if France had resolved to carry cm 
her thrciat, and that a Cathcilic crysadc was about to exp^i^e 

against England. In Elizabeth^ councils there was 
serious division of opinion. Lord Arundel, Leicester, * and 
other councillors who favoured Mary Queen* of Scots, pro- 
posed to avert war by ^le release of Marjr Stuart, an accom- 
modation of affairs in Scotland, and the recall of the army from 
tliat country. Cecil was for open 'defiance of France and the 
Catholics, and exclaimed * that the Queen had no Mends but 
* the Frotestaniis, and if she yielded, she would lose them all.’ 
The stem L^ Keeper Bacon condemned Arundel and his 
Mends ‘ as secret servants of the Queen of Scots,’ and said — 

‘ After what you have done and arc doing in Scotland, you cannot 
HOW turn back; courage alone is safety— courage and persistence. 
Go on as you have begun, and there will be soon no Queen’s party, 
no French party, no Catholic party to trouble that country more. 
Knglish influence will he supreme there, and ^religion, the Frotestant 

religion, will be established beyond reach of harm from end to end 

of Britain.’ (Vol. iv. p. 63.) 

Klizabeth, as usual, was undecided, but she at once recalled 

her troops to Berwick and renewed negotiations with Mary 
Stuart So far the Catholic party had prevailed ; and while 
h]lizabeth was^loubtiug and vacillating, she was sifrrounded 
by conspirators. Arundel was plotting her overthrow, and 

l)on Guerau ^a^i)lannin^ a Catholic insurrection the instant 
Mary Stuart -was set at liberty, to be aided by a Spanish army 
from Flaiuiers. But again Elizabeth changed her course, and 

whilcf pretending to negotiate with Mary Stuart, she assured 
the Scottish lords ‘ that in no Mse they should shrink or yield ; 
' and whatever the Ciuoen of Scots or her friends might tsay to^ 
‘ the contrary, they might assure themselves of the support of 

England.'^ , 

It were tedious to follow Elizabeth through all her windings; 
her fickleness and falsehood exceed belief She had hitherto- 

prevented the appointment of anol^ier Regent to succeed 
Murray: at length she signified her* assent to die nomination 
of the Earl of Lennox ; but, at the same time, repeated her 
intimation that she was bent on treating with Mary Stuart. 

No wonder that Randolph, her minister at the Scottish Court,, 


* Hist, of Eliz., vol. iv. p. 71. 
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declared that she would soon not ^ have a fiiend in Scotland to 
' serve her turn.’ She had forfeited the, confidence of all 

parties, whom she had alternately injured, insulted, and be- 
trayed. A third foray soon made across the border. 
Dumfries Castle was blo’WTi up, and ‘not a stone house left 
‘ standing in Galloway capa.b]||i of giving shelter to armed men.’ 

Assuredly'Scotland owed little gratitude for Elizabeth’s good- 
will. • • 

Meanwhile the I'Vipal hull had encouraged a religious re- 
action in favour of the ancient faith, afid sustained the hopes 
of the diF:ijfi',cted. Mr. Fiv>ude tere reverts to the religious 
condition^ of England in such a manner as to ca|l for remark, 
lie says trulj'' that ‘ the Catholic sjurit was naturally strongest 

‘ where the people were least exposed to contact with sti-angers. 
‘ In the Midland and Northern Counties, where the feudal 
‘ traditions lingered, the habits were unaltered and the siiper- 
‘ stitions iindispcllcd;’ while the new faith was readily em- 
braced by the merchants and traders of the towns and seaports. 
We will not contest his views as to ‘ the quieter, purer, nobler’ 
form of Piiiitanisin ; but ^ve must take exccjition to his un- 
just treatment of the Church of England. The Church, he 
says — 

* was a lafitudinarian experiment, a contrivance to enable men of 
opposing creeds to livo together without shedding each other’s blood. 

... In itself it pleased no party oi* section. To the heated contro- 

versialist, its chief merit was its chief defect.’ , 

And again, it was the extreme reformers or Puritans — 

‘ who formeil the noble element in the Church of Erigland. It was they 
who had been its miirtyrs ; they who, in their sdbrn of the world, in 
their passionate desire to consecrate themselves in life and death to the 
Almighty, were able to rival in self-devotion the Catholic saints. . . 

It would have’ fared ill with England had there been no hotter blood 
there than filtered in the sluggish veins of the officials of the Estab- 
lishment. There needed an enthusiasm fiercer far to encounter the 
revival of Catholic fanaticism ; and if the young Puritans, in the 

heat and glow fif their convictions, gapped their traces and flung 
ofi* their harness, it was they, after all, wlio saved the Church which 
attempted to disown them, and with the Church saved also the stolid 
mediocrity to which the fates then and ever committed and commit 

the government of it.’ (Vdl* iv. pp. 107-1 15.) 

An English churchman may afford to smile at the irreverent 
sneer of this last passage, and to ask where arc the Puritan names 
which can be arrayed against the illustrious line of worthies 
who have adorned the Church of England ? * But he is bound 

* Mr. Froude has introduced into his fourth volume an elabo- 

rate panegyric of Thomas Cartwright; but by how many living 
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to protest against Mr. Fronde’s view of the latitudinorian 
scheme of his Church. Doubtless, it was desired to be com- 

prehensive : in an age of heated controversy, it waa intended 
to avoid needless ofibnee to tender conscionccs; it was con- 
trived so as to sink narrow points of difference among Christians 
in a broad ground of agreement apO reconciliation ; it favoured 
moderation and discouraged fanaticism. The schetiic was at 
once pious, rational, and stal.csmanlikh. That it was not en- 
tirely successful is to be ascribed rather to. the ^spirit of intoler- 
ance Avilicli was permitted to^deface it, than to its own inherent 
defects. And notwithstanding the errors of kings, bishops, 
and stiitcsmep, tlic Clmrcli so far prevailed over, all other ■ 
religious i:oiiununions, that within a century after Flizabeth’s 

reign it compriled at least nine-tenths of the people of England. 
The CatholjoB had been neai-ly r()oted out of the land, and the 
Puritan uoii-confonuists were but an incoTisIdorablc sect.* 
When, in our own time, the articles and formularies of the 
Church of England Ijmvc been subje(!ted to the closest jiullcial 
scrutiny, the keenesi legal inlellects of the present age lia^'e 
been si ruck by tlie oxl raoi'dinary skill and wisdom with which 

the groundwork of the English Church u'as laid. 

Apart fiom diflcrencos oT' doctrine and ceremonial. Catholics 
wol’e repelled from couniiuniou with the Ileformcd Ohureh by 
their faithfulness to the papal supremac^y ; and many who 
had submitted to outward conformity were encouraged by the 
j)iipal bull to discontinue their attendance at the y)ari^‘b church, 
and to resume tlicir own forms of Avorsliip. The l\)p<i had 

further absolvcd«tiiem from allegiance to an heretical ppnee ; 
and their faith thitb naturally le<l them to disaiFection, If not to 
active treason. To. restore their religion was a sacred duty ; 
and the ovcrUiniw of the Queen was but a necessary means to 
that end, sanctified by the head of their Church. Elizabeth 

was surrounded by traitors: they sat at her council; they 
plotted ill the House of Peers ; they were betrayin^f lilir, and 

scheming against her life, as ambassadors &om fiicndly Powers ; 
and the rallying point of 'their treasons was Mary Queen of 
Scots. 

Englishmen would the works of Cartw/i^t now be known if they 
were not rescued from oblivion by his controversy witli so great a 
mill! as Hooker? But tho namo of Hooker docs not yet occur in 
3ttr. Froude’s pages. 

In 1696, out of 2,599,786 freeholders in England and Wales, 
there were only 1.3,856 Catholics, and 108,676 Protestants 

non -conformists. {^Census lieport on JUeliywus Worship, 1851, 
pp. c. ci.) 
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To avert the perils by which the Queen was beset at home 
and abroad, Cecil was sent to Chatsworth to treat |)er8ona11y 

with Mary Stuart, and Walsingham was despatched to l^aris 
to secure a closer alliance with France. As regards Mary, we 
cannot believe that more was intended than to beguile her, by 
lUlse ho])es, from her iiitrigCi^s with France and Spain, and 

with the Catholic nobles. Whatever the purpose, Mr. Froude 

is ever rctTidy for her execution : — 

‘ There slie lay, cloacrving, if crime could deserve, the highest 

gallows on which ever murderer swupg, yet guarded by the mystic 
sanctity oi 1; r birth-claim to the crown. . . . What to do with her 
at pr<*scnt,,and till the times wore ripe fo» the sharp remedy of the 
11 X 0 , might well try the strongest intelligence.* (Vol. iv. p, 118.) 

With France, Walsingham’s negotiations toot a turn suffi- 
ciently ridiculous. The Court and the Huguenots had lately 
brought tlicir civil war to a close, and the government were 
now free 1*or any cntcr])risc wliicli ambition might prompt them 
to undertake. Taking the Cadiolic side, they might espouse 
the cause of Mary Stuart, and marry her to the Duke of Anjou ; 
• or siding with the Protestants, they might enter into an alliance 

with Enjjliind and tile Prince of Orange, and drive out Alva 
aud tlic hiiiuiiards from the Nether]an<ls. It was a great occa- 
fiiiulior afJroit diplomacy ; but the negotiations, instead f»f being 
directed by high statesmanship, were rendered at once absurd 
and revolting by the ccMjuetiy/ Indecision, and falsehoods of 
Elizabeth! The Duke of Anjou had been spokch of as? a suitor 
of Mary Stuart ; and it was suggested that by maiTying hini 

herself, she could disappoint her rival, and se<5ui^ the support 
of France against all her enemies. The idea was not a bad 
one; and cvtiii Cecil favoured it; but Anjou was a boy of 
tw^enty, and Elizabeth a mature spinster of thirty-seven. {State 
mamages, however, are not always governed by domestic con- 
siderations, and tJiis objection might have been submitted to on 
either sid<?; but li^llzabeth was alri^ady known as a false and 

silly coquette.* She had befoolcij many suitors; five years' 
before she had declined an alliance -with Anjou’s elder brother 
Charles, King of France ; lately she had renew^ed her di])lomatic 
flirtations >vith the Ar^iduke Charles; and could anyone 
regard her present overtures otherwise than as a cunning 

S leasantry ? La Mothe the French ambussador, and Catherine 
e Medicis, at first believed that she merely designed to sefiaratc 

France from Mary Stuart, and to foment jealousies between 
^France and Spain ; and tliis was probably Elizabeth s real pur- 
pose, while Ifer feminine vanity and caprice were gratified 
by a new matrimonial project. 
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But Cecil was in earnest. He was persuaded that his mis- 
tress’s marriage was necessary for tlic security of her throne ; 

and he believed that this alliance i\ith the French royal family 
would frustrate treasons at home and combinations abroad. 
So soon as the French Court could bring themselves to believe 
in the seriousness of the schemcj^ negotiations were actively 
commenced The govemmente of the two countries were in 
earnest ; but the ])arties more immediately concerned were not 
quite assured of married bliss. The Queen expressed to !La 

Mothc her fear that her suitor’s — 

^afTections must have been already centered in some fairer quarter. 
Sho was herself aii old woifian, and but for tho hope of children would 
be ashamed to, think of marriage. . • . French princes had a bad 
name for conjt^al fidelity • . . ; and she wonld not like to find her- 
self the wife of a man who might respect her as a Queen, but would 
not love her as a woman.** 

The youthftil lover, on the other hand, appears not to have 
shrunk from tlie ripe charms of his mistress ; but he was horrified 
by tales of her profligacy. If he married a woman of infamous 
character, his <»wn honour would be touched. Possessed by ' 
this fear, he raved against the matdi, until bis mother, fearful 
of wholly losing the prize, actually wrote to La Mothe, in her 
own hand, inquiring if Elizabeth would accept his younger 

brother, the Duke d’Alen^oUj^who was only sixteen, and was 
amenable to reason ! La Mothe, however, assured her that 
the stories agafiist Elizabeth were unfounded scandald, that her 
court was pure, and that she enjoyed the respect tof ail her 

subjects. Anjou* satisfied, and became eager for the^ mar^ 
riage ; wliile Walsingham wrote cleverly from Paris that the 
Queen-mother was Resolved to provide for her son in Scotland, 

if not in England \ and ^ of all impending perils that would be 
‘ the greatest.’ 

That the marriage was politic in itself was pit)v,ed hy the 
consternation with which its announcement wps received by 

Mary Stuart, by the Catholic conspirators, and by Spain. 
Negotiations and intrigues became more rife than ever; and 
the cjorrcspondence to which we are here introduced, reveals 
the extraordinary activfty and address of Mary and her agents, 
of the Spanish Ambassador, of Alva, &.iid of the Catholic nobles, 
in conspiring against the throne, and even the life of Elizabeth.. 
The .Duke of Norfolk was prevailed upon to solicit in his own 

name, and in the names of forty other nobles, the invasion of 

his country by a Spanieb army, to overturn the Protestant / 

* Despatch from La Mothe, January 23, 1671. 
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faith and dynasty, while he, professing himself a convert to the 
Homan faith, continued, in outward observance, a Protestant, 
the better to deceive the government as to his designs."^ 

While these plots were thickening, and the negotiations for 
the French marriage -were proceeding, Elizabeth found herself 
constrained, by an exhausted exchequer, to call s^nother parlia- 
ment, aftef an intermission 6f five years. The occasion was 
seized upoiv hy the conspirators, and their plot well-nigh 
exploded. The nobles brouglit up their retainers in great 
numbers, and it waS arranged that thpy should surprise the 

Queen and Cecil, and make them prisoners, and that Mary 
Stuart should at tlie same time be rescued from her prison- 
house; bift the plot failed through the in*esolution and cowardice 
of Norfolk. This parliament was chiefly meiDorable for its 
Puritan majority, and for the independent spiri]; with which 
it asserted its own privileges against the Crown. Its most 
iin])ori.ant measure was that requiring subscription to the 

Thirty-nine Articles. It is difficult to repress a smile when 
W'c find that the subsidy, for which this parliament had been 
assembled, amounted ta no more than 100,000/, — a sum, at 
tliat tiiue, adequate tq hold France and Spain at bay, to over- 
awe Scotland, and to quell rebellions in Ireland. 

While parliament was still sitting, Cecil found means to dis- 
cover the dangerous conspiracy which was at work, and to 

detect the secret correspondency with the Continent. It was 
evident that Spain was preparing to assist the English rebels, 
and the alliance with France became all the more urgent. But 
Elizabeth trifling with the marriage, as hp,d been at first 

suspeoted ; and at length Anjou himself, happU^r far the Queen’s 

credit, threw up the afiair in disgust. Negotiations, however, 
were continued with a view to an alliance between England 

and France for the liberation of the Netherlands. At this very 
time Philip II. was discussing with his council, at Madrid, the 
best nioans of promoting a Catholic revolution in England. It 
was resolved that the assassination of Elizabeth should first be 

attempted; ana this enteq)rise wast entrusted to one Chapin 
Vitclli. Mr. Froude, who dwells perpetually on the Jiorrors 
of Dai'nley’s murder, discusses this project with idiilosophical 

equanimity, and employSithe very same arguments which we 
directed against himself a few pages back. 

^Assassination,’ he says, *in that passionate sixteonth century 
was not peculiar to creed or nation. Catholics profess abhorrence 

of the murder of Beton in Scotland. Protestants retort with effect 

* 

* Hist, of Eliz., vol. iv. pp. 149-174, 203-223. 
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by pointing to tho Regent Murray, the Prince of Orange, and the 
black butchery of St. Bartholomew. But both Protestants and 
Catholics might well drop their mutual reproaches ; tlicir sin was 

Hie sin of their age, the natural refiige of men who were driven 
desperate bjr difficulties which fair means would not clear away for 
them.* (Vol. iv. p. 251.) 

Don Gucrau was urging that the blow should be struck with- 
out delay. * The Catholics were three to one, und were all 

* prepared. 

J3ut Cecil, over wy,tchful, was penetratiifg, by lair means 

and foul, deep into all the sderets of the conspiracy. At length, 
bj' artful snares, and byjthc torture of servants and accomplices, 
the whole of* the wide-spread jdot was brought to li^fiit. Nor- 
folk was again arrested. ^ He fell upon his knees when the 
^ warrant was brought to him, and cried for mercy like a 
^ jioltroon.’ Far nobler was the bearing of Mary Stuart. 
'When she was told that her ‘ practices against the Queen of the 

‘ realm did deserve a sharper dealing, as time would shortly 

* mfike clear to all the world,’ she rej)lied with haughty defiancie 

* that she had come to Fngland as a free Princess, relying 

* upon promises wdiicli had been repeatedly made to her, and 
‘ instead of friendshi]) and hospitality, she had found a prison. 

^ . . . SJic was a free Princess, the Queen of Enghiiprs ef|ualy 
^ and’ was answerable neither to her, nor ip any other iiorfeon.’*! 

Her chief agent, the Bishop of Boss, was less brave, and con- 
fessed evciything that concerned his royal mistress, the Siwinisli 
ambassador, and the nobles. 

Don Ciiier^u, being summoned before the counwl, was told 
that his practices had been discovered, and that he* must 
depart the reahu. .The villany of this envoy was almost with- 
out a parallel : for three years he had been plotting against the 

throne and life of the sovereign to whom he was accredited ; 
and now that he was dismissed, be hired two bravos to ^sassi- 
nate Cecil, and lingered on tlie road, hopii^ to hQ,ar lliat the 
foul deed was done. Elizabeth had committed many wi'ongs 

against Spain, which would have justified war with England; 
but that the Spanish King and his ambassador should seek 
vengeance in the murder of the English Queen and her first 

minister, is a reproach even to sybh an age. The coward 
treachery failed; and Elizabeth had now to deal with her 
enemies at home. 


* Tills Spanish plot is also described by Mr. Motley, in bis * Rise . 

‘ of the Dutch Bepublic,’ vol. ii. p. 285. ^ 

j- Hist, of Fliz., vol- iv. p. 296. 
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Mary Stuart’s part in the conspiracy was visited upon her 
by the publication of Buchanan’s * Detectio,’ in which all the 
^ doings of Mary Queen of Scots, touching the murder oi‘ her 
^ husband, and her conspiracy, adultery, and pretended mar- 

* riage with the Earl of Bothwell,’ were exposed. The casket 
letters,, which had not hitherto been mode public^ were appended 

to the worik in French and Latin ; and copies were circulated 
throughout^Europe. ' At the same time, the Queen threatened 
^ that if Mary gave any more troubfe, the difficulties about her 
‘ would be promptly ’ended.’ 9 

Norfolk was put upon hjs trial for high treason ; and the 
unfortuu«i,t.e noble, who had been timid and irresolute as a con- 
sj)irator and jiitiful as a captive, bore himself bravely before 

his peers in Westminster Hall. According to* the barbarous 
fashion of that time, he was -denied tlie aid of •counsel, and 
was at once prisoner, witness, and advocate in his own cause. 
No trial so conducted can be approved as fair ; but the weak 
man had allowed liimself to be drawn into treason, and the 
verdict of guilty against him cannot be pronounced unjust. 
Elizabeth, in pity for his weakness, and in consideration for 

his rank, would gladly have si)ared his life ; and he lingered 
in jmson until, some months afterwards, the Commons insisted 
U))on his^execution. The same parHament also sought the life 
oi‘ Mary (^.uecii of Scots; but the time was not yet come when 

she was to be released iroin her* long imprisoiuneTit by the axe 

of the executioner. * 

During these critical events, the pi'ojcct of the French mar- 
riage had been revived ; and as Anjou recoiled foom tlic honour 
proposed for him, his hoy-hrother Alen^on Vas seriously pro- 
posed as his substitute. The importance, of a close alliance 
with France was now more apparent than ever. The enmity 

and hateful plots of Spain had been exjjosedj while the Court 
of Fi'^ce was not only ea^cr for a connexion with England, 
but WV& also, for a brief interval, friendly to the Huguenot 
cause. An effective treaty between England and France 
might have caused a momentous eltknge in the relations of the 
two faiths, and in the course of history. Mr. Fronde even 
goes so far as to say that ^ France and Biigland linked together 

‘ by a stronger tie than ^ords, would have freed the Nether- 

* lands from Spain. The Catholic States of Germanj- could have 
^ been swept into the stream of the Eeformatioii, and Kuroi>c 
‘ might have escaped the thirty years’ war, and tlie Kevoluium 
' of ’89.’ If we hesitate to accept so, vast an historical specn- 

' lation, we recognise too fully the force of the sword upon the 
faith of nations, to doubt tliat a Protestant crusade undertaiken 
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by France and England against Spain would have given a 
strong impulse to the Reformation in EuropC:, which had been 
checked and subdued by the temporal ][>ower ; millions would 
have been added to the Protestant faith ; and in an age vrhen 
religion was at the very root of poKtics, who can venture to 
divine the results of such a change ? With more certainty we 

may conjecture that if France had thoroughly committed her- 
self to the Huguenot cause by a war wi& Spaiif^ she would 
have escaped the horrors of St. Bartholomew. ‘ 

This treaty^ however criticaJy was associated with the mar- 
riage of an elderly lady and a boy ; and the lady was fickle and 
insincere, l^e highest^nterests of nations were at stake ; but 
this preposterous inarnage marred the policy of fhc ablest 

English statetoen. In the words of Mr. Froude — 

‘Elizabefih Would give no answer about Alen^on. . . . The same 
in cvei*ything — with Norfolk, with the Queen of Scots, with Scot- 
land, with her marriage, with the terms of the alliance — she could 
decide on nothing. From a mixture of motives, some honourable to 
her, some merely weak, some rising from the twist in her mental 
constitution, she hesitated to adopt, and she would not reject, the 
means which were pressed upon her for preserving her throne, and 
ahe laid, with flapping sails, drifting in the gale.’ 

But to the habitual indecision of the Queen, were now added 
the silly inconstancies of the woman. One day ^shc would 
^ not marry a boy with a pock-spoilt face ; ’ another, she 
desired him tp come and see her that ' she might ;try if she 
‘ could like him.’ Her ministers were embarrassed by licr 
^ continual dajiliance and doubtfulness ; ’ and the French Court 
was outraged bj* her insincerity. While affecting *to be 
anxious for the French alliance she was treating, or pretending 
to treat, witli Alva for betraying Flushing into bis power. The 

suspicions of the French Court were confirmed; and these idle 

and deceptive negotiations vrere suddenly terminated by the 
massacre of St. Bai*tho]omcw. c ’ 

When Catherine dc Medicis was convinced of Elizabeth’s 
double-dealing, she turned against the Huguenots, whose 
battles she had been prepared to light, and threw herself into 
the arms of the bigoted faction who thirsted for their blood. 

Her zeal Vas quickened by jealonijy of Coligny’s influence 
over the King. The assassination of the Admiral alone was 
hrst attempted ; and then the infamous Catherine, under 
the pretence of a Huguenot rising, wiling from the weak 

young King his assent tp the detraction of their leaders. The 

bloody work was commenced by the royal guard ; and eveir 
the King’s owm guests were murdered in his sight. 
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* Tlie retinues of the King of Kavarre and the Prince had been 
lodged in the palace at X)harlea* particular desire. Their names 
were called over, and as Lbej descended unarmed into the quadrangle, 
they were hewn in pieces. «There, in heaps, they fell below the 
royal window, under the eyes of the miserable King, who was forced 
forward between his mother aqd his brother, that hq might be seen 

as the accoo^lice of the massacie.’ 

The mol), ntore earnest Catholics and not less savage than the 
court, were soon* maddened by the shedding of Huguenot blood, 
and revelled in a general massacre. were these atrocities 
confined to Paris ; it was pretended that the Huguenots would 

take up aims ; and orders were given-, to exterminate them in 
J^yons, Orleans, liouen, and other townis. These mas.sacrcs 

were as savage as those revolutionary butcheries which dis- 
graced France more than two centuries laten The first 
began with the court — the latter with the X)eople ; the frenzy 
which animated the former was religious ; the madness which 
inspired the latter was political ; but both alike illustrate the 

hideous excesses into which an excitable people may be 
betrayed by wicked leaders and tlie dominion of extravagant 
ideas. 

There were rejoicings at Rome ; and ^ Philip, when the news 
‘ reaeked him, is said to have laughed for the first and only time 
‘ in ills life ; ' * but in. England there was a general cry of horror 

and indignation. From many jmlpits the preachers demanded 

‘ blood for blood ; ’ and the bishops besought the Queen that 
the Cath<iiic priests and gentlemen who were in ^irison iVn* 
rei using the oath of allegiance should be immediately put to 
death T A new direction was at once given to English policy. 
Elizabeth was estranged from France, and renewed friendly 
relations with Spain ; the English Catholics were neglected by 

Alva; and tlic Queen Am still at [leaec with £uF0])e, and 

inistirce of her ovrn rebellious subjects. It is ini]>ossible to 
read MK Froude’s pages without being impressed with the 
extraordinary ii:ifiuencc of England in the councils of Europe. 
Notwithstanding the weakness, vacillation, and insincerity of 
the Queen, all countries courted her alliance, and shrtink from 
resenting ^e wrongs which they suffered at her hands. 

At length, also, a decided policy was forced upon 
Elizabeth in the affairs of Scotland. At first it was proposed 
that Mary Stuart should be given up to the Scots, and by 
them tried and executed. The terms of this arrangement 

* For a fuller account of Philip’s grim merriment, see Motley’s 
‘ Eiao of tho Dutch Republic,’ vol. ii. p. 333. 

VOL. eXXIV. NO. CCLIV. L L 
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could not be agreed upon ; but ber cause was utterly ruined. 
Tlie French massacres had aroused so strong a feeling of dis- 
gust in Scotland, that all j^arties renounced any renudniug 
sympathy with France, ahd were iteady to ^ join with England 
‘ in some straighter league.’ The blood-stained nobles might 
not have been, deeply moved ; but i a middle class, made strong 

‘ by faith in God, was stepping forward into energy and selt- 

* reliance ; aud in worldly strength as well as spiritual power, 

* they wei’C making good their place in the commonwealth.’* 
Such men as tliese were fired by a sacred indignation against 
SO foul a massacre of their brethren in the Protestant faith ; 
and their preachers gsi\% noble utterance to tlie popular wrath. 
John Knox, 'whose life was fast ebbing away, rMlied his 
strength to pre^ich. before a Convention of the Estates, at which 
the French a<abassador was present. 

‘ Turning to him, as a Hebrew proplict might have turned, he 
said, **Go, tell your king that sentence lias gone out against liim — 
that God's vengeance shall never depart from him or his house— that 
his name shall remain an execration to the posterities to come, and 
that none that shall come of his loins shall enjoy that kingdom unless 
he repent.”’ (Vol. iv. p. 4i;j.) 

While the Scots were jjossessed by such feelings as these, 
the sacrifice of Mary Stuart’s cause naturally offered tlic means 
of reconciliation between Klizabeth and *thc King’s parly in 

Scotland. The Kegent Leunex had already fallen a victim to 
the violence oft Mary’s friends ; at this very time tlje Earl of 
Mar was carried riff, not without suspicions of poison : and it 

fell to his suceesfior, the Earl of Morton, to continue tlie nego- 
tiations with Enghind. He was resolved that Mary Stuart’s 
party should be effectually crushed, and for this end he sought 
the aid of England. Money was his most pressing want, aud 

this, with her accustomed ])arsimony, Elizahetli long continued 
to withhold by contemptible tricks unworthy of a queejo* It 
was wrung from her at last : she was obliged to reoogiJise the 
King, witlioiit further shifting and equivocation^ and to promise 
armed assistance if requirefl. The effect of her recognition of 
the young King was decisive upon the Scottish factions. Nearly 
all the leaders of the (Queen’s party at once swoi*c allegiance 

to her son, and accepted Morton a$*liegent. What miseries 
would have been spared to Scotland, if Elizabeth had yielded 
earlier to the obvious necessity of acknowledging the ^ facto 
King! Edinburgh Castle was now the only stronghold of 

Mary Stuart’s few remaviing friends, held hy Grange, Mait- 

HUt. of Kliz., voL iv. p. 441. 
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land, and other leaders on her behalf. Thej would soon liave 
surrendered ; but they received secret aid from France ; and, 
after the doubtful policy of Elizabeth, they did not believe tliat 
she could be induced to interfere in the struggle. Nor were 
they without wan*ant for their doubts. Having promised 
assistance to the .Regent, sli© began to fear that- her own in- 

fluence would be weakened by th^e utter ruin of Mary’s cause, 
and she grudged the expense of sending an army across the 
border: but, at*] ast,^ she was brought to reason by the adroit 
perBistence of her clever envoy Killigrow. An English force 
was sent from Berwick to aid the* Regent in the reduction of 
the castle, which .was soon obliged tew surrender j and with it 
fell the last hopes of Maiy Stuart in Scotland. 

Elizabeth had little cause for pride in the *part she had 
played throughout these troubles. ^ She had been arbitrary, 
meddling, ofheious, and unjust to all parties. It was not for 
her to espouse the cause of any faction. The Queen had been 
deposed, and she ought at once to have acknowledged the young 
King. Mary fled to her for protection. She was not at liberty 
to judge her — that was the office of her own subjects ; still less 
was she justified in consigning the fugitive to a prison. Her 
affected interest in her cause merely served to keep alive the 
disscnsioufi of her distracted CK>untry. 

Throughout his narrative Mr. Fronde has done his best to 

save Elizabeth's character, at the expense of her weakness and 
iudecisiouj but be now gives up her defence iii»the following 
bitter but too truthful words ; — 

* To ^his it had come at last ; and the shufflingi an^ the falsehood, 

and tlie broken promises had been thrown away. A few plain words 
would have sufficed to anniliilate the hopes of the party of the Queen 
of Scots, which Klizaheth herself bad created and had kept alive by 

her uncertainty. She had encoari^ed them to take arms ; she had 
led theyi to believe that in her heart she was on the QuecMi of Scots’ 
side ; arffi ir^ the end, after the Regent had been murdered, and her 
true friends brought to the edge of ruin, after having brought her 

own throne in danger, and imperilledsthe very Reformation itself, 

lier diplomacy broke down, and she was obliged to trample out the 
sparks with her own feet, which she and only she had kindled.’ 
(Vol. iv. p. 465.) 

Here, with the exception of a chapter upon Ireland, into 
which we do not propose to follow him, Mr. Fronde’s volumes 
are brought to a close. From an original history we necesBarily 

gather many new impressions ; but we fire unable to affirm that 

iur general judgment of the events and characters of this 
period has been modified by the perusal of this work. The 
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greater detail, however, into w^Licli it enters presents a picture 
of them on a larger scale. jVIr. Fi*oiide has laboured hard to 
paint Elizabeth in more attractive colours than she generally 
wears ; but it is tbe old face after all. ^ He endeavoui-s to 
shade her moral obliquities under her irresolution of pur- 
pose ; and, assuredly, he has succeeded in presenting that 

aspect of her character in a most' striking light. But we are 
still able to discern, no less clearly, tiioother faultaof her dis- 
])osition. She was at once* fickle and obstinate-; she -was cold, 
\'ain, niggardly, false, jind treacherous ; and; if we find her 

weaker than we believed h'er to be, she appears not more 
amiable, but only less ^rise. As' for Mary, Stuart, if hard 
words could lower our estimate of her character, ■would 

luive fallen low indeed: but the historian’s rancour against 
this unhappy .-queen has failcrf to obscure her womanly graces, 
her high courage, and her *rarc talents and accomplishments. 
Nor are we able to lose all pity for her wrongs and misfortunes, 

though she was stained with all the dupUcity and guilt of the 

House of Lorraine, from which she sprang. 

Cecil sho'ws himself to great advantage, as the shro'wd, saga- 
cious, and active statesman ; and wc are enabled to estimate 
the difficulties which encompassed him — an intractable Queen, 
a divided and intriguing conucil, a discontented nobility, an 
unsettled Church, a pcoi)le distracted by pplitical and religious 

dissensions, and the Catliolic .lowers ever plottmg his ruin. 
That so great man should have been unable to excruise a more 
salutary <ioiitrol over Elizabeth is mainly to be ascribed to the 
iiillueuce of oljier councillors, especially of Leicester, in rvhose 
base and cunning •'counsels may probably be found no' little 
(*xcusc for her vacillation. The Lord Keeper Bacon is just as 
rough, honest, and fearless as we tdiok him to be. The Regent 

Murray rises to a h'lgher place in history than has usually been 
assigned to him — superior to the factions of his country, aud 
pious -without fanaticism. Several of the seconda:!^'- £gm*cs> 
such as Walsingham, Throgmorton, Sussex, Knollys, Drury, 

and Eilligrew, also make (a favourable impression upon the 
reader. In tlie difficult positions assigned to them they dis- 
played courage and dijj^omatic sagacity, -with a straightforwarf] 

purpose, which puts to shame the mistress whom they served. 
And lastly, ive are introduced to Alva, not as the cruel bl^ot 
with whom we are too familiar, but as a cool and far-seeing 
statesman, offering moderate counsels to Philip, and not to be 
betrayed into poHtical indiscretions by an undue zeal for the 
Catbolic cause. 

We must now reluctantly take leave of Mr. Froude, whose 
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volumes will afford an intellectual treat to every class of readers. 
However familiar they may be with the reign of ^Elizabeth, thov 

will find it presented to them from new points of view; tlie 
(‘liaracters arc dra^m at full lengthy and may be judged by their 
o'wn words. Wo read the minutes and marginal notes of states- 
men; the despatches of ambassadors; the debates of the council 
hoard, and the conversations of the Queen and her ministers. 
We have before, us an animated representation of the time. It 
is not. so much a picture as an historical play, in which the 

actors perform their several parts»with^a reality and truthful- 
ness winch the most graphic descriptions fail to convey. For 
the present, the curtain has dropped lipon a stirring act ; and 
we await, with deep interest, its rising for another. 


Akt. VIIL — 1. Antique Gems: their Origin^ Uses^and Value 
as Interpreters of Ancient History ^ and as illustrative of An- 
cient Art ; with Hints to Gem Collectors, By the Rev. 
C. W. King, Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. London : 
1860. 

2. I^ryoifiles : Hie cdlen Steinc der Alien im Bereiche dcr Natvr 
und der bildenden JS^anst^ imt Berilcksichtiffung der Schmuck- 

und Siegelringe insbesmders dfr Griechen und Romer, Di\ 

Johann Hejnkich Kuaxjse. Halle: 1865* 

A RECENT article in this Journal* was devoted to a survey 

9 f the minerals that have been invested tvdth different 
degrees of intrinsic value, and have served for the purposes 
of ornament among various races of mankind. While seeking 
to trace the history of precious stones from this point of view, 
we endeavoured in particular to identify those among them 
which ^vc been described and alluded to in classical authors. 
Our pui^ose now is to 2 >eribrm a similar ofKce by the art 

which these inoi^crishable materials^ have been tlie means of 
handing down to us in the form of Gems ; and though wc 
might easily fall into the error of exaggerating the importance 
of tills subject as a deparynent of arclucology or of scsthctics, 

archaBologists and students* of art seem in our day, or at least 
in our country, to have gone to the other extreme, and to have 
somewhat undervalued the works of the gem-engraver. By 

the word ^ Gem’ we understand, not alone the precious material 
of the stone, but the combination of that material with a w^ork 
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of art either cut in intaglio into the hai*d and grainless texture 
of the ininernh or stAnding in relief as a cameo upon it. Thes 

shell-cameos with wliich Jtaly qow floods the world were 
almost, if not entirely, unknown to the Greek or Roman artist 
of ancient times ; for the Greek and the Roman artist sought 
in the sard or onyx a inatcriiif at once imperisliablc and 
beautiful, and of a texture to receive, with difficulty indeed, but 
not with rough resistance, the incisions of an .adamantine tool. 
The soft shell-cameo needs uo such tool, hut possesses no such 

imperishability. It ckme into vogue during the cinque-cento 
period, but was then only rarely used, and is chiefly known in 
the works of a feAv artiiftts, who availed themselves of this very- 
soft material ito engrave in a microscopic manner a multitude 
of figures Avithin the oval of a^ small cypra?a shell. The vast 
number of bameos now workecl in Italy, on the West Indian 
Strombus shell, and ou the Cnssis rufa of the West Coast of 

Africa, are a commerce of this century. 

No doubt, the extension of this commerce has tended h> 
demoralise the cameo-engraver in ])Jetra-dura, as tvoll as to 
spoil the demand for the far more expensive and far more 

noble works of the lapidary-artist. Of other causes that have 
also been at work to produce this decay of a beautiful art, we 
shall have more to say when wc sketch the history df that art ; 
for tliey are causes which inSuenced both its branches, and 
have left the world as destitu1;e of great engravers in intaglio 
as it is of ailists in cameo-euttiiig. 

For above two thousand years before our era^ intaglio en- 
graving subselved important purposes. The iniaglia, design, 
cut in a hard stone, was employed as the seal and signature of 
its owner. But ^de by side with this use of a particular art, 
the scope of art in general, and especially of those branches 
of it which are allied to sculpture, gradually came to ex- 
tend beyond the office of historically recording the, deeds of 
Fgyptian and Asiatic kings and empires, or fij^uring their 

divinities; for, home iy)wardB by the eunhing hands, and 
guided by the sensitive perceptions, of the Greek race, art 
passed out of this phase into one in which it dealt more lovingly 
with nature. Beautiful form and godlike grace began tlien to 
conquer the severi^ of sentiment the elder artists; and pro- 
gressing with this freer growth of the arts in general, those of 
sculpture, of die-sinking, and of gem-engraving entered upon 

their finest period. To the age that hsd seen the Parthenon 
finished, and was daily^liandling the money coined by the Cyj?i- 
cciie confederacy of Dorian towns, or by Elis, Clazomense, and 
other states of Greece, a few lovely Gredk gems must be referred 
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and the eJaims of sueli «;enis to admiration as works of art 
were not only recof^niscMl by c<infemporary eyes, but rriiule them 

objects to be collected so soon afterwards as collectors arose to 
"ather them. The fine state of many Greek coins existing in 
Pjiiro]K*an cabinets must, in some cases at least, be attributable 
to their having been presef^ed for Iheir beauty.* It is hardly 

likely, however, that, before the days of Alexander the Great, 
collections of coins and gems began to be made, but it is highly 
prohahio that soon afterwards they would have been so. 

The first dactylothcca wc liear^ of isf that made by Mithra- 
datea, and brought to Rome among the sfKiils of that splendid 
king, whp united to the taste and edueation of a jG reek gentle- 
man the trained eye for jewellery of a Shah-f J chan. This 
dactylotheca probably included, besides great numbers of 
mounted or unmounted gems, gold and other rings and precious 
stones. Blit Pliny, while mentioning this collection, tolls also 
of one made by Scauriis, the extravagantly magnilicent step- 
son of Sulla, who probably acquired the tastes of a collector 
in tlie Kast, and, by bringing them to Rome, inoculated 
therewith the w-caltliv patricians of the capital. During the 

Augustan era these tastes were gratified by many a luxurious 
Roman; and conspicuous among such gem-coil cctors was 
Mioccnsi*, who rivalled Cardinal Antonelli himself as a con- 
noisseur of gems and precious stones. Rome was then the 
centre of gravitation for all that was precious and portable 

in that wirle world tliat stretched from the gold and tin-bearing 
sands of ihe trans-Indian Chersonese to the steep seaboard of 

the Celtil)crian Mountains. Tlic tastes as \\i2lkas the arts of 
Greece became Roman by suloplioii, yet wdtlial retained sorae- 
tliing of an exotic chariuder. Would we*see the Greek gem- 
engraver and his works at home, wc must transport our minds 

to the rich towns of Sicily and Magna Cirrecia, or visit in fancy 

some*/)f the Greek colonies along the coast. Indeed, we 
may idinoSt see again, in all the activity of living art, Pantica- 

pseiim, the city of that famous Pontine sovereign, half Sultan, 
half Tyrannos, whose dactylothecfi Pliny tells of. To do so, 
we have only to make a pilgrimage to that imperial palace of 
art, the Hermitage at St. Petersburg, and linger for a few 

hours in the room wliere'iie the golden fflagree ornaments, the 
gems, the vases, and the otlier marvels that have been exhumed 
from the tombs of Kertcb. At Kertcli, as in every spot W'hcre 
Greek was spoken, this grt was in its home, and thrived so 
long as Greek nationalities retained Wtality. In Rome, indeed, 
* Greek art was domiciled and became a fashion, but was never 
really at home; and then, as luxury sapped the character 
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and culture grew less refined, the objects sought after by the 
wealthy became debased, and vulgar ostentation, such as in 

the exhibition of vast masses of plate, took the place of the 
artistic fashions of earlier times. Thus the taste for gems and 
the encouragement of Greek artists, so rife in the days of 
Augustus or • of Hadrian, had waned before the comnieuce- 

ment of tlie lower empire; an^ the gem-engraver’s art, in 
common witli the rest, sank with the taste it hod g^*atified, aiul 
on which it had been fed. ^ 

But to be under eclipse is not necessarily to have become 
extinct, and gems, usually in cameo w^ork of a. flat kind on 
pretty onyxes, are not rgre, which, by tlieir Greek inscriptions 
and tlic style of the designs, may be recognised as "evidently 

Byzantine. The subjects they represent are usually the 
sainted personages of the Oriental Church. Between these, 
the character of which remained stereotyped through centuries, 
and Italian -works of the later middle age, the differences of 
style are not very marked; indeed, the amphibious ecclesias- 
ticism of Venice may be said to have bridged the gulf that 
separated tlic East and West — at least so far as ecclesiastical 

art was concerned. 

Among the many examples of mediaeval works preserved 
in collections, we may mention a cameo paste of Italian work 
of the fourteenth century, in the British Museum, having for its 
subject the Seven Sleepers. Tie material is the reddish-brown 
kind of opaque glass on which the gold was ccipentcd iu 
ecclesiastical mosaic work — a material that often seems to 

have been th{is« employed for the paste iu which cslsts of such 
gems were taken. * In Moscow, in the Cathedral Treasury on 
the Kremlin, may be seen some large and beautiful onyxes and 
sardonyxes cut in cameo, in the Byzantine manner of the four- 
teenth century. 

To the tenth century belong other works of undoubted 
genuineness, cut in intaglio on rock crystal. Two oi these 
rare relids arc also to be seen in Mr. Eranka" department in 
the British Museum : on^ is a large slab of quartz crystal, 
long preserved in the Abbey of Vasor, on the Meuse, represent- 
ing the history of Susannah and the Elders, w^rouglit iu 

unpolished intaglio^ in a series of ^jlhall tableaux exquisitely 

drawn, by order, it is recorded, of Lothidre, King of France: 
its age is, therefore, the latter half of the tenth century. The 
other is a large thick mass of the same hard and dear material, 
in the general lentd-forjn of the Vesica piscis. It represrats 

the Crucifixion, and is probably Carlovhij^n, or possibly' 
Anglo-Saxon work of the some century. The engraring is 
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a^ain in intaglio, apparent!}” roughly scraped into the stone 
aloiifr tlie lines of a somewhat careful drawing. 

The existence of gems during those centuries is sufficient 
to prove that the art of ffem-en^raving had not been lost in 
cither of its branches. The cutting ot signets had, however, 
evidently ceased to be the^chief j>urpose for *which it was 

employed,* the sigils of those periods having been engraved 
almost invdtiably in metal. But tlie energy of Lorenzo de' 
Medici, in the’ fifteenth century, gave a new impulse to the 
halt-lost art. lie collected lapidaries i|i Florence, he brought 
together aTicient gems for tiieir kudy, and left behind him a 
school gem-engravers that produced, during the cinque- 
cento period, those enormous numbers, more particularly of 

fine cameos, but also of bmtiful intaglios,' in which we 
recognise a finish and an execution able to wie with the 
handiwork of the best age of imperial Borne. 

In design, indeed, tlie works of this period will generally be 
felt to betray a certain mannerism and a pseudo-classical feeling 
reflected from the character of the age that produced them. 
And this impression is enhanced by the sympathy of that age 

for the works belonging to the revival of lioman art under the 
Antonines — works vigorous in tlieir handling, but florid in 
design ; loaded with accessories, and evincing a great contrast 
with those that grew under the thoughts and liands of Grccdan 
artists, always so simple and gimceful, so gently moulded, and 
so tenderly finished. The seventeenth century had, too, its 
cumsiderable artists ; but the vigour that came down from the 

cinque-ceifto period was waning, and by the beginning of the 
eighteenth century was dead. Some may i^gret the artificial 
character of the classical revival of the .renaissance; but at 
least it was so far genuine that the artist went to school among 

the relics of classical times, and then set about producing 
w'orka of his own — inspired, indeed, by classical originals, but 
not m«?re slavish copies from them. The prem-engravers of the 
eighteenth century inherited the mechanical part of their craft, 
which had then become more perfect, perhaps, than any known 
to Greek or Koman artists; but they used this unrivalled power 
of execution, not to hand on a vigoraus art, healthily repro- 
ducing such artistic energy as the age^ may have possessed: 
they sat down simply to copy, even to forge, the finest gems 
wrought by the artists of (^cece or of Augustan Borne. 
The very names of real and imaginary Greek artists were 
counterfeited to give a colour to the deception, and to increase 
M:he ignoble gains derived from it. Anyone who bas made 
^ems a study must have noticed, among the public and private 
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collcctioTiK of Europe, reiterated cases of a particular subject, 
treated in ro]>ctitioTi, not witli the slight variation which tlie 

antique artist always allowed himself when he copied) whetlier 
from a painting, a statue, or a tas-rellcf, but ifi -a spirit of 
intentional and servile co)>ying, whereby the subject has been 
several times* repeated, so as of Jen to leave even the skilful 

critic at a loss to declare wliich, among many, the ori- 
• 1 • ** 
ginal. 

While the great and wealthy were, during the last century, 

vicing tvith one another in collecting gems, it was no wonda: 
that the market should be supplied with them, even though 
• antique ’ wqrks had te be manufactured to order-^a process 
all the more easy in proportion as the detection of the fraud, 
was difficult ;*for, in fact, it was next to impossible to detect 
what was gemuine among so nfany counterieits, in an age so 
thoroughly ^uncritical. The wheel of Sirletti at one time, and 
that of liiga at another, and indeed of a host of most skilful 
artists at all times in the last century, were busy in producing 
such counterfeits : copies of a gem being repeatedly made by 
the same artist, and distributed to eager collectors or to the 

hungry agents who supplied them. The resj)ectability of 
Natter and of the Ei<‘.hlers has been sup]>osed proof to the 
charge of having knowingly contributed to the conf iiftion ; but 
it is certain that many exquisite quasi-«Eitique gems passed 
from their ateliers, and in particular frfei that of Natter, into 
the market, and passed current for what they were v.ot. It is 
tme that, in ther latter part of the century, some of those artists, 

like Marchanl, aspired to doing original work, and tfiat a, few of 
Riga’s beads are almost Greek in character and finish. But 
in general these attempts at original design were not successful; 
and we must remember how statuesque is the design adapted 
for a gem, and how dependent the growth of a gem-engraver’s 
art must ever be on the progress of sculpture. Hencef Cin age 
in wliich the latter art is in a sort of abeyance ii#*not one in 
which the art of gem-cutting may be expe($£M to flourish. 
Some of the earlier artists* in the century made the 

mistake of taking elaborate pictorial comiidflxricitis as the sub- 
jects of their design; but another cause wa came in to inter- 
fere with the progr^ of iliie braiich*of art. 

By a natural law of reaction, an age of collecting is 
succeeded by an. age of fastidiousness and criticiBm. Moreover, 

in the first quarter of this century scholarship was already 
becoming more sceptical, and classical archasology was at the 
same time growing into a closer alliance with scholarship^ 
> whence a touchstone more sensitiYe and more sure than any 
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to wliifh they had yet been submitted bej^an to be applied to 
rrciTis. Under the .scrutiny of these finer tests, the eollcetii)n.s 

of the previous gcncratious^hai e been resolved into their many 

heterogeneous elements. 

When wo analyse an average colleetion of gems formed in 
the last century, they niay*Ue more or less easily distributed 
mto certain general groups. First there are the laboriously- 
finished but inflexible ivorks of the Archiiic-Greek style ; then 
come tlio quaint, exaggerated, and incornplotely-finished figures 

on Fftruscan scarabrei. About guch there (joiild be little or 
no hesitation; nor can the. critic doubt the age of the rude 
and halfvbarbaroiis gems turned out* by the mc^re degenerate 
artists of the middle cinjiire, although, stran^jc to say, it is 
not always easy to discriminate between the work of rude ar- 
chaism and that of barbarous Hecrejutude. Again, the simple 
attributes <»f the pure Greek gem of Greece projK^r and her 
eastern colonics can be generally recognised ; while the more 
voluptuous but elegant art of Magna Griecia and Sicily, like 
that of the early empire and of the age of Hadrian, presents 
ill its finer productions characteristics sufficiently distinguish- 
able by the experienced eye. In short, whatever was most 
and least perfect in antique art usually asserts itself in cha- 
racters Easily read. But difficulties in abundance aiise so soon 
as we come to .deal with gems of an intermediate character. 
It is when a gem might havb been the work of the more 
ordinarj* artist belonging to the Italo-Grcciar? or to imperial 
Itoman times, or might again have been an imitation of sueb 

work by a modern or even a cinque-cento hand, that we feel 

uncertainty as to its age. 

The direct copies made in the last century from antique gems 
of the highest class may sometimes puzzle the critic ; but an 
eye trained in the recognition of the different mechanical con- 
diti(i)yi of polish and of surface, in the peculiar application of the 
tools at dififerent epochs, and in the nature, form, and quality 

of the stone ftself, is not often foiled in the endeavour to find 
satisfactory evidence as to whether* a gem was worked two thou- 
sand or one hundred years ago. Allowing, however, for excep- 
tions on which even esmerts must differ, the majority of the 
gems in a collection may%e generally disdriminated and grouped 
as antiques of various ages and races, or as modern works 
belonging to one of the three centuries succseeding the renais- 
sance. These modem works usu^ly form a large proportion 
of the cx)llections of the last centui^. Of cameos, by far the 
greatest number belong to the einque-cento {>eriod. Among 
the Greeks, the cameo seems to have been a rare form of gem. 
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for it was used^ nf)t as a signet, but as an ornament. To the 
Greek x^eriod some of the noblest remains of cameo work may 

have to be attriWed if, as we believe Mr. Newton deems to 
be not improbable, tbe beautiful Bori^bese Tazza at Naples, 
and the world-famous pflass ciuneo vase in the British Museum — 
the Portland* vase — should ])rov/B* to be of Ptolemaic date. 

With the Bonuuis, cameos became more common, especially at a 
time when the rarest products of India were attracted to the 
capital of the ivorld^ and large and beautiful sjiQcimens of onyx 

and sardonyx were brought from Indian hills and river-beds 
into the studios of the gem-engraver. Then, in that luxurious 
age — the age, of Hadri^ and of the Antonincs — ^these poly- 
chrome works came into fashion, and the several varicoloured 

layers of the &rdbnyx gave half the effect of a painting and 
more than tli^ effect of a mosaic* to the cameos into which they 
were converted. Liarge and complicated grouiis were to he 

seen, such as those which still survive in the world-famous 
cameos of Paris and Vienna and the Hague, worked in 

the character of low ^ bas-reliefs, ’ in which the wreath or tlie 
jialudamcntum worn h}' an Emperor may be carved in ont? 

layer of tlie stone, the hair in another, ana the flesh in a third 
chosen for its marble whiteness, while the whole is hacked by 
a ground com|)oscd of a dark sard-like stratum of the? stone. 
A large cameo in the Marlborough Collection, measuring 8 
inches by 6 inches, has no lifes than four such layers. We 
have seen that^this taste lingered on in the ecclesiastical forms 
of Byzantine art to the very dawn of the renaissance ; and the 

wonderfully beautiful works in cameo of the sixteentli ceptury 
wore really the result of a rejuvenescence of a venerable art, 
that through long ages had retained a sluggish but genuine 
vitality. 8ome of the most splendid works of Grieco-lioman 
art are to be found in the phalera; or ornaments of the coat 
of mail, often cut from fine blocks of chalcedony into cameos 
in high relief. Of such, xierhajm the noblest existing specimen 

i? a huge Medusa’s head in the Blenheim Collection, which 
must have stood like a boss on the breastplate of an Emperor 
and glared ivith something of the severe majesty of the Gorgon 
herself on all who looked at it. But however salient the relief 

of the ancient earned, where the material w-as monochrome, 
or however the artist might riot in the fantastic use of the 
different coloured layers of the sardonyx, in a relief that was 

in that case generally low, this kind of work was never undercut, 
or was so only in rare andLpeculiar instances. The more modem 
forms of cameo arc, on the other hand, constantly undercut,* 
apparently with the intention of increasing the effect of the 
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relief by the aid of the shadow thrown by a projecting part of 
the design. 

An amusing anecdote is told apropos of tlie infallibility of 
collectors almost mthin onr\>wn age, and is said to have given 
gem-collectiug a sevei'e shock in this country. A little cameo 
had been ]>uvcliad«d by Payno ICiiight. It represented, in 

the form of a fragment, a profile head of Flora, in very high 
relief, on a* pretty and* not very antique-looking sardonyx. 
Cut with the grace and skill of a considerable artist5 it repre- 
sented* the goddess with roses in her l]|dr ; and these are left- 
in a red layer of the stone, elsewhere cut away. Proud of his 
acquisition, and of the antique characteristics which Payne 
Knight wftuld fain recognise in here at least £hat collector 

thought he might boast of possessing a earned irrefragably 
Greek ; and for once throw back at Thorwaldsen his cynical 
saying — Sunt gemma;, sunt virgines.’ But, alas ! the * Greek ’ 
artist came forward to claim his own I ‘ Eicmovc the setting,' 
.•^aid PistruccI, ^ and you will see the artist’s name— the name 
‘ of Pistrucci.’ The anecdote does not go on to relate whether 
this clever engraver had put red roses (and double roses, too !) 

in the hair of Flora as* a joke. He could hardly have seriously 
]mt them there as an antique attribute. Nor would any artist 
who rcallir knew what antique art was, and wished to imitate 
it, have loft the nose in a profile jiortrait undercut in complete 
relief! Strange to say, this incident seems rather to have 
increased the general mistrust of gems than to# have tliroivn 
doubt on *thc discrimination x>os.sesscd by some of those who 
(collected tlicm. • t 

Th(? artist 'who cut this cameo, and Avhose daughters have with 
some success jiursued his art, deserves a parsing tribute. By 
domicile an Englishman, lie was one of the last as well as ablest 

of modern gem-cuttcrs. His dchnealion is always beautiful, 
often :Qne]y classical, and his finish in execution is worthy of a 
Pichlcrf , 

It was during the last century that the greater number oJ’ 
the collections, as well public as private, now known in Europe 
were formed. It is true that two or three private gem-cabiuets 
had been made in an earlier ccmtiiry, and portions at least of 

some of the great public oellections of Europe had their origin 

in still earlier ages. 

Bord Arundel, the great collector of artistic works in the 
reign of Charles I., brought together a valuable scries of 

peculiarly rich in small ancient cam^s, and famous also foi* 

that magnificent work of the cinque-cento period, the Marriage 
of Cupid and Psyche — perhaps tlie most exquisite cameo in 
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the world. Of the same age was Praun, a wealthy burgher 
of Nuremberg in Nurcinbeig’s palmy clays, whose name has 
been familiar to the gem- student on account of the fine collec- 

tion— so rich in subjecte, and in the‘varieties of the stones they 
were engraved upon —which some years ago was bought from 
his descendants by Madame Mortens- Schaffhausen, and was 

recently the property of the Kev. Gregory Khodes. Much 
described by German archaeologists, t;hiB was the collection 
wdiich Mr. King chose for the chief illustration of his work on 
Gems. It was offered^ to the British Museum, at perhaps an 

inopportune time, for 1,000 guineas ; but tlie offer was declined, 
and the collection, together with Madame Mertens-Schaff hau- 
sen ’’s additions to it, in all some 1,800 gems, is now dispersed. 

Portions of* the dactylotheca of Lorenzo de’ Medici are still 
among the tnsasures of the Uffizi Palace at Florence ; while 
Vienna andPariB,like the Vatican, inherited heirlooms of ancient 
gems, the history of which is in many cases obscure or entirely 
lost. Some of these would seem to have been spoils from the days 
of the Crusades — the less valued remains, it may be, of choice 
and anti<)ue ornaments i'roni Byzantine ti'easure-chainbers shorn 

of their golden mountings ; others, again— and tliey include cer- 
tain of these last-mentioned — were relics of the past, preserved 

in the shi'ines and sacristies of religious houses, thi;pugh the 
ages when art was (icclesiastical, by monjes who cliissod such 

gems amongst their valuables. Sometimes they were held 
venerable froii^the distance of the age when they were dedic-ated, 
or were esteemed for their association with a precious material 
ill which, as npw^on the golden altar-plates of San Ainbrosio at 
Milan, they were enshrined ; or again, the engraved subjects 
which they bore ga^ve them a sanctity in pious eyes, that saw 
in the I’eprescntations of a pagan myth or heathen god themes 

drawn from the traditions of Chiistian liagiology. Mr. King, in 
his ‘ Antique Gems,’ records some extraordinary illustrations of 
these interpretations. Isis and Horus passed for reprpseif^tations 
of the Virgin and the Child ; a muse holding a^mask was held 

to be Hetodias mth the Baptist’s head; the head of the Olym- 

plan Jove was held to be tliat of St «lohn, and the enthroned 
hgure of J ovc 'with his bird was the seated form of that evangelist 

with his symbolic eagle. The innumerable heads of Jupiter 
Serapis were received as jiortraits of so august a Person as 
Christ Himself, and gave the type to the later representations of 
liiui; wlule, however, these differed widely firom the tradi- 

tioi^ similitudes of in old Christian frescoes in Egypt, 

or in the Christian glass* and other relics in the catacombs o( 
Home. 
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Among the public collections of Europe it would be difficult 
to select one that in all respects stands b^bre the rest. Florence 
would perhaps carry oil* the palm for its equally line examples 
of cameos and intaglios. Paris, like Vienna, is rich in the 

former, and contains tlie Bigarris Collection, formed in the 
reign of llenri Qnatrc, afterwards iucorfjoratcd -with the pur- 
chases andt acquisitions of Louis XI Y., the gems of Gualdi, 
Lanthicr, and De Morceaiix, and with tlmse bought by 
KiTig Louis’s imclc, Gaston of Orleans. Since the Due de 
i^uy lies’ collections have been given Jo the public, perhaj)S 
the French collections may rival* Florence in intaglios also. 
Berlin is especially conspicuous for a magnificent collection of 
intaglios. In variety of subject tbe richest, as it *is, tliariks to 

the scholar-like labours of Professor Toelkeu, the best cata- 
logued in Europe. Thut llcvlin Collection consists for the 
most ])art of that formed by liaron Sioscli in tbe last century, 
and purchased by Frederic the Great for 30,000 ducats. With 
a few gems that had prcnously been brought together by mem- 
bers of his house, and with purchases maile from time t6 time, 
the number of gems and pastes have risen tc» as many as 5,000. 

At Naples there is a beautiful collection, admirably exhibited; 
while the Hague contains many fine gems, including the 
Hemstershuys Collection, famous as having been that which 
awakened Goethe’s aej^niratiou for this form of art. It had been 
formed by Natter’s advice and aid, and contains several works 
by his hand. The collection of St. Petersbiwg is a very 
extensive one, coinjmsing the renowned Orleana gems, together 
with a povtioii of the Strozzi Collection froig Florence, and 
other flollections purchased at various times. • 

In our own country, we have in the British Museum the 
national collection, wliicb, it is reported, will shortly be arranged 

and exhibited to great advantage. Jt comprises the private 
collections of Townley, Payne Knight, Hamilton, and Crache- 
rode ; rlhd Jhe unrivalled series of cylinders and stainjis brought 
to light by Mr^ Layard, besides many wcll-chosen aiiditions 
which liave been made to it by pwrcliase from time to time. 
Quite recently a o^msiderable number of gems have been 
acquired from Signor Costellani, iucludiug the St. Angelo 

Collection from Naples. - The anxiety, perhaps extreme, to 
buy nothing hut what was genuine and antique beyond dis- 
pute, has interiered in former times with the increase of the 
national cabinet of gems ; but it is nevertlieless a rich collec- 
tion, more particularly of intaglios, an^ is gradually rising into 
apposition by the side of the older and larger collections of the 


continent. 
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Among the private gem-cabinets fonned by the taste of the 
wealthy in the last century and a half in our own country, 
the following deserve to be particularised : — 

First on the list comes that formed by Geofge third Duke of 
Marlborough — ^the ‘ Magnificent ’ duke, to whom Blenheim also 
owes its gallery of pictures — the chief adoriier of that splendid 

palace, as tlie jirescnt duke may lairly be called its restorer and 
illustrator. The Blenheim gems consist in part of the coUec- 
tion of Lord Arundel before alluded to ; , one of the few now 
remaining undispersed « that were formed before the great age 
of forgeries. It came. into tbe han^s of Lord Charles Spencer, 
the brother of the third* duke, through his wife. Lady Mary 
Bcauclerk ; liavlng passed to her from her great-aunt. Lady 

Betty fjennaftie, the second wife of Sir John Gennaine. Sir 
flolm had received them under* the will of his first wife, the 
divorced from Henry seventh Duke of Norfolk, the great- 
grandson of the Lord Arundel who fonned the collection. 
io the Arundel gems the ‘ Magnificent’ duke added the col- 
lection of Lord Bessborough, formed when he 'was Lord Dun- 
cannon, which Natter had catalogued, and some of which 

Worlidge etched. To these were added by purchase many 
very valuable gems, and the whole now amounts to some eight 
hundred. Tt is a collection so choice in regard both to the 
intaglios and cameos forming it, that it may fairly assert a claim 
to rank even with the great national collections. 

The Devonihire Collection, is another of the greaf. English 
cabinets of gems. It has acquired a deserved cselebrity for the 

fantastic but pretty mountings in which the late difkc had the 
choicest gems of flie series set, when they were fashioned into 
the personal omamc'nts that formed the unique pariire of the 
late Lady Granville. They were worn by her at the corona- 
tion of the Emperor Alexander IL, in the Cathedral of the 
Assumption, on the Moscow* Xremlin. Mr. King has gij^en in 
his treatise a short account of some of the more remarkable 
gems in this parure. » 

No doubt, other scarce!;^ less splendid inheritances of gems 
are to he found in the mansions of the English nobility. The 
Lari of Home possesses a portion of the collection that once 

belonged to a Duke ef Montague ; /ind Castle Howard must 
contain the gems collected by the Lord Carlisle of that past 
generation in which "Worlidge etched the finest gems he could 
procure for the exercise of his art 

choice collection qf Dr. Nott, and the vast one fonned 
j ' Herz, have been dispersed ; while those of Mr. Gregory 
Khodes, of Mr. King, and of Mr. Bale, may be said to be still 
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forming. These three have been made with much discrimina- 
tion ; Mr. Bale s, though small w extremely choice, as well 

for the beauty of the stones as for the Greek work embodied 
in them, while Mr. Rhodes’ Collection has been formed with 
much instinctive taste for art, and contains some very fine 
gems. • ^ 

In France, the collecti6n of the Due de Luynes has now he- 
come the ptoperty of the nation, by a munificent donation from 
that accomplished npblcman ; and that of the Due de Blacas, 

. said to contain the best of the Strpzzi and of the Schillerscheim 
gems, has just lost the iiobje owner who did so much to form 
it. M. Rould and Baron Hoger are among otlier collectors 
\v1u> liave bi-ouglit taste and wealth to forming cabinets of gems 
in Paris ; and if in our own country, the formation of such 
cabinets lias ceased to be the |>lea«ure of the wealthy and has 
become confined to a few gentlemen of refined tastes but not 

])riiiGely means, in France^ at leasts it still has the advantage of 
l)eing prosecuted by men who ix>ssess both. 

Mr. King’s book on * Antique Gems ’ is a valuable addition 
to our literature, Jis being really the only work on the subject 

in the English langbagc. With the charm of a sort of art- 
miscellany, we may open it where we will and are sure to find 
pleasant ^reading, though it has nothing of the accuracy and 
nothing of the dryness of such a book as a Gennan scholar 
would have written. The second section—on the styles of art 
and the tjsts of antiquity — ^is, so far as it goes tnto these two 
subjects, almost as good as it can be. A part of this section. 

treats of tlfi; tools in use in antiquity — a siibjdbt*of great diflS- 
culty,*but on which Mr. King has not thrown much new light. 
Yet one would think that by means of tfic microscope, and 
by a knowledge of the mamier of cutting by tools now in use, 
we ought to be able to say whether the work bequeathed to 
us by jmy partiimlav age in antiquity was wrought by similar 
iiistrunfents. 

The modern engi-avcr uses cluefly two sorts of tooIs-*-the drill, 
a blunt little point or button of various forms, with which he 
drills holes downwards into the stone ; and the wheel, a minute 
dis<5, varying also much in size and fornf, on tlie end of a fine 

wire, which cuts by meah^tof jts periphei’^ as the drill does by 
the whole of its front suriaee. Both rotate rapidly, and are 
fed with oil and diamond or eraerj’' dust, which, bedding itself 

in the soft iron or copper material of which the tool is made, 
produces an adamantine cutting or grinding surface. The 
iV^ist having drawn his design on tlic stone with a fiue point, 
now brings the stone into contact with the revolving tool, and 
VOL. eXXIV. NO. CCLIV. M M 
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cuts into the hard substance, first sinking hollows with his 
(hrills, and then rutting the finer lines with his various sorts of 
wheels. He continually examines the work by taking iiiiprcs- 
fflons of it on soft wax, and so contl-ols to progress. Lacking 

the power of correcting a too deep incision, or erasing a line 
that has wandered even a Ijair’s-i^eadth beyond its intended 

course, the gem-engraver needs a'malrellous skill and delicacy 
of hand and eye ; and all the more so as he is so Utile aided by 
that instinct which in other arts — such as ^ose of the musician 
and the painter — ogives do the hand an unconscious sympathy . 
with the eye and the mind of the artist 
Let us nomj turn to tha workshop of the antique gem-cutter. 
Pliny tells us of the terehrarum fervor and i^xeferrum* retuiisum 

used for these; also of the fine splinters of adamas, adamantis 
parntB mounted in iron^ and used actually to scrape 

lines into the stone. We have also a passage in that work 
of Fronto, so curiously recovered from the wreck of ancient 
books, wherein (^Titing in the age of the Antonines) he speaks 
of the cmlum and marculus, the engraving tool and little mallet, 
whereby tliey grave the little gems, probably here meaning 

cameos (j/emmulas exsculpunf)^ as distinguished fi*om the cold 
chisel and sledge-hammer by which large stones are broken u]). 
These passages really seem to contain all we know e,f rom thes 
literature of antiquity about the gem-engBaver’s l4)ols, and tlicy 
accord remarkably with whalf we see now in the mechanical 
treatment of the works the ancients have left to us. If we read 
for the splinter of adamas, small sharp splinters of Hal’d mine- 
rals like sapphire or emery, formed sometimes perkajw of the 
actual pin-points "of diamond, sometimes of somewhat '’larger 
splinters of those other minerals, we may satisfactorily account 
for the fine grooving by sharp artistic lines which certainly is 

constantly met \^ith in Greek work, and was held by Natter 
and is held by Mr, King to characterise it, even iq times 
when w'c must remember tlie diamond would ha^ been un- 
known!. The drill seems tor have been the om weapon of the 
early Etruscan workmarf, though he must have knowm a 
way of using it as a traversing tool much like the wdieel, if 
wc may judge by the^appearance presented more particularly 

by the ‘Etruscan liorder’ wjjien^^seen in the microscope. 
Later he must have used the splinter. The great question, how^- 
over, is as to the date of introduction of the wheel, anil on this 
Mr. Bling quotes Pietramari, an engraver at Home, with 
whom he seems to concur in plsicing the date in the reign of 
Domitian--— that is to say, just at the beginning of the revival 
of the art under Hadrian — and no doubt in that case this 
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revival may have been accelerated or even produced by it. 
Natter, however, while gi\'iiig the Greek all the prerogative due 
to his masterly use of the splinter^ denies that he was ignorant 
of the use of U wheel, though he seems to allow that some 
gems were produced by the former only. Natter’s autliority, 
however, would carry mere weight had he lived in a uiore 

critical «ge, and were we* consequently sure that his conclu- 
sions we#e drawn fnm veritably Greek genets^ Still, the 
microscope seems ^ to confirm his view, by showing continually 
that rounded form at the ends of Ijie longitudinal section of 
the incised lines which charac&rises the work of the wheel 
We may illustrate this* point by .reference to a gem, the 
pecligrcfc as well as the Greek character of wluch are beyond 

suspicion. • 

In the Hermitage at St Petersburg is to be jteen a scaraboid 
chalcedony found m a tomb at Kertch, caiTying on it a flying 
stork, cTigraved in the shallowest Greek manner, and, at first 
sight, one would say almost entirely by the splinter. The 
pinions seem thus scraped out, and the cross lines indicating 
the feathers are ap]>arently formed in the same way ; yet a 

close insiiection, wifli a moderate magnifying power, of the 
longer lines of the pinions, leaves it very difficult to believe 
that tJii*y were? not worked by a wheel like tJxe tool now in use. 
This gem is the more critical a test as it carries a signature — 

AESAMENOS 

EHOIEXIOS 

— symmetrically written in two lines of large Greek letters, 
siujjnlarly recalling a similar inscription ^n* a* very large and 
famous amctliyst, with a bust of ISIinerva, the original of whicli 
is among the Blenheim gems. It runi ? — * 

ETTTXHC AIOCKOTPIAOT 
AiriAIOC EH. 

J^otfiP gepis are indisjmtably antique — ^the former, Greek of 
the utuiost purity ; ^e latter, a Koinan gem. Both alike set 
at flagrant defiance every one of4he golden rules and criteria 
by wiiich the German critics and ]Mr. King jxrofess to 
determine the genuineness or otherwise of such an oft-forged 

enhancement of the interest and money value of a gem as the 
signature of the artist wfto engraved it. Even in this signature, 
however, it is impossible to believe that the lines of* the £ and S, 
for instance, were not cut by a wheel, for they subside at their 
extremities in a concave curve. So, too, the 0 seems certainly 
the work of a tool in the form of a little pipe still used by the 
gem engraver for boring a hole or cutting in a circular* line. 
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It IS a hazardous tiling to make these assertions in an abso- 
lute way, but, so far as comparison goes in observations of this 
kind, it seems to be as w(5 have stated. 

Tbit Pliny does not mention the wheel— i^ indeed, it as 
much as the drill be not implied in his language — ^wonld be 
little proof that -it was not in use to anyone accustomed to tlie 
manner of the author of the ‘ Ilistoria Xaturalis.’ 

That Fronto, in his marciilus or little mallet, mayigive us a 
fresh glimpse into the workshop of the gem-engraver, is nut 
inijirobable. If so, his illusion is jierliaps to some metluid of 

bniising the surface, where thfe design is to be sunk, by means 
of a blunt iron or copper jfcool, acting through the agency of 
emery dust, and tapped continually by a little mallet ; in shoi't, 

abraidiug the stone on a small scale, after the manner that 
designs are cnliinto granites and porjihyries on a large scale — 
a manner certainly employed hy the Egyptians in engraving 
on their monuments- The ' Meplat ’ or flat shallow manner 

frequent with Greek artists may have been thus produced. 
It is often asserted that a modem gem may be discerned by a 
want of polish in its hollows. This may he true of gems cut 
mtliin the last twenty-five years; but, certainly, it is so far 
from being true generally, that the very perfection of the 
polish ill the hollows of a gem by a Pichler or one^.of the 
great engravers of the tnnque-isento j)crio«l, is to the skilled 

eye condcmnatoi’j’ of the gem as an antique. The degree of 
polish in an ancient gem generally varies in different parts, 
and while penetrating every portion of the work, is nc\’tirof the 
resplendent lustreuof the modern sort. « 

Whether the ancient engi-aver availed himself of lenses*'has 
been often questioned ; but this question can really liav^e but 
one answer, and tliat answer is given by a lens now. Jjook 

into a gem with a. moderate power, and you sec detail in the 
work, and evidences of a mode of manipulation that could not 
have been there but for a power of vision in the artist^ thftt the 
unaided eye, except in the case of very short-sigl^ed people, is 
not endowed ^vitli. Mr. Khig remarks tnily ^at the actual 
incisions made "with the instruments c'annot be performed under 
the inspection of a lens, «vrhich is only of use in observing «)n a 

wax impression the progress that the tool has made. But thfe 
modem artists owe to the use of high* modifiers in this latter 
process th^ extreme minuteness in det^ which they have 
been able to introduce into their works. Tlie ancients had 

no such convenient means^pf using high powers; but it is quite 
iaipossible that an age winch could cut crystal globes to cool , 
the hands of Inxurions ladies, and formed continually piano- 
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<*onvcx ^cni stones of transparent materials, should have 
avoided making the simjdc obscrvaliou that these lens-like 
objects magnifed whatever was seen through them. Jsay, 
Seneca even mentions the fact as regards globes of wat€»r. Here, 
as ill the case of tJie whegl, Pliny’s silence is intorjircted as a 
negative.argument of far mbre value than it is worth. 

We are»constrained, then, to conclude that, though the tools 
and a]i]iliances of the ancient engraver may not have been so 
<'oiiv.eiuoiit as tlios^ in modern use, they did not differ widely 

from these in their character ; only from some cause the Greek 
and the late or finer EtrUscan artist de]>endcd little on the 
wheel, ]fcrha])R using it the less on account of soAie c’urafiarative 

inconvenience in his mode of mounting it. But also the cause 
of the wlieel superseding other tools during die .^niddlc empire 
may liave been due to diamond dust becoming an article of 
connnerco only towards the decline t»f (Jreek art; and though 
the wheel can be used with other dust, such as tliat of sapphire 
nr garnet, it was the use with it of diamond dust that gave it 
slu'h superiority as a tool. Sassaniaii and later Homan gciijs 
arc almost entirely cut with it, aided (»ccasioiially by the drill. 

Whate^'cr at different times and among different nations 
may have been the forms into which the stones carrying 
intaglio *iTjay have hpeii shaped, their purjiose in all the eaVlier 

ages must have been the sam§. The gem wsn& the ‘ signet’ 
1 1 served the purposes at once of the seal and qf the signature 
of the o^'ner, from whose jicrson it was inseparable, and with 
w'hosc lualy it was often consumed or inter^et^ Its impress 
was the ratification of his act and deed, as its impression was 
the guarantee and ^vitness to his iudi viduaJity. That a companion 
so iin])ortaiit should soon become an ornament fashioned in 

costly sardonyx ’ or other stone prf*oious and beautiful, and 
cinboily wliatever art the particular age could im])art tc^ it, is 
the natural consequence of the functions the gcin-signet had to 
{icrfonii. 

Through long ages, witli one brajach of the human family, it 
was shaped as a cylinder or little roller, on which figures and 
legends were inscribed, and which served to impress those 

figures and legends on clay as the cylinder was rolled over the 
surface of the plastic lAibstance. The axis was . bored to 
retieive the wire tliat fastened it to the ai*ni or wrist of the 
weax’cr. AVith other nations, we find the form of tlic signet 

assuming such shapes as square or rectangular tablets, stones in 

tlic form of the* beetle, conical stampS, spheroidal seals ; while 
^iiuong the Greeks, and those who bowowed their arts, the 
?stonc was usually cut nitli flat or plano-convex faces, and 
mounted so as to be worn in a ring on the linger. 
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In reviewing these various forms of signet in the order of 
tlic nationalities that made use of them, wc shall be dealing 

witli a subject that ranges over theiwhole perjpd of authentic 
history. Indeed, in the gems that have been worn by any 
civilised ]>eoplc, wc jmssess an ejn^me of that people’s arts, 
their religion, and thcii- civilisation*, in a form at once the most 
portable, tlie most indestructible, and thp most genuine. 

■\Vc may begin nith cylinders, the rollcivlil&e fonn which 
the joliabitants of Mcs<n»utaiuia gave to their signets frf)m 

before the days of Urukh (the supposed contemporary of tlie 
biblical Clicdorlaomcr, the Kudur-mapula of Sir Henry Eaw- 
linson) to tliQise of Xerxes — from at least 2000 or *2050 to 
480 n.c. 

This large jyjrtiou of human history has been conveniently 

broken uj> into the following divisions : — 

ITirst Veriod, or earlier section of the Primitive Cllalda^an 

Empire in Lower Mesopotamia. We may call tliis the 
Early Chaldajaii Period — ^from about B.C. 2234 to about 
* b.c. 1675. 

Second Period, or later section of the Primitive C'lialdicaii 
Empire. The Ai'chaie^Babylonian Period; the seat 
of government bebig fixed at Babylon — ^from about 
1075 n.c. to about 1500 b.o. ^ * 

Between the Second and Tjiird Periods some 600 years 
elapse, during ^’hich we have as yet obtained but little know- 
ledge regarding the arts of the nations in Mesopotamia. Tlie 
evidences of thjna revi\e among the ruins of Ximroc|d, and we 

commence our nest pericnl in the mid-career of the great 
Assyrian empire, founded probably by Tiglatli Pileser 1., 
about 1110. 

Tlie Third Period, or Early Assyrian Period, will date 
from about 940 to 625 B.C. ; and 
The Fourth Period, extending from the fall of Ninevelvlo the 
entry of the Persians into Babylon, will be tlfe Assyro- 

Babylonian, or Lal^r Babylonian Peribd — ^from 625 
to 536. 

The Fil*th Pepod wilj be the Perso-Bahylonian, or Persian 
Period, dating jTrom B.C. 536, extending to the time 
of Alexander. 

I’he cylindrical signetfi which arc so characteristic of all 
those periods are usually fi;om one to four inches in lejigth, 

’’Sfith a diameter of about a third or fourth of their length, 
^e eollec^tion of them which the British Museum owes to the 
zeal and energy of Mr. Layard is the most complete in exist-' 
ence. In what follows concerning these forms of signet. 
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reference is made exclusively to this collection,* while nearly 
all tliat is kno^AT:! regarding the information conveyed hy the 

cuneiform inscii[)tions on these cylinders is due to the patience 
and sagacity of Sir Hemy !Rawlinsou, It may be well to go 
into scrtne detail on the subject, as at present little has been 
written ujwn it, but in doidg so it must be borne in mind tliat 

the precise dates assigned are subject to modification from the 

results of future research. 

To th<s first period belong several cylinders, and among them 
one*k least is said to bear a charjeter etill more archaic in fonn 
than tlmt used in the days of UruhL This is, therefore, far 
older than 2050 n.c. Like many others of the earlier dates, 
it ^«cems to consist of a dark, compact, but not very hard ser- 
pentine. Others, again, of this first period,* are formed of 
stones as hard, and indeed lis beautiful, as thVise which the 
Greek and Roman sculi^tor delighted to engrave. Thus to 

the three centuries between 1700 and 2000 n.c. we may refer 
several beautitul dark-green jasper cylinders ; a few also of a 
pea-green jasper, just like a variety greatly used in conjunp- 
ti<m with lapis-lazuli in Egyptian ornamental work. One in 

the British Museum consists of a black jas 2 )er mottled mth 
v’hite ; while another, ajiparcntly belonging to the earlier jtart 
of this ]5criod, is a ribboned jasper, so cut that the bands run as 
in a spirtU of alteiliatc stripes of a reddish-bix>wn and white. 
Of these cylinders, many are cchnposed of a stalactitic carbonate 
oi‘limc,au. iew of quartz crystalf and about an «qual number of 
lapis-lazuli. One of them consists of a fine translucent green 

chalfiedony (a kind of plasma), oontmning a breccia of angular 
and rounded fragments of a similar green mineral, only just in- 
ferior in hardness to quartz crystal. The desi^ engraved upon 
it represents, repeated twice, a bearded man in struggle with a 
wild bull, erect on his lund legs, and recognisable by his widely- 
8 preiidli^j ?9 knotted, curved and tapered horns, as the colossal wild 
bufiPalo, or arnee^ of the Eastern world. In the field is a diminu- 
tive bull of apparently a different domestic species, that seems 
introduced to raise the other figurfe into heroic magnitude and 
dignity. An arrow-headed inscription completes the design, 
wliich is cut into this difiicult stone by^n art that had obviously 
triumphed over the har&ess of the material. The moulding 
of the bull’s carcass is strongly rendered, but its anatomy is 

* We desire to express our obligations to Mr. Coxe, lately of the 
British Museum, now Professor of Sanskrit at Calcutta, for infor- 
' mation regarding the inscriptions and dates on many of 
cylinders. 
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admirable ; even the legs are artistically finished in all their 
details of hoof and fetloek And musde. One is tempted to con- 
trast widi this monument of archaic Chaldscan art5 Another, also 
with a bull for its subject, tliough at least six hundred years later 
in date, which is one of tlie oldest known gems of Egyptian 
workmansliip on a sttme of such l\A^dncsB. It is a smdl rect- 
angular slab of beautiful yellow jasper, carrying on dne side a 
hoUow-backcd horse, fed by a Pharaoh, \vith the cartouche of 
Amcnophis II. ; on the obverse is a bull standing at rest. 
It is remarkable for being dr^wn in a delicate but still archaic 
manner and modelled in a flat shallow method, that contrasts 
strongly with the decp-cii^ workmanship and vigorous freedom 
of the archaic Chaldacan artisan. The drawing is not good 

enough for a fine iicriod of art, the workmanship too careful 
for the gnostid age when this yellbw jasper was much in vogue, 
and the cartouche presents an accuracy of type never met with 
in the later times. One can hardly, therefore, doubt the genuine- 
ness of this monument of Egyptian art.* In some of the 
most ancient cylinders, the deeper grooves seem to run in long 
sweeping lines, that look rather as if carved out by some sliarj) 

instrument than as if scraped out by a hard tool of steel or 
stone ; and it is difficult to inspect some of these deep, long 
incisions, often narrowing as tliey shallow, without u belief 
tliat they were the work of a wheel-like t<K)l — ^for it must be 
borne in mind that these jaspers‘and chalcedonies are far harder 
than any steel even of modem teinj^ering. i. 

When we come to the second archaic period — ^that, namely, 

vr'hen Babylon became the seat of the primitive Ch^Idroap or 
archaic Babylonian'empire — ^the chief difference to be observed 
in the cylinders consists in the material being for the most 
part hsematite : a pure oxide of iron, somewhat softer tliaii tlie 

jaspers, and capable of taking a fine metallic ^ralish. It is 
during the later part of these sixteenth and seventeenth c^entu- 
ries B.C., viz. in Kliammu Rabi’s reign (about 1517?) tliat 
these hsematite cylinders seem most abundantj They are 
probably the seals of his chi#f officers. To this period, ])recise 

* Objections may bo raised to tlie genuineness of this stone on the 

^ound that the Egyptiaas did uot work oij^hard stones. The answer 
is that several other such signets are known — one notably in sard, 
also in the British Museum, of the reign of the same king, and 
carrying a horse exactly the counterpart of that on this jasper. 

Egyptian monuments everywhere refute the idea that this people 
was unable to cut such stoifcs. The yellow jasper may have b^n 
dhosen as nearest in colour to the usual material for such signets, 
gold. 
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dates in 'which arc not as yet attainable, a beautiful little 
• •yliiider of smoky quartz, and another of amethystine epartz, 

Avould seem to b<jlong ; a pjetty onyx, a cornelian, and a few 
jaspers may also he referred to it.. The work on the haematites 
and later cylinders of the period often presents in the grooves 
a sharp ang^ular section, such as might be cut !)y a tool (whether 
curved or stjaight) the edge ‘of which must have been nearly 
square, and grooves worked by this tool may** be seen running 
in successive ridges in ornamental }>arts of the design. 

Leaving the history and the arts* of Lbwer Mesopotamia, wc 
leap the long- gap in time that separates our second iwriod 
that of the great Assyrian cminre. • There exist, indeed, 
iin])rcssions on brick of a Shalinanassar and Tigljith Tilcser 1. 

(names that recur in later history); and they njay serve to 
remind ns that it is the inonuments of art that ^re wanting, 
not that tlie art itself was in abeyance throngli these 600 

years. We may ho])e that sites yet unexplored of ancient cities 
in Mesopotamia will one day yield .up their records, and help 
to complete this great chapter in the history of Asia and of man. 

Our third period, .which succeeds to this historical gap, 
reaches from about 940, when Hardanapalus 1. was king, and 
the capital was at ^imroud, down to the destruction of 
Nineveh, fti 625. To this time belong a few pretty flesh-hucd 

cornelians of a very wax-like texture, and in beautiful preser- 
vation ; one of them is said to carry a date equivalent to 940 
B.c. These arc found mingled (\dth a few of ffaematitc, ser- 
pentine, jasoer, and other stones; in all, some* fifty or sixty' 
(•ylindqjrs that belong to this great period pf* tlie Assyrian 
empire. About ouc-half of them would seem to be confined 
in date to the y'ears between 750 and 70*0, or rather later. 

Among these is one of amazon stone— a variety of felspar of a 
fine bluish-green colour, mottled with white, and described as tlic 
signet ilf Semiacherib, whose name it carrieB. It is remarkable 
that in latei* times the smaragdus, of which the aniazou felspar 

may then have been considered a vapety, was the material set 
apart for royal signets. The whole of these cylinders present 
purely Assyrian features, such as -we see them in the larger 
monuments exhumed fix)ni their fossil state by Mr. Layard. 
The older ones arc the more conventional; the later are the 
more free in their treatment, and are at once of a finer 
-workmanship and generally on harder stones. The older cylin- 
ders of this group also oflien exhibit a style of ornamentation 
that recalls to our mind the differentP milled, guilloche, and 
oiAicr varieties of the so-c^alled Etruscan bordei^ on Phccnician, 
Etruscan, and Early Greek gems. On the other hand, tiic 
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cylinders of a date subsequent to 700 begin to show the 
importation of Babylonian ideas. 

The Modes and the Ilabyloijians combined to dcKStroy 
Nineveh in 625 B.C., and Babylon then emerged from her 
long historical eclipse, to shine as the resplendent capital oi* a 
new Assj'riah empire. J luring <tlii8 fmr fourth period, extend- 
ing from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to the entrance of the 
Persian in 536, Babylonian imagery is found Jblehdcd with or 
siipcrp«>.sed on the emblems and art of Aosyjia. The drapery 
becomes more elabortitely. finished; a feathery tiararjbrmed 
crown is frequent ; while the lotiTS, the ibex, the sacred tree, 
the winged. Prescnce-^thc ‘Peroher,* sometliin^ like that 
on Egyptian pionumcnts — and a tour-winged figure, are among 

the permau^t but as yet u^terpreted or unsatisfactorily- 
interpreted h^nlems of Assyria art that retain their places on 
the cylinders of this A ssyro-Baby Ionian period. The stones 

of this time are always fine — ^generally chalcedonies — and 
often of that beautiful blue variety known by the epithet of 
sapphirine. Eyed agates and brecciated jaspers are also met 
with. It may be worth remarking, that the use of a shallow 

drill seems to have been not uncommon in the hands of tlic 

engravers of this AssjTo-Babylonian period. 

Before leaving the subject of cylinders, we must ball atten- 
tion to the last j)hase in which they "presented themselves 
during the fifth, or Persian* period. After the conquest of 
Babylon by Cyrus, this fomr of signet became les» common ; 
but if we 'trust to the famous chalcedony with^thc portrait 

of Darius Hysfa^is in his chariot, it must still have baeu the 
symbol and borne the warrants of sovereign authority. In 
point both of material and of workmanship, these Persian 
cylinders arc the finest, as they are the latest, of this class of 
gems. Slightly barrelled in form — a peculiarity observable 
in one or two of the Assyrian period — they are p(vade of 
beautiful stones, such, as rich red sard, onyx, liiocha-etoiie, 

agates, and jaspers, all sheeted for the beauty or contrast of 
their colours. The subjects on these Persian cylinders teem 
somewhat more with monsters than those of the Assyrian 
or Assyro-Babylonimi periods; ^d one never-failing cha- 
racteristic of their 'style consists in the dresses being looped 
up, -whereas on -the cylinders of the previous periods, extend- 
iiig over some 1,500 years, these long garments hang nearly 

to the feet. A few cylinders of somewhat enigmatical character 
— one or two probablj^ Median, others of Parthian origin — 
and again a smlill number that seem to have been originally 
Assyro-Baby Ionian cylinders, on which Himyaritic inscriptions 
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were afterwards engraved in Soutli Arabia, cut on beautiful 
agates, nearly exhaust this imjiortant chapter in tlic history of 

geius^ and of hum^n art. , 

Ilut there is still a class of g^ms that must be included iu 
a survey of the Asiatic signets— that, namely, known by the 
name of stamps^ or stamp seals. These, for the most part (so 
far as they ^re at i)rc8ent known), seem to belong to the 
Assyrian ]>eriod subsequent to the middle of the eighth pre- 
(Christian century, ami previous to the destruction of Nineveh. 

They do not appear — so far, at least, as •examples of them are 
known — to have been employed in Babylon previous to the 
Persian conquest; after which, however, in small numbers 
and in rather more diversified forms, they recur. Jfhe Assyrian 
stamps are usually in conical or conoid forms. The cone is 
truncated and generally facetted by planes tai^ont to its 
conical surface, so as to })rcsent a sort of c^tagoiial slightly 

])yramidal handle for the seal, which was engraved upon its 
base. Sai-ds, cornelians, agates, and quartz are materials of 
which these stamps are fashioned, but the favoiii’itc stone 
a])] tears to have been .the sapphirinc chalcedony. Stamps ot 
this material, of extraonlinary beauty, may be seen in tlie 
Assyrian Gallery of the British Museum, one or two with a 
colour and lustre and a translucence tliat might well delude the 

eye into the belief that it was looking on a veritable sappliire. 
Among the more common subjects on tliese As^’rian stamps 
ai'c to be »een ])riests making oiferings before al&rs dedicate 
to different^ divinities, probably the ‘patron shints ’ or gods 

of the pwlier of the signet. An altar on. one 6f*them is sur- 
mounted by a dove — possibly an allusion to &euiiramis ; wliile 
on others men wrestle with animals, or meii and genii hold up 

the ‘^^croher,’ or winged Presence, over the sacred tree, the 
sun and moon often occurring in the field. 

The*{iew Persian stamps arc cut on stones fantastic and 
pretty, of the onyx kind, and exhibit the same class of subjects 

as those seen ott their cylinders, a lion and a man in combat 

being one of tlie most frequent on them. 

We have dwelt at some lengl^ on this important though, 
somewhat obscure period in the history of the engraver’s art, 
I)artly because it is entirely new, and partly because Mr. King 
has unaccountably attributed the eoi-liest engraving on bard 
stone cylinders, crystal, onyx, &c., to the ^ engravers of Nineveh 

‘ shortly before the time of Sargon,’ who reigned in 720, just 
jirevious to tlie date of Sennacherib. iIIg quotes the so-ci^cd 
l^nnachcrib’s signet as an illnscratiou of this early work, find 
he speaks of amazon-stone, of which it is comixiBod, as one of 
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the hardest substances known to the lapidary— unaware, it 
would seem, that a hard knUe will scratch it. We have seen 

reason for declariug that Immanrart had kamt the mastery 
over materials far more stutji^oni than this beautiful felspar at 
a period in Egypt j)robabJy 700 and in Chaldtca not less than 
1,000 years 'earlier tlian the date ‘of Sennacherib. 

Of Asiatic gems during the Seleucid and the Ai;^acid periods, 
subsequent to the conquests of Alexander,, we" jHissess but 
little certain knowlcjdge beyond a few portraits of thc^>»yrian 

kings in a fine Greek manner; I ut when, under the Sassanidie, 
the exotic Greek art fostered bytlie previous dynasties gave 
way before the encouragement of native arts and the Parthian 
language, sc 9 ,l 8 and stanijis witli oriental features again ap]>ear. 

The ixirtraiture that had become a fasliion soon after the days 
of Alexander, by the use of coins canning a likeness of 
the head (but rarely, by the way, of the bust) of tlic sovereign, 

and repeated, of course, in the imitative art of the gem-engraver, 
continued in vogue ; but the treatment was Asiatic — ^not very 
refined in inanqnilation, tliough elahomte in details chiefiy 
wimight by the wheel; and the subject, especially where it is 

a royal head, often carries a circumscription in Pchlevi charac- 
ters to which those of Greece had now yielded ]>1acc. 

The stain] )S of this Sassoiiiaii period — which, it ^ to be re- 
membered, extended from A.i>. 226 fo A.i), 651 — present 
singular rounded spheroidal* forms, frecincntly jnerced as a 
coarse but sihall ring. They dififer much in shape and orna- 
mental iuu ; ar4i usually cut out of chalcedony, or c^aruelian, or 

jasper ; and general the finer — or rather the less cwirse — 
works would seem to belong to tlic earlier dates, down to about 
300 A.i). But the finest relies of this latest jihasc of Persian art 
are the regular ring-stones, which, notwithstanding their Greek 
form and origin, tlie ‘ Parthian ’ empire of the Shahpurs and 
the ChosrocB must liave consented to receive as an intvnitauee 


from the Greek taste of the days of the Arsacidas. 'These ring^ 

stones are often beautiiiil 8])ecimcn3 of almaijidinc and other 
kinds of garnet — of amethyst, lapis-lazuli, nicolo, and all sorts 
,of sard and chalcedony in large and rich variety ; and the seals 
vary in size from the minutest of carbuncles to the famous 
amethyst signet in' the Devonshire Collection, of Bahrlim 
Kerm^ Shw, son of Shaltpur (or Sa]Kir the Great), which 
carries that prince's portrait, and a sujierscription recently road 

by Mr. E. Thomas. 

We may now turn from the cylinders, stamps, and seals of 
Asiatic world to the discussion of the beetle-stone, or serf- 
rabasus ; and to trace its history we must track back against the 
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•stream of time up to the early records of another peojde pos- 
sessed of associations and arts not less \'cncrable than those ot 
t1)C ]>rimitivc C'hal(hcaii empire; for the beetle form is met 

^vith among some %f the oldest of the monuments of Egypt. It 
is usually carved out of a very soft steatitic or talcose stone, 
and ^laSced M'ith a beautiful l^Juc glaze ('knou’n tQ the Greeks 
as the ^ arti^cial ’ Kvavo ^ — a C(tJ)per compound tliat fomed an 
article of exj^rt to Greece, and of which, indeed, an exported 
<;ake was discovered at Camirus, and is now in the Britisli 
‘Museum)* As an oi'ftament and as a symbol, the scambasus 
existed as early and probably fan carlfer than the reign of 
Cheops, the founder of the <ireat Pyramid; for a steatitic 
beetle-stone of this kind in the Britfeli Museum has that 
sovereign’s cartouche on its base, and another, has that of 
a succeeding king. This woul4 give the scarabauis a date of 
at least 2,300 years before our era — a date as carfy as that of 
Uriikh in Chaldsca. But that this form -of stone was in eiii-lv 

times used by the Egyjdians as a signet is doubtful, though 
long afterwards, in the age of the Ptolemies, certain seals still 
cany the marks of the beetle’s feet round their edges, and were 
evidently impressed by beetle-stones. 

The tablet of yellow jasi)er already alluded to, like a similar 
one of sarej, belongs to the period of Amenophis II., about 14o(\ 
1I.C. ; and another in tl^e British Museum, formed of a beautiful 

mottled maroon jasper, cames tl\e cartouche of Rameses IL, 
and would have an age, according to the chronology of the 
.Pgy])tologers, f»f about 1320 n.c. * These tablets would seem 
to have beeii true Egyj>tian signet-stones, for thej are pierced 
by a hede to caivy a fastening, in which a gold ring adapted to 
the size of the thumb was fitted. The Egyjitian scarnbieus 
’was not, ln>wevcr, cemfined to small glazed steatitic. ornaments ; 

it .wask fashioned of many materials and of various sizes, from 
the colossal greenstone monster that now loads the floor of the 
Bntish ‘Museum, to the elegant green jasjier, mounted in a 
plaque of gcxld, in the same collection ; and numerous scarabroi 
occur in sard, ni lapis-lazidi and aBjethyst, and, in short, in 
cver3^ material j)rizcd by Egyptian taste. 

>»or was the scarab form confined to Egyi^t: it became, 
for some reason or other, Jlie favourite "sljape of gem among 
races that were indebted to that nation for many, at least, of the 
details of their art. But Muth tlie Egyptian, the beetle or ‘ Khe- 
per’ — a word to which the German "‘Kafer* and our ‘^Chafer’ 
are probably allied— was the symbol of a worship ; forthis insect 
seems to have been looked on as a tyi)e*of self-creative Power, 
aiVl so of the Creator ; inasmuch as to it was attributed (of 
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course, erroneously) a faculty of self-reproduction — a sort of 
X)arthenogCTicsis, to use the language of modem physiology. 
But for the Semitic races of Lower E^pt — branches of the 

same family as the Phoenician cotonies of Palestine, and various 
islands and cities on the Mediterranean — the beetle had j)ro- 
bably no superstitious significance, and yet both they ’and the 
perhaps kindred Etruscan rac^ continually employed it; pro- 
bably as a habit, acquired during the intercourse ofi^the ingenious 
trafficking and industrious, but apparently net inventive Phoe- 
nician race -with the civilisation of Eg^pts The darJc-grecii 

jasper scarabs found in the*cemeteries at Tharros, in tlie island 
of Sardinia, arc many of them Undoubtedly Phoenician ; and 
in workmanship, in material, and in subject, a littlef gem in the 
British Museum, found at Uaza, harmonises with these. 
gem is moimted in a gold handle ornamented with the heads of 
gazelles, not unlike the mountings of some from Tharros, very 
Egyptian in their fashion. On the base of this jasper beetle 

is a figure of Baal(?) slaying an erect lion, like the subject so 
frequent on the monuments and on the cylinders and conical 
stamps of Assyria and of the Perso-Babyloiiian ])eriod. On 
these enigmatical scarabs, as on the other art^monuments of the 
world-wandering Phoenician race, we continually find Egyptian 
.details minted %vith art, mainly Assyrian or Bal^yloniau, in 
its larger features. Artisans, but not ni the higlicst semse, 

])erhaps, artists, it is not improbable that their hands wTouglit 
the fi^ile vq^ses and 1)ronzes, if not the gems, ipi ancient use in 
Mesopotamia jand in other parts of the world. SIdoinou em- 
ployed a Tyijm, ‘cunning to work in gold and* silver, brass 
‘ and iron, m purple, and in crimson, and in blue, Jfnd that 
* could skill to cpgrave gravings w'ith the cunning men that 
‘ were with him in Judah and Jerusalem, whom Da\'id liis 

‘ &ther did provide.’ May not many such Hurams havS been 
known in the halls of Mesopotamian palaces, and were not the 
works in stone, in metal, in coloured fabrics, and ip ivory, that 
adorned those palaces, made by Phceiiician hands, and perha])s 
imported in Phoenician f^aravans? Their race had the com- 
mand of the mines of Cyprus, that supplied the arcliaiC|»world 
with copper, even as jt would seem by a commerce that reached 

to India ; and Pliayiicians in that distant age reaped the golden 
wealth of the mines on the isle <5f Thasos and the adjacent 
Thracian coast. 

Many of the coj^per vessels found in the Korth-West Paliwie 
at Nimrond present a close similarity, if not identity, in fabric 
and siibject with those fiiat have been found among undonl)te(|,ly 
Phcenician monuments in Cyprus and elsewhere, and arc con- 
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- sidered by Mr. Franks to be monuments of the handicraft and 
of the commerce of that people. They often, moreover, caiTy 
JGjryptian symbols and hieroglyphics; but tliese, like the Culie 

letters in some medieval chijrches and monuments, arc witliout 
other meaning than that of an erotic and ungenuine ornamen- 
tation. On the other hand,^were the men that • could skill to 
* grave ’ in^hard stones, Phoenicians too ? 

To this must reply, that the cylinder form of signet is 
almost exclusively confined to Mesopotamia, and iJiat the great 
aiitiq^ipty of the art embodied in them, and the evident direetoess 

of descent of that art from the days ^f Urukh to those of 
Darius 11 j staspis and Xeraes, alike x)reclude the idea of its 
being other than indigenous even on sftch stones as lapis-lazuli 
.and amazon felspar, which were importations fropi beyond the 

confines of the Chaldseau, and probably also of Assyrian 

empire. * * 

Indeed, had these cylinders been WToiight by Phrmlclans, we 

should probably have found them among 3ie tombs in Phoenician 
colonies. On tlie contraiy, in the few cases whei*c the gems 
belonging to this race have been met with, they are not 
cylimlrical, but bcetlp-formed ; while a few cylinders inscribed 
with Plioeiiician characters seem to have had these characters 
cut on tlicm in times long subsequent to the date at which the 
cy Undcrs*themsclveH were engraved. 

How the scarab 'form came to be domiciled among the 
Etruscans is at present a mystery as dark as the origin. of 
that peoylc, their religion, and their ails. Like^he Phoinician 
scarabaei, ^le Elruscan sort differed slightly in* sha]>e from the 

sacred beetle of Egyptian tradition : the favputife materials for 
the scarab also varied with tlie national tastes of the pcoj)lc 
who used them ; Phcenician gems being U3*ually composed of a 

dai^-grecii chlorite-jaspcr somewhat similar to the green base 
of the bloodstone, and (though rarely) also of a dark liver- 
bro\vil* .jasper, while the Etruscan scarab was usually cut out 
of 'v arious xiiids of cameliau and saixl, and often alst> of veined 

and banded abates. Specimens aljo exist cut from amethyst, 

garnet, green chalcedony, and even emerahL 

The ‘ Etruscan border,’ to which allusion has just been made, 
was so called from the belief formerly held, that it was the 
chai-acteristicmark of Etiwscan work. It consists of an orna- 
mental fringe or cordon engraved round the base of the beetle- 
stone, close to its edge, and forming a little frame within which 

the engraver usually confined his design. On one gem the border 
is ^ granulated,’ and looks like a string of beads ; on another — 
^as the ‘ milled ’ border — it consists of a sort of little ladder- 
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like succession of cross-bars, uniting (generally at right angles ; 
sometimes, however, obliquely) two parallel lines that girdle 
tlie face of the gem; while the ‘ giiilloche,’ again, is the most 

complex border of all, representing two wir^ loosely twisted. 
Tt is formed by a succession pf iS'-shaped lines, in place of the 
straight cross-bara of the ^milleji’ border, and these are si» 
neatly and regularly blent with l^ic continuous lines ,tliat bound 
them, as to give to the whole the ^pearance a delicate 
twist or j»lait. In all cases, save those of the i)oorest work, 
the frnish of tliis little framework is most^camsfully elaborated, 

and the degree ol‘ elaboration is usually in some proportion to 
tlie beauty of the stone and finish, as well of the scarab as of 
the design it •carries. * • 

After exanuuing these borders under the microscope, and 
especially thp more careless ones, in which the artist was more 
liable to betray something of his method, one finds it difficult 
to believe that they were not the wc»rk of a revolving tool <*f* 

the nature of, if not actually, a wheel. 

That the scarab form^ ever became domiciled in (rreocc 
proper, or even in the more thoroughly (ireck parts of Italy, is 
very questionable indeed, notwithstanding that a few such 
gems have been found in -/Egina and in ( ircece. Gems ceitaiiily 
are not rare on stones of a scaraboid form ; that is to say, on 
stones — usually chalcedony, lapis-lazuli, or amethyst — cut so 

as to have the general outline but none of the details of elytra, 
head, or feet of tlie beetle; and such stones, even of considerable 
size, are not unfrequently mbt with on sites as Greek as the 
work upon the "ems themselves. Jlut they are rarqjy, if ever, 
archaic ; on tlie^ egntrary, they often carry work of the best 
])eriod of art. The chalcedony with a noble Victory arranging 
a Trophy, recently purchased by the British Museum from 

Signor Castellani, said to have been found in Sicily/ and 
realising the description by Suetonius of the signet of Galba — 

^ Sculptura geinmie Victoriam cum tropico exprimens ;l*a fine 
lapis-lazuli Aphrodite * anadyoincne,’ dug out at A'thens, and 

belonging to Mr. Rhodes ;^the unique gem, a chalcedony with 
the signature of Dexomenos, found at Kcrtch, and now in the 
Hermitage, with other scaraboid gems exhumed at the same 
place, are among those* that may be gjited as grand examples oi* 
Greek engraving on stones cut iMo this form. Similarly 
formed stones are frequent with what appears to be Persian 
Avovk on them ; indeed, the form appears to he one fostered 

rather by Asiatic than by Greek tastes. 

The presence of very fine Grreek w’ork within an * Etruscan 
border,’ upon ring-stones, finds its explanation in the i>robable 
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suj)pOBitioTi that the tJreek, if he had ever lM)vrowed the si^arab 
form, soon discarded the beetle for the jdain signct-stt^nc calcu- 
lated for mounting in that essentially Greek kind of signet, 
the finger-ring, whether the stone were sawn from a scarab or 
specially cut for the purpose. • The scarab border, however, 
was for some time retained -- more partictilauly in Ttalian- 

Greece--J)ut that, too, was ^discarded when Greek art threw 
off all the #ther trammels of its archaic phase. 

To distinguish Etruscan from other gems, though a task not 
cxeiwpt from the coiifusioii introduced by forged imitations, is 
usually one of the least difficult pre*sented by a collection. 
But to trace the connexion* of Etniscan art with the early art 
«>f the GfVeck colonies of Italy ; to seek an explanation of the 

use of the scarab-stone as a national custom; or to endeavour to 
unravel the threads, whether of ethnological relftionship or of 
geographical accident, that had interwoven the myths and reli- 
gion of Greeks with the worship of gods and an angclcilogy 

])ossibly Semitic, but certainly of a type Greece did not know— 
these are tasks which the best archaxilogists liave approached 
with nit»dcsty, and allowed to belong ^most wholly to the 

regions of conjecture. That the Etruscan was i)ersonally 
indolent and voluptuous — ‘ pingius Tyrrhenus,’ as we see him 
in his se^mlchral effigies from Vulci and Tarquinii — (‘ortain. 
Tliat he gratified Inxunous tastes, more particularly in the 

details of personal ornament, we find confirmed by the beautiful 
gold and gem-studded relics left in Etruscan » tombs. That 
Etruria bad arts of her own seems also evitlent, whether the 
artists auA artisans who laboured on them wciip pf native race, 
or Greeks working under Etruscan influences, or were botli. 
That these arts extended bej^'cnd the confines of tlic Eti’urian 
states also, there is some G\ide]icc to prove. 

'TJie so-called Etruscan fictile vases — the vases really of the 
whole Greek w^orld — are indeed Greek, not Etruscan ; the 
true llctilp work of Etruria, so far as we at present know it, 
was to the las{ degree rude. And yet passages arc not wanting 
in ancient writings to tempt us to give to this nation something 
of the place in the Greek and Homan worlds which we have 
just been assigning to the Pheenicion ii^ regard to the metallic 

ut^Sils and smaller ornaments of Mesopotamia. 

The * Tyrrhena sigilla** of Horace would seem to allude to 
little statuettes after tlie Etruscan taste, and which, tliereforc, 
must have had artistic claims sufficient to fascinate and to 
satisfy the fastidious Roman. But Athenasus quotes Critias as 
averring that ' Etruria bore off the palm for gold-wrought 

bowls, and for all the bronze in use for economic purposes,’ 
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even in Athens herself, that ^ nurse of arts and eye of Greece.’ 
Indeed, the mines of Campania were celebrated for their 
copper produce from those days of old when, according to the 
Imdition recounted by Pliny, the.mythic I(uma instituted a 
guild of brassfounders! — the early days of an era daring which 
a native Ktruscan art had Nourished iliat was well-nigh extinct 
in Borne when Phny wrote. * , 

It would probably .be easy to exaggerate thiif Etrusciui 
commerce. The Etruscans, however, were rich, and wealth 
indicates at least an industry and a cornmeree of some J&ind. 
It does not, however, follow •that the artisans who developed 
that industry were Etruscan, though the maritime character of 
the people in early times is eminently in favour* of their 
commerce haviag been so. The Greek lived near, and was of 
a versatile and entcr{)rising nature; and it is not impossible 
that a class ot artisan Greeks may have early settled in the 
laud and become Etruscan in all but their religion, their 

mythology, and their arts, and these they may have engrafted 
on what they found in the Tuscan cities. Still, Etrurian art 
and religion never became wlioUy Greek. The one retained 
its Style ; the other, some at least of its characteristic foniis and 
elaborate eeremonid, together with the names of certain of ;*s 
divinities, 

Tims tne art of Etruria never quite losc^ a native qualntncss ; 
for we find stiff and seriu-con)ic attitudes as well on the wall- 
paintings of la^c tombs as on the rudest types of early gems. 
The roughness of outline, tKc exaggeration in anatomy, the 
disproportion incompleteness, or ratlier unreined com- 
pletion of delicate details, such as in the termmationr» of a 
figure, arc other characters that it never quite shook off 

So, again, while the whole system of Greek mythology and 

tradition became naturalised in the Tuscan’s household, it 
in entirely Hellenising his religion. The winged form of 
divinities — so rare in Greek art — was tlieir habitual though 
not universal guise with the Etruscan ; so that on two scarabs 
at Beilin and in the British Museum, Jove, with the thunder- 
bolt hiirled from his hand, stands as a figure witli vast 'vrings 
over ^^.jdbject of his vengeance— a woman’s form, called W the 

gem mierpreters Sepele, On other scarabs we see wniged 
figures, silent monuments of a feligfon that is as lost to us as 
the language of the jieople who worshipped under it. And then, 
again, on how many gems as undoubtemy Etruscan, do we see 
the heroes of Hellenic myth represented on the little arena of 
the stone striving or act^ there the ofib-tpld deeds of Greciaii 
story I An Italian cycle of myth collected, indeed, roynd 
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Hercules; but Theseus, (Edipus, Philoctetes, the thunder- 
blasted Capaneus, Othryadcs, Perseus, Ajax, Achilles — those 
are chiefly heroes of the Theban and Iliad cycles ; Greek of 
*the Grreek, wlieniSe should they get any hereditary claim to an 
Etruscan domicile ? Yet are they the subjects of the m^ority 
of Ktruscan gems ; and the gcm-cngraver, as if to tell the story 

of his work to a half-foreign ^ople who might else mistake it, 
has on many of the finest of these gems inscribed the names of 
the heroes he represents on them — ^names that are nearly ^ways 
con-upted forms of *the Greek, except where, in liie case of 
divinitier, native titles have been applied to such Greek deities 
as the Eti-uscan had adopted as the representations or counter- 
•|>arts of fiis own. In the famous gem at Beilin, found af 

Perugia, five of the seven heroes against Thebfes are depicted 
in a carefully-finished but archaic guise, with the&name of each 
inscribed by bis side. That this feature is not confined to 
gems is slwiwn by the beautiiul mirrors from Etrurian tombs. 
In one of these, not the least valuable of the many sjdenrlid 
additions recently made to Mr. Newton’s department at the 
British Museum, Menelaiis and Helen arc* represented in an 

art exquisitely Greek in style but with names inscribed in 
Et ritscan characters. 

J3ut viiatcvcr may be the true solution of the .problems 
inwflyed in the relations of Eti'uscan art and religion to the 
mythology and arts of Greece,* and however profound the 
infiueuce of Greek thought aii^ technical melihod may have 
been on tnc artists who engraved the Tuscan gems and mirroi*- 

cases, it if9 certain that the engravers of Etoinia worked in a 
style lliat retained its distinctive features, notwithstanding the 
near neighbourhood of the Greek artist of Southern Italy. 
At one time resembling the Greek art in its archaic phase, 

Efruscan gem-engraving seems to have retained its charac- 
terist^s with hut slight alteration, while the arts of Magna 
GrsccifC Wjsrc being developed into noble beauty. It is as 

though the Etfuscan had been cut off from the fountain-head 
of artistic nourishment, and retained ill almost a stereotyped 
form the arts he had at some earlier time drawn from that 
livin^,source. ,• 

Still it is probable that^ if we could asngn tJieir dates to the 
Etruscan gems in our collections, we should ^ able to prove 
that the art embodied in them had not been entirely stationary. 
For we believe these g^s may be classed into two or three 
broad divisions. First, there are i^res, generally of ani- 
,}nals or armed men, unparalleled in rudeness by any known to 
Greek art. Formed of hollows sunk by an obtuse rotatory 
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tool into the stone, they vary in crudeness of workmanship and 
rudeness of design from the coarsest attempts at an animal 
shape, to a class of work in -which the engraving begins to take 
the form of art. This latter sorf of gem is often carefully* 
drawn, much as it' it had bein done by the hand of a vase- 
painter; and "the interior* is merel-y' ground out by a drill, so as 

to represent die desi^ somewhat with that kind of** flat-tint’ 
effect which charactenses the vase-painter’s art, and with very 
little attempt at rendering any of the inner markings of the 
anatomy. Besides anipials and warriors. One sees satyrs and 
a few heroic and mythological subjects on such gems as these. 
The best of them may perhaps be compared to the rude 
attempts at 'animal representation on the most archaic has- 

reliefs and fictile vases of Grreece, the Archipelago, and Asia 
Minor. The! next stage in excellence would be that wherein 
the inner anatomical markings are given with distinctness. 
This style represents the nearest approach that the Etruscan 

ever made to the Greek gem-engraving, as the works in it 
are often very similar to those archaic works which in Greece 
proper we should* assign to an age of at least 500 b.c;., while 

in Italian-Greccc w*c might assume for them a s(»mcwliat later 
date. To this style of Etniscan gem, that probably retained 
its type .for several generations, we should refer suaH scarabs 
as the * Five against Thebes * at Berlin^ tlie * Ajax carrying 

* Achilles ’ at St Petersburg/ and even tlie ^ Perseus’ at Berlin, 
and a similar «gem in Mr. i\ale's collection ; indeed, a large 
proportion of the finest specimens of beetle-stonos in the col- 
lections of Evrape belong to this class. The sort* of solemn 
grotesqueness so general in Etruscan ai*t rises in these gems 
to its height. The « area within the Etruscan boi'der is usually 
overcrowded, by the figures labouring, }is it were,, to find 

room within it; but what distinguishes them particdarly 
from the Gfreck works of the arcliaic style is the incomplete- 
ness of proportion and finish in the extremities, and aii exag- 
geration in Ihe delineament of the excellent but overwrought 
anatomy of the figured — ^a^peculiarity which wc have seen ^so 
to characterise the art of Mesopotamia. 

But there is a olasa of Etruscan gems between which and 

the last no sharp line can indeed be drawn, though the more 
choracterigtio examples in either class are readily distinguished 
from those of the othm*. Here the area of me gem is no 
longer crowded; there is something like a margin between 
fhe figure— usually a sipgle one — and the * Etniscan border.’ 
The grotesque element seems to be yielding place to solemnity 
of treatment ; and if the drawing still wants the freedom and 
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justness of proiiortion of the Greek, the technical procctis has 
been very carefully carried out, though with £truscaii incom- 
pleteness and the habitual rigidity of manner. 

In entering on* the somewhat bold endeavour of assigning 
some date to such gems as the8e,*wc maj- observe that their de- 
sign is often eminontly pictofj^l ; and in this rcsjJfect they have 
much in (Common with some of the Roman consular coins of 
finer fabric? The Aurdra leading out the Horses of the Sun, 
with the name of the moneyer Plautius Plancus, 47'B.C., is an 
instaiice in point. In subject, these g^s now and then agree 
with such coins. An instanpe of this presents itself in a fine 
gem forin^erly in the possession of the Marquis de Dree, and 
lately in the collection of the liev. G. Phodes, but now one 

of that gentleman’s liberal gifts from his collection to his 
friends. It is a rich banded *8ard agate, with A representa- 
tion of Ulysses leaning on his staff, recognised and greeted by 
Jiis faithful Argus. The subject might have been taken from 
a bas-relief, or a fresco ; hardly from a statue. Rut besides 
a smaller gem, with a similar treatment of the subject in the 
Etruscan manner, in the Hertz Collection, and besides a gem 

in the Rerlin Museum, on a convex cornelian, in which the 
same subject occurs in an admirable Italo-Greek style, we 
have a consular coin of the date of 671 A.ir.c., or *83 B.C., 
coiflbd by the moncytr C. Mauilius Limetanus, so like in its 
drawing, in its Etruscan style, and in the proportions of the 
figures, tq Mr. Kliodes’ Etruscan gem, that no Ane can doubt 
some well-known painting or bas-relief to have formed the 

original of Ithem all. It is hard to believe that any very wide 
distance in time separated the period when *this coin and that 
Etruscan gem were produced. 

Among the finer examples of the highest Etruscan school 
niustljc placed the famous Theseus at St. Petersburg, once in 
the Odcans C'ollection, with the name inscribed on it in clear 
but ratfier Poman-shaped Etruscan characters: OESE( Whose). 

It is a sitting J)eardle8s figure, the head leaning on the hand, 
in such an attitude of solemn grief might befit a mourner in 
Hades — 

* Sedet eeternuiaquc sedebit 

Infelix Thcsuiis.’ 

The figure spontaneously suggests the line ; nay, one can hardly 
forbear the thought that Virgil and the gem-engraver had 

looked upon and had drawn their pictures from one original. 

A gem in the British Museum is sipgularly similar in treat- 
meiit to this Theseus. It is a seated bearded figure in the 
act of adjusting an arm to a skeleton. Behind it in clear 
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microscopic Etruscan characters, is a name that would read 
as possibly Pigmalion— or, it may be, Prometheus 

forming man. The work is even finer and more delicate than 
llie Theseus ; the dress5 even the ornament on it, the chair, and 
the position of the feet, all are the same in both. Another 
noble gem of this class is the Tydeus, lettered Tute in the 

Berlin Collection— a lithe and sinewy form, using the strigil 
— and many others might be quoted ftom famous collections. 

Is U rash to hazard a conjecture regarding the date of these 
finer Etruscan gems, and to assign them to a period that 
ranged from some 200 B.G. down to the influx into Borne of 
Greek artists at the beginning of the Empire The specula- 
tive data on which this view is founded would give the Etruscan 

artist a home in Borne itself; even, perhaps, side by side with 
Italo*^Greek ibrtists during the Ihter period. But why should 
not an art, in Borne half native because Etruscan, have lived 
on independently of the imported arts of Greece, even as we 
know the Etruscan language to have lived in the heart of the 
Eternal City down into her most splendid imperial age ? 

Prom the discussion of the scarab form of gem, we may 
pass on to consider the work embodied on stones habitually set 
in finger-rings-— the form of gem habitually adoi>ted by Greek 
and Koman civilisation. In archaic times tliese geins, often 
enclosed in the * Etruscan border,* were car^ully elaborfBed 

but stiffly drawn, and worked in the very shallow manner 
•which characterised so much .of the Greek gem-engraving of 
after-times, especially in Greece proper and the Licvant. Thcj 

Italo-Greek artists, on the other hand, gradually acquired 
great boldness in their execution, and in their finest and latest 
works plunged more deeply into the stone than was habitual 
-with the engravers of Eastern Hellas. Still, gems of d^e]> 

execution and of the finest workmanship have Wn found'&om 
Eertch to Athens, in Grecian cities that had littie or n^ con- 
tact -with the Italo-Gre^cs, and certainly did not dearn their 
arts from them. The Etruscan gem, in its bold treatment of 
muscular prominences, exliibits incisions, never indeed very 
deep, but generally abriipt in their descent, and frequently 
steep, even close to the outline of the figure. In this they 

present a contrast with the more n^odulated surface of true 
Gh*eek work, which, even in gems of the boldest relief, seems as 
carefully m^elled close to the outiine as on the middle of the 
design. 

Of Greek work itself we maj affirm that it was characterised 

by an artisiao supranacy by -whieh in ita ex^pJeb it- 

may be everywhere recognised. A fine ease and dignity in 
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the drawing, delicate and modulated treatment of Burface, a 
crispness of tr>uch in the lines of the diamond point that ^ive 

lightness and elai^ticity to the hair, and a distribution of sen- 
timent over tlie whole subject, are among these characteristics. 
Then, again, the sort of jealousy the antique artist felt lest 
his work should fail to fill thp space fdlottcd to It, and yet not 
to crowJ that space to overflowing, but to occupy it com- 
pletely, \if a way w'hich could not be defined by a rule, but 
was^ fulfilled by his taste, and entirely satisfies the eyo, — ^this 

was characteristic of the whole of tantiquity, but rose into 
a noble harmony in Greek.art. It is the charm of a Greek 
vase, a jGrreek gem, a bas-relief. The highest i)crfecti6n in 
this just apportionment of space to design belonged to an tige 

that had succeeded to one in wWch figures were closely, but 
still with a curious flexibility of art, compressed into »small gem- 
stone, as if the artist wished no spaee to be left uncovered by 
his design ; and it preceded by long centuries that vanity of 
paper margins bordering closely-filled sheets of India-proof, the 
infiuenc^e of which is felt in the finest works of the last three 
centuries : an age of art, that dealt in simple stately figures or 

groups, to which the artist sought to give all the dignity in 
his iMJwcr, certainly not to take away such dignity as belongs 
t<^ figure filling, so to speak, its little world, and all the more 
oAonsequence >vhdn that little world is girdled by the tiny 
circle of a finger-ring. 

Such are some of the chief aharacteristics df Greek work; 
hut would anyone see more nearly in what the Greek's suprt!- 

macy, conSsted, let him hold to the light a nag^et with one of 
those golden sards on which the Greek en^aver loved to work 
— then let him with a lens look through the translucent stone, 
and trace the delicately-draw outline of the design, just sunk 
as a’depression, more or less shallow, below the level of the 
surfatip. That design at once starts into the propoi*tions of life- 
sized bas-Scliei*. Locks of hair fall elastioally and frocly ; tliere 

is a flesh-like^exture and thoughtful modelling on the forehead 
and cheek; while the mouth, that sbat of passion and feeling, is 
— like the browless eye — somewhat overcharged with its burden 
of pride or passion, of joyousness or^melancholy ; as though 
with the intent that th% tiny actor on*that litlie stage may 
speak the louder h) the ear, and make his gesture the more 
visible to the eye of one gazing into his microcosm. 

Anyone who will do this may learn how fraught with 
meaning is the phrase ^ beautiful ag a Greek gem ; ’ for it is 
•boautifiil with such beauty as makes the fragments of the Par- 
thenon transcend all sculpture — ^that gives to those little bronze 
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heroic group^i found in the bed of the Siris, a prerogative to 
chaHenge all works in bronze for all time : such beauty ns 
only Greeks ha\ e imagined, aiul none but Greeks have in their 
works achieved. ^ ‘ 

In the Marlborough Collection is a fine pale sard, of great 
size for a (.ireek intaglio ; it ha^ ‘ been repolished by some 

l)revious owner, who thought more of the lustre of itS material 
than of the work it carried. Hermes is crossing fiie field of 
the gem* but, arrested by the power of music, he pauses in his 
advance. His cloak, t^c chlamys — ^for he ‘is the type of the 
atliletic youth of Athens— falls fronj his shoulders, and tlie wide 
picturesque hat of the Ephebi, the petasus, rests upon, it. His 
ankles bear the talaria, and his left arm carries the lyre, from 

which the right hand is calling out tl^e strains, to which he 
bends his eardn rapture. A gi^ceful but manly figure, ^ he 
‘ walks a god,’— the god of rascals it may be, but a god of music 
t<jn, and, as the Greeks always represented him, in air at least, 

every inch a gentleman. This is jnst one of those gems tliat 
docs not give any very definite clue to its period by tlie ])arti- 
ciilar action or attributes of tlie goil represented on it. The 
skilled archaiologist may often apply the touchstone of lus ex- 
perience in small details, and by a sort of mechanical method 
bring to light some anachronism in a garment, or in the fimii 
of sui attribute, that slmll betray the hand 'of a ciiiquc-ccnh^lr 
even an eigliteeiith-ecntury ’imitator, or may shift the date 
of a gem from Alexander to Hadrian. ^ 

Hut archieological criticism will here seek in vain to plume 

a shaft from tlie wing of its prey, for the meehanicartreatment 
of tlie work, the style and exquisite drawing, may saiely be 
our guides, and these in this Marlborough Hermes are far toc» 
simple even for an artist of Magna Gnucia, much more ibr o|ie 

of the GrsBco-Roman period. The featua's have the charter 
of the Hennes heads on the exquisite Cyzicene electrum coins, 
and the whole figure, in its beautiful but living rejiose^ breathes 
the free air of the early prime of Grecian art. Nofwitlistanding 
a certain depth in the technical treatment, its date can hai-dly 
be much later than the half century after Phidias. On the 
other hand, some one imiy ask why this Hermes should not 

with equal probability* be assigned the eighteenth centurj'. 
Fortunately, an answer is at hand ; for this grand gem is one 
of those belonging to the Arundel division of the Blenheim 
Collection. But, as if to show the point of such a question, 
there exists also in tlip Blenheim Collection a copy on 
amethyst of this iu>ble Hermes, made during the last century, « 
most likely by the masterly hand of utter- — a copy so perfect 
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that, but for the ^tone and a certain fresh look of polish, one 
might have hesitated as to its date. But between the first 

and the eighteenth centuries one might safely alfirm neither the 
gem nor its modem counterpart to have been cut ; even in 
the last century such a work cSuld have been done only as a 
slavish copy from so transcd]|dent an original. 

A discission on the various schools of Greek art would l)e 
out of ])la(^ in an article on gems ; on the other h^d, it is 
essential that we should try to indicate the broader features 
which distinguish the gem-engraying pf the Greek from that 
of the rtrnico-Boman and Jioman artists. But in discussing 
this subjpet we have to bear in mind that this use of these very 
terms Greek and Graico-Boman implies a community in source, 

in feeling, and in process of execution for all these works ; in 
other words, Grasco-Iioman aH is Greek art modified by the 
requirements of Homan fashion and habits — and we must be pre- 
pared to find that the line of demarcation, especially in tlie earl y 
imperial time, cannot be abruptly drawn. Of the Greek gem 
enough has been said to describe its more important features, 
whctlior in the Greece of Italy or the Greece of the Levant. 

As regards the influences in llome herself that guided fashion 
and impressed a peculiar character on Soman gems, we may 
simpose^hat Greek artists found themselves working»in an at- 
iiifcphere already clfiirged with the traditionary sentiments of 
a quasi-native art— it may bfe'Etniscan in source— but of 
■which we now know almost nothing, though ive^may think we 
sec tlie indications of its ]iresence in the consular coins current 

in Bfine i!i the century that preceded the Empire. 

The diaracteristies of Greek and Grasco^Koman gems may . 
he divided into those of subjects, of manner, and of material. 

With regard to the first — ^namely, the subjects depicted on 
thesfi gems — ^we may quote from Mr. King some excellent 
obseri^ations hearing on the grand simplicity that characterised 
all Greek^design ; — 

‘ All truly aifitique designs are marked by their extreme simpli- 
city. Barely does the composition include more than two figures; 
or, if others aro introduced, they are treated as mere accessories, 
and only indicated bjr an outline. To tla?s branch of art Horace’s 

4naxim can be strictly appked with but slight alteration— 

** Nec quarta loqui persona laboret.” 

Except in the archaic work of the Greeks and the Grscco-Italians, 

who preferred the representations of violent action of muscular 
exertions, repose is the characteristic o&the productions of matured 
•Hellenic and Italist taste.* (P. 173.) 

* Gem-engraving, “ Scalptura,” being from the first ancillary to 
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sculpture, and ever taking its larger productions for its models — 
the Struscan his terra-cotta gods and masks, the Oreck his bronsie 

or marble statues— the gem-artist never attempted anything in 
miniature, the example of which had not previously been placed 
before his eyes on a larger scale.* Another reason this for the sim- 
plicity of their* compositions. Neither the one nor the otlier ever 

thought of representing events of contemporary or of actual history 
— an observation which applies invariably to Greek, mi with the 
rarest es^eptions to Boman works.’ (P. 17-1.} 

In fact, as Mr. King, say^ a little furrier on^ * all truly 
^ antique themes are ideas hallowed by long use and reverence, 
* or, so to speak, the ** soriptural subjects of the ajije tljiat’ embo- 
^ died them as a gem.” ’ 

Hence the Greek and Italo-Greek—the former in a more 
severe, the latfter in a more senstious style — ^w^nt for his sub- 
jects to the grand Homeric, post-Homeric, and tragic cycles 
of Hellenic myth. The Olympian gods are among the more 
ordinary subjects of the simple statuesque gems of Greece 

herself and the eastern Mediterranean; their retinues more 
often figure on the gems of Magna Gnccia. The tliemos of 

love and w^ine — ^the Erotic and Dionysiac cycles, esj>ecially 
the latter, with its meny train of Satyrs, nymphs and Mmnads, 
are favourite subjects on the Italo-Greek gems, as are masks, 
ca}mces, and some animals, in particular, "perhaps as sacromo 
Proserpine, the swine. To bdth belong the head of Pallas, 
coJd and severe in intellcetuak beauty ; the Medusa ••head, in 
its earlier aspect of the horrid Gorgon, as M'ell aa in its later 

Lysippan phase ef deathlike ‘ rapture of rejxise ; ’ the veiled 
• Persephone, type of maiden coyness and of Greek virginity ; 
and fqnrited representations of Victory or of Aurora urging on 
the divine coursers. Perhaps this distribution may have 

rather one of time than place; aiid we should attribute' the 
more voluptuens designs to a later, the simpler ernes ,te an 
earlier phase of Greek art as a whole. But having iA view the 

coins of the whole Greek world, and the localities (In which par- 
ticular Greek gems have bden found, and peculiarities in the 
stones that they oonsist of, we believe the former to be the more 
correct of two conclurions necessarily drawn from a somewhat 

incomplete induetion. ^ ^ 

The Somano-Greek and jRomon gem, with so much in 
common with the Greek, especially in the earlier time of the 
Empire, yet shows a decided predonrinance of certain kinds of 
snigect. The portraiturecof imperial personages was not new 
to Greek art, for beautiful he^s exist in &ie Greek work . 
representing Syrian and Ptolemaic sovereigns. But iwrtraiture 
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took a new development under the ^Cajsars.’ Innumerable 
heads of the earlier, as well as heads with the busts of the 

later emperors and imperial persons, were wrought during the 
early and middle Empire. * In the ^t years of the Augustan 
age, Brutus, Antony, and Caesar are to be recognised on nobly- 
cut gems ; the two former, f^r instance, as promts in fine Greek 

portraitute in the Marlborough Collection ; and Julius in that 
deeply-cuif gaunt head* that frowns, from a sard, with the sig- 
nature of Diosc'ouridcs, in the British Museum. Other sub- 

jecto were drawn from the health a^d altar of the domestic 
Homans. Sacrifices and fepms of worship ; festivals ; animals, 
chiefiy zodiacal or astrological symbols; figures sometimes 
of the greater gods, with their attributes carefully brought 

in ; also of the minor and tutelary deities ; Homa, Victory, 
Salus, Bonus Eventus, ^scUkpius, &c. ; the Bead of Jupiter 
Scrajus, most frequently in front face, and cut in a noble manner ; 
very rarely, too, a subject such as the Horatii, taken from 
Roman history ; — these, with caprices of various kinds, form the 
major jiart of the best contributions to our collections from the 
hand of Grasco-Roman and Roman gem-engravers. And these 

contributions to our knowledge help perhaps more to place 
us ^ at home’ with the ancient Roman riian any other material 
things Ise has bequeathed to us. It is from this point of view 
nlbo, as much as frofh that of art, that we have to enumerate 
with actual gems the innumerable glass pastes— contemporary 
copies hi glass of ancient gems.which subserved the puriKjses 
of the gem to the citizen who was not rich enough to acquire 

anofiginffl. • • 

Passing from subject to manner, it is to be observed that, 
whereas the Greek technical treatment olmnged little from the 
time of Alexander to that of Augustus, and presented features 
of great similarity at the courts of the hings and princes 
who»divided the eastern world during those three centuries, 
and drcAV to tliem great artists, no sooner had tlie Greek 

engraving ait become domiciled in Rome by the influx of 
Greek artists in the early impcrhil or Augustan age, than it 
began rapidly to undergo a change. Decider cutting — bold 
rather tlian beautiful effect — a treatmient of the hair as though 

the locks were laid dowit in solid waves, •no longer grooved out 
and lined into crisp curls by the so-called diamond point — 
drapery massed, but generally rather coarse in execution — tlie 

features sharp and marked, but lacking the softer modulations 
wrought by the fine hand of the purely Grecian workman; 

. such were the peculiarities in style that overtook and trans- 
formed Grasco-Roman art up to the time when it rapidly 
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degenerated into coarse drawing and almost barbarous execution 
towards the end of tlie middle Kinjdrc. The art underwent a 

temporary decline in the middle of the first century of our era, 
but rose again in the reign of Hadrian, and %r a short taste 
during the age of the AntoniVies retained tliat cliaracter for 
laboured but im{)erfect execution f Ad forid character in design 
and in manner to which we have before alluded, aYid which 
seems to have been imitated by the cinqUe-cento artists. 

As i;egards the gem-engraving of Egypt jvhqn under Koman 

sway, it is observable ;tnat Komano-ligyptian art generally 
retained for some time the manner that characterised that 
which prevailed under the Ptolemaic rule; while the incor- 
]ioration in bofh of an Egyptian class of siibjeols with Greek 
art of a refined type produced sjilendid gems of which many a 
fine illustration might be quoted firom among the royal }K)rtraii«, 
the numerous representations of Sphinxes, of Serajus and Tsis, 
HariK)crates, and other Graeco-Egyjitian subjects that arc scat- 
tered through different collections. 

We have sketched the salient features of Greek and Komaii 
gem-engravings as seen in the subjects chosen for designs, and 

in tlie technics treatment of them. The materials that were 
the fashion with different schools of gem-engravers remain to 
be considered. Xor is this part of the subject quite inde))cndent 
of those we have just discussed ; for the tfanslucency or hard- 
ness may have much influence* in determining the degree of 
deptli to which the engraver shall cut his design, or the,manner 
in which he may* treat it. Thus wc can hardly look through 

one of those palessards, ^vith a fine and delicate Gr6ek 
upon it, without redbgnising the probability tliat the artist 'Sid 
not cut his intaglio merely to form an* impression^ on clay or 
wax, but also with the intent of its conveying soraithing of 
the effect of a transparency — in short, of a work of art that ’ 
could be appreciated of itself without the necessity of its being 
reversed in a cast. The more opaque stones in vogue when 

jaspers began to be a fashion in Borne, or whtwe the Italo- 
Greek artist had to work deep rich sards (the morio of 
Pliny), or on ^ tricoloured ’ or banded agates, would naturally 
make the engraver rather look to the impression yielded by 
a gem than to the efiSset of the inta^o as seen in the stone 
itself. Perhaps the deeper relief of the gems cut in Magna 
Grascia and Sicily and in Home may be traced to this cause 
as much as to that more sensuous development of style w'hich 
m^es the greatt^MecadraeJ^ims of Syracuse a landmark in nu- 
mismatic art. 

We have said that the ruder Etruscan works are generally 
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to be found on cornelians and inferior sai-ds^ and on striped 
stones generally of tlio agate or jasper kind. In proportion 

as the work is finer, the material is generally more beautiful. 
The varieties of^ chalcedony that are met with as the materials 
of scarabsei 'would form a small Ihineralogical collection in diem- 
selves ; indeed, almost eve^ character this IVotean mineral 

assumes ^may be illustrated in gems of this form. Ganiets 
also, chiefly of the ahnondine kind, amethysts, even emerald 
and green turquoise, are among tha rare and exotic materials 
that were employe’d occasionally by the artists who engraved 
them. 

Those gems of the scarab class yhich we have assumed to 
be of the latest workmanship, and for which Ve have even 

suggested an Etrusco-ltoman origin — ^I'atlier Stiff, though not 
ai-chaic, in their style; carefidly rather than correctly :finished. 
and that with much use of the splinter ; abruptly, though never 
at all decjfiy, incised; and for the most pail representing 
deities or Ac heroes of Greek tragedy, in dramatic attitudes — 
are generally engraved on bright sards or on splendid banded 
stones, wliich are, in fa(?t, the sardonyx cut athwart instead 

of parallel with it% layers of white chalcedony and deei>hued 
sard. It is remarkable, as bearing on the question of their 
contemporary date, that on stones quite similar to .these, and 
with subjects closely resembling them, we often find Italo- 
Greck work ; and such rich sards and * tricoloured agates ’ are 
tlicn usually in the form of ^n elongated ellipse with a flat 
suiface. 

Besides the pale sard on which we have said that the finest 
(jrebk w<n*k was generally wrought, we nleet ■with the blood- 
red sard and the bro^vn sard occasionally so adorned. Tlie 
beryl is rarer, and a pale prase is among the rarest 

* of the materials in use with the artist of Hellas proper. Ko 
gem^ we believe, of Greek type is known on the gi-een jasper, 
and hideisd very few such occur on any of the three coloured 
varieties of tjmt mineral. The elaborately helmeted but noble 
head of Minerva, at Vienna, signed ACIIACIOT, on a red 
jas)>er, can hardly belong to an earlier age than the close of 
the Augustan time. Clreck work occ|isionally i>ccurs on lapis- 

lazuli, and on amethyst and wiA Egyptian subjects also on 
emerald ; while homy aSid sapphirine chalcedonies, especially 
of the scaraboid form, have already been cited as having been 
found in Kcrtch and in Sicily : the one wiA Ae purest Greek 
workmanship, Ae oAer with the rich and flovring and some- 
what deeper work of Ae Sicilian tireek. There occur also 

* what are usually called hyacintha, really hyacinthine garnets. 
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and occasionally an aliiiandiiic garnet may be seen charged 
with a message to oiir eyes from the veritable Greek en- 
graver : but the work on it is seldom fine. 

No doubt, most of these stones ^vere only employed in the 
later years of true Greek art — least tlic sara was the favourite 
in earlier times, and presented greaA recommendations, os w^ell 
&om its beautiful texture and sdftness under the ongi'aving' 
instruments, compared n-itb most of the stones eniuuerated, as 
because wax dues not adhere to it as it does to the garnets and 

fieveraf other stones. Furthermore, the sard" was just suffi- 
ciently translucent to show 'the work on it in the greatest 
perfection when viewed as a transparency. 

When we follow the course of tlie gem-engraver’s oCrt to the 
threshold of the Roman empire, we find the artists of the Grieco- 
Boman* school^t first working on sards, amethysts, and occasion- 
ally on peridot — the tofiassius of Pliny — and a few other beautiful 
transparent stones: after a while, these begin to give ]>lace to 
red jaspers, and to plasmas, often of extraordinary richness 
and beauty. The nicolo (an onyx with a dark underlayer, and 
an upper bluish* while layer, ground to the thinnest film) also 
became fashionable early in this period, |nd maintained its 
ground by the side of the onyxes and ssSrdonyxes that the 
grow'ing tgiste for cameos brought more and more into fashion. 

Garnets were now abundant, and tlie sapphire, even the ruby, 
were occasionally engraved iom. to at least Ihe age of Cara- 
calla, while the hciyl 'was throughout the imperial time a 
favourite stone. , The univeiWl mediocrity of the workmanship 

where plasma heliotrope and bloodstone are the t materials 
of an ancient gem, may be traced to their coming about tlas'timo 
into vogue ; while the different jaspers of other striking but 
often beautiful colours will be found usually to carry only the 
most wretched products of the engraver’s wheel. At timea the 
designs on the finer plasmas and on some jaspers are admirable 
in drawing, but rough and poor in execution ; but rnof.e uKually 

the design and worbnanship on all these stones bpspeak an art 
sulking fast into decrepitude. 
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Art. IX. — 1. Freussen als Militarstimt i Hnr historischv 
Skizze. Vienaa: 1866. • 

2. Der einjahriye FreiwiUige im^Frrussisehen Heere. Berlin : 
1862. 

3. Allcrhilcl^ste Vcronhiungen iiber die grSsseren Truppevr 
uJmngen, Berlin : 1 feC 1 . 

4. A Military MemoYial^ translated from the German of Prince 

FREBEKrr’ CuAitLES. Londou: 1866. 

5. Military Correspondence of the ^Times during the late 

Cnmprffgn* Liondon : 1866. * 

^^iiE* peace awakens universal joy. For my own part, 
^ being but a poor old inan^ I return to a nity where I 
‘ now kuf»vv nothing but the walls ; where I cannot find again 
^ the friends I once had ; where unmeasured toil awaits me ; 

^ and where I must soon lay me down to rest in tbat place in 

* •which there is no more unquiet, nor war, nor misery, nor 
‘ maifs deceit.’ Thus wrote, more than a century since, a 
saddened philosopher-king, wearied, as he would have the 
world believe, oi all earthly greatness and success ; and if 
those reflections run too closely in tlie vein of the wise“monarch 
of Israel, to give their author claim to originality, it must be 
admitted that Frederic the Greaf had as good reason as any 
one in Prussia for feeling worn mit at the closd of the Seven 
Years’ AVsy, having spared his own person las little as his 

suffering country. The banded powers of IfalF Europe had 
not indeed sufficed to tear from him any part of his dominions, 
or abated a jot of his pretensions, but tlie realm ho ruled had 
paid dearly for his resolution. ‘ The nobility,’ he tells us, ^ is 
^ in the last stage of exhaustion ; the poor man is ruined ; 

* couL^Jess viHages are burnt ; many towns destroyed . . . 

* Prussia iS Ificc a man covered with wounds, ■who, weakened 

^ by severe lefts of blood, is on the point of succumbing to 

* tlie excess of his sufferings.’ Yfet Prussia he had not al- 
lowed to rest until the objects of the war were fully attained. 
Wearied out by her lengthened and gallant resistance, the 
enemies who had leagued to reduce her limits to the original 
marquisatc from whi^ she sprang, had one by one withdrawn 
from the strife. Liast of all, even the bold Bmpress-Quecn, 

who had entered on the contest determined not only to recover 
the province of Silesia, stolen by Frederic in the hour of 
Austria’s weakness, but also to punish him for his personal 
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share in ox>posing her imperial claims, had reluctantly resigned 
these objects to his fortitude, and left the real triumph of the war 

on the side of his exhausted but unyielding kingdom. Prussia 
was now tlic avowed rival and equ^ of Austria.' Henceforth 
was established that extraordinary dualism' in the government 
of Germany which has so powerfully influenced the x>olitics 

of Europe for the past century /"and ended only in thmsting 
out of the Empire the house which had presidedMver it for 
six hundred years, after .a struggle of siicn dimensions as the 
world never witnessed save when all Eufope armed to over- 
throw Napoleon. ** 

The |)olicy of aggrandisement by force or fraud which Fre- 
deric the Gi^at had worked out in his seizure of Silesia was 
nothing new V)r original in the history of the state he ruled. 
The whole gjrowth of Prussia fxom the rank of a petty border 
state of the Empire to the strong and indeptendent kingdom 
which he handed his successor, is founded on the tradition of 
claim followed by conquest. It would seem as though from 
the time when the Elector of Brandenburg, at the beginning 
of the seventeenth century, found liis licrcditary dominions 

strengthened by the addition of the dukedom of Prussia— an 
unimpjortajit territory then in European view — the process 
began taw'hich the treaty of Xicolsbiirg, two himdrcckaud fifty 
years later, gives tlie crowning triumph. » 

There is a theory favoured by many historians that the i>ro- 
gress of empives and their decay can be little affected by the 
force of individual character. It may be tnic that revolutions 

are produced Jby an aggregate of circumstances independently 
of the men w*ho take foremost place in them ; but it is Surely 
more certain tliat.a persistent family ])UTiK)se handed down 
from father to son in a reigning house, through ages in which 
the sovereign has almost abso&te sovereignty, may so, tone 
tlie })olicy of a state as to influence its own fortunes and that 
of all its neighbours. Why did tlie people of Kot;tliern Ger- 
many long since fix on Prussia as the Power rpmxi which to 
hang for safety, when intrigues threatened from within or an 
invasion from without? This land which, when first the 
HohenzoUem ruled it^ was far more d Sclavish country occu- 

pied by a garrison of Teuton colonists tlun a truly German 
realm ; why did it gradually become the rallyins ]M>int for 
those who believed in tlie coming unity of the Fatherland ? 

Why but that in the unchangeable pumse shown by the 
rulers of Prussia from the time of the Great Elector to ad- 
vance the bounds of fheir dominion^ and in their earnest 
attention to the matei'ial welfare of their subjects, there was 
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foreshadowed the rise of a kingdom having within it the seeds 
of such growth and advancement as should place those it 

embraced in the security which the elements of the dissolving 
Reich had altogether lost* The Thirty Years’ War and its 
attendant calamities had, indeed, Ht the cost of terrible sacrifice, 
given freedom to religious ejginion ; but the smaller slates of 

&e Empire had been so enfeebled by it that their lands were 
ofiPered a helpless prey* to foreign invasion, or to the newer 
civil dissensions which arose in the various Waps of. Suc- 
cession. French armies laid the Palatinate waste by royal 
decree ; English generals fed their mixed levies from the 
fertile plains of Bavaria ; Austria agjiin and again made the 
western dircles of the Fmpire the battle-ground* of her pre- 
tensions; whilst the petty princes who had nominal sway 
within their borders could save their subjects; neither by 
neutrality, nor by bringing their tiny contingents to join one 
of the contending forces. In the sufferings endured througli 
tliese days, and in those which weighed more heavily still upon 
the minor principalities in the era of Napoleon, may be found 
the roots of tliat wish for a stronger nationality, and of the 

respect for Prussia as its only real representative, which have 
long been, in one shape or another, growing up in the German 
mind. 

The Great Electorf Frederic William, is undoubtedly to be 
regarded as the real founder of 4he present grandeur of his 
successors^. Under bis able but despotic rule (1640 to 1688) 
the whole* force of Brandenburg and Prussia, now welded int<» 

one powers and much enlarged by the treaty Westphalia, 
was directed to the enforcing the acknowledgment of the in- 
dependence of the latter dukedom, originally held separately 
os a fief from Poland. His success in this was soon followed 

by claims on Juliers, Cleves, and Berj^, skilfully urged, and 

boldly supported by the sword ; and the limits of the domi- 
nions fftind^d his sou were thus extended from the Oder to the 
Rhine. Lowcf Pomerania had been among the additions 
gained in the great European settlement above mentioned ; 
and Frederic William used the opening thus obtained to the 
Baltic to lay the foundation of the pavy which Prussia's 

statesmen even thus early ttregarded as a necessity to her claim 
of a distinguished place among the Great European Powers. 
The some policy, doubtless, rather than a love for Austria or 
hatred of the Turk, led to his sending a contingent to the 
relief of Vienna when threatened by the Sultan in 1683. 

Under his successor, grandfather *of the Great Frcficric 
smd first king, the land, although ruled on despotic principles 
VOL. eXXIV. NO. CCLIV. 0 O 
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where the monarch was personally concerned, enjoyed a degree 
of municipal freedom favourable to the growth of the sturdy 
German element which was already swallowing up the traces 
of Sclavonic rule. His troops were in constant service as 
allies of Austria in her Turkish and French wars ; and various 
small principalities, obtained as reward or purchased, swelled 

bie now extensive though scatter^ dominions. The resources 
he left to his son, in 1713, while receiving notfiuther ad* 
ditions in land, were strengthened by the care* with wliich the 
new ting/ more than any other of tliis " military family^ 
bestowed on the persomel 6f his re^ments, and on accumu- 
lating treasure to support the wai^ which for his day was de- 
ferred, though his chief * business seemed the preparing for it. 

Indul^ng freely his singular passion for filling his regiments 
with we largest soldiers in the world, die administration of 
Frederic William I. was in all else economical to parsimony ; 
and without straining the resources of his five millions of sub- 
jects, he left his son, the Great Frederic, the most efficient 
army of Europe, to be at once the temptation and the instru- 
ment for continuing the family policy. For exercising his 

tall battalions in ])etty conquests, he had not the opfiortunities 
of his father, the first Frederic ; but such gain would have 
given the kingdom but little new importance as compfiired with 
a step which he took in her military organisation, in which wc 
may clearly trace the origin«of her present formidable system 
of recruiting, f In 1733, seven years before his death, the 
whole of his territories were i>arcelled out by decree into 
cantons, to €^c]i of which was allotted a regiment whose 
effective strength was to be maintained from its limits ; ahd all 
subjects, beneath the rank of noble, were held bound to serve 
if required. With this ready instrument for supplying the 

losses of a war, and with an army more splendidly equipped 
and trained than any oilier of the time, his son (known then 
as Fre<lerio II.) stepped into the field of European politics. 

Exceeding the two former kings as much in the extent of his 
desires as in the ability for^accximplishing them, no petty lord- 
ship as that of Ncufchatel or Tecklenburg lately added to the 
Crown would satisfy, the new king, whose ambition was 

favoured by the stormy times in whidi he came to the throne. 
The very year in which he ascended it, saw all Germany dis- 
tracted by tlie death of tlie last direct male descendant of the 

line of Hapsburg ; and Austria herself, already weakened by 
long struggles against the encroachments of the Grand 
Monarque, and with theVights of her young queen challenged 
on all sides, seemed a victim ready to be spoiled. That' 
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* Frederic really believed in his own pretended claims on 
Silesia, it would be unjust to his clear sense to admit. It is 

better to say simply, with his latest and grossest panegyrist, 
tliat he knew whfft he wantid and was determined to have it 
His first success only whetted thd ambition of the younpj king- 
general ; and Silesia once coiffirmed to him by treitty, he strove 
next to extend Prussian rule beyond the newly-gained moun- 
tain frontief into the northern district of Bohemia^ where his 
successor’s arms*]iavq lately won such^sigual success. Carlyle 

himsfilf does not attempt to jus^y tfe greed which upon 
frivolous pretext brought hipi in arms into the coveted land 
when Austria seemed fully occupied with her Rhenish cam- 
paign against France in the year 1744. On this occasion^ 
however, his strength proved unequal to the* new task of 
spoliation. The king was fairly worsted and fdb'ced out of 
Bohemia by Oauii and Prince Charles of Ijorraine; and 
although the ready tactics of Hohenfriedberg and Solir proved 
liis increased dexterity in handling the machine-like army he 
had trained, he was glad to come soon to terms, and to resign 
the new attem])t at aggrandising Prussia upon cemdition of her 

late acquisition being left her. 

The ten succeeding years were busily spent in consolidating 
the scat.tcred dominions he ruled, and in constant preparation 
for bringing their ^Wiole resources to bear on the further 
struggle which he long foresaw, with its issues all-important to 
Ills dynasjy. Whatever were the ostensible oauscs of the 
Seven Years’ War, the real one was, beyond doubt, the resolve 

of Austria ‘to check at once by arras the fomihlablc growth 
of tin's* new rival for tlie dominion of Germany, whose jiower 
had already so thriven at her expense. The morality of his 
enemies was little better, it must be confessed, at this time, 
than Frederic’s own; but in the gallantry of his defence 
agains^ the coalition which strove to destroy his young 
kingdom, history is apt to foiget or condone the doubtful 

moans by whicji its jiower had been built up, and which gave 
occasion to the deadly hostility of thc^Empress-Qiiocn. Various 
were the changes of fortune that befell. For the next six years, 
as he himself wrote in 1762, ‘ success alternated from one side 

‘ to the other.’ The glorias of Eosbach, Prague, and Leuthen 
were overshadowed by the disasters of Kollin, Hochkirch, and 
Riinersdorf. Frederic himself at tim(^.s seemed to despair of 

any issue but death for himself and dissolution for his realm. 
Yet his boldness as a general and req^diness as a tactician re- 
ipaincd undiminislied by defeat, failure, or depression. These 
qualities, with the excellent training of his troops, liis good 
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fortune in possessinfi; the two finest cavalry ofBcers a single 
army has ever known, and, let us add in justice to our own 

country, the moral and material support consistently given by 
our own great war-minister, sufficed to save the struggling 
kingdom from the ruin that lio often, during this tremendous 
struggle, seemed inevitable. Wliat Prussia suffered whilst it 

lasted, may be conjectured from the words which we have 
quoted in the first page of this article from the king’s own 
correspondence. On this subject he, aboye^all: men, would be 

little likely to exag^rate. Yet her position was no.w assured ; 
and the policy ste^y pursued for three successive generations 
had attained its first end. The principality, raised out of 
obscurity by the Great Klcotor, and made a kingdom by Ills son, 

was henceforth to hold a solid position as one of the first powers 
of Europe, aiStd the admitted rival of Austria for the leadership 
of Germany. Her land had indeed a long rest after the great 
strife for existence ; but Frederic, whilst watching diligently 
over its internal improvement, took care to insure the inde- 
pendent position of his kingdom by refilling as soon as possible 
the gaps in his army. The standing forces which he maintained 

and handed over to his successor were little less than those 
which Prussia, with more than three times the resources, kept 
in pay before the late war ; and the greatness of the burden 
thus imposed is better understood when it is known that the 
3 per cent of the population which under Frederic were actively 
kept in arms,«^ supply under the present system the whole 
peace army, its additions for the field, the Landwelir of the 

first call, and most of those of the second— a class <i)ut rarely 

embodied. *’ 

On Frederic’s share in the first partition of Poland it is un- 
necessary here to enlarge. The number and efficiency of his 
battalions, with his own well-won reputation as a general, made 
his co-operation necessary to the chief spoiler of the unhappy 
kingdom, and procured Prussia the addition of two considerable 

provinces ; whilst their safe custody against Foie or Russian 
formed the best reason which could be assigned for the con- 
stant maintenance of the overgrown military establishment in 
which her king delighted. Yet in the eastward extension of 

her limits Frederic never lost sight* of his older objects, the 
advancement of her infiuence in Gerinany, and tlie humbling 
of heijjrival, Austria. That neither the frontier limits of the 

latter, nor her authority, should be extended witliin the Empire, 
^re cardinal ])oints of his policy from the time tliat he had 
forced her before all the world to suiTender Silesia to his 
claims; and when, in advanced years, he took arms for the' 
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fourth time against her, he found opportunity not only to assert 
these principles, hut to ap])ear as the champion of the riglits t»i‘ 

the lesser states, threatened by the son of Maria Theresa in 
the matter of thefBavarian Succession. 

The death of the Elector Chafles Theodore in 1777j without 
direct heirs, produced a coily^lication of claims *upon various 

parts of his domains such as even the German Empire had 
rarely witnessed. The *Elector Palatine was at first recognised 
as his successor^ but his pretensions were disputed by Sa,;cony, 

Mecklenburg, certain minor princes, pd finally by Austria 
herself, whose Emperor, beipg collaterally connected with the 
deceased prince, prepared (at the instigation of his mother or 
his famous minister Kauiiitz) to enforce by arms the rights he 

asserted. Frederic, either unwilling from gro\fring infirmity 
to enter into a new war, or seeking to preserve hj his side the 
a}>pearance of moderation, engaged through the summer in 
negotiations ; but not the less diligently did he prepare for 
the hostilities, which in July he suddenly commenced on its 
becoming apparent that Austria would yield to nothing else. 
The campaign which ensued deserves notice on two grounds : 

its marked difference of character from the somewhat reckless 
strategy for which Frederic had been famed ; and the striking 
j3arallol -wiJiich its opening afi'ords to that of the war of this year ; 
for its scone lay on tlfe very ground where Benedek was called 
to oppose the recent invasion of •Bohemia. In 1778, Frederic 

entered tljat country suddenly by the same means as his des- 
cendants eighty-eight years later. Likes them he had an army 

too la^e f(fr a single movement over roads so diflScult as those 
of tlic Giant Mountains. His commissariat 'was, for that age, 
a masterpiece of organisation ; yet he could not safely entrust 
to it> even though starting from provinces blessed with fifteen 
years *of peace and plenty, the supply of 200,000 men from a 
single J:>ase. For this reason, more than for the purpose of 
dcfeiKse* h« had distributed half his troops, previous to the 

rupture with Austria, on the Silesian side of Bohemia, and 
half in Saxony, whose Elector was now his natural ally. One 
army of 100,000 men, formidable for the vigour and sixe no 
less conspicuous then than now in the pleasantry of Branden- 
burg and Pomerania; mfre formidable ftill in their perfect 
discipline and the reputation of their general ; moved under 
the Xing from Glatz through Nachod and Skalitz. A second, of 
nearly the same strength, including a Saxon contingent, entered 
Bohemia by the line of the Elbe uyder Prince Henry, who 

S ad admirably seconded Frederic in the fiercest struggles of 
lie Seven Years’ Wai\ The roads they followed were found 
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open through the whole length of the ptisses, as open as when * 
the Prussian armies trod them last June. Nachod and Skalitz 

were passed by the King without opposition^ and the banks of 
the Elbe reached where the fortr^^s of Jose))hstadt now com- 
mands the stream. In like Planner Prince Henry moved on 
Miincheiigiiitz and Turnau, his advance unchecked by a single 

Uhlan, and apjKirently imwatclied. Another day of forward 
movement would have connected the two armies nftdr Gitschin, 
important then as now for being the crossing-place of tJie roads 

converging from tlie f|asses, and 200,000' Prussians nnd6r the 
first general of the age would have been united for battle on 
the gently swelling hill% which lie 'west of Horzitz and Sadowa. 
Such a movement, however, was not destined to be liwidc; and 

the junction of the armies was to remain a problem even to 
Frederic im^oluble. Bated (in Pioissian history) as 250,000 
strong, the Austrians, tinder Lacy and Laudon, were between 
them in a defensive position well chosen to prevent it. The 
design of the invaders had been sufficiently foreseen to pre- 
pare a vast line of rough entrenchments against which even 
Prederic's battalions might dash ill vain. The Kibe, near Konig- 

gratz, covered the right or eastern flank ; the central portion 
followed for five and twenty miles the higher part of the stream 
as it riuis with eastward course after quitting tlier mountain 
chain at Iloheiielbe ; and from the latter place a line of hills was 
entrenched eastward until tlw Iscr was reached above Tumau, 

whence that niver made a chief part of the defence ^(>r the left 
or west flank, which stretched southward through Miinclieii- 

gratz and th«r gpencs of those affairs of the 27th Und 28th of 
last June, which Mr. Hozier has so graphically described. 
The line thus held-by the Kaiser’s forces was nearly sixty miles 
long, covering a vast semicircle, each part being protected 
according to the formation of the ground with all that skill in 
the details of fieldworks which the ‘ Wars of Position! of the 
Beventoonth century had made familiar to Austrian cvt^mihanders. 

Here was indeed the strong point of their school, and in this 
in8ta.nee their training shoivcd to special advantage. Palisades, 
escarpments. Inundations, redoubts, covered doubly and trebly 
the weaker portions of the line, and everywhere bade defiance 

to the attack which Frederic, after long reconnaissances, found 

it inexpedient to attempt. 

His conduct here was, in truth, very different from that of 

the Frederic of twenty years before. To account for it, we 
may adopt either the sohition of certain plain-speakers of the 
time, and admit that his intellect and daring were dulled bv 
coming infirmity, or we may follow that which his panegyrises 
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take from the personal memoirs with which he has striven 
(whose pen was ever as active in his own cause as his swortl) 

to shape the opinion of posterity, and say that he believed the 
' objects of the c&mpaign dbuld be fully attained without the 
risk and bloodshed of a great befttle. Certain it is that in this 
the closing military adventuf^ of his life, he appeared as though 

utterly foiled by the adTersaries he had so often in earlier 
days worsted in fair field. The next six weeks passed by, 
spent chiefly in sweeping up supplies from the hilly district 

which lay behind the Prussians between the works that stopped 
them and tho passes ; the oply military operations being some 
unsuccessful attempts of Prince Henry’s light troops to break 
tlie line of the Iser, and a Tnuvcment of the King’s army to its 

right on Amau, as though to make a flank marbh towai'ds the 
head of the Iser, and so unite his divided forc^. Tlie diffi- 
culties of ino'V'ing the traius over the bad cross-roads impeded this 
latter design fatally ; and food and forage being soon exhausted 
in the narrow slip of territory to which Lacy confined them, 
the first week of September ^ound the Prussians in retreat. 
The King's army, having tu»w got their backs on Traiitcnau, 

retired by the pass through that place on Landslmt, wliilst 
Prince Henry led his once more into Saxony by the line on 
wliich he# had advanced. • 

The Imperial gcntrals made no attempt to follow up their 
advantage by harassing the lorij^ trains which were with diflS- 
culty brqpght off over the steep roads that autumn rains had 
already laid deep in mire. In fact, tliongh foiled for a time^ 

Frederic ahd his anny were too formidable to be iightly treated, 
whilsi his position as defcndei* of tlie rights V)f the minor states 
promised, should they bo comjiellcd into an union against the 
ambition of Austria, to give increased political weigh! to his 
kingdom. The Kaiser was loth, therefore, to push his late 

succe^ ; and his motlier, seeing plainly the dangers which 
lay before Jier son, urged him to come to terms whilst lie could 

do SO with adwt^c. The negotiations lately broken off were 
renewed with the consent of all, wid soon brouglit to a suc- 
cessful end. Austria abandoned her general claims on Pavaria, 
receiving in lieu of it a slice of the .border territory on the 

lower Inn between her •hereditary states and the Electorate. 
The latter remained under an independent line of jmnees; 
whilst Saxony and Mecklenburg were awarded compensation in 
money. The small though solid acquisition which the Emperor 
thus gained corresponded ill ivifh the^previous largeness of his 
^aims and the success of his generals in the field; and 
Frederic, if losing some of his military prestige in the bloodless 
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campaign (known familiarly as the Potato-War) of his old age, 
found sufficient consolation in its ])olitical results, and the 

admission practically nmde by Austria, that her imperial power 
had sunk into the presidency of a coilfederationt Henceforth her 
differences with the lesser stages were, like those with external 
luonorchieB, subjects for common* diplomacy rather than for 

Beich-tribunals and high-handed'assertion. Henceforth there 
was recognised in Prussia a Power whose consenti^lvaB a first 
condition for any action o£ Austria within the^Empirc — a Power 
to whom every dement hostile to the Kaiser would rally should 
tlie constant rivalry for the control of Germany break out 
into open hostility. , 

The military force so ably used by Frederic for enlarging 

Ills kingdom's^ influence at the expense of Austria, was for 
some time ciifployed with scarcely less success in other quarters 
by his nephew and successor. Frederic William II. had not 
long ascended the throne when the civil war in Holland (1787) 
gave opportunity for the intervention of Prussia in the affairs 
of a neighbouring and hitherto* independent state. Her av ell- 
drilled battalions without difficulty put down the popular party 

and restored his shaken seat to the Stadtholder; and the King 
had the double satisfaction of increasing the moral weight of 
his influence in Europe, and of asserting that principle of 
divine right, to him no less dear than to the first monarch of 
the line, or to their present eKCcessor. A more material gain 
was that achktved under thq guidance of his uns9rupuloua 
minister, Herzborg, on the second partition of Poland. We 

have not space Ivsre to dwell on this, the darkest page in Prus- 
sia’s history : her pretended alliance with Turkey and Poland 
against Ilussia and Austria ; her use of the Swedes tigainst the 
former, and of the Belgic insurrection against the latter ; and 
the final sudden seizure, in concert Trith her late opponents^ 
of the price of her double intrigues. Dantzic and Thom, dis- 
tricts long coveted, as including the mouths of tbc Vistula, 
were the price of her complicity in this last spqliation, which 
was carried out with even more of diplomatic fraud than that 
in which Frederic had shared. Necessity, * the tyrant’s plea,’ 
is the only justification which Prussian historians can offer 
for this stain on tha annals of then* country. To this day 
the wounds thus inflicted on their weaker neighbour remain 
unhealed, and influence for evil the foreign policy of their 
land. 

Imitating his predecessors as well in the personal adminis- 
tration of domestic affairs as in their foreign policy, Frederic 
William was the unconscious instrument of restoring to his 
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country’s service one destined long after the King’s de- 
cease to add new glories to her arms. Passing tlirough^Pomc- 

rania on one of his provincial tours, his attention was excited 
by the fine hor&lbmanship ‘of a country gentleman who rode a 
steed such as none of the royal %uite could match^ and evidently 
sought his notice. Blucher| for it was no other^ had been dis- 
missed by the Great Frederic from his troop of cavalry fifteen 
years befcA’e, for hot remonstrances at a promotion made over 
his head ; but’ the dashing hussar had never fairly been recon- 
ciled to his civilian life, Siough seeming to ibllow its pursuits 
with energy. Inquiry on the King’s part led to interest in the 
ex-officer, and, not long after, to his ^restoration to the service 
with the rank of ms^or ; jind the service waf<* thus provided 

with a leader for its squadrons fully able to^maintain in the 
long wars to come the prestige established in Frederics days 
by Ziethen and Seidlitz. No other army has been so fortunate 
as to produce within half a century tliree such matchless gene- 
rals of cavalry as these. 

The intervention of Prussia in the affairs of Holland had 
not long ceased to excite the observation of Kurope, and the 

partition of Poland was still unaccomplished, when that mighty 
storm lurosc in the West which was destined for a time to 
extinguish the rivalries and animosities of German, powers in 
tlieir general humiliation, and to school tliem by common 
sufierings, by common hatred* and fear of a foreign foe, into 
the Umon which has just beep dissolved aftar fifty years of 
life. The ancient empire of the Kaisers was to be laid i»ros- 
trate by the blows of republican armies ; th^ atrong nordicrn 
kingdom, got together with so much card and energy by the 
Hohcnzollerns, to he brought lower still, and for years to bear 
the chain of the victor. A new general and a new system of* 
warfare w^ere to eclipse the achievements of Frederic, and to 
confpund the armies he had trained. A bolder and more 
unscfiipidous diplomacy than the Great Tfllector’s was to 
change the ;whole map of* Europe and to remove her most 
ancient landmarks. The Bevolution came, and Napoleon; 
and tlic dial of Prussian progress was put backward until their 
final ovei-throw. . 

Herzberg, the able nfinister to whosd care Frederic William 
left his foreign affairs, was for long unwilling to take any 
decided step against the new order of things in Prance. 
Prussia had as yet barely eight millions of population scattered 
over very divided territories. Her^army, though inordinately 
large for defence, was yet insufficient to undertake single- 
handed that invasion .of her dangerous neighbour in whi(^ 
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Marlborough, wielding far greater resources, had failed ; and, 
moreover, it would soon be needed to secure furtlier acq uisi- 

tions on the Vistula. An alliance with Austria against the 
Eevolution promised immediate advantage oiily to the new 
emperor, whose Belgic ]X)sseSsions had but recently been 
brought out of the robclliouB oontKtion in which tJoseph had 

left them, and were laid open, in case of hostilities with France, 
by tlie dismantling of their fortresses. * Not until ^e sacred 
rights pi* kings were attacked in the person of Louis XVI. 
after his flight ta Vareiines did Frederic William move to the 
rescue. Then, indeed, ^ he roused himself from what for a 
I^russiaii monarch was almost an indolent life ; mingled per- 
sonally in the 'diplomacy of the time ; brought on the famous 

meeting at Pillnitz (August 1791); and prepared to join 
Leopold in thp armed intervention which the temporary release 
of the F rcnch King deferred until the following summer. 

How great the influence of Frederic’s name was on the 
armies of that age we have shown, in a recent article in tliis 
Review,^ His instructions were held to teach the perf‘ection 
of tactics. His administration was copied servilely in its 

details, though its spirit liad fled with the author. His generals, 
however old, were deemed of necessity masters of their art. 
It is not. surprising thal the Germans saw their oiiiperor’s 
troops moving for the flrst time under a Pinssian commander ; 
nor that the force which entered Champagne in 1792 was 
deemed by frioeids and foes ii^resistible because in the main 
comi>osed of Prussian battalions. The new French levies had 

failed disgracefrilly in their first attempts against Belgium; 
and the emigrants who crowded into the allied head-quarters 
seemed not too sanguine when they promised their new allies 
ail easy march into the rebellious capital w'hich had driven 
them forth. » 

The arrival of Frederic William in Brunswick’s camp was 
the signal for the advance, and for the issue of tha hc^tful 
proclamation against the Revolution and its abettors, which, 
more than any other event of these strange times, threw 
absolute power into the hands of the reigning faction, that 
embodied at Paris thq terror, wrath, and energy of the 

threatened nation. How completely •the undertaking of the 
allies broke down in execution it is needless here to repeat 
at length. 

The Prussian staff, relying too much on the promised sup- 
port which they nowhere met, threw aside the prudent but 


* Bdin. liev. Jan. 1866. 
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cumbrous arrangements of magazines by which Frederic had 
always prepared for his offensive movements ; and their troops,. 

plunged into an inhospitable district in unusually 'bad weather, 
perished by tho thousand for lack of supplies. The sickness 
that ensued, and tlic unexplained vacillation of the King or of 
Brunswick at Valmy,* proved the ruin of the expedition, and 

the turning-point of liie Revolutionary War. Thenceforth the 
Republlban armies grew in morale as rapidly as in numbers, 
and a system t>f tactics was gradually formed by their generals, 

destined to replace tliat which Frederic had bequeathed to 
Europe, and to be brought to its perfection under Napoleon’s 
master-hand in the grand camp of instruction at Boulogne. 
Tlic fadurc of the Prussians in that campaign Was as great a 

surprise to Europe in 1792, as the sudden* collapse of the 
Austrian army in 1866. Gecthc, who was in the camp on the 
morrow of the battle of Valmy at once discerned, with instinc- 
tive sagacity, the change which had occurred in the forces of 
the world. 

Humbled bitterly by the disastrous result of Brunswick’s 
expedition, the King of Prussia ineasuj'ed more truly than 

before the real strength of his kingdom, and repented of the 
temporary lulhcsioii to Austria, in seeking which ho bad com- 
])lctely«tumed aside from the policy of his ancestors,. Personal 
honour was, however, too deeply pledged to admit of his at 
once retreating from the alliaflce he had sought, and which 
appeared strengthened by the declaration «>f England and 
Holland against the Bcpublic. Through tjic long bloodshed 

of the f(41owing years, Prussian armies wer< 4 therefore engaged 
on Vie side of the Coalition; hut the latter profited little by 
their ai<l. Euro])e watched with surprise a Power whieh had 
been deemed the most warlike oi‘ the century, conduetiug its 

share of great campaigns in a maimer so feeble, as to make 
even the poor strategy of Coburg and York shine by com- 
panion., To tills day AustrLan winters allege, and with good 
show of reason, that the* defeat of the invasion of >iorl5iern 
Prance by those generals in 179i, and the subsequent loss of 
Belgium and Holland, were owing far more to the difficulties 
entailed by Prussian lukewarmness than to differences between 

themselves or the superiority of th^ enemy’s manofeuvres. 

These disasters were, however, a powerful motive for Frederic 


* M. Mortimer Ternaux, although he has written a very interest- 
ing volume on this portion of the IRevolution, and quoted many 
original authorities, has done little to explain why the aetion of 
Valmy was allowed to end in the canuouado with which it began. 
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William’s withdrawal from a striifjgle in which there was now 
• nothing for Prussia to gain, and which had brought a vic- 
torious enemy to the borders of her own western provinces. 
Ever since his first enthusiasm for t&e vindication of outraged 
majesty had passed away^ the half-hearted nature of his 
alliance with Austria had produce^ 'increasing irritation in the 

correspondence of their diplomatists ; and he seized gladly 
the excuse offered by the insiirrcctioir of the Pefies under 
Koschipsko in 1794 to withdraw his forces frpm'thc Coalition. 

The treaty of Basle soon followed, and Europe saw with dis- 
may the great German tower whose arms forty years before 
liad defied France leagued with ha^f the Continent, ii(jw ad- 
mit the claim * of the aggressive Itepublic to advance her 

frontier to the £hine. Austria’s cause was weakened further 
than by a 8in|rlc secession. Bearing steadfastly in mind his 
family policy of rivalling tlic Kaiser in German allegiance, 

the King of Prussiji offered a guarantee of neutrality to any 
States of the Empire which would join him in retiring from the 

contest ; and many of their petty princes were thus carried off 
to be followed later by others when Austrian anus met with 

further reverses. 

The conduct of the war that Prussia thus relinquished had 
dimmed hor former fame no less than the peace that closed it ; 
yet no administrator rose at this time competent to point out 
the causes of the ill success which had invariably attended 
her arms save where bold Colqnel Blucher, with his pavalry 
(aided sometimes* by a small force of infantry), harassed tlic 

enemy’s outposts^ This ofiicer from the beginning of the 
war showed such capability for detached service as marked 
him for future employ in higher grades, and made his name 
familiar to every man who served in the armies before which 
he held watch. His actirity was, however, exceptional; and 
the chief commanders illustrated every degree of military, im- 
becility, whilst their trooijs retained only the form of the 

battalions of Frederic, the soldiery' that formed them having 
fallen off from their model in every quality but stiffness. In 
spite of the severe system of conscription by districts, enforced 
by every penalty wliich the law could employ, a trade in 
permits for absence had long been estoblished as a perquisite 
of the captains. Those who could pay well for the exemption 
were thus allowed to escape the allotted service ; the bribes 

received being used in part to attract an inferior class of 
recruit to fill the ranks of an army which an iron discipline 
maintained in every detail made thoroughly distasteful in time 
of peace. Composed thus of indifferent material, brought 
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together hy a system of corruption^ the companies were as ill 
commanded os fonned. The captains and subalterns bad 
served long with but little experience of war ; and as a class 
had neither youth, hope/ nor love of the profession which 
had become with them a mere trade. The higher posts of the 
staff wero filled by veterans who were known merely as com- 

monplac® men who had seA'ed with Frederic, or by scions of 
certein princely houses among the minor States which Prussian 
policy strove to win. So trained, sq enlisted, so officered, the 
army which had once been acknowledged the first in Europe 
was now hehind others in fitness for thh field. It was especiallv 
ill suited to meet the groining enthusiasm of the French sol- 
diery, w^osc ardour, springing from* political fhnaticism, was 

sustained through the sternest want by tlie hope of professional 
advancement. Tlie military prestige which had* been handed 
down to Frederic William suffered therefore in this war against 
the Jiepublic no less than the political influence of Prussia by 
lus useless intervention and the inglorious peace which fol- 
lowed it. 

His son, Frederic William III., succeeded in 1797 to the 

throne, which during his tenure was to know the greatest 
vicissitudes that modem history records. For nearly ten years 
he steadfastly maintained the policy bequeathed him.; looking 
on with contentment at the repeated hmniliations of Austria^ 
and viewing in her losses the future gain of his kingdom. At 
length the time had come when tliis fatal neutrality could no 
longer serve the Court of Berlin. Russia had combined witli 
Austria check the growing power of Nsjpaleon ; and the 
rival^cmperors from East and West sought* a passage for their 
legions through the straggling dominions of the Hohcnzollcrn. 
What was refused to the Czar was forcibly taken by his oj)po- 
Ticnt; and the march of Beraadotte through Anspach on his 
way to Ulm and Austerlitz produced such a fever of popular 
indigfftiticm through Prussia as shook the royal power, and 

showed alike the strength ^f the national feeling which had 
been roused m the whole Germaji race by the progress of 
French influence witliin the Empire, and the necessity which 
henceforth lay ui)on tlic King to follow a jKdicy not wholly 

disapproved by his sulgects. The Visit of Alexander to 
Berlin was naturally fallowed by tlie withdrawal of the 
French agent Duroc, and !^^apoleon was ex})osed to the pros- 
pect of finduig the Prussians descending on his communi- 
cations in conjunction with the allied corjis which English 
means had brought together in Hanot^er. The sword of Braii- 
*dcnburg, in this hour of trial, proved rusty in the scabbard. 
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and the maintenance of an ovcrgro'^'n standing army to have 
taxed Ike kingdom’s strength -without fitting it for ready 
defence. . Before the needful pre})arations for taking the field 
were made — before the last vestige ‘of the King’s vacillation 
had been swept away by the Entreaties of queen, ministers, 
and people — the ^eat adventure of Aiisterlitz was made and 
lost by those who had grown tired of waiting for Prussian aid. 

* Fortune has changed the address of your letter,* Stdd !Naj)o-' 

Icon, wjen receiving the iongratulations of ther Berlin envoy 
Haugwitz ; but contented with sarcasm for the present, 'he 
deferred his revenge, and c?vcn feigned recHnciliation and 

friendship. On the 15tlv December, the day that Frederic 
William had fixed for declaring against the French Emperor, 
his ambassador ^accepted at the latter's hands the gift of tliat 
coveted land pf Hanover, which now, more honestly won, 

extends the limits of the once petty marquisate from Russia to 
the German Ocean. Haug'wdtz’s master was scarcely ready to 
adopt the bold measure of annexing without provocation the 

teiTitory of an old ally ; but Napoleon’s instances soon com- 
pelled him to decide to retain the spoil thus offered, and openly 
declare to the world his acceptanee of the Electorate as Frencih 
spoil of war. 

Not long was the degrading acquisition destined to^reward 
this public avowal of treachery. Scarcely had the indignant 
fleet of Britain swept their new enemy’s flag from the (u'C 3 an, 

when Europe sapw it raised by Ipnd in a brief struggle against 
the victorious legions which Frederic William had vainly 
sacrificed his hoBiQur to propitiate. The bribes of Na]w>lcon 
Prussia found to be no free gifts. Bavaria was enhifged 
at her expense ; Glebes and Berg were surrendered to make 
the despot’s brother-in-law a new duchy; fresh humiliations 
were heaped on her by French administrators from day to * 

day. From the rank of a Great Power she found herself 
suddenly fallen to the condition of an appanage,* and her 
monarch treated as a vassal. Yet •she had mad<; no struggle 
and suffered no defeat; liad looked on unscathed wliilst her 

neighbours bled ; and now, waiting for their loss to make her 
gain, found herself (is* there no warning here for states- 
men of other lands ?) kolated, ex]}08e(^ humbled without pity. 
If the Court could endure this, the people w^ould not. Alike 
the noble, the burgher, and the i)easant felt the warlike 
thrill rush through them ; and that tempest of passion swept 
over the nation which is to individual fury as the tram])]ing of 
a multitude to the footfall of a man. Without counting the 
cost or measuring the odds — without waiting for the aid of * 
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Russia, still hostile to France — Frederic William was forced 
into the struggle he dreaded, and Prussia single-handed faced 
Napoleon and his vassals. Planted already by Bav^an per- 
mission within easy distance of the decisive points ; armed 

with the might of superior numbers/ long training, and accu- 
mulated victory ; led by a tchief whose bold strategy had not 
yet degenerated into llmitlesd waste of men’s lives, the French 
rushed on the 6ank«exposed by the rash ill-guided advance 

of their enemy# Jena was fought ap/l won almost within sight 
of the little hill of Rosbach which had given name to their 
defeat half a century before ; * and 'Frederic’s victory was 

avenged tenfold by the battle which laid Prussia prostrate at 
the conqlieror s feet ^ 

With a rapidity of w^hich even Napoleon’s troops w^ere scarcely 
thnuglit capable, the kingdom«was overrun, the remains of its 

army annihilated, its cities occupied. The hollowness of its 

military condition was manifested alike by the evil condition 
of the fortresses and the fate of the columns. Bluchcr indeed 

fought fiercely to the last; but with this, and two other less 
noted exceptions to the shameful imbecility of the commanders, 
generals and governors seemed tt> vie witib each other in sur- 
rendering ihcir posts wdth the least effort at resistance. The 
servile wjprship of Prussian models, which had prevailed through 

the armies of Europe, was changed into a contempt as ill 
founded as the opposite extrciii<^;.arid the officers whose system 

had so long been copied were now denied f ev^n the common 
attribute* of ])liysical courage which soldiers^ are in general 
ready freeiy to accord even to the fallen. Yet^tbe last struggle 
of the King and the remnant of his forces* by the side of the 
Russians in the spring cainjmign of 1807 .showed gallantry of 
which their ancestors might have been proud. Reduced as 
Fredpric William was to a single city and a few square miles 

of his dominions, he refused to submit to the harsh terms 

* Frencli historiann (repeated too often by English writers who 
should liavc mhre care for truth) would make the Prussian forces 

that met Nnpolcon to number more than 150,000. against his ad- 
mitted 190,000. In fact Prussian authorities show that less than 
120,000 men were on their side collected for the actual siiock upon 
the Saal. J * 

f Expressions of contempt for the personal conduct of Prussian 
officers abound in the works of the time. It is sufficient hero to 
point to those in the posthumous ‘ Memoirs ' (vol. ii.) of Sir R. 
Wilson, printed from his entries made in Poland in 1807. Yet this 
same officer lived to witness at Bautzen &nd Leipsic the magnificent 
•valour and good generalship of these once despised allies. 
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required of him, wliUst a gleam of hope was left. Ilis troops 

valiant and timelj support to their allies on the bloody 
field of 5ylan. It needed, in fine, the fearful mistake of Ben- 
ningsen at Fncdland, and the disgust of Alexander at tlic 
disaster and subsequent retreat^ to bring about the abandon- 
ment of the ushappy kin|i:dom which followed on tlie celebrated 
armistice and interview of Tilsit. * . 

Stripped of half her territory, the., rest a meaei*=^ field for 

French tax-gatherers, or .exercise-ground for French troops, 
the policy of Poissia for the next six yc'ars to tlie outward 
world seemed to consist but in different degreca of servility to 
the master whose chains she had no power to shake off. ller 
revenues were swallowed up by foreign exactions; her 'army re- 
duced to a mere corps by the decree of Napoleon; her means of 
rising against the oppressor seemed hopelessly gone. Vet there 

were those among her statesmen who never lost sight of her past 
greatness, and in these hours of darktiess strove to fit her 
for a better destiny than that of a vassal j)rovincc. Stein, her 
great minister, laboured indcfatigably to prepare her recovery, 
by raising the legal condition of her peasantry, and to breathe 
in them the spirit of patriotism, by measures of domestic reform. 
Schamhorst gave no less efficient aid by devising the system 

of short service in the regular army, with a constar]^! supply 
and discharge of recruits, on which the existing organisation 
rests, and which gave, in to the allies four times the 

number of soldiers which Prussia had nominally counted. Pa- 
tiently these great men bided their time, unmoved by' tlie pre- 
sence of calamit^i or by the dangerous ardour of siufli men as 
Plucher, fretting himself into illness in his inaction, and S^ihill, 

the gallant major, who rode forth mth his squadrons to declare 
for freedom and meet death unflinchingly in the hoiie that 
all the chivalry of Germany would follow his devotion. They 
watched grimly the effect of the exactions of Daru, the hnital 
violence of Davoust. They saw the Tugendbund sprc;;tding 
its branches even through the very courts of princes who seemed 
true vassals of Napoleon, ^t last came tlic hour'of his defeat, 

and Prussia’s opportunity lay before her. 

At first the King 'woqld fain have temporised. The conduct 
of York in abandoniyg the French ^sidc in liussla was dis- 
avowed ; the general himself was spoken of as a traitor; a 
court-martial was promised as his reward. Then came, however, 
a torrent of popular feeling such as no nation in modern Europe, 
S41VO the French in 1792, has ever known. By one far less the 

King had been urged on, 1806, to his fatal war. By this he 
was fairly swept away; and, his choice once made, boldly and* 
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wisely he pressed on to head the new movement wliich no govern- 
ment could have stayed. Blucher came forth from his retire- 
ment; and all eyes turned on him as the fit representative of 
the Icsulin^ passictn of the nation. None of her soldiers had so 

openly cherished his hatred of th^ enemy, his hopes of revenge 
and triftmph. The command of the chief army fell naturally 
to his hands, and a staff was lbi*med for him skilful to guide, 
the sharp S>ford he drew, and to control the heat which might 
liave exposed his force to danger. Disaster and suffering had 
heen*no less useful in schooling Prussia’s armyiihan her people 
for greatnesa. Her Infantry had been trained to a light, mobile 

system of tactics, modelled on Xai)oleQn’s ; their weapons mo- 
dcniisod rffter tlie fashion of his army’s. The up])er ranks of 
each dej)artinent -were now filled by men chosen solely for their 
(■fhcieiicy. England supplied the material wants ofther soldiers, 
llussia jdaced corps of veterans beside the raw troops which 
swarmed voluntarily to the standards. A long year of struggle 
and victory bore these once dishonoured ensigns into I'aris. 

Another liad scarcely passed away when Prussia was seen in 
the van of all Europe, striking a second time from his throne 
the general enemy. Eet those of our countrymen who think 

of 18(»0, recall with it the June afternoon of 1815, wlien our 
fainting lipo, weakened by the defection of half-hearted auxili- 
ari(‘s, J<»oked and looked not in vain for the promised attack 
ii])<iii the flank <»f the foe, which 'was to give the Allies the 

coinpletest victory that modem Jii^story records. • 

III ]>roj»ortion to the greatness of her sufferings and the 
niagiiitiidc J»f her efforts against the o 2 )|»res.sor, nvUs the reward 
that Pfiissiii rcajied on the new partition of Kurope. Kecog- 
nised once more as one of the Great Powers, and the equal 
in all hut nominal rank of Austria within Germany, she was 
no longer left with houiularies so ill-rlcfiiicd and hrokon as to 
cal! for constant prejiaration for war to maintain her security. 
Saxonv^iaiiJ dear for her firm adhesion to Xajiolcon ; and the 
half of that kingdom, with eonKidorahle additions in ^^'cstpllaIia 
and the lihiiie provinces at the expense of petty jirinees who 
lost their tlironcs, gave Prussia well-marked limits, extending 
(save where divided hy Hanover and llcssc-Cnssel ) from the 
borders of liiissia to those*of Franco, with a j)opiilatioii large 

enough to furnish witlioiit strain a standing anny proportioned 
to her position. Su(;h a jirovision -was not, however, sufficient 
for the designs of her rulers. Tlic iircsidency ceded to Austria 
in the new Crcrman Confederation, in virtue of her old imperial 
claims, was from the firKSt distasteful to her former rival. To 
rdfetrain its authority within merely nominal limits being now-, as 
VOL. exxiv. NO. CCLIV. P 1» 
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unilcr the lilinpirc, a earilinal j^oinl oi’thc llolicnzolJorn [julicy, 
a force was detenmiuHl <»ii as the future defence of Trussia, 
which, without cru8hiii<? her resources, should, lii ease of need, 
give her uiilitary jwiwer })cyoiul tlfo iiaturaKninortiiiic-e ol‘ her 
territory. A foundation for tlfis future system had been already 
laid by Scliai^nhorst during the wirs of hci* subjugation ; and 
from 1800 lo 1813, the actual service had been made but six 
months, with frtHjueut calls of ree.ruit»s succeeding •each other 

in tlie ranks and thence#rcturning to tlicir homes to form j)art 
of the militia, as to sjjread through the sufFcriug nation a 
general knowledge t»f ariiis af^aiiist the day of itced. 

For the case of conseriplion, Frederic \^’'illiam I,, lather of 
the Gi’eat Frederic, liad (as before shown) divided the country 
into eertain rfteruiluig districts allotted to the regiments. To 
this arrangciUient , on wliich tint iaiuhvelir sysicm is still based, 
Frederic added certain further iinproveiiiciits ; tlie chief being 
to distribute the various arms in <liie |)ropnrtioi!s over the 
respective districts, so as to make the force of eacdi pj'ovluce 

indcpeTuleiit in itself’; and to abtJish altogether the \my- 
curing of recruits from the iic!gIil)ouring slates, a ]u*acticc 
niu<*li res<irted to until the close of tlie Seven YtMrs* War. 
The latter measure gave llid J’nissimi army the .■'trietJy national 
character it has eter inaintaiui’d ; the I’ormo)- ]ir{'])arfd 
the way for the raising it b\ sejwirate* corps, each com])lete 
in itself, and callable of being jnit upon a 'l^a^ fooling by the 

resources of the province. The materials of the patriotic army 
which Stein and Scliarnlforst er(‘atcd were tliereiorc rtMcly 
in great ])iirf tj#i their hands, aud the feeling tjf tl»: pC‘o]»le did 
the rest. The bands of jiateniul government were, hc.M ever, 
sensibly loosened by tiie presence of tlie foreigners who held 
all Prussia in their grasji; and licr great minister lotik the 
occasion to encourage her sons in a spirit of national sclf-saeri- 

ficc by vast aud far-reacliing j)oliti(*al reforms. The remains of 
feudal servitude were abolished. The ]»easant might i?f future 
hold and inherit land in his owj right. The towns received 
increased political Jirivilcgi's. Taxation ^vas made alike h»v all 
classes, and civil office thrown open to every native. The 
country during this period of apjiarently ho]>eless ^irosl ration 
made a vast political advance in hs inner life; and though 
much of tills liberal policy was reversed in the days of the Holy 
Alliance, euough v(?mained to cause Prussian administration 
to be envied in the minor States, where the government, 
conducted hy the caprice of the prince, made its despotism 
personally felt by changeful and jiotty interference with the 
subject. The immediate effect of Stein’s reforms >vas a vatt 
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increase of national spirit and strengtli. The military service 
of the eouniry was accepted by all without reluctance in tacit 
projianilioii for tijo clay offreckoning with France; and the 
struggle of 1814 once over, the njinistcr was encouraged by all 
classes to bring forth a complpte project for the perj)etiiation of 
the system which had restored '^lory and freedom to iiis country. 
The foundation of the pernianent <‘OTi.stitution of tJiC national 

force was laid l^y the remarkable laij of the 3rd September 
1814., which for moro than forty years was the (Jiarter adhered 
to by the (lovcrmnent as binding ow hot!/ sides, and whi<*h in its 
jiilrodiiction is declared to be* the jiroduct of the wishes of the 
wlude peoylc of ihe land. * 

‘ In a lawfully administered armament of tlie nation lies the 

* best security of lasting pcaco.'^ is the j>rinriple pwclaiincd as 

the gi’oiinilwork : together with the more immediate necessity 
of iiuiintalning intact by tbe general exertions tlie freedom 
anil lionoin’al>lo condition which Prussia had just won. All 
former cxomptitiiis from service iu favour of the lioblessc were 
from this time abrogated. Every native of the State, on eom- 
j)lcting his twentieth year, was to be held as bound to form 
part of her dcfcnsi\e Jjouer; and it was only with a viov tO 

the avoiding inconvenient jiressure on tlie professional /ind in- 
dustrial ])djnilatloTi ih^t the anned forci* was to be composed 
of st'Ctions wdiose service sli(»uld^ lesson in severity as their 
years adNaiiccd. The whole system comprised a Standing 
army : (2)«si landwehr of tlio llrst'eall : (3) a lajubvelir of the 
second cidl ; (4) and the landsturm. The consti^t^ion of those 
for<*cs Ava*' laid «lown in detail as fi»llo\\>, and is still adhered 

to ill j>rinciple, though altered in certain jiarticulars to lie 

hereafter noticed. 

The slimdiiig army Avas to be composed of (1) volunteers 
desii*ou?i to undergo "the necessary exjimiiiations for jiromotion 
with a vi'Av to adopting a regular military career ; (2) of men 
voluntarily clilistiug without being [)reparcd for such exami- 
nation ; aiid (a)» of a snflicieiit number of the youth of the 

nation called out from tlieir tw'cnty-nrst to their twenty-fifth 
year ; the first three years to be spent by these latter actually 
Avith the colours, the other two as ‘ reservcck’ recruits, roinain- 
ing at home but ready to jean the ranks at the first sound of 
war. A further and most imjxirlant provision allowed « all 
‘ young men of the educated classes, who could clothe and 
‘ arm \hcinselves, to take service iu the riflc-cor])s and other 
‘ light infnntry; and after completing One year at their own 
^ cvpciise to receive furlough to the cud of their regular call, 

* ui»on application.' This rule was no doubt introduced, to 
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save the wealthy ami wellborn the degradation wliich, in a • 
countiy essentially aristocratic, the mixture in a barrack-room 
with recruits of tlio hnvest classes would necessarily imply ; 
and there has since hecn built upon it duiflng the past lialf- 
ceutuiy, thie elaborate system of Einjdhripe, or one-year 
volunteers, which has solved a| *ouc.e two difficult problems. 
The iiTiivcrsality of the conscrif>tion has been maintained with- 
out oj)cn opposition from that important niidd$c“' order, the 
wcaftli and influence orwhich have grow.n in 'Prussia as much 
as in any part of Europe, and which, notwithstandihg its 
claims, is excluded from the higher j>ost8 of llie army ; while 
a body of .efficient officers, trained in all the duties of the 
line, has beqp provided for the staff of the landAvelir without 
expense to^the State. The prw^ess by which the latter object 
is accomplished will be traced hereafter. The regular orga- 
nisation of the militia under the same fundamental law is thus 
described, tojrcthcr will its special duties. 

The lamlwchr of the First Call is designed for the suj>jtort of 

the standing anny in case of war, and is liaUc to serve at 
home or abroad, though in peace only to ho called out for 
such exercise as ih nc<*cssg.ry for tminirifr and practice. It is 
formed (1) of all the young men between the tuentietb and 
twenty-sixth year who do not serve in the standing army: 
(2) of those volimtccTS who have bee^n trained in the light 
battalions ; (3) and of the* l*cst of the male pojmlation up to 
the end of tiieir thirty-second year, excelling only those wlio 
have Hooncy comiiletcd twelve years in this reserve and the 
army, *' . «■ 

The bindwolir of the Second Call is intended in case of war 
cither to strengthen the garrisons ami garrison b»attali()ns by 
detachments, or in special need b* be used in its entirely 
cither for corps of oecupaiion or reinforcements to tlic arrn\\ 

Jt consists of all who have left the anny and the First Cail, 
and of any jitlier ahlc-lxslicd males who have not je? entered 
their fortieth year. Such casc^ include men, who have begun 
the line seiwicc (as is pchnitled if the bodily strength be found 
sufficient) before the twentieth year, and thus been the earlier 
discharged their atttfhdance on it, and their seven years in the 
First Call. The drill of the Second Call is in time of peace 
only for single days and in their own neighbourhood; and 
facilities arc provided for their chan^png their residences and 
enrolling themselves in the nearest regiment to their new 

domicile. • 

The landsturm is only tet bo called out in provinces of the 
kingdom actually invaded, and then must be summoned by a 
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special royal decree. It is, however, liable to be employed 
by the Government for the support of public order in special 
cases. It includes (1 ) all the men up to the fiftieth year wli<i 
are not refjfularly ‘allotted to the army or landwehr; (2) of all 

who Have completed their landVehr service ; (3) of all the 
youth able*to carry arms wh\have attained their seventeenth 
year. It Consists of civic conij>amcs in the larger towns, and 
of local colhpanics formed iu the smaller towns, villages, and 
open^ country, according to the diviifions of the districts for 
otlier governmental pur{)oses. Ifo provision; it should be 
remarked, is made for the c:j^crcisc of these companies, which 

have in fijet exj^ted only on paper. • 

Further sections of the law direct the cxemption*( under care- 
ful r(»,stric*tions) of candidates for the priesthood, *and lay down 

certain additional principles. The most important of these is 
the declaration that the normal years for entering and leaving 
the shinding army and reserves arc valid only in time of peace, 
and ill case of war may be altered so as the better to fill the 

gaps in such sections of the forces as are called under arms. 
All volunteers for the standing army have the option of 
choosing their own branch of the service. 8oldiei*s who desire 

to re-cnlist for a second term after the completion of their first 
three yeaVs, arc to bear a distinguishing mark ; and after a 
second rc-ciilistmcnt are to receive a higher rate of pay, and 
the right to pension in ease id* Toeing invalided. Similarly, 

those wh(\ desire to ])rolong their service in the First or Second 

Call, may dc» so, and are entitled to bear a disthiguishing mark 
and to^hav^ a elaiin t<» higher rank in tlie regi in ent or company 

of the reserve thus selected, according to their qualifications. 
A special committee, composed of a military officer, a civil 
magistrate, and a local proprietor, is created in each district in 
the khigdoin, to watch over the details of the administration of 

the re^yuiting within its limits, and to sec that it is conducted 

with order and justice. 

Such arc tho principal provisions of the law which the "War 

of Independence bequeathed to Prussia. For more than forty 
ycars the comjiact was fairly maintained, although other legis- 
lation of the Stein Ministry suffered ten-ibly at the hands of 
the reactionary party whiijh rioted in all tiie Courts of Europe 

after the finsd fall of Napoleon. The people remained con- 
tented with the military administration, which was supported 
by a budget moderate for the resources of the country. 130 

battalions of the line, 152 squadrons of cavalry, 112 companies 
qf artillery, and a slender proportion of engineers formed the 
standing army. The exercise of the landwehr was of very 
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moderate extent, ami llieir oidy pennaneut fstaff consist e<l of a 
commaDcling oflScer anJ adjutant for each of the 116 battalions 
which were enrolled in the h'irst Call. The vivjithr'njHr ser- 
vice uf the line had hceii taught to sui)])ly the rest ol* tlie ne- 

cessaiy officers; and although now recognised as a ;^iiecial 
personal taxnn each male of the* better class, the lightness of 
its practical working had (as heVore intimated) reconciled the 
majorit V to a system which would otherwise havc»>»een uneii- 

durable in time ol' loti" ])(?ace, contrasted as it was with the com- 

mutation of the conscrijit’s service, into a*finc, ]>racti.'Jod i'll the 
iieighboiiriiig territory %if France. The. operation of t!ie law 

and its results must now be more ’closely looked a1. 

It will be 'seen that no specific provL^ion bad beeit made for 
filling up the 'commissions in the standing army. The original 
exemption the order of nobility from the confccri]>lion by 

Frederic lAilliam 1. almost implied that many of tliis elass 

Avould enter the service as officers. Practically no one of lower 
rank was considered cligihlc, until the War of Tntlopcndenee ; 

and although the legal privileges of the Tiohles wore then 
abolished, the system which was established has coiiliniicd to 
the families which during the pre\Jons ceoliiry had made arin< 
their prufcsision a iiujiKipoly^of llie upper ranks ol‘ the >er\icc. 

Any young man of means might iiuleed enter hi\|iscH‘ as a 
volunteer and pass the necessary examinations btdbre his year 
w’Jis expired. This qualific^atioii and that of a university degree 

(a far more general possession in Prussia than in any other 
country) would, give him the legal right to apply fiir an ensign V 
commission. « TJerc, however, his pros]»ccts wouldt end. The 
coveted appointment, which in Fugland is the direct gii’t of the 

Crown, and in Austria of the honorary colonel of the rc*gimt*ut, 
is here subject, though nominally conferred by the Government, 
to the aiiproval of a .standing committee of the corps, wht>m the 

candidate must satisfy not only as to his professional (puilifica- 
tions, but as to his parentage and means. Thk cojnmhtce has 
in fact just that power of rejcctiun on personal grounds which 
custom has accorded the ^colonel in our own ‘household regi- 
ments of cavalry ; and the result has naturally been to make of 
the service tlie closcst»cori>oration winch any profession in the 
world can show. ^Xany of the iiokle families of J*russia are 

almost without means except as they may find them in the 
public service; and since the civil bureaux have been thrown 
open to other classes, tlic aristocracy are all the more tenacious 
of the sup]>oscd hereditary right of their order to the officering 
of tlie army. It should* be added that a large part of the first 
commissions arc given by the Crown, independently of thefte 
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rules, to ciidcts who Iinve completed their education at the royal 
mllitarv scIkkJs, and that the tendency of late years lias been 
to inciviast* this projiorlioti, and llins make the upper ranks of 
th(‘ army n*orc* (i*i’C'<*lIy defft'ndofit on tlje king; but asihe late 

monarch and tin* jircsent have habitually leant for sujijiort on 
the nobles 'as agaiiift the frading classes, it is tiot surprising 
that the •oflh'ors thus jippoint(‘d from institutions entered 
solely ill favour, Mrc as separate from the bulk of the 

]>eople as the rCst of their cloth. • , 

Ff*om the working of this s^^stem It has fallowed that not 
nim-i* than a twelfth jmrtof the oflfieers ?irc of the iniddlci <»rders. 

The Prussi!*r Tnilitary aristocracy havp among them some men 
of local influ oiice a])proaehing that of tlic great families whose 
n}im<*s frt>ni time iimnenH»rial arc knovjn in flie service of 
Aiisn-ia, men who, though loyid I )y descent, have (ijher interests 
than those of tin* (h’dwn. Hiose, bowover, are the excejitions 

in a class composed too greatly of a needy noblc'^sf', de[)cnding 
on tile (h’owii for all ho]>e of :i<lvaiieeineTi1 , separate from the 

l)p(»])lt' bv birth, liahits, and |irofosion, and apt in their self- 
nsscrfidii t<t increase, by (iticnsivc iiorsoiiiil bearin", liip distance 
Avliich, in Prussia more thau in any other eoiintry, divides the 
mail of* arms f‘roiri the civilian. If needs no projihet to foretell 
the (litficvltios which this system Avill jiroduce in revolutionary 
time-’. The onduraijec of sueh a military caste as has been 
deM-rihed ean only eo-exist in modern society with the necessity 

of hiivinp^ constantly in view the yse of the army figainst foreign* 
enemies. Slioiild Pni«.'la.’s external horizon bf'comc clear, the 
first rt f ;■!* demanded in her domestic admivh^ ration will bo 

again^ as it was not Jong since, Ihe assimilatrou of the ofticering 
of the standing a -niy to that of the landwehr; whilst the con- 
lem.])t with Avhieli the aristocratie soldicws of f'ortuiie regard all 
civil *inteHcrc*nee with ihoir jjrofessitm will tend greatly to 

precnpitiitc a collision between crown and peojdc. 

Frolii wjint has lieeii said it will be seen tliat for all martial 
ardour in llie niiddlc classes •of this great military jieople there 
has been no outlet for the last fifty years but the landwehr 
service. Promotion from the ranks of the line in Prussia, in 
the sense in which it is iindor-^tood in,oiir service and that of 
France, is a thing unkivown. The aeUial performance of a 

private’s duty by which aVefonned scainj), often in the English 
army, an intelilgcut middle-<‘l:iss coijseri])t much oftener in the 
French, wins his way 1o an ofHccr's epaulettes, would never be 
thcjKitli sel eel ed there; nor would siicii temporary degradation 
(as J^russiaii opinion wonid regard it) be considered as a edaim 
Tor advaneement even in tlie lan-.lwelu*. Here, indeed, the 
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commissions arc laid open without distinction of class, and the 
officers who hold them are a truly national body ; but the pre- 
paration for them still requires considerable means and much 
pains, it bcinjr solely through the ^hgahriye 1!hat its vacancies 
arc filled up ; while the systifim is worked so carefully that 
only those who have really a love for the details of the i)ro- 
fession, and ability to master its theory, arc finally seletjted 
out of the vast mass of unjiaid volunteers who'-eVerv year 

attend the colours. As a Jiecessary consequence of the growing; 
w'ealth of the trading order, the number of these has annually 
increased. The Government has done all in its power lo en- 
courage a feeling which Jias added constantly to the number of 
its intelligent defenders without swelling its military Expenses ; 
and it has long been,a regular part of the education of the son 
of every mapiifacturer, proprietor, jirofcssional man, even of 

every well-to-do shopkeeper, to spend one of the three years 
between his seventeenth and twentieth birthdays in passing 
through his volunteer course. How greatly this differs fnuii 
the idea of ‘ serving in the ranks,’ as service is performed in 
other armies, will be best seen by following out in detail the life 
of the young einjahriyer on entering his new condition. 

Quitting Ins college, or c6unting-house, or home, he arri'\ es 

at the head-quarters of the departoent to claim the right to 
take service as volunteer. A commissioir sits twice a year for 
a month each time to issue the necessary documents ; and to 

this the candidate has already^ made his application in writing, 
supported by certificates of his birth, of the consent of his 
guardian to supply the necessary expenses, and of his conduct 
and attainments frbm his school or tutor — on which lattbr, be 

it noted, the insertion of any punishment for dishonourable 
conduct is fatal to the application. If these pajicrs arc all in 
due form, and properly attested, the certificate is granted at 

once, after a brief physical examination by a medical officer, 
to candidates from the universities, first-class royal,sch8(')ls (of 
which there arc more than sixty in the kingdom), and certain 
second-class schools specially authorised ; the commission 
seldom exercising the right which in theory at least it possesses 
of testing by written pc^era the candidate’s knowledge. Indeed 
with this description of applicants a«personal appearance may 

he dispensed with, at their own risk should tne papers (in- 
cluding proof of physical fitness,) be found in any way Incom- 

E letc. With the considerable class, however, who have not 
een educated at the prescribed institutions, an actual exami- 
nation follow’s. The commission (consisting normally of a staff- 
officer, another military' officer, and two civil officials of thd 
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department) calls in two or three extraordinary members from 
the heads of the nearest government college, and tests the 
candidates in their scholastic knowledge. G-emiau, Latin, 
French, mathematics, geography and history, and the elements 

of natural history and physics ure the prescribed subjects ; but 
the commission has very wide powers for varying them accord- 
ing to the future occupatioit of the candidate. Thus those who 
declare *them8elves designed ultimately for mercantile life 
escape the Jjatin ; and the country squire’s sporting son has 
higf opening in a proviso which decltures that « youths wlio show 
‘ sficcial aptitude for riding* and'clcct* to serve their year witli 

‘ the cavalry, are to be Very lightly pressed in the scientific 
^ examftiatlon.’ On the whole, it may be assumed that the 
candidate, wherever trained, however |aught} will in general 
find no practical difficulty in obtaining the dpsired permission 
to serve the State at his own cost for a year. 

If not intended for the medical or veterinary professions, 
the candidate who has proceeded thus far is now considered 

as a combatant soldier yet untrained, and must apply for leave 
to defer his year of service, if not prepared to enter on it in 
the following autumn. In time of peace such leave is readily 
granted, and renewed until the^twenty-third year is reached ; 
but in^most cases the service will naturally follojv the pro- 
curing the necessary certificates. Quitting for a time his 
counting-house or other place fj£ employment, the young volun- 
teer prepares to join the regiment he has selected. If in the 
line, ho may do this in the spring ; but for tlip cavalry, artillery, 
and rifloH, it is necessary to join on the Igt^ctober, and on 
that day the vast majority of the new emjahrige begin their 
twelve months of service, and report themselves to the com- 
mander of their battalion. If a citizen or university student 
of any garrison town, he need anticipate no rejection, provided 

the regimental surgeon be satisfied as to his bodily fitness 
for file arm he has selected, for colonels are authorised to re- 
ceive any number of applicants who have this sort of local 
claim. Where none such exists^the candidate has previously 
to ascertain that the battalion he would choose is not already 
provided wdth the full allowance of jfour volunteers per com- 
pany which the regula^ons direct to be admitted by all com- 
manders. This being *seen to beforehand, and the candidate 
passed by the doctor, he becomes forthwith a member of the 
corps after the due verification of his papers. The fact of his 
enrolment as an einjdhrigcr is reporteilto the local authorities of 
his district; the articles of war arC read to him; and as soon 
as he can appear before his commanding officer in tlie proper 
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uniform (prepared usually befoie tlie day of liis admission to 
the service) he takes tlie oatli of personal fidelity to the King, 
to which the reigning family of Prussia attach in these clays a 
special importance. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Should the young cjulct (for iliat is his real i)ositioii) come 
from a rural district wliore the ways of the service arc little 
known, and hrino; with him some lingering notion of Imi'dshlps 
to bo oiuliirod in his career, it will speedily disperse bcflbre the 
realities. From the time .of his taking the oa'ih aiul being 
posted to a comjiajiy his atfeiidanee is strictly exacted at drflls 
and parados ; but in all cMsc h'is life is inado ])lorfSant onouj^b. 

A neat but plain mark upon the shoulder (listinguishcs him 
from the genuine recruits, whose rough clothes the' tailor, 
military or civiK may, in his case replaoo by hotter material 
at the cost of .his friends. If #*bolonging to the mi'unted 

service, he may bring his own charger, or purchase one from 

the Government supplies at a nominal rate. Instead of -haring 
the cemrse fare of the ])rivatos, he lives, according to his laniily 
circumstances, with his (^wn friends, or in quiet lodgings, or 
perhaps in some grand hotel.^ Althuugli nominally subj(‘et 
to the garrison discipline as a soldier, (as in the raatt(‘r of 
returning t<i his (piarters at eVening tattoo,) he may, with his 
commandiitg officers sanction, replace his uniform by i)lain 
clothes when oil' duty, and for tlie hour lay the miliiary life 
aside with its tokens. So far fiioin being o<*ciipied for luuirs, 

like other recruits, with the care of his accoutrements, he is 
not merely allow/id but recoimnended to employ a «i>ldier 
ser\'ant to save Irim such menial labour, and leave lii^ time to 
be turned to better uses. Ilis ]»arades are usually cnlit'ely 
in the first half of the day, so that he has the afttiniotm ibr 
his other employments. If studious, he continues his edu- 
cation. If still at the university, he attends such led tires, as 

his attendance at drill allows, and counts the year as ])art of 
the triennial course which he must coin])lete before tsikin^ his 
degree. If a youn^ man of birth imd fashion, he ^ finds admis- 
sion to all the gaieties of then place as readily as any officer or 
civihan of his own class. On the whole the twelve months 
will pass easily enough ^yithout other burden being felt than 

* The delusion of English travellers as*'to the mixing of privates 
and officers in the Prussian service, arises commonly from Ignorance 
of tlie real condition, civil and military, cf the cadets whom they 
meet at their table d’hote. Familiarity with the soldier is forbidden 
the officer alike by custom and militiiry regulation, as well as by 
the difference of birth, whicli in no country draws a stricter line of 
demarcation than in Prussia. 
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the expense which liisfrieiuls incur by this luldition to his civil 
education ; and many of those wlio bc^in with some ])assioii 
for soldiering let it cool in the stress of* other oeen pal ions or 
JiiniiKOuiOTjts, and allow liJie lime to sHj) away without, making 

an efibrt to raise their knowledge of the selected l)ranc]i above 
the level expected in thei average cadet. In. such case they 
lake, ihttir places in the i^iliiks, when jjositively called out for 
training, tin future •years; ])repared, when the First Call 
service is ]>orf()rmcd, to lay aside tl^e musket for ever. 

•Some there arh every year, on the coutriiry, who llesire to 
know inor(i of the jirofesKion 'of afins ; and to these ever} 

cncoui-ugem^nt is given for forming themselves into the future 
oflfiecriSoi aii efficietit reserve. To (fo this is indeed, in Govern- 
ment jdirase, the eliief object of this vohmtcen scrvif*.o, grateful 
as its economy is no doubt^ to the infer, and, its ease tf) tlie 
well-born subject. For this end an officer Is tAld off to every 
twenty cadets for the special purpose of su])erintending their 
inilitio-y eourse, wdiieh for the first six months is eonfined 

chiefly to that ])rcscribc(l for the recruit. At the end of this 
time the volunteer, if he is found perfect in the various drills, 
has performed the ]>rcscribed number of guards as sentry,* and 
jiassed a practical examination* in swimming and gymnastics, 

will rcfyclvc his grade of acting corporal, and thenceforward may 

diniet his mind, if Jie so pleases, to the dutie.s of an officer, and 
pn’pjirc for the required test.,. Thre<' wc*(‘ks before tlie end of 

llie hvelvt* inontlis’ service, a rogimeiital Boaql of Bxaiuiiiation 
sits, ccfniposcd of a captain and 1 wo subalterns, who bold an 
examinr^tion of such cadets as, having alrt^dy the rank of 
co^»oraI, Avish to proceed to priH)f of •higher qualification. 
They arc tested, first orally indoors ; then upon the ground ; 
and finally, by Avrittcii pajicrs, in all the ordinary duties of a 
sujiallcrn in field and garrison: and the result, with tlie report of 

the board, is laid before the assembled officers of the coq)s, 
whtISc >jerdict on the examination, with their general ojnnioii 
as to the personal qualiScations of the cadet, determines the 
issue or wifliholding of the neecs^^ary certificate. Tliis obtained, 
the applicant is entitled to the first vacancy as sergeant in the 
landwchr battalion of his OAA^n district, and in due course to a 
eoniinission in that regiment ; to Avhicli he continues attached 

until the period of hislnilitary service expires. 

Many of the young nobility, avIio want either the interest or 
the inclination to devote their avUoIc lives to the army, are 

* In the Guflrds the cadet is allowed after his first tlired per- 
sonal atlendanccs, to pay a private for taking the sentry diitios 
which fall to his turn. 
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among those who thus qualify as officers of a trained militia, 
superior in its composition to that of any other country. The 
majority of the landwehr conunissioiis, however, fall to the 
sons of merchants, manufacturers, ahd propri6tors; men ol’ 

means and local influence, but ^ outside the charmed pale of 
the ‘Junker’ class, which officers th6 standing army.* It has 
followed as matter of course, that tfic growth of the mercantile 
order, and its increased influence in thcT state, liavcf •given a 

S ditical pharacter to the fowner force wdiich very completely 
vides it in sympathy from the^ regular service, and is at times 
distasteful tx’» the Crown.*' This militia, officered by men ot 

more substance than the {standing anny, and with its ranks 
filled with old Soldiers from the latter, became naturally the 
more popular of the two, and threatened at some future day 
to form a pow^r^ within the statot A jealousy sprang up on 
either side, which mattered little whilst the landwehr assembled 
separately for their ])cace training, but seemed likely tt> 
paralyse the military machine devised in 1814, whenever called 

on for active service. 

The tactical system bequeathed by that year was, in case 
of threatened -war, to form the First (/all of the landwehr 
(which numbered 116 battalions) into brigades; and to join 
to a brigade of the lino a brigade of militia, to fonr. each 
division of the army in the field. The rdserve men of the 
standing army being at the safiic time summoned to fill up 

the numbers of tiie battalions ?]ind squadrons to whic|i they 
belonged, the w'hole active force thus created would number 
300,000 combatafjtfi>. The ardent spirit of patriotisnf c^roated 
by French occupatioh had, at the era of Leipsic, wiped away 
all class distinctions, and rendered this system fully practicable. 
Its retention long gave the landwehr regiments an importance 
iustifled by their gallantry in the War of Independence, and 

made their commissions worthy objects of ambition amongj^the 
large class to wWch the einjahrUjv belonged ; but the growing 
])oHtical differences between this and iiie King caused a distrust 
of the force on the part of loyalty which ended in its being 
thrust out of its former position, and made totally secondary to 
and separate from the standing army. 

This great cliaiige, which, in ]>lacc Of a popular system of 

training based on the spirit of 1814, has given Prussia once 
more a vast military machine such as Frederic and Frederic’s 
father loved to rear, was not brouglit about in a day. Three 
twes the Government called out me field army before the de- 
cisive hour arrived. In 1^50, when his dynastic traditions 
caused the late king to make the breach between the Elector 
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of Hcssc-Casscl and his subjects a means of extending the 
popularity of Prussia among the people of the Minor States, as 
Austria sought for the favour of the princes : in 1 854, when 
pressed by th® Western*Powers to take i)art in the war against 

Kussia, he armed to preserve his own neutrality: in 1859, 
when the indignation of all Middle Germany at the progress of 
French arms in Italy extended northward and moved William 
(then il^gent) to place his contingent on the lihinc as a threat 
to Napoleoiv; and though no hogtilitics followed to test the 
system by the stern proofs of war, the Gpvernmenf found it 
unready for action, and ilL-suited to'^he needs of a bold policy. 

On each oc'^asion it was observed that the tactical combination 
of clefncnls so differently constitutid worked badly in practice. 
The laiidwohr officers showed jealou^ both of the assumed 
superiority of their comraijes of the line and pf the staff who 
controlled the whole. Educated in a thorough'military course; 

possessed generally of more means than the regulars; and 
c•omlnandillg P(»ldiers as good at least as the recruits under 

the latter ; endowed, moreover, constitutionally with a sort of 
military equality ; they gave plain signs of impatience under 
the actual demands of their call to the field, for the support of 
a policy which, in two of these instances, was not heartily 
fa\ oiij-cd hy the sympathies of the nation. 

The ro^'al govornment’ saw clearly enough that an army thus 
<*onip(»scd could not he rclicc^m for accomplishing the scheme 

oi‘ (Jermaii dominion bequeathed by the Great Elector and his 
siicce?5sors as the hereditary legacy of the Hohenzollcrns. To 
advance* beyond the dual system establisl^d by Frederic — 
deprive Austria of the rights formally ceded to her on the 
erection of the Bund— to thrust out /rom the Confederation 
.that ancient rival, and leave Prussia free to draw to herself its 
weaker c*lt.*mciils by the gravitating force of nationality — these 

projects, long mooted in licrlin councils, required not merely 
l)dW statesmanship to devise but a strong and ready force, 
to execute’ the plan. JThc landwchr must, be replaced in 
the field •army, before the Cabinet could take the bold 
aggressive, for which the humbung of Austria in tlie campaign 
of Solferino paved the way ; and the alanning growth of 
French jiower, with tjie actual difficulties which arose from the 

old organisation wheft Prussia, in that anxious summer, mo- 
bilised her C(»ri)s on the Rhenish frontier, formed opportune 
military reasons for the reform which Iiad lung been contem- 
plated. That this reform was distasteful to the representatives 
of the people was the natural coHsequence of its execution in 
open disregard of their right of granting supplies, and of their 
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avowed leaning to the iaiidwelir. It is hardly less clear that it 
was thoroughly in unison with the wishes of the noblesse ; for 
their particular interests were involved in the coming enlarge- 
ment of the regular army, whilst their ‘natural sympathies were 

with the royalty that supported^ rather than the middle class 
■which threatened, the privileges of Jhtfir order. From the first, 
therefore. King Williiiin was sure of tlio sn])port of hij^Up])cr 
House tliroiigli tlic long jiarliaincntary conflict which !t ‘needed 
victory in the field to close. <• 

With this cncouBagemeiit for reform, the impression produced 
by the palpable failure cif tlui FnisMan organisafion in 1859, 

and its inferiority to that olf France, Was not suffered to grow 
cold. The following year saw the national force receive, t>y the 
mere will of the Executive, a tihangc as coinjdete as any ever 
wrought by republican vote or imperial decree; and notwith- 
standing six years of firm remonstrance on the part, of the House 
of Deputies, the new system was maintained in every detail 
until the long-prepared-for war came to justify its authors in 

the eyes of the nation. The yjearly supply of recruits actually 
drafted into the line was raised frt)ui 4 (»,()()() to O.‘l,0()() — a dif- 
ference which the increase of population sinc<» 1S14 prevented 
being sjiccialJy burdensome. Tire standing array was augmented 
by 117 infantry battalions, 72 stjuadrons of cavalry, 31 coinj)a- 
nics of artillery, 18 of engineers, and 9 battfilions of train for 
the hitherto insufficient transpot4r depailiiients. A far im»re 

serious inuovatioM was the jwplonging the two ycq.rs of 
‘ reserved ’ service .of the discharged recruits by tw(t nmrt*. 
This class of mcnMiic so liable to sudden call, and so sid»ject t<» 
government insjicetion’, as to l)e(cxcepting such as liavc (|iialificd 
as landwehr officers) but one degree more free tlian if still in 
the ranks. The un]M)pularity of the ineasure was complete whcir 
it appeared that the special use i»f thi,5 doubling of the line 

reserve was to exclude the landwehr fi*om their former position 
as part of the field forces, and reduce tlicir service tonone of 
home garrison or similar duty. In ]>eAce the standing army to 
be maintained was now as large as before it would liavc been 
with the addition of the whole First Call. In war, when tlie 
reserved men are all called ip to the ranks, it numbered .300,000 ; 
or, including depots and garrison artilleiy, 380,000 ; to which 

the First Call was to give* a second line of defence 100, (X)0 
strong. The men of tlie Second Call Avere promised ex- 

* This prov«;d in the present year to be but a paper estimate: for 

on the mobilisation of the forcqs in the spring, the numbers were 
found incomplete in both army and First Call, and portions of the 
Second Call were very early drafted to take thoir places. 
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em|)tio]i IVwin duty except in the emergency of invasion, or 
of deGcictutles in the other lists (a tjioncession not ungrateful to 
citizens |»ast their thirtieth year, and of 'whom five-sixtha arc 
computed to married)*; and the service in it was sliurteiied 

two years, in tlie Fii*st Call iju’cc, as some compensation for 
the additional time of attachment to the line reaerves. 

Into the history of the ettustitutioiia] struggle which followed 
the pronji^lgation of these ordinances it is not needful here to 
enter. The 4 )oi)ulai* ])arty failed 1;p sliakc the j>osition which 
had been taken Ujp l)y the eahiiicl ; and thei/ eftorts Rad little 
other etfect than lo hurry <411 llic foreign policy of the govcrii- 

meiit lo that f»peii rujduro Avilh Austria for Avhich the change 
was . v iy made. Tlie Kaiser’S A-ain atlesnpt in 1863 to 
create* a Gcnnan parliaiiiciil, prinee-^overiiod, and ready to 
prolong his ])residency , iuriii.-hcd doubtless one^^rong motive to 
determine llismarck (wltose hold and successful Vonduct in the 
crisis made him tlioiieeforward ruler in Prussian councils) to 
seize the tirst ojjport unity of tesiing the strength of the iiiachiue 

Avhieii existed only in op(‘U violation of the constitution. The 
Schleswig-Holstein question then art)se; and l^russia was 
cmibied, by tlie hold spring she tcH)k to the leadcrshi]> in ae.tiou 
against Denmark, to place Austria in the secondary position of 
a hall'-jvilliiig ally ; and to show to the v»’orlJ the imiwtence of 
the Huud, apart ii\vii the llcrlin cabinet, for action in German}’-. 
Doniuark once healeu into sij^inission, it roniaiiied only to so 

carry on llie sa stem of joint otTupatioii of t|jc Duchies as to 
force Austria from one concession to anotlier into hostility; 
and whik* degniduig her first by ])olicy, to ioign just so much 
uiiwillingnep-s to quarrel as might aAv)id giving pretext for 
foreign interference, or for tlie Kaiser to.Jinn for war. 

The present year J'ound the mirUary system of 1859 fairly 
coinpletc; in all ]i:irls. The additions to iho eavairy w-ere 

not indcetl Avholly made ; but in all other res])ccts the active 
forces AV(*rc comjdotc in their cadres ; the reserve lists full of 
trained men^ and tlui wlitile could be made ready fi>r the field 
at less thaif a month's notice. Provided thus with an army 
wdnise officers Avorc utterly devoted to the Crowu, the poAver of 
discipline was j*elied on for canying its mass as boldly forw’ard 
ill the coining cam]mignj as thongli life whole nation had urged 

the Avar. The landAvehr in their second line could do but little 
by tacit disapproval ; and in case of the field army’s success, 
their military instincts would lead them to support their vic- 
torious brethren. The successful intrigue with Italy promised 
to reduce the Austrians to a nifmerical inferiority on the 
northern border. Their infantry, if better trained, aa-^os inferior 
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in both composition and aims. One single disadvantage re- 
mained in a military view in the supposed inlcriority of tlie 
Prussian officers, those of higher rank especially. Dependent 
as those are on a tedious and depresdrig system of seniority, 
the long peace had thrown coi^mands into the hands of men 
respected for their connexion with the struggle, against 
Napoleon, but past* the usual age ‘at which a general Iciids his 
troops with vigour. On the other hand, the receyt • wars of 

Austria in Italy and Hungary had given her staF experience, 
and raised up amc^g them officers who had the promise of fame 
ill the prime of life. One of these especially Imd acquired a 
name beyond that of any other soldier in Europe, and witli it 
the entire confidence of the military wdiom it would faB to his 
lot to command. 

Hero, howcvxii;, came to the siy[)port of Prussia the iiisliiict 

which had for generations led her princes to give to that pro- 
fession of arms by which their house had risen, the chief jilace 
in their studies. The King himself had served successfully as 
a commander in the short campaign of Eaden. His son and 
heir had been carefully educated iu all the details of military 
kno-wlcdgc. Ilis nephew. Prince Frederic Charles, ha<l become 
known beyond tbc limits of IVussia as an earnest tlevotec ol‘ 

the science jn which his ancestor had instructed all IJurojie. 
He had been ardent iu the improvement of Prussian tactics 
ever since the year of Solferini? brought their deficiencies to 
light ; and iu his^ celebrated pamphlet, the Military Memorial, 
published in 1860 , had appealed to the martial spirit* of the 
kingdom hy sho^ ipg how the ancient superiority of army 
ov€?r that of France* might be restored, Tlic events of ‘the 

Schleswig campaign (in the latter part of wdiich he commanded 

the Pmssian <*oTitingcnt) made him known as a gotid practical 
officer, who had been hitherto regarded as a theorist, and gave 
him a foremost jdacc in the military councils of Berlin. To him 
the army naturally looked as their leader when the sh^ck •t.ith 
Austria became inevitable ; but tlic claims of the Crown Prince, 
no less than the '\-ast extent^of frontiers to be lined, caused 

the division of the forces directly opposed to the Austrians into 
the tAvo ^eat wings in which they afterwards acted ; a third 
bod}’’ being judged necessary for the (seizure of Saxony from 
King John's contingent, so as to conduct this operation without 
uncovering the line of defence which guarded Berliu from the 

* Of such are Herwarth, Steinmetz, and Vogel. The former, 
with his younger brothers, their school in 1813 — the eldest 
being then but sixteen years old— to serve in the War of Independ- 
ence. 
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Elbe to the Oder. This service was intrusted to General 
Herwart-h, whose vigorous performance of it, coupled wnth the 
re]>iitation already won by hi.^ passaj^e of the Alsen Sound in 
1864, fully justified hin retention in a separate command to the 
end of the war. t 

IHiis triple division of 4hp force directed against Bencdek 
would, accordiri" to formed theory, have •borne within it the 

elemenfts^f failure. 'The traditions of warfare are nowhere 
more modified, however, than in this matter. The Ifrussian 
stsdf had diliflrently studied the lessons given»hy the American 
War ill (;cMiil>iiiing held operations, Miwcver distant, by means 
of the ele^'trir telegraph. * To this pewly developed power, in 
tlic haiTds oi‘ a specially organised staff, the Khig trusted for 
the general direction of the whole sclv^tnc of the campaign, 
and secAired the necessary singleness of will bw intrusting the 
sole charge of its strategical execution to his valued adviser, 
A'oii Moltke. This general, son of w tsileiited Danish officer, 
wlin enjoyed the peculiar confidence of the Berlin Court* forty 
years since, was little known before the war beyond the royal 
circle, and the office in which his whole life has been spent ; 
and his success has singularly illustrated the truth that the 

larger operations of strategy mdy be— where sufficient talent 
and prpfossional knowledge exist — in great part prepared in 
the closet, in these days of rapid communication. To the pen 
<if Prince Frederic rather thaiii*o his, arc generally understood 

to be due tlic ‘ Iloyal OrdinMces fi)r Exeucises of Troops 
‘ on a farjjc SojJc,’ which were issued to thc'Prussian army 
shortly Ueforo the Danish War, and combinS the results of 

close study of the theory of tactics with'tliose derived from 
practical observation. 

.In this work, rather than in the private ‘ Instructions for 
' ‘ Npedlc-imiskct Drill,' f we may expect to discern the value 
placed uj)on the new ann by the highest military minds in 
l^riu^a ^efore the campaigns of 1864 and 1860 had tested it 
in practice. Tito first employment of the breech-loader against 

the Baden iftsurgents impressed amfavourably the officers of 
the tmops engaged, and left a vague belief in the army (a 

* Major Von Moltko \yis intrusted the Prussian interests 

in Diebitsch’s camp during the remarkable campaign of 1828-9, of 
which he has left a thoughtful and scientific history. 

f The drill-book for the Prussian breech-loader, though nominally 
secret, has been read all over Germany for many years past. It is 

commonplace enough, and gives no clpe to the field value of the 
weapon. The only real secresy observed has been as to the nature 
• of the fulminating composition used in the cartridge. 
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bcKef which acted powerfully on those of other nations) tlmt 
its wastefulness of ammunition would render it unfit for the 
uses of a hard-fought * campaign. There were men above 
these, however, more elear-sightecl, nA* well as of more iiifliiciicct 

with the court. They were able ti) distinguish between the 
misuse of the hew ally by the rayr half-trained reermts which 
followed the standards in the brit?^ struggle of 1840.^, and its 
pow er when skilfully handled ; and had disccrinnc^kt* enough 

to lay, during the twelve fvears of j)cace that auccoeded, the 
foundation of tlie successes <)f Naciliod and Skalitz. The 
Ordinances of 1861 may be hcHtl U1 sum up the resn^s of their 

study ; and as far as oiir^ present Knowledge ol‘ the late war 
extends, there'is no reason to believe that these results^ will be 
much improved *on by*tbo experieneo of the Bohoniian War. 
Taking for^*grante(l tlic probaJ)ility of meeting an enemy 

anned solely with the minie in some of its varied forms, officers 

are reminded that the superiority of the fire of* the breech- 
loader can only be shown on an exposed enc*jny, within 

moderate distance (slio^vn by experiments to i)e ii(it inoro than 
500 paces), and by giving time for the rajnclity nf the fire to 
tell; and that under these conditions its effect will lx* threefohl 
as severe as that of the mu^jzl e-loader. Tliev are tlicrefore 

taiight that in all contests of infantry they must kevp thix*e 

objects in view; (1) to receive or approaclr the adversary on as 
open ground as may bo: (2) t<%k endeavour to keep him long 

as possible eiigtigcd in a musketry contest; * and (D) to hfuidlr 
their own troops in deep formation. The value* of this last re- 
commendation fs •explained by the statement, line of 

300 men firing iii front will be equal at the Ica^t to OOO of the 

enemy ; and that, when once he is disordered, the }*ear parts of* 
tlie column, with their fresh men and full iiouchcs, can be 
thrown out upon the Uaiiks to drive in and turn those; of. flic 

mass opjwsed to them. This practice, no doubt, is the secret 
of those sudden flank attacks >vhlcb surprised tlie , AiR^triaii 
officers^ and caused them such severe losses in prisoners. 

Had the Prussian staff, i| will be asked, no reliance on the 

weapon for skimushiiig, or driving tlje enemy from cover? Xot 

* It is hero that the difference is, to be found between these 

instructions and the principles laid down in the Military Memorial. 
The latter strongly insists on the necessity of constantly taking the 
offensive, in order to raise the moral power of the army. It is 
evident that the royal writer, at that time at least, did not compre- 
hend the enormous advanta^ which the breech-loader gives for the 
jifiEmsivo against the advance of an assaulting column attempting to 
dose. • 
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much, it would appear, from the theoretical views in this work : 
and the lesson which should have been taught the trot>ps 
op]'K>sed is no Ic^s clear fijwn tJiia, than from the actual fact of 

the ooraplctc failure of Prince Frederic’s attack at Sado^ on 
the vgry jioovly intrenched poslfeon of the Austrians. For the 
d('fei)oe oi j)osts, on the con^ary, it is specially noted in the 
‘ Instrucyons’ that llic^ needle-gun will prove of inuch value — 

‘ provided, *\idds tlie unknown author, with a touch of hesita- 
tion^ that there ha cartridges cnou*gh.’ In this part bnly is 
to he traced^ ?ioine lingering ^Jonht >is tp the wisdom of patting 

ill ilie liauds of the soldier Ijic means of so quickly getting rid 
of the of his pouch. Thl*, douhtless,. it was that 

jn’oinptcd the Prussian staff to hwk, before 'war eanrie, for the 
])roper rcMiiedy to this one weak ]K)iiit of ‘their system, by in« 
crea-^ing and distributing the small-ann resert es of ammunition 
in tlie manner Mr. Ibizier has described. The ascertained fact 
lliar a certain fraction of the privates engaged at Koniggratz 

nctdjillv got rid of ninety rounds, is proof sufficient that these 
prccaution^ were not inisplaml. It affords also some justlficar 
tion for tlic doubts i\lucb were everywhere expressed among 
military men, to tlic difficulty using so quick-shooting an 
anil with advantage, in the excitement of a prolonged action. 

Much Mias been said of the superior intelligence of the 
1‘russlaii s(»l(li(M’v, as hearing on ^he question of the now arm ; 
and it is fpiite true that, in the late campaign, the anniexS that- 
invaded Jlolieinia brought wdth* them a largo, heaven of the 
educated classes from their reserved, lists — ehijiijiriye who had 
not passed* .ns officers — eqind in sill social* respects to those 

volunteers oi* whom our own nation is so justly proud. This 

]»eculiar ctuiditioii once known, it.s advantages have been 
sung to the lull by the msiss of hasty 'writers who worship 
success in ilisniarck*s person, and gaze only on the bright side 
of the J[^russian shield. History, however, should have clearer 
eyes in so*gr:ivc»a matter; and the truth, 'ivlien fuWy appa- 
rent, if not quite new to c<?t*tain of these ready penmen, will 
astonish those who liave been guided by their teaching. It is 
natural, no doubt; that correspondcnt.s trusted, feted, smiled on 
by I he .staff ol* an amiy, should adopts the views curi*ent at 

head-quarters, and give lilJJe heed to the gossip of tlie private’s 
mess. Yet it is hardly credible that anyone of observation 
should have watched the armies prepared tor the forward rush 
which was to end in so great a triumph, and liave been 
ignorant of the deep-seated disaifection which, up to the hour 
of the first victory, threatened to baffle the strategy of Moltke 
ifiid the i»olicy of Bismarck. "VVe speak not here on the 
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• authority of single Pnissians removed from the war, nor that 
of the unanimous assertion of the liberals in the Minor States : 
but from the tesfiniony of careful witnesses. Murmurs an^l 
thr^tS against the then uupo]>ular minister w6i*c no less ]>1ain1 \ 
heard in the camps around Glktz and Gdrlitz, than in tlic de- 
mocratic circles of Frankfurt or^the courts of AustHa’s* allies. 
Curses on tlie author of the * One Man*s War ' were fif6 j)]entifii1 
in Herwartli’s corps, even after the silcccssful ovffrunning of 
Saxoify, as when tlie ordtr cametyhich dr^geifthe Resrrvtsten 
unwillingly froAi their lioinps at the call of tfroir ainbrtious 
rulers. Tliongh ‘thinking’ — according to a rcihunkablc ex- 
pression in t\ie preface of tne original Frankfurt edition of the 
Military Menjorial — ‘ is forbidden to the soldiers of Pnissia ; ’ 
though ‘ there be,’ ti(*cording to the same aiithonty. ‘ an im- 
‘ ])assable gitlf between the noMe officer and th(^ private;' the 
admixture of intelligence intwKluced by the volunteer element, 
acting on the increased education of the mass of the .soldiery, 
gave promise of fearful danger to tlie govemincnt wliieh had 
provoked the war, lia<l anything short of success, botli speedy 
and great, been its result. 

On*such success llisiuarc^ staked and threw. Much of tlic 
disaffection sure to be produced by tlie mobilising of the army 
in its new fonn he was prepared for; but with tlu.< Aingcr the 
measure brouglit in his eyes the rciiictly. Austria, though 

• successful in deceiving her o^n wcllwishcrs as to the extent of 
her resources Bohemia, had not blinded his kccncf observa- 
tion. Barely ^00,000 men, and those with an incomplete com- 
missariat, were ftll,tiiat her favoured general could A:)minaiid 1»» 
the nortli of Vienna; so .sorely were her rc.sources taxed by 
the attempt to mamtain the hold on Italy whi(‘h ha.< cost the 
Hai)sburgs so dear. It is true that from the lesser States a 
diversion wa.s hoped for against Prus.sia, which would give 
time for the slower power to assemble reserves existing^as ytft 
only on*]>ap(*r; and enable her, as in ISl.'J, tj> jssur forth with 
advantage from the great angle of Ikdiemia wdi^n preconcerted 

delay had done its work. •Bismarck, however, was here more 
wi,se than Napoleon. Delay there was none on his side, save 
just what was needed for bringing out the new Field Army in 
its full s’trength ; afld in view of t^e doubtful spirit existing 
in its lower ranks, the magnitude of the stake whicli was to 
be,Wn by striking home against Beiicdek, and the danger of 
relying for the main shock on any part of the landwehr, the 

: bold resolve was arrive<J at which gave Moltkc the means ol’ 
success, by placing on a single frontier almost the whole of the 
regular forces. Almost the wdiolc ; because thus only coulU 
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easy iiiiii T.i>inpfctc success sigainst Jlenedek be obtained ; and 

yet n{)t quite all ; because the local circumstances of Western 
Prussia rendered it impossible to strip that district entirely of 
i'CJTnlar trooj)s. , ^ 

It must be remembered that the Westphalian and KliAiish 
prov*an(!es,were divided fr((pi*tfte rest of the kinjordom by the 
iiiterlying territories (now anfiexed) of Hanover, Hesse Casscl, 
ami Of those; Powei*s, all favouring Austria, the first 

possessed au army of 20,000 men ; formidable by its training, 
its trjiditionsji^and even its weapons,* which were Prussilin. If 
o]iposod troops iJut hind\Tchr,jt seemed pi*ol)able that 

this Ibrce might maintain .itself against their attacks; might 
even (*ui On di communication between the Lo\ver Ilhine and 
Berlin ; and form a powerful advanced guard to the levies to 
he raised by Bavaria and her allies u])dn the Main ; so that 

the latter might be enabled by a very slight advance to unite 
ivith the llanovcriuiis, and threaten that capital. To avoid 
this special danger, a full division, forming one-half of the 
Till (Vogel’s) corps, was collected nndev General Goeben at 
iMindon. Vogol* himself, a fierce old soldier of the Blucher 
school, was to eoininand ; and to aid him in the occui)ation of 
llaiiiivcr, the troo]».s under MaiiVeuffcI (Avhieh had just driven 

the Austrians out of Holstein) were to move southward to liU 
su])jK»rt*; and the hpidwehr of the adjacent distric ts (most ol* 
them assifinbling at Wctzlar nn^jer General Beyer) were added 
to Ills couiiiiand. Of the successes he obtained — extraordinary 
in tliciiP way, hut derived chfcfly from the divisions of his 
npjM>iiont|j and the moral support t^f the Bolio^iian victoric^s — 
we Jr.ivc; no space to speak. It is of anefre importaiiec to 

observe that he was left to operate ])artly with the distrusted 
landwelir (\vlu>se rcccjit mutiny at Frankfurt, in the hour of 
Prussia’s rejoit'ing pn^ves their sentiments far other than those 

of iiurcasoniug loyalty); in order that the superiority ol' 
HollAe might be assured on the Bohemian frontier. Here the 
• >thor Iiaff oi» Vogel’s corits, abided to Ilevwarth's, formed the 
third or 301ho»army, At hich after occupying Saxony became part 

of the general force destined for the invasion. Deducting 
(iocl)cii''s divisihii; iintl 'excluding also the giirrisoii nrtillerj", 
doi)6ts, Holstein troops^and the necessary detaehinents, there 

were assembled, under flic three commanders, eight and a half 
of the nine mobilised corps of the regular army, numbering, 
according to the lowest Prussian estimate, 260,000 fighting 
men. 

To bring this great army over tke mountains, and unite it 
before tlie enemy, was the j>roblcm to be solved. This once 
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accoiuplishecl, tlie superiority of numbers^ wcapons^^aud j)Jiy- 

sical condition would lie on the side pf the Prussians ; and 
the Austrian chief could hoi)e only by some successful de- 
fensive scheme to ])rc*vent the threatened danf^cr. It Is easy 
to duidemu defeat and criticise misfortune; and to speak 
briefly, Benedeks oto generalshif> will not bear exa,minatiou in 
detail. From tlu' first, however,' fhc rapid tactics with which 
the Austrians had of late years mantcuvered their Infantry, 

j)rovcd iiicfteotual (as the Pnissians. had plainly foreseen) in 
attacks -made on open grotind in face of the neciile-gun. It 
would be intcrcstinf? to know whether ^lableuz lisof'^aiiy better 
mode ou the 27tli, when Ik? obtained ids advantiigi* «>V cV lioniii 
l)efore Trautenau — the only success of his side duriig the 
campaign. Be ^ this as it may, ho w'as loft unsupported; was 
turned next day by the atlvaiicc of the guards llirough the 
unguarded ])atVof Eipcl ou his flank ; and the j)rogress con- 
tinued, without further check, which united the Prussians 
around Horwitz. Beiiedck was less liappy here than T^acy : 
although had be taught his troops to follow the lesson be- 
queathed by the latter, and to keep to the delensivc, his success 
might have been the same as Jiis pi'cdecessorV. A few days' 
arrest of the I^russiaii iidvavec would have nia«](j a strange* 

change in the tone of that triuinjdiant army ; as even llu? tlircc 
hours of uncertainty at Sadowa showed by Its scj‘ious eft?ct upon 
their staff. 

, Even so late as that day dt Austria's ruin, had Bciicdok 
guarded his right with the same care as his centre, mIio can 

say what woui(J, ha\ e been tlie result ? It needed a gros> 
tactical err<»r, uilequallod even at Aiistorlitz, to gi>e, the 

Prussians the vicUiry, which their superior combinations as to 
numbers, and their moral advantage from the recent successes 
of the needle-gun, seemed to ensure beforehand. If hero we 
condemn lieu^ek for his ill-fought battle, let us not forget 
that Napoleon fell before the same disproportiou * of nundbers 
at Lcipsic « and that tlic Austrian general at least csi^apes the 

* According to the fairest csltiiuate (that of Cathcart), the num- 
bers engsiged ou the great day of Leipsic were, on * the side; of the 
allies, 230,000, of the French, ]60,0(X). At Koniggratz, tho Prus- 
sians had 2 « 0 , 000 , the Austrians, 185 , 000 , by the most moderate 

accounts. It will be observed that this c*zceeds in dimensions the 
former — ^previously tho greatest battle, as to mere numbers, recorded 
in any authentic history. There is a strange tactical similarity 
between these two gigantic conflicts ; and in each the defeat, though 

not (as certain partisan writers allege) due to, was enhanced by, the 
defection contingents fighting against their will. 
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censure wliich *a fair] v 6uc to the French Emperor for an ill- 
sccured retreat. That the army was brought across the Elbe 
the same evening, was due no less to his precautions as to 
hri<lpfcs, than the fiiy. <M)udii<!t of the Austrian cavalry. 

Had Ehichcrs spirit been witli the pursuing horse, thrwai- 
should havp 'ended on the; tfeld without furthef effort. The 
prosperoys staff* of the vioiftrs, and Ihe pens thej'^ have in- 
s])ir<*d, done hut .scant justice to tlicir op]i>onents in tliis 
matter. 

li* it he ^ked what inoral shoulfl our nation draw from the 
liist^»r>' reccjit wal", tlye reply nyist ncetls he twofol(L A 

military writ(;r caiiuot ^ut observe that the new Prussian system 
is not fm y firmly established inP North Gepnany by Bis- 
marck's success, but that it is more than likely j:o become, witJi 
some modifications, that of the other chi^f Powers of the Con- 
tinent. It behoves our statesmen to look closely to that of 
tJicir country, and to see whether it may not, 'without increase 
of th(? pnitl staff, he made more elastic, in case of the sudden de- 
mands Avhich war would inevitably bring. That our infantry 
must l)c not only armed \nth the breech-loader, but trained 
especially to its use ; that our lijrkt artillery must learn to put 
hut little faith in the practical cff’act of lire at long ranges : tliat 

eaMiliT arc still essential to the seniceof an army in the field: 
arc obMous lessons yf detail. Not less so is it one, ^at what- 
i*\ er combatant force is maints^cd, the coinjdetc equipment 
and inacliimTy for tlic service of a much larger one must be 
]n'c])art'fl and kept at all times fcady for immeefiate use. 

There ^arc dec] >or and graver questions t<^ be solved than 
thesf. since l’rii>sia’s success was woiu It iTiay he that those 

have truth on their side who say that Bismarck is but 
an instrument for working out the longed-for unity of the 
. (xcmian race : and that his task once done, the minister, with 

the monai-ch he guides, will sink into secondary positions before 
the pfogiyss of constitutional government. We confess that 
^vo are not su^^iguinc. It is too early by far to attempt to 
forefoll the rtid of this nflghty drama: hut there are signs, in 

the threat lately hurled at peaedful Belgium ; in the dark 
iillusionri t<> the opening Eastern question; in the demand for 
funds in hniid against sojpe nqw war ibrescen yet *^ot plainly 

spoken of, which may w%ll make the greatest lover of the doc- 
trine of nationalities doubt whether the new empire — founded 
as it was, and built up on Sclavonic spoils — 'will of necessity 
stay its bounds where the German -tongue ceases to be spoken. 

We have endeavoured in the pleceding pages to trace the 

I historical growth of the military power of frussia, and to 
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ilesrnbc tlic present, coinlitaui of the inllitiiry iiistituticHis wJiieli 
have suddenly ciuiferred iii>on her an iiidisjiutable supremacy 
in Germany, and one of the foremost political positions iji 
Eur<n)e ; and we have done no injiT 4 =;tIcc U* tiic ]>atriotism oi' 
her i%iiiees, tlic dexterity of her statesmen, and the valour ol' 
lier annies. . l^it the triumphant success of a grdjat inilitarv 
conspiracy ag»nst the existence of her own confederates 
and allies, who were ill-prepared f<ir si>. ficree i> ciui1>a.*4t, and 

the i^litical results to Northern Germany, altliouj?!! in thein- 
'"sclves advantageous, eiuuiot eftacc the lecollec-ion of the 
seaiulalous du])licity and falsehood,, on ,lhc j)art.of tM; Prussian 
Court, whieli uuivked eveiy stage. t>f»thi»Jate traiwactioiis. or of 

the niystei'ioiis iind elaiidestine understanu'hig which ]»?ocured 
tlie ncutJ'ality of Franyo. The unchecked success oi Prussia 
in this enterprise has given an iiTC])aral>Ie blow to ]>olitical 
inoi'ality ; it has shaken all trust in tliose publut engagements 
on which the peace of the world depends ; it has fanglil man- 
kind once more tin* cruel lesson that strength *Jonc, and not 
law, can give them seruritN : it has placed all the smaller states 

of continental Euroj)0 at tlie mercy of tliree or hmr colossal 
empires ; aud It has compelled even these ein]>ircs to augmcnl 
tlicir immense military estahlWhnicnts. and U* ]>res^ their wlu>le 

adult male ])opnlation into the ranks of their anniei^. (ireat 
indeed must l>e tlie advantages and ^aJitical results of the new 
system to be establidied by tlie Prus.<ian ann^, which can <'oni- 
peiisatc inaiikiiid for ilic.'^e ]KK*sitive evil>, 35nt wlmt are these 

results ? Let us tiy them by a single test. 

Hostilities counuenced in the Elbe Duchies l>ccaiise it was 
not to be endured* the (icnnan nation that two sinall ^-iro- 
vinces, in which the Cierman race ]»rej)oii(l(Tated, should be ciil 
off from the ( lerinan Fatlierland, and governed l^y a foreign 
sovereign. To win these Duchies back to Germany, the Danish 
Mtmarchy was dismembered, a »tileiun treaty was broken, and 

Prussia has now sertled the (piestion by annexing them tis licr 
own domir.ioijs. But the very same operationu-v/hich accom- 
plished this object, have pro<luccd contrary rctsiills at the 

tjpposite extremity of Geriiiany. There, too, are (ierman 
Duchies and Gennaii provinces, inhabited by dight millions of 
Gennans, including the fii’st of ^ermi^i ca])itals, and identified 
with the w'hole currenf of German history. Is it credible that 
the Duchies of Austria, Styria, Carinthia, the Tyrol, &e., have 
been ejected from the German State, by the very same jxdicy 
used to bring the Duchies of Holstein and Schleswig into it ? 

The Treaty of Nikolsburg has in fact dismembered Germany, 
and consigned these impotant German jirovinces to form part , 
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ui‘ a iiniffarchy, now eAi)rcssly excliulecl from (Jermany and 
linked to tliose non-CTemiau elements wliicli numerically j)re" 
jxmderatc in the Austrian dominions. They are now, in fact, 
the Gcrniaii a]<r|)^da^es« of tiic kingdoms of Iliingavyj and 

IJohemia. At the same tim^tiic independent States of South 
( jrcrAiauy, iarirt' In be •absorbed l»v Prnssiaj^but too weak 
ro stand«aM>no, arc loft to a ]>rctended oohfederacjy Avitli- 

out lh8*^i).5^ility of its duration. Jn otlier words, all that 
eould add V the jtai'amoifnt force Prussia has been seized 
and in<*orpJkitod l*v h<4* ; ]>iit the remaindei; of Germany ha> 
hocii dc|^('d of it> ln'i|M!i‘ c6nstitfiitioii, without even the 

liberty To new e^bifiations. These considerations suffice 
To dcmftnsii titi' tliat^ic terms of the recent treaty of peace are 
insincere smd iiK'oinjdcto. Germany caiyiot hed’cally oy//Mintil 
North and »Scuiili. I'rolestai^t and Catholic, Nii^nna, Munich, 
and Stiitf^ard, as well as Berlin, Dresden, and Hanover, have 
a fair and eij.'ul share oi national rights; and ere that end be 
accoinjiiishcd lloii«4c c»f Holienzollei’ii may have to make 

I he same saeritiees to the i)oi)ular cause, which it has recently 
• •xactod from the allies it has betrayed and the advei’saries it 
lias cojK] norod. 


No, CCLV, will he jfuhlished m J(t)ttti!try 1867. 
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